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Art. I,—1, An Abatract of (he Annual and Cotre* 

s^ondencc of the Societjf for promoting Chn&tian KnowUd^, 
Jrom ihe Commencement of its Coitnexion with the East Itma 
Missiom, A. D. 1709, to the present daifi together with the 
Charges delivered to ihe Alhi^ionaries at different periods, oh 
(heir Depa 1 1 are for (heir wreml Missions. Published direction 
of tlir Hoai d of the Society for promoting Cliribtian Knowledge. 

2- The Mtssinnan/ Register^ 1813—1824. 


T>EF()RE the biipprcRsiim of the Jesuits, Miiratori triumph- 
aiitly appealed to their missions as one of the visible and 
esideiit signs that the Itoiiiaii Catholic was the true church. 
No such heioic chant} as that which inspired the Uomish mU- 
hioiiaru's, lie said, was to he found among the sects of modem 
heietics; it was not to be looked for but from that Holy Spirit 
which iiidanies the hearts of the faithful, nor to be found any 
wlieie hut in the true chinch of God. Little more than the ap¬ 
pointed teini of human life has elapsed since this excellent and 
most cTiidite person argued thus in perfect sincerity, and in full con¬ 
fidence that his asseition could not be disproved. During this 
intersul, the missions of which he boasted base been broken up, 
and so uttcily destrosed, that in tiiose parts of the world where 
tliey were most efficient, and seemed to be most firmly establish¬ 
ed, not u wieck remains. Aleantime die Protestant missionaries 
base enteied the field, and aiepnisuing their undertakings widely 
and zealous!}, with surpri/iiig exertions and various success. 
'rhe\ pictend to no miraculous powers, and they canonize no 
mart} rs. Hut many are the precious lives which have been sacri” 
ficed m their luhotirs: and the moral miracles which they have 
woikcd, and are working, will endure the test of strict inquiry 
nowand hcioafter. Those in the Annual Epistles and Relations 
of the Jesuits, tin* I^ttres Edi/ianles et Cnrieuses, and the Chroni¬ 
cles of those inomit^Lic orders which ha\c established provinces in 
America and As^a, will not bear the same touchstone. There is 
indeed little temerity in affirming, that a comparison between the 
plain sincerity of the Protestant accounts and the elaborate ma¬ 
chinery in diose of the Catholics, w'ould go far towards satisfying 
any sane mind upon the question which ia the true church. 
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^ 1 ^ other rcbpecU, also, the contract is not ^itnk'uig. 'riii* 
*]||pinh3l4liUbiouarieH,rroin the sixteenth ceuturj, when the Johuits 
r^dj^n^ the w'ay, were supported by tlie bounty of pi iuces and the 
'Wealth of established comiminities; they- were encouraged bv 
popular opinion, from the highest to the lowest ranks; and they 
were directed by wise heads, \#lio made the Ifuniblest de\olce 
and the wildest enthusiast equally subsei vieiit to a scheme of-settled 
policy. If tliej weie sent upon a seriice within those couiiliies 
which any Ltuiopeau power possessed bj light of disef»ver^ or 
conquestj they were aided and protected b\ the eoloiiial go\ein- 
fiients; and when they adventuied beynul those limits, they had 
the countenance of their soveieign and of his icprcseiitathes 
fjlierever it could a\ail tlicni. lUit the I^iolestaiit uiisMoiKuie^ 
had to contend against e\ej\ disadxnniage, especiallj in oni own 
days, xvhen exertions w ere tiist made uptiii a gu at and comprehen¬ 
sive scale* 'I'hex had no other funds than what weie deiixisl fioin 
voluntary coiitiibutions. Tlie adxt iitmeis wen*, mam of theni. 
Ignorant enthusiasts, whose oiiK qiialifieatiuiiH appealed to be 
sincerity and zeal; and the persons at home, under whose direc¬ 
tion they acted, w'ore as inexpciienced and enthusiastic as them¬ 
selves. They had neither the assistance of the state nor the 
countenance of incii in authoritx. Popular optirion was against 
them; and when, (which x\e max be allowed to lemeiuhei with 
satisfaction,) in the fiist Number of tins Jomiinl, xxe Kiulcied 
justice to their conduct and to Iheii cause, lhos<* who laid cluim to 
tire appellation oflrheial and enlightened eiitics, nexer noticed 
them 111 any other language ilum tlial of rontunu 1\ and contempt. 

'flic Romish chuich iaeilitaud the task of its missionaries 
even by its corruptions. Jt presented tuiigihle objects of adora¬ 
tion to those who xxere either in a state of suxage ignorance or 
of gross idolatry. It had the aid of imposing forms and ceremo¬ 
nies. It laid claim to iniiaculous poxreis among tiibes and na¬ 
tions w'ho believed in enehuntinents and superiintural agencies of 
every kind; and it was not more serupnioiis ahioud than it has 
been at home of establishing its pretensions by well worked won¬ 
ders, and the fabrication of sxsteinutic falsehoods. It eontenled 
itself with exacting from its conxerts a routine of easy practices; 
and conversion in many cases xxas nothing more than the Irans- 
ferraig from one name to another of that lip and finger-xvoiship to 
which the poor Idolaters had been accustomed. There is a me¬ 
morable cxainple of tliis in the case of an old Japanese xvoman, a 
devotee,xvho, in her pagan state, used to invoke the name of Amidii 
*nn hundred and forty thousand times in the course of the day and 
night; and, after her conversion, in the year l622, to the Roman 
Cnthdic faith, simply (^changed the name of Amida for that of 
Maria, and continued the same practice as lorfg as she lived. The 
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JcsLihs have calculated that the (^reat apostle of tlie east, as they 
call him, St. Francis Xa\icr, hapti/cd, upon an average, tin-ee 
hundred and twenty nine souls a da\ for ten \ears. In the sort 
of conwrsion, Minch this implies, the difficulty must have lain in 
the mere bodily labour^ and the work might Inive been as well 
done hv a stcani-eii<jine-* 

Far he it from us, lioMc\cr, to depiecialc the Romish mis- 
sionaiics. ''I’licir error & were those of the cornipt church iu 
M'hich they had In en tiaiiit^d up; their bene\olence and self-de¬ 
votion sprang froiu theii oMij uood heiu'ts. The Spaniards and 
Portiigue/e are re|noached, and too justh, for the national crimes 
ivliirh Merc roiiiiintted in tluar coiiqiic*,t>; hut it is lilth' rciuein- 
Irercd or little knoMii b\ oilier nations, that the desperate cou¬ 
rage and lemoihcless cnieltx cli'^jdaxed in effecting those con¬ 
quests Mere not nior*' eNtrundinaix than the her'oie \irtite M'liich 
Mas after ward-, exirled in thi^ task of coiixeitiiio and civilizing the 
iiatixes. It liajqrened not unfieqiientlx that, when the father had 
spent his life in tiu* ptusuit of foitune as a merciless oppressor of 
the [iidraii'-, tlie son, reuonnciiig all the Mculth Mhich had been 
thus \\iek(‘dlx aecunndatid for Ins iiiheritanee, dexoted himself to 
the spiritual serviceof that pr or injured race, and died in thatsm'icc 
h\ tlieii hands, or In the sloMennai lx rdomofeontimial labours, pri- 
\ atioiis and i-\h:uistlou. Such eiTorts, j>romoted as the) M^ere by the 
goxei nni(nit,aiid s\^U'maticall^ pur .sued,had hcciisosuecesaful,that 
the goful resulting from the conquest of America had, in some 
places, far ox< I halaiiecd the exils, enormous as they Mere, witli 
xxhicli that I'ornpiest Mas atleinh^d. This might have been 
afliiinod couceuLiug l*aragua),b( fore the expulsion of the Jesuits, 
and conciMiiing the mIioIc tejiitov> through M'hich the chain of 
their missions extended. 

• _ 

* Yet of lluM* convcisiuiis tlie Itoiii.inlO'i iiniong at tliib day make their boast! 

* Let those scicicliis/ sax & the Irisli Tlunian ('nthiiliu hishuji, n lio signs himself J. K. L. 
spcHkiiig of iho l^iutLstant missiuiis aiui ihe Socielv, (Ijftlers uii iho Sl^e of Ire* 

land, 176 )—* Jet these sochlies, uiih ull tlieir IVibleii, iiiul all thnr agents througliout 
the globe, ptodpee to ns,—nut sm h tiniis its spuing troni our missions in ('hiiia, in Shun, 
in Japan, in Asia Proper, in the Pliilippinc Isl.mds, in Faraguax, ihioughout Soutb 
AniciiiH, iiinl the islands iii the (jiilr oi MexiLo, no!—but Jet them produce to na 
authentic pruols of us nianx coiiveisioiis as ^leie ciJeited through the mimatry of St* 
Francis \aiier in one jxeai, a^v, or in one day, and 1 ixiH hccoiue the advocate of tbe 
Dihl^, nnU of the IJoiue and ilie Foreign J\li*>siouaiy Societies.’ This writer relies, srith 
a confki(*nce wliidiiii general may he xery ^»fe, upon the ignorance ul iiis renders* 

Readers of a description upon which lie has not calculated, may be aninsed at heating 
that lie makes Baylc the disciple ot Ihilinghroke, (p. ITS.): that at the Braganaan 
revolution, tlie papal court coiiutcnanced ilic faiutly whicli then rcct>vered its 
(p. S64.); that no persecuting power ever canied lii^'otry so far as to deprive the Jaws 
ot their children, in order to force upon them the Roman Catliolic faith, (p. 1^5.): 
and that the persecution from xvhicli tin* Irish Homan Catholics are only now em 0 rghtg» 
has * exceeded in duiPtiun, extent, and intensity, all that lias ever been eudnted by 
mankind for justice sake,’—(p. 60) . 
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But tli« evil which has been done iu South ^inerira, I13 ex^ 
pelting the Jesuits, (a measure far more impolitic than the expul¬ 
sion of the Moriscoes, and hardly less iniquitous,) is irreparable. 
Scarcely a wreck remains of the settlements n hich they had formed 
from the Orellana to the Uruguay, throughout the interior of 
that great country; settlements in which, during a full hundred 
years, there existed less misery and less guilt, more happiness 
with less alloy, than in any other part of the habitable world. 
The people whom they had eolleeted IIutc ha\e been dispersed 
or destroyed; and the arts M'hieh they hud introduced, and 
which were flourishing there, have been lost. Ji\en the gross 
incapacity, and grosser misconduct of those by whom the Jesuits 
were superseded, could not have produced this utter destnietioii, 
without some other co-operating cause ; and tliat cause is to bo 
found in what is another and most cliauicteristic difl'erence he- 
Kveen the Komish and tlu> Uedonned inissiunaries. The Ho- 
manisfo did not iiiti‘rKiiir«' the Hihh*. '^rhoy built upon the sand; 
the storm came, and tlie building fell. The converts had nothiug 
left whereon to rest their btdief, when their s|>iritual rulers were 
called away. Had the Jesuits raised up a b<Kly of intelligent 
Christians, and trusted them with the e\ideneeK of their faith, 
that faith would ha\c siirxived the system of policy which was 
overthrown in their overthrow, and the Indians of Paraguay 
would at this dayh^sc cxish^d as a Christian and civilized nation. 
But the system of the R<unish cliurch is to withhold from the 
people those holy scriptures which were written for our instruc¬ 
tion: in no Catholic countiies are the people permitted to read, 
mark, learn, and inwaidly digest tln-ni, and wlieii they hear a por¬ 
tion of them read, it is in u language which they do not iiiiderstaiui. 

H Crihliaues^iuio fcUce fie/ /Vrr/^Mn/is tlic title IVluratori’s 
book. The history of the Mnra\ian missions contains a fact in¬ 
teresting in itself, and singithnly so as runtrasfed with th<‘ total 
wreck pf this Happy Christianity of the Ji^siiils among those 
Indians, who imiy properly he called tlieir people, (^nc <»f the 
primitive A 1 oru\iuns, (jeorg<* Sclimid by lunne, went to tlie Cape 
in 1737» and going a little way into the iuterif)r, erected a hut for 
himself, cleared a spot of land for a plantation, and by winning 
the good will of the Hottentots, indiici^d them to let him teach 
tlieir childien. lie taught them to read Dutch, and instructed 
both them and their parents in the main truths of Christianity* 
undefiled with any human inventions. What he did was upon a 
small scale (for he baptized only seven adults); difficulties were 
thrown in his way by the colonists, and he went to Europe in 
1744, in the hope of obtaining from the government in Hyland 
permission to revisit his little flock and continue the labour of 
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love whicli he had bc^un. But he was never allowed to returu* 
The Moravians were informed that the forsaken Hottentots *kept 
together, and longed for tiieir teacher; but it was not till after an 
interval of almost fifty years that they understood how weH 
Scliiuid had laid the foundation of his work. When tlie mission¬ 
aries then obtained permission to form a settleiiieut in the colony 
at Baviaii's Kloof, a Hottentot woman, eighty years of age, was 
carried to see them, being too infirm to walk. Schmid bad 
bapti;£ed her: she had preserved a Hutch testament as a treasure 
beyond all price, which another woman, who had learnt to read 
from one of Schinid’s pupils, used to read to her. Her faith and 
knowledge had been thus preser\ed, and through her meutis the 
missionaries were w elcomed as benefactors and te^ichers. 

One contrast more remains to be noticed; and it is an impor¬ 
tant one. Ilow' Iriunipliaiitly, or rather with w'hat exultation the 
Konianists reproach the Protestants for their numerous schisms is 
well known; and W'cll would it be. if the>, who give occasion to 
the reproach. w ould cmisider w hat advantage they afibrd thereby to 
the eucinies of ihe Hefoniiation. At this linu* there are Protestant 
missionaries abroad fioin all those comuiunities which are agreed 
upon live fundaniciital doctrines of the Christian faith ; in other 
words, whieli hold the same creed, and believe in the validity of tiie 
same ordinances. Lutherans and Calvinists arc thus cmjdoyedy 
Presb} tciians and Indepeiidenls, Baptists, Moravians, ^^ethodists, 
and members of the Cliurcii of Kiigland. lint among heathen 
nations (as in Popish* couutiies), tlic points of difterence betw'eeii 
them are overlooked or forgotten; and tliey have, in every in¬ 
stance, without a single exception, given each other the right hand 
of fellowship in cordial co-operation. Whereas, among the 
Koinaii Catholics, those, divisions and aiiimosilies whicliare kept 
down in Europe by tlie tem])oral authority of the ciuirdi, have 
broken out in tlieu* missions. Jesuits, and Dominicans, and 
Franciscans, and Cannelites, have intrigued against, aiul counter¬ 
worked, and undermined each other; and in some instances have 
engaged tlieir converts in actual hostilities: for the boasted unity 
of the Romish church bears examination no better than its other 
pretensions. 

As the rise and progress of the Christian religion is the most 
momentous part of hiiniaii history, so there can be no more im¬ 
portant or interesting object for speculation than the means of 


* * We have no ’Dissenters here !* said the cliapUin of ihe British factory, in one of 
the most bigoted cities of Catholic Kuruiie, where, fur iioirly thiity years, he repreaeuted 
the Church of England as it ouulit always to he rcpieseiited ; * We have no Dlsseilters 
here. Wtiatevcr they may be in England, the English who come to Lisbon attend my 
ctaureh. They we here what the broad dUtiuctioii is between Papist end Protestant,^ 
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furthering its diffusion, till all the nations of the earth shall become 
one fold under one shepherd. The duty of promoting its diilu- 
sion is acknowledged by every community of Christians, however 
widely they may differ among tlieinsehes in other points. Our 
present intention is to gi\e an account of what the Church of 
England has done and is doing in perfonuaiice of this duty. 
But it will be coiiveiiiciit first to look back upon the maimer in 
which Christianity was spread in former times, and show how 
dissimilar the circuinstaiiccs are niider which its further extension 
is attempted. 

Human and hecomlary causes will not account for the first pio- 
gripss of Christiuiiit}. SVv cun ha\e no hesitation in maintaining 
this, in opposition to Gibbon, the sulitlest and ablest assailant by 
w'homit has ever been impugned. I'i>r this lelioion liaci its origin 
not ill dark times, nor among a barharous pcojih*; hut in llie most 
enlightened age of tlie ancient world, and ainoiig the only pc^ople 
who from the begiunuig hail continued to piofcss, as a nation, the 
belief of one God, to b(» worshiiijicd m spiiil and in truth, 
when all the rest of mankind were idolaters. 'J'liosi^ piTsoiis hy 
whom false religions ha\e been promulgated, or who ha\e founded 
fanatical sects, whether impostors, or madmen, or in that middle 
state between kna\eiT and madness in winch fanaticism fieqiiently 
begins, and more frequently ends, all tlio^e jieisoiis lia\e iiin- 
fonnly appealed to dreams and \ihioiis, and levelutions, and im¬ 
pulses, the proof of which ri\st<^d solely upon their own affinria- 
tiou, imsuppoited by any other evidence. It was otlieiwise with 
the Apostles. They appealed to tlie doctrine of their divine 
Master, whom tlie Jews, their couiitrvmeii, had erucified,—to the 
miracles which he had w rought in the sight of all men,—to his dt'alli 
aud resurrection, and to tlie acknovv Jedged pi nphev ies in wliicli these 
things were predicted. Tor a last proof, then* were the miracles 
which they themselves performed publicly in his name; and so 
notorious was it tliat they possessed this siipiMlmnian power, ami 
were believed to be cajiable of inqiarting it. that there w'ere men who 
proposed to purcliase from them a coJiiinuiiicatiou of their mira¬ 
culous gifts. 

How long those gifts were conliiuied to the church is one of the 
qiiestioiib u]>ou which it is cstsier to ilispute tliaii to deride. 'J'his 
however is certain, that they would not be continued longer than 
they were net'dful. Christianity w'as then left to spread itself by 
natural means. Those means were the tnilli of its doctrines, 
(proved by their perfect adaptation to tlu^ w'eakness and to the wants 
of {nan,) and tlie anthenticity of its history : fur if its records were 
true, so of uecessilv w'as the religion, the origin of w^hich they 
related. By these means, he who searches into the grounds of 
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]Kv]iat has now happily become tlie established and iuhertled belief, 
is roiiiirnicd in hm laitli; and they who in youth and presumptuoua- 
uess, aud that half knowledge which ia more dangerous than 
ignorance, have gone astray, are silently and sobeily reclaimed. 
For a while, these, and tliese only^ were the causes of its exten¬ 
sion. Aud that Chiistiaiiit^ should thus have taken root is not 
surpriziug,for we know that its doctrines had their full effect upon 
the piactico of the prmiitive Christians, aud the intluence wliich 
the exam|ile oi tlieir ]i\es produced was sUengtlieiied and secured 
by the coii.staiu‘\ disphued h} them under peisocution and in mar¬ 
tyrdom. Having thus heim piopagaU^d, miraculously first, and 
then by its iiioiul sUeiigth, woihlly aud seeiiiiiigly accidental 
causes uflerwaids accoleiatcd its pi ogress in tlie natural course of 
human uffaiis. 

Hut even when the aid of iniiacdes had been withdrawn, and the 
alhw ofwoildh-mindedness,fanaticism, and ei rui s, which sprang up 
like tales among the wheat, hud cunsideiably diminiJied the effi¬ 
cacy of lliat example viiiich the Christians at one time, as a body, 
had afforded, still llie revealed ndigiou had its internal strcngtli; it 
hud Its evidences which com led inquiry,—its precepts, the littiess 
and utility o( which vveic acknowledged hy c\ery viitiious mind; 
and its hopes and consolations, the necessity of whicb was felt in 
eveiy human hcait. Jly the'-e it liiumphed over the \ain Idolatry, 
and nut less Miiii philusopin, of the Cieeks aud Itoiiians, the 
inoiistrosilit's of the Egyptian, and tlie abominations of the SyiJau 
uorshij); and o\er tiie J)iuidical system, supported by apovierful 
and crafty (iriesthood, more plausible in its llieory than any of the 
schemes taught in the Crccian scliools, less puerile in its fables than 
any other heathen mythology, and in its practices less degrading 
and less odious. Thioiighout the provinces of the JRuuiaii em- 
|Mie« this process was e\ciy wdierc the same. Every where the 
seeds of Christianity hfd been sown by the apostles, or their im¬ 
mediate disciples, and €\ ery v^ here they sprang up and liarc fruit an 
hundred-fold. A body of Cliiistiuns grew up in eveiy piovince; 
their faith, and doctrines, and piactices, were placed in direct 
contact and contrast vutli those of the established superstitious, 
aud every wheic liu' result was the same. Dagoii fell prostrate 
before Uie Ark. "llie new religion, beginning in the lowest rank 
of society, w'oikud its way up, till it embraced all classes and 
reached the highest. Its increase was continual aud uninterrupt¬ 
ed- It overcame contempt and persecution, the violence of re¬ 
morseless authuiity, and the aits of exuspt^iated sophisti-y and 
imposture. Through ten persecutions not u swoid was diawn, 
not a hand lifted in its defence! It triumphed by patience %nd 
eoustancy, and the force of trutli. At Icngtli it became the esta- 
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MiAed rel^on of die Ronnm empire | and diere the fint great 
victoiy of Christhinitj vrun eomplet^. 

TTie second was over those warlike nations hy whom that em* 
pire was overthrown and divided; and this, important as it was, 
was effected without a struggle. It does not even appear that any 
efforts or endeavours were necessary for bringing about so great and 
mcnnentous a change. Wherever the northern conquerors took 
possession, they were a small minority compared with tlie inha¬ 
bitants whom they had subdued. Superior as tliey w^re in strength, 
and proud of that superiority, they knew that tliey were a rude and 
barbarous people; and though the Romans had become as degene¬ 
rate in every thing as they w*ere in policy and in arms, still the 
transition from wild plains and sa\age forests to roiuitries where 
the monuments of ancient power and magniticence were every 
where standing, and which abounded still with the coinfoits and 
advantages of auciciit chiliration, prcHluccd its natural effect 
upon minds*which, uncultivated and tnorioiis as they were, W4Te 
not wanting either in strength or in gcneiositv. 'J'liey conformed 
themselves to the manners and institutions which thev found, in 
all tilings, where they perceived a manifest advantage in so doing; 
and in nothing w'as the change more easy than in religion; for 
they had no rooted opinions to renounce,—no estahlisliiuents to 
break up, or to alter; and their instructors, satisfied with a no¬ 
minal conversion from die parents, obtained from their children, 
in the next generation, that which was permauent and substantial. 
Thus, throughout the wreck of the western empire, (Britain 
alone excepted,) Christianity retained its place, and presently re¬ 
covered its supremacy; while all that till tlien survived of the old 
paganism and the old philosophy disappeared for ever. 

Tliis was not the case in Britain, or ratlier in that part of it soon 
afterwards called England, of which the Saxons and their kindred 
tribes bad possessed themselves. The Romans either left it, or 
were extirpated : the Britons, when they could no longer make 
head against their invaders, withdrew from the open country into 
the mountainous parts, or to Cornwall and the coast of Bgttany; 
and little or no intermixture took place between the conquerors 
and the conquered people,—certainly not enough to produce tiie 
flightest effect on the language of the former. England then 
once more became a land of paganism; and here we have the ffrst 
example of converting a nation by means of foreign missionaries. 
The process was precisely the reverse of that by which the Ro¬ 
man world had been converted. 'J'here it had begun with the 
poo( and made its way up, unassisted by any human power, or 
any worldly and interested motives. But the missionaries came 
with the imposing rank of anibaBsadors on a religious errand: 

they 
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die^ addregsed themselves to tlie kings of duwe pett^ states into 
winch England was divided; and, having succeeded with them, the 
conversion of the subjects followed as a matter of obedience. 
The kings had an obvious political motive for professing a religion 
which enabled them to connect themselves by intermarriages with 
the princes of the continent, prepared a refuge for them in case 
of expulsion from their own dominions, and placed them in 
communication willi the more civilized paits of the world. 

As the minds of these royal converts were influenced by politic 
motives, in addition to tlic iiiipresHioii which might really be made 
upon them, so the missiouariiis made no scruple of resorting to pious 
frauds for tlie purpose c»f facilitating and securing their success. 
I'hat they laid claim to the power of \v orking miracles we kuow, for 
Pope Gregory, in his letter to Augustine, cxiiorts him not to he 
elated with pride on tliat account. The worth} Fuller says, 'this 
admonition of Gregory is with me (anil ought to b(* with all un¬ 
prejudiced persons) an urguineiit lievoiul exception, that, though 
no discreet man will believe Augustine’s miracles in the latitude 
of monkish relations, he is igiioraiitl} and uncharitably peevisliand 
morose, who utterly ilenics some miracles to have been really 
eftected by him.’ Vet Fuller himself gave a good reason for so 
denving them. ' Augustine,’ he savs, * safely wafted over the sea, 
lands with the rest at 'I'iiaiiet, in Kent, taking, as it seems, deep 
footing, if it be true what one writes, that the piitil of his steps 
where he lirst landed, left as perfect a mark in a main rock, as if 
it had been in wax; and the Itoinauists will cry shame on our hard 
hearts, if our obdurate 1>elief, more stubborn tlian stone, will not 
as pliably, receive the impression of this miracle. But it is wor¬ 
thy our consideration, that, tliough Augustine all his way might be 
tracked by the wonders he left behind him. (when thirsty, miracu¬ 
lously fetching a fountain; when cold, a Are; restoring the 
blind and lame to their eyc^s and limbs,) yet for all this he was 
fain to bring interpreters out of France vvilli him, by whose help 
he might understand the English, and be understood by them. 
AVhereas in holy writ, when the apostles (and papists comiiioiily 
call Augustine the English apostle) went to a foreign nation, 
God ^ave tlieui the language thereof, lest otlicrjvise their 
preaching should have the vigour thereof abated, taken at the 
second hand, or rather at the second mouth, us Augustine’s was, 
who used an interpreter, not as Joseph to his brethren, out of 
state and policy, but out of mere necessity. This I say, well 
thought on, will make our belief to deiniir to the truth of his so fre¬ 
quent miracles, being so redundant in working tliciii on trivial 
occasions, and so defective in a matter of must moment.’ 

This is a subject of considerable importance in ecclesiastical 

histoiy; 
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history; und has a peculiar interest at presentj ulieu tlie coiilro* 
versy between the liomish and the Uefornied cliurches assumes the 
character of a contest, and is likely to be prosecuted with more 
ardour on both sides, with a stronger feeliujs; of what is to be won 
and what is to be lost, than has been muiiifested at any time since 
the last great ed'oit of the itoiuaiiists under James ll. To say 
W'hcn false iniracles began, would be as impossible as to deter¬ 
mine wiieii the true ceased: probably the one ceased when tlie 
other bi'gan; and it nia\ iini be ])iesuniptnous to conjecture tliat 
the real power uus withdrawn as soon as the minist(*rs of the 
church hilhtdy preU'udetl to it tor llu* purpose of pious fraud, 
nhat the iloniish church has pm sued a s\sUuii of such fraud 
mim time luimeinoMul, is wiiatno (leisoii who is coinersaiit with 
church histoiy, und endowed with cf>i:inioii discretion, can possi¬ 
bly doubt, iiuh'ss lie has proitiuti^d his intellect to the authority 
of that church, in inatlers of fai't as wvW as of faith. Tlie most 
charitalde allowance that can be made (and it may be iiiudc ren-*^ 
sonably)is, that these frauds were lealh iinderlaken with a good in¬ 
tent, before tluw becanu, in necessary coiise(]u(‘iice, meie tricks of 
systematic ambition and iiidi\idiial cnpiditv. The la^tter iiudne 
may be ascribed to Aiisrustme und Ins iminediate successors. 
Miracles are n'corded of tliciii, and those nnrach's bear the de¬ 
cided character of politic coiitiiiaiice. 

Most injiirioiis as such a s\steni of deception pioved in its ctni- 
sequences, and sure as those consequences were to arise, this was 
a case a\ herein wc nia\ justly allow that it was pursued witli 
meritorious intent, and that the inissioiiaiit's carried on their pious 
artifices in gtiod faith. They thought that, for bringing about an 
object of |>ure benevolence and paramount importance, whatever 
was expedient was allowable. Ko piinciple can be more plau¬ 
sible, and none cun be more delusive or iiioix* dangiTuus. Hut 
beyond all doulit it has been acted upon, iinhesitutinglv, bv per¬ 
sons who, in others respects, wen* emiia^ntly virtuous and (hwont 
men, and who risked llieir lives, and sacrificed them heruicallv as 
mart}IS for the faith which they were endeavouring to extend by 
such means. TJiey considered the pi'ople whom they sought to 
convert, at[ children, and never scrupled at deceiving them for their 
good. That they should not have foreseen how periioiisly this 
principle w'ould be abused, may afford reason for inipea< liing their 
wisdom, but not their intentions; that they should have appre¬ 
hended to what a df^gree it would he carried by such men as 
Dunstuu and the fabricators of the rraiiciscau and JJoininicun 
mythologies, was iin])ossible. Ijf't no one imagine that he‘ un¬ 
derstands the true character of the Homan catholic church, till lit^ 
is acquainted with the history of die monastic orders, and luon* 

• especially 
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esperially of iliest*; and let him not suppose tliat tlie garbled and 
varnished representations of tlio modem Komanists may be trusted, 
but look to their own authorized and accredited historians, who 
have written aiul published under the sauctiou of their respective 
bodies, and with the full uppiolmtion of the Inquisition and the 
c'lnisors of the pi ess. 'liW lie has done this, he may be assured 
tliat he kiiow's as little of the Koiiiaii eatholics, as he would do of 
the modern Jews if lie were uiuKijuainted with the follies and 
monstrous faldcs of the H alibis. 

Ill tlic da\s of the Benedietines, as m tliuse of the Jesuits after 
them, the more eiilhusiustie and ireiieioiis spirits weie employed 
ill inissiouK, while eooler and eiahiii' luiids foiiiul for tliemseKcs 
a safer oeeiqialioii. No soonei had the uvw ]eli»ioi] taken root 
ill this eolllltl^, than iiUNsionaiies went foitli lienee and from Ire¬ 
land, and by tbeir means Chiisliaiiitx was tii.st extended beyond 
what had bt^ni the limits of the western empire; for neither in 
the east nor in the west bad it t^one beMiiid the bounds of the 
Homan douiiiiion, exetqit in tlu^ ease of Ireland, and probably of 
Ab\ssinia. iU them it was introduei^l into Belsiium, Geriiiaiiy, 
and SeaiulinaMa. Th<' task was more ditru'iilt than it hud proved 
ainoin^ the Aiis[lo-Sa\oiis, for the peo))le wen^ in a more barbarous 
state. 'J"he'IVutoiiM- nations appear to have been considerably 
less advaiieed than those of tin* Keltic branch; and the tribes w'ho 
settled in l^lni'luiid lia<i acquiii-d some decree of civilization by 
acquiring possession of a (*i\ili/ed <*oiiiitry. Some of these mis¬ 
sionaries lost their lives. But if they hud sonietirnes to contend 
ns:^anist the capru'e or jealousy of barbaion.s chieftains, they were 
as fre(|iieiitly pr<itecltHi and encouia«ed bv others of more pene¬ 
tration and lietter minds; and tlie ojiposition of the heathen priests, 
whoM' crait was attacked, yielded to their .suslaine<i and wrli- 
directed zeal. ^J^hc'y had imiiiediate and tangible lienclits to ofl’er, 
brin^iiiir with them w'bate\er useful <ir ornanieiital aits were in 
lhos<‘ a;;es known, 'i’ln'ir sm'<*e.ss wa^ faeilitaled by the vietories 
of Cliuileiiiai>nea]id Altieil; and the subsequent conquest of Bug- 
land by the pagan Danes led, in it*i conseqiieiiees, to the conver¬ 
sion of the coiintneK from wliich thev came. AVliat remained to 

% 

be done in the noith of (ienir.niy and the ndjucent parts, the 
Teutonic knights elleeted, after the Mahonitnedun manner, by the 
sword. Snell of the Sla\oiiic nations as were eonverted received 
llu'ir religion fioiii the (irccks, wlicsii they became considerable or 
politic enough to contract alliances with the court of Coustaii- 

liave tlius brief!} traced tin* piogie^'S of Christianity in the 
old world; and it will be uppaient, upon llie slightest rofloelion, 
that itspiopflgalion is now attempted under circumstances in every 
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respect totally dissimilar, both as to those who undertake to com¬ 
municate it, and the different nations to w^hom we are desirous of 
imparting this greatest of all benefits. But there is one country 
where its introduction was endeavoured without success during 
those early centuries when it was most successful in other parts. 
The reader who is conversant with this branch of history will at 
once perceive that wc ajo speaking of Persia. The causes of this 
failure are worthy of notice, because, changed as the condition of 
tliat kingdom is, they still upeiutc theie; and tiie same causes 
constitute some of the greatest iiiipediiiieiils to llu; diffusion of 
Christianity in pnits of the noihl Mliere llie protestaiil missioiiuru*N 
are at tliis time employed. Political jealoiis\, for which tlu'ie 
may ha\e been some fuuudaticm, was the one cause; and it may 
be remarked that Mauiclieisiii, against which this feeling did not 
operate, made a greater progress than Cliristianiljy in Persia. The 
other was that there, and theie <niK, it had to cinitend with a reli¬ 
gion which upon its sacied books, was connected with morals 

and philosopin, and regulated tlie observances of daily h^i^ 
Throughout tlic lloninn world the priests had neither aii\ sacred 
writings, nor any deteriiiiued faith; those among them who had 
any pretensions to knowledge were perfeclU aware that their 
mythology was nothing better than a mass of undigested fables; 
and if tlie more ignorant were more credulous, they neither knew 
what they believed, nor wh} tiK'y believed it. Their ojiIv motive 
for opposing the new^ doctrine and Stirling up persecution against 
those who professed and pr^^adied it, was likc> that of Demetrius 
the silversmith,' Sirs, }e know' tlial by this craft we have our 
wealth.’ In itoinan Catholic countries it happens not uiifre- 
quently at this day tliat the priests believe as little as tbeir pagan 
predecessors; but the scheme of that church is so skilfully devised, 
and the vital truths incorporated wdtli its gross corruptions and nut 
destro}cd by tliem, aresu congenial to human nature, that the faith 
of the populace is deep and passionate. Tims though the lique¬ 
faction of St. Jaiiuarius’s blood is performed b> men, who would 
make no scruple of saying to an Eiiglihli traveller, vu/i de~ 
dpi, et deripiatnr, it is exhibited to a w'undering and believing mul¬ 
titude. Contrariwise among the ancient heathens, the people wxrc 
less attadied to their superstition than the priests; tliey had not 
the same cause for attachment, and there existed no otiicr. It had 
no hold on the understanding, the imagination, or the heart; no 
other attraction than what its festivals afforded. The Greeks and 
Romans had separated religion from morals and IVonj philosophy; 
and when an attempt was made to combine them in opposition to 
Christianity, powerfully suppoited as the attempt was, it was too 
late even to prolong the existence of a mythology whicli it was 
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hr»f>t;cl to re-establiid) in its former power and upon a firmer foun¬ 
dation. liut in the Persian HVHteni jJiese things were united. To 
the great fuiidamcntul belief in a First Causcj that system added 
a machinery founded upon nualimn, attempting thus tosohe one 
of those prohleiUH which lra\e hitherto always excited and baffled 
the restless intellect of niaii. ^rhe injlliology was imaginative and 
coherent, less nioiisltou««, less absurd, ami, in all respects, less 
offenHi\e than aiu <»tlier that has e\er been proiiiiilgatcd by an 
impostor, or grouii up from popular errors and tradition. Zo¬ 
roaster siicccvded in si^cuiiiig all the advantages which can be 
gained by prt'seiiting to the vulgar a visible and enibleinatic object 
of adoratifiii, v\hilc lie avoith'd the reproach and tin' absurdity of 
idolatrv. llis inoial pren*pls deserve high—almost, it might be 
said, unqualified praise; ]>uritv of mind was enjoii)e<l by them as 
well as of word and deed. \\’lietlier the ritual observances were 
as iniinite and piuM ile as those in the books of tlu* modern Parsees, 
iiiay be doubled; ceitaiiilv lhe\ were not more inconvenient than 
he thought his coiinlivmen would be willing to bear; and it is one 
of the strange caprices of the human mind, that in matters of this 
natiiie, the most onerous laws aie thoac which are most punctually 
observed. 

But this system, like everv other svstem of fable and imposture, 
must have fallen before Cliiistianity, could they have been fairly 
opposed to each other. No such trial was afforded. The reli¬ 
gion of Zoroaster had liriii hold upon the habits and feelings of 
the people. 'Dir Magi were in earnest; and the doctrine which 
endangered their intlnence was opjiosed bv llie effectual means of 
perst'CHlion; for jiersecution is effcr’lual when it is heartily and 
sU^adily pursued; and they wiio maintain the contrary prove only 
how little they have read, or to how little purpose. Bv these 
means the Zemlavesta w'itlistood the Ciospel. It yielded to the 
Koran, herause the Koran was propagated by the sword. 

Ix’t us now look at (he present condition of the world, and exa¬ 
mine wliat aie the difliculties which impede the introduction of 
Christiaiiit} among those nations who are still iu darkness and error. 
It will be fouiid that throughout the largest division of ' earth^s 
melancholy map,’—(nielaiicholv, in this light, it may wtU be 
called,)—the same moral obshudes exist which obstructed its pro¬ 
gress ill Persia, anil in some places with greater strength. This 
IS the case in India; it is not merely that the habits of life arc 
connected there with an established svstem of false religion, and 
the feelings as well as the opinions of the people conformed to it; 
the whole sclicmo of society is founded upon that svslein. The 
priests have great power and greater privileges to contend for; 
they have their sacred books; the pride of learning, (such as that 
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learning is,) and ihc strongor prcjutllroR of a dei-eitfnl philosophy 
^the direct object of which;i»s to ixdease the mind from all rd^- 
ttraints of conscience and of the moral law. There is also a 
jealousy of those who endeatour to intioduce the Gospel. We 
are the masters in India, most happily for India itself. Wnt there 
are native princes in tliat countiy mIio would pladly lecover the 
absolute authorn> that their forefathers possessed; there are ad¬ 
venturers and restless spirits (e\eu in greater propoitioii than in 
Euiope) who eageils d('sire to see the times <»r anarchy re¬ 
newed, that their lawless and reckless ainhition inav once more 
have free scope; and the onlv possible im'aiis h\ which a hostile 
feeling OOtild he excited in the gieat hod\ of the peo|)le (and in 
that class especially who aie the \tM\ sinews of oni ^tnmglli) 
against an equitable and hemlicent gos^Miuneiit, the blessings of 
which are felt and umh^iNtood, would he h\ jieisnading them that 
their religion was in dangei. In other paits of the east where 
Europeans ha\e no doniiiiKin, the established supei*-titions are in 
like manner proU'cted with laws, customs, institutions, metaphy¬ 
sical theorio<t, and the \eneraliou wliieh e\er\ wIuto in that pait of 
the woild is paid to autitjint\. And IIkmc exists a jealonsv of 
European, and more partieulaily of Hiitish powei, whieli operates 
more powerfully thcie, than a diead of tin* Homan or lUzantine 
ambition ever did beuiml the Kiipliiates. Such a jealmisj jne- 
vails in China; and in Japan it exists to such a di^iriee that insa¬ 
nity only w'onld dieain of uttemptiiitr to intioduce Chiistiaiiiu 
there, till some political rexuiution, in the order of Piovidenee, 
shall ha\e opened the way. 

There is also another obstacle which had no existence in the 
first ages of Cliristiaiiitv, when its widest and most prosperous 
diffusion took place. Dining those ages, se\eral attempts weie 
mode to introduce mwv systems of false leligion, iither by bU'iid- 
ing some of the doctiiiic^s of leselatioii witli the dogmas of oiicn- 
tal philosophy and the fantastic cications of oiientai fable; or by 
taking Christianity itself for tlie proiiiidwoik, and electing a 
cfiiper^triicturo of imjKHtnre upon a foinulation ol tiiith. Manes 
succeedcxl in one ol these designs, Mahonimed in the other; 
after some ud\eiiturer.s in \aiioiis degiees oi combiuatioiiH of 
philosophical reseiie, insane persuasion, or frniidnlent puipO'*e, 
had failed in both. Muuicheisni ne\er obtaim-d an establishment 
anywhere: the Musiilmen, in the liist high tide of their fortune, 
swept it away fioin Persia, where it had taken most root; and 
after lingering some centuiies iii did'ereiit parts of Asia and 
Europe, sometimes under jiersceiition, but more often in ob¬ 
scurity and neglect, it quietly became extinct. Hut the Mahoin- 
medans extended tbinr sumuinrv creed wi<ieK in the heathen 
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worldft and brought under their yoke a large portion of what had 
till then b'seii iiicliuh^d witliiii the bounds of Christendom, llic 
intermixture of Mahonuuedauisni in India may be considered as 
facilitating the introduction of Clirihtiaiiity, rather than impeding 
it. But, except Japan alone, there are no cfnintries in which any 
attempt of tliis kind can be so hopeh'^^s, as iliose which are under 
Mahoiiiuiedau rule. Ih'ioie he can he coiiviuced that Christ 
tianity is true, th<i ^lusiihnau must gi\e np that contempt for the 
Christian dogs witji wliieli lie has grouu up from iiifaiic} : he 
must ucknonle<l<te the fntiliu and falsehood of a hook which is 
the standard of his tittle as well as of his faith, and to which 
higher notions of iiiheient |jolliie.s<) are attached tliun have ever 
been ascrilu‘(l to the llihle, e\en l» titose who may doser^e tlie 
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imputation of Hihliolati\ : he must saeiilici' those vices, the free 

indulgence of which is sanclioneii li\ liis own law ; and if he does 

this ill unv Maliommedau coiuUi\, immediate and ceilaiii inartvr- 
• * * 

dom win be his reward. A mishionur\ wlio iniirlit he enthusiastic 
enough to expose his ow ii life in siicli a sen ice, would yet hesitate 
at iiiukiiig coiuerls, when he knew that they would assuredly be 
put to death us fast as he made them. 

It is exident that none of the oiistucles which hn\e hitherto 
been noticed can operate against missions in barbarous or savage 
countries. Jn the laige poitioii of the world which is at this time 
in that slate, there max (and must he) considerable danger to the 
niisigonaries from imiividiial capriec anil the ferocity of the na¬ 
tives; but tlieiv can he nosetlh'dor svstemalic opposition. There 
is nothing to pull down, Thegiouud is oxeriun with weeds, hut 
not eiicuinbered xvitli old foniuiatioii.s, xxhich must be removed 
before a nexv platform can be laid. The greatest obstacle arises 
from the conduct of those persons xxho, calling themselves Chris¬ 
tians, have ill reality nothing of Christianitx but tlie unine. By 
its moral strength it was that lexehitioii triumphed over the idola¬ 
tries of the ohl xvoild; llu* beantiful example of Christian meek¬ 
ness and viitue sidlicing wlieii the aid of miracles was withdraw'ii, 
to establish it, iiotxvilhstaiidiiig the opposition of its eneinies, aud 
the more serious impediments which aiose from its owm schisms, 
and heresies, and groxxiiig corruptioiw. ^I'he success of the Jesuit 
missionaries also, xxlieietlu'x \xi*re most .successful, is chiefly to be 
ascribed to the example xxhich they displayed of Christian charity 
in its most heroic degree. * Tell mo honestly,* said the Kmperor 
Nobunanga to leather Onecchi, ‘ do you really holii'xc xvhal von 
preach here in Japan? 1 asked some Bonzes the same rpiostion, 
promising to keep their secret; and they ('oiifessed to me that all 
they taught was nothing more than mere fables to aniuHe the mul¬ 
titude, and keep them xvithin bounds. Voii may repose the same 
* confideme 
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conAdenctt io aod I prainise you that 1 will not abuse it.* The 
Jesuit turned to a terrestrial glote which stood in the Einperor^s 
apartment, and showing him the extent of land and sea which he 
had crossed before he could reach that countiy, be replied. 
* Your majesty appears to hold us in s(»ne esteem; but if it were 
only to relate fables that we have undertaken such long voyages, 
endured so many labours, undergone so many perils, and re¬ 
nounced our relations, our friends, our country, and all the hopes 
which we could ha%e in this world, could there be any folly so 
great as ours '! The Bonzes may say one thing and think another; 
they may preach tilings which they do not understand, and which 
they know to be false; and it is not surprizing that they should do 
so: tlieir fortune and all their eiijoyinents are dependent upon the 
impostures which they pass off for trutli: hut what are the advan¬ 
tages that w'e derive from our painful ministry, from the fidelity 
with w'hich we discharge our duties, and the manner in which wc 
abstain ironi all the pleasures of this w^orld ! Our way of life in 
this country, our poverty, our disiiit(*restediiess ought to convince 
the most incredulous, that w^e must have most iiicoiitestible proof 
of the truths which we profess, peeing that it costs us so much 
to preach and to practise them.’ 

This reply was as impresssive as it was true and unexaggerated 
in all its parts. But unhappily for the missionaries, the conduct 
of the Portugueze, wiio at that time frequented Japan, and carried 
on a slave-trade there, (buying the iiuti\cs and importing to 
their Indian possessions.) convinced the Japanese, that w'hatevcr 
the belief of the Europeans might be. it had little eflcct upon 
their lives. Wherever a like inference can be drawn it militates 
strongly against the efforts of the missionary, however benevolent 
and however wisely directed. But it is druAvn every where- There 
are no savages so slow in iiitelloct as not to be capable of judging 
whether the ships which visit their coast, ac^ in conformity to the 
precepts of UtosewJio are eudeavouritig to convert them; and 
Uiis is perhaps a greater difficulty than aii> that arises from the su¬ 
perstition or the ferocity of llie people. It exists in India also to 
a considerable, although a less degree. The British have lived 
there as if they liad no form of worship, which to a Hindoo or Moor, 
is as though they had no religion : and the Ciiurch Establishment 
in that countiy is as yet too young in the land, and upon too con¬ 
tracted a scale to have produced any matciial effect in removing 
the not unreasonable prejudice that has tlius been caused. 

On the other band, tlie Protestant missionaries have at this 
time some advantages which wxrc not possessed by any of their 
predecessors. The rapid progress of civilization which their fre¬ 
quent intercourse with European and American ships is effecting 

among 
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nmoug the natives of Australasia^ counteracts in some measure 
the ill example of the sailors; for though nothing tends so surely 
to civilize men as reIigioii> they must be in some degree civilized 
before^ they can be capable of receiving Christianity. * Ignorant, 
uncivilized, slavish, and brutish nations/ says Bishop Law, * are no 
less unrapable of duly receiving such an institution than they are 
of all those other sciences, arts, dnd improvements, which polish 
and adorn the rest of mankind, and make life a blessing. These 
arc not aide to f>€ar nor will they be, till, hy reason (f use, they 
have their senses erercised, to discern both good and evil: till their 
rational faculties be enlarged and improved; their natural genius 
cultivated and r^tined, which seems in a good measure to consti* 
lute their respective Jitness of tw/ic/ The intercourse with Eu- 
i'0|>oaiis is bringing about this every where among savage or bar¬ 
barous nations, except where the slave-trade is carried on. And in 
tills iiiaiiiier e\en those persons viho are a reproach to tlic Chris¬ 
tian iiaine, become instrunu'iital in preparing the way for Chris¬ 
tianity. 

Auutlier and more moineutous advantage is now enjoyed by the 
l^ntlesiant missionaries wherever they are opposed by a priest- 
IkxkI, whose faith is built uprm records, (which is the case over all 
the Eastern world;) they lia\e now the Bible to produce—in the 
languagi* of the country. Whether or not the exertions of the 
Ibblo Society were required at home, some consequences have 
arisen from its institution, w'liirh cannot be contemplated by the 
coolest and most dispushiunale niiud without hope as W'ell as 
wonder. In almost e\i‘ry nation upon eartli, where the use of 
letteis is known, the gospel has been made ready for the inha¬ 
bitants in their own tongue.* It has found its way into Persia, 
and ill time w'ill tind its way into Turkey also, and even into 
Japan. The Japanese who trade with China may read it at tliis 
ihi}'. This would not have been done without the assistance of 
the Bible Society. That society also is bringing about a fellow 
feeling between die Creek, or at least tlie Russian and tlie Pro- 


* Tlio Society would do well, however, to be mure caretul in the revuioii of the ver¬ 
sions which th(‘^ send abioml, especially lluiae in any of the Kasterii languages. The 
Jews at Jerusileni were so utli'iideU with the Hebrew Bibles which the missionary Wolf 
distributed there, on account of the Samaritan text in the notes, the marks of reference 
which they sup|H>sed to l>e crosses, and also the errors in the text, tliat public orders 
were given in the synagogue to burn them. IVy would receive from the English,they 
siiid, copies of tlieir own bihle, hut those copies without notes, comment, preface, or 
any l.ntin character. 

It has been said ih«it one version was published with nearly a sheet of errata in the 
printing, and several iiiaccuiacics in the rendering of the original. The prejudices which 
must be escited and the injury which must be done among some of the enstern nations 
by a version containing so many errors, would far more Uian counterbalance any good 
that could be done by the whole impression. 
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testant churches, and thus places the former in direct opposition to 
Roman Cadiolic church, upon tliis momentous point. Nor is 
it impossible that it inu^ produce some effect among the Romaiusts 
theniKlves^ for while tlm head of Uiat church, and tliose who am 
most devoted to the papal power, persist in withholding die Scrip¬ 
tures from die people, dicre are other and better spirits who 
would let the liible lm\e free course, joining in the prayer of 
die good and Icunied Rishop Pecock to that effect: * O diuii 
Lord Jesus, God and man, head of thy Christian church, and 
teacher of Chiistian belief,—siifler Uiou, ordain and do, diat the 
law and the faith which thy chiitch at any time Li*epeth, be le- 
ceived and admitted to fall under diis cxaiiiinatioii, whether it be 
the same very faith which thou and thine apostles taught or no, 
and whether it hadi sufliciciit evidence for it to be the very faiUi 
ot no !* 

Here let us be pemiitte<l to present an extract from that 
most singular but must iiiteiesling book the Alagnaiin Christi 
Americana. It occurs in that life of the apostolic Kliol, which 
JIaxter read upon his death-bed, and which drew fioin him a 
beautiful letter to the uuthoi\ father. Jl is well known dial the 
first translation of the Rible, which was c\er made for the iii- 
stniction of n licadieu pcojile, was that of Lliut, into the lan¬ 
guage of die Six Nations, j\t the coiiclusion of his life. Cotton 
Mather has the following iiirist icniaikuble passage. 

' Let not poor little New England be the only Fmtcstftnt country tliat 
shall do any notable tiling fur the propagation of the tuith nnto those 
dnrk cormrs of thctatlh uhith art full of tm/ Inhitatuws. lint die ad¬ 
dresses of so mean a person as myself arc likely to prevail but little 
abroad with men of learning nud figure in the woild. IIowcmt, I shall 
presume to utter niy wisheN in the sight of my rcadere; and it is possible 
tliat the great God who ikspiscs not the prayer of tin poor, may, by the 
influence of his Holy Spirit upon the hiarts of sonic of those ivbosc eyes 
arc upon these lines, gi\e a blessed answer thereunto. ^ 

* Wherefore,—may the several plantations that live upon the labours of 
their negroes, no more be guilty of sueli a piodigiuus wickedness, as to de¬ 
ride, ne^d^ct, and oppose ail dne means nl bringing their pofir negroes unto 
onr Lord ; but may the masters, of whom Crod will one day retjuire the 
souls of the slaves counnitted unto them, sec to that like Abrahaui they 
Lave catechuedservants ; and not imagine that the Almighty (lod made so 
ro.iny thousands of reasonable rrcaturcb for nothing, but only to serve 
the lusts of epicures, or the gains of niaminoiiists ^ lest the (jod of Hea¬ 
ven, out of mere pitji, if not justice, unto those unhappy blacks, be pro¬ 
voked unto a \engeaiiee which may not uilhout horror be thought upon. 

* —May tlic. iief^ndou'^ ninssacics of the English by the Irish awaken 
the English to consider, whetlier they have dune enough to reclaim the 
Irish from the popish bigotries and abominations with which they have 
been intoxicated. 

' —May the several facloi ics and companies, whose concerns lie in Asia, 
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Afi'ic'ft, or Anieric-ft, be persuaded, os Jacob was, and before him Lis grand- 
iatlicr Abralininwus, tliat they always uwc unto Oocl certain proportions of 
their possessions, by the honest payments ot which little quit-rents they 
would certainly secure and enlarge their enjoyment of the principal; but 
that llicy are under a very particular obligation to communicate of our 
^//iri/ifa/ fAJtiffs unto those heathens by uhusc carnal //tings they arc cn-* 
riched. And may they therefore make it their study to employ some 
able and pious miuisters, for the instruction of those infidels with whom 
they have to deal, and honourably support such luiiiistcrs in that em- 
idoymcnt. 

‘ —May the poor (Si-CTks, Armenians, Muscovites, and others in the 
eastern countries, bearing thcnniiic of Christians, that have little preach¬ 
ing and no printing, and few ihbles, or good bcMiks, now at last be fur¬ 
nished with liiblcs, orthodox catechisms, and practical treatises, by the 
charity of England j and may our presses jirovidc good store of good 
books for them, in their cnui loiicncs, lobe scattered among them. 
AA'ho knows what convulsions might be bastened upon the whole Mu- 
hommedan -woihl by ^nch nii extinsivc dimity ? 

‘ May sufficient iinmbcrs of great, wise, ridi, learned, and goodly 
men in the llirce kingdoms, pioenrc WLll-eomposed societies, bynhosc 
niiilcd connsels ilie noble design of e\ angdizing the world maybe more 
cilcetiinlly carried on. And if home gciiiious ]>crsoiis will, of their own 
accord, combine for such consnlla!ions, who can tell but, like some other 
celebratod societies herelofoie fonned fioin such small beginnings, they 
may sfxui have tbat countenance of authority which may produce s'cry 
glorious eHecU, and give (ippoiluiiity to gather vast contriontions from 
all W'cll-dis^H)Ned pco])le, to ussi and advance the progress of Chris- 
tianity? God foibid that Popery sliouht LXjKUid upon cAea/ing more 
than ten limes what we do in sazi/ig the iiimiortal souls of men! 

* Lastly, may many worthy men, who find their circuinslanccs will 
allow of it, get the language of some nations that are not yet branght 
home to Go<l 3 and wait ujion tlie Divine Providence for God's leading 
them to, and owning them in their n|iostolieukundertakings. M'hen 
tliey remember what liuffiiius relates ronceruiug the conversion of the 
V>crians, and what Suciatcs, with other authors, relates conccniing the 
conversion wrought by occasion of Pnimentius and uEdesius in ilic Innci 
India, all os it were by mrit/cnf, surely it will make them try what may 
be done by (/t’Argn fur such things now in our day. Thus, let them see, 
whether while we at home, in the midst of wearisome tciiipUtioiis, are 
angliug with m/^, which now and then catch one soul for ourLonl, 
they shall not be fishing with m/A, which will bring in many tbousands 
«)f those, conccining whom with unspeakable joy, in the day of the 
Lcml, they may say, Bv/iola^ I and /Ac lAthbut uhich God Jtas given we ! 
Let them see whether, supposing they should prosi^er no further than to 
prcacA the GoApcl of the kingdom in all Hit ncoild for a ’witness unto a/l 
nations, yet the end wliicli ib then to come, will not bring them tlie more 
happy lot, wheieiu they shall stand, that arc found so doing, 

* Let no man be discouraged by the difficulties which the devil will be 
ready to clog such atteiiqils against liis kingdom with : for, 1 will taac 
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leAve so to traiulute the words of the Vise man in Proverbs (\xvii. 4 ) 
H^hat M able to stand before zeal? I am well sulisfic<l that if men had 
the wisdom to discern ike signs of the times, they would be all hands nl 
work to spread the name of our Jesus into all the comers of the earth. 
Grant it, 0 ntjf God, and Lord Jesus, come quicUy* 

This passage, \\liidi may almost be said to ha\c in it' somelliing . 
of pn>phctic strain,’ was first published in lG91- How much of 
what Cotton Matlier then wished and prayed for has betMt accom¬ 
plished !-—how much remains not only tinfiiHilled, but almost 
unutttniptcd,—wholly so in the part which at this day most nearly 
concerns us! And how arc wo made to feci thus tliat blind indif- 
fcrcncc is nut less dangcTous than blind ^cal; and that the govern¬ 
ment which persecutes one part of its subjects is not more mis¬ 
taken in its policy, than the one which altogether neglects its 
religious duties towards them, as if its own stability and security 
were not mainly afl'ceted by the state of religious opinion among 
the people. 

'Jlie refoniied cliiirclies, howT\er,ha\e not alwa\.s hceii wanting 
ill their duty toward tlie heattien world, 1C\eii when Mnratou 
wrote, he would hardly have felt himself justiKed in his argument 
if, with all his erudition, he had been as well read in tiie histoiy 
of other communions as of liis own. During the first centiir} of 
the refurniation, the rtTonners had woik enough at home. The\ 
had not only to preach the gospel there, but to defend it. sw'ord in 
hand. Yet even Uien an attempt wsis made h\ Coligny, wiUi 
tlic assistance of the Genevan chuich, to ])lant a Huguenot 
colony in Brazil; and if the person to whom the coiiimand was 
eiitrustcil had not deserted the cause in which he was engaged, 
the Portugueze might not improbably have been defeated in dieir 
attempts to destroy it, and Calvinism have taken root in South 
America as it did some fourscore yeais later in New' England, 
What geiieratious of misery and of wickedness might liave been 
spared mankind, if tlie spirit of religious or political discontent 
had more fiequently taken this direction,—if the men w'ho were 
dissatisfied, wnether reasonably or unreasonably, with the institu¬ 
tions under w'hich tliey were born, had witlidrawn in peace, and 
established others confonnable to their own principles and desires 
in tliose wide parts of the new world w'hich were then unoccupied! 
And what good might yet result if 8u<j[i men would take this 
course! 

The Dutch were the first Protestant nation W'ho had an oppor¬ 
tunity of proinoting Christianity in their conquests. It is the 
redeeming^ part of uieir colonial history : w'e are now only begin¬ 
ning to treisd in their steps, and as yeXhaud j^ssihus aqnis. luey 
established schools and churches lu ail their setdements; and in 
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Ccy]<>n tliry admitted no native to any employment under tlicm, 
unless lie professed himself a member of the reformed church. 
Dr. Brown, in his History of the Propagation of Christianlt5* 
among the Heathen since the Reformation, calls this * an absurd 
and impolitic order, w'ell calculated to make the people hypocrites, 
not Christians/ Absurd and impolitic such a regulation might 
be wherever it woidd be dangerous; it was not dangerous in 
Cejion, and Dr. Brown adds, in tlie same sentence, that it was 
attended with complete suitcss. Now although couiiscls, as 
Charles V. said, ought to be judged of rather by their causes than 
their consequences, the coiisetpieiice, when it is such as wasdesiied 
aiul expected, must be aihnitted to be some pro<if of wisdom in 
the tneasures which have produced it. Ceylon will prnbuhly be¬ 
come the first Christian countiy' in the eastern woild. There is 
little presumption in saying that the work may he completed there 
ill a few generations, if tlie system whit'li the Dutch began, be 
steadily pursued : their zeal never went beyond Uic bouiidd of dis¬ 
cretion; nor is it likely now that \vc shall be wanting in eitlier. 
With regaifl to tlie policy of employing native Christians in India, 
we have tlie opinion of that most adiiiiruble mau,vvho w*as a cour¬ 
tier and a statesman as well us a itiissiotiury, the venerable Sw^artz. 
* One thing/ savs he, * I affirm before (^od and man, that if Chris¬ 
tianity, in its plain and undisguised form, w'as properly promoted, 
(lie country would not sniler, Imt bo benefited by it. If Christians 


wore employed in some important ofKces, they should, if tliey mis¬ 
behaved, be doubly piiiii.slu‘d; but to reject them entirely is not 
right, and discourageth. Tlie ghirious (Jod and our blessed Rc- 
lieeiner has coninianded his apostles to preach tlie gospel to all 
nations. The knowledge of (loH, of his divine perfections, and of 
his mercy to mankind, may hi* abused; but there is no other inetliod 
of rt'claimiiig mankind than by iiistnictiug them well.’ 

- With the Dulcli the work of conversion had followed that of 
conquest. Tlu'ir sense of duty was quickened by a sense of 

f udicy, for the Portiigne/e, throughout tlieir Indian possessions, 
lud raised a body of nouiinul Christians, who had been taught to 
regard tliem with a religious hatred as heretics* It may be sus¬ 
pected that the Dutch governniciit would not have doqe so much 
for the extension of Chiislintiity w^illunit diis clear view, that they 
had zr political iiitereht in so doing; for in Africa, where they had 
not the same motive, they appear to have done little or noUiiiig. 
The next niissioii, which was that of the Danes, was unconnected 
w'ilh any vvnrldlv view's. Frederic IV. of J)enmark, had deter¬ 
mined, during his father’s life-time, to establish one in the Danish 
settlement at Traiupiebar: after his accession to the throne he was 
reminded of his iiiteiitfon by Professor Lutkeiis, who was one of 
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the royal chaplains; and two younp; men w'ho liail been educatcnl 
under Professor Francke at Halle, ottered tlienisclves for tliis 
nsligious adventure—Bardioloma^iis Ziogcnbalg was the one, and 
Henrik Plutcho the other. They were botli well qualitted for tliclr 
undertaking, but Ziegcnbalg w'as eminently so; for he possessed, 
in rare perfection and in rarer union, tlie virtues of discretion, 
unw'eariable diligence, self-devotciuent, unci that enlarged benevo¬ 
lence which iiotliing but true piety can produce and sustain. On 
their arrival at Tranquebur they put thiMiiselves under a native 
schoolmaster, took tlieir place among the children, and with tliein 
learned to read and write by tiacing letters in the sand. Ziegen- 
balg composed a grammar and dictionarv of the Tainiil language, 
and translated into that tongue the liturgy of tlie Danish chiindi, 
and the Nc'w Testament, both wliirii he printed at a press with 
which the Society for proinolisig Christian Know ledge had supplied 
the mission; and he was proceeding with a translation of tlie Ohl 
Testament, when death put an end to his labours, and at the early 
age of thirty-six sent him to his leward. * 

This Danish mission excited innchiuteie.stin Protestant Furopr, 
and more particularly in ]*aigiaiul. Adhere Zicgeiibaig, during a 
short Wsit to tliis part of the wwld, was presented to the rcwal 
fainily,and received from ArclibishopWake, the Ilishopof Jjoudoii, 
and the Setciety for |nonioting Christian Knowhslgi*, asMirunces 
of their assistuxicc'. That assistance was continued fioni time to 
lime for some twenty yeais, when, iipcui tlu* proposal of one of the 
Danish missionaries to begin a new mission at Madras, the Society 
undertook to support it: their means were limited indeed; the 
csLsual benefactions falling shot t of ^£'160 a vear, and the annual ex¬ 
penditure being nearly twice that sum, and gradually increasing in 
proportion to tlie incieasiiig success of the attempt. * However,’ 
said their report, * the societv cheerfully rely upon tliat good Provi¬ 
dence which has hitherto prospered tliis and all oilier tlieir under¬ 
takings, to raise up such a tuu* Christian spiiit in this rich and 
trxuiing nation as will Hbundaiitls supply whatever money shall lie 
wanting to carry on so charitable ami glorious a design as that of 
eiiiargitig the kingdom of God and of his Christ upon eaith.’ 
And most tiuc to its <iwn good wishes and benevolent iutimtions 
has the Society been, having continued down to the present day 
the constant and, in a manner, the sole patrons of this mission.* 
That Kiigland hud been so long without taking part in exertions 
of this kind, was owing at ttrst to circumstances; afterwards to a 
neglect alike of its true interest and its duty. Under Elizabeth 
there was neither call for sncli exertions nor means fur making 
them. The shock sustained during the Heforinatioii had so dis¬ 
jointed the w'hole fabric of society, tiiut it w'as long before an ade¬ 
quate 
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quote fiupplj of miaisters for our own Churdi could be provided; 
so that if they had been needed for foreign service they could 
not have been found. But at that lime M'e had neither cdonies, 
nor conquests, nor even factori(‘s. In the succeeding reign, when 
the Clinrch of Biiglaud sci^uied to be securely established, Jamc^s 
was uccupicMl with two projects, either of which, could it have 
beefl accomplished, would ha\e been of more importance to the 
cause of Christiunit), tluiii any cfl'orts for extending it into foreign 
countries could ha\e been in those tinies, lie wished to bring 
about peace with the Hoiinsli ehuich if i e-union were impos¬ 
sible; and to unite all the reformed chuiehos in one form and 
discipline. J)e\oiitly to be ^islied for as both f)bjects v/ere, the 
puisuit of tlK'iii under liis successor, nilhout siitiicicut caution 
and ]>reparatioii, was made one of the pretexts for the great 
rebellion. Dining lliat icbcllion the Society for the Propaga¬ 
tion of the (iospel in l\)rcign Paits was tjist instituted. But 
in the anarcli^ which |>olitical and jc]i<:ious cntljusiaMs had pro¬ 
duced, tlu'ie was too iiuuh confusion ainl niiscrl^ at home for any 
good to be eH'ectcd, or e\cii ultt mpted, alnoad; and it was not till 
the begiiiniiig of tlie last century that llu‘ society w'as regularly in- 
corpoiated, for the jniipose of ‘ furiiishin!i the Colonial Posses¬ 
sions of the Crown of JCngland with Ministeis of the Established 
Church, aiul for the maiiageincnt of such funds ns might l>c 
placed at their disjmsal b\ the chaiitablc contributions of the 
more opulent.* Its operations tlieiefoie weie chiefly confined to 
what were tlicn our American colouii s, wheie thc\ (‘ndeavoured, 
with scanlv means, to peifoim a diil\ which the go\ermnent had 
most iiiiwiseK neglected. It was a tinditiou among the Jews, 
that whercsoexer two men of Israi‘1 weie setllcd together, a syiia- 
gf>gue ought to be built: and in the foims which the Spaniards 
obsened when the} fouiideil a cil\ in their cour|uests, the first thing 
which they set up was a jiost where the gallows should stand; 
and the second, a cioss to iiiaik the jilace wliere the cliurch should 
be erected. The British goxermiiciit was not so sensible of its 
policy and its duty, and the neglect of foiiiiing an cqiiscopal esta¬ 
blishment in America is one of die iiiativ causes xvliicli tended to 
bring about the \ iolent sepai alioii of the colonies from the mother- 
countr}’. Before that event the societ} emplo} ed about an hundred 
missioiiaries in America, bcsidc^s catechists and sclKKilmasters, at 
an expense of from four to fi\e thousand pounds yearly. Its ex¬ 
ertions were confined afterwards to onr remaining possessions in 
that quarter of the globe, till circumstances, of which it gladly and 
zealously availed itself, enabled it to act a more conspicuous part. 

The rise and progress of that mibsiouary spirit, which is at this 
time prevailing throughout the Protestant wwld, will be one of the 
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moBt remarkable features in the history of the present age. It has 
not been sudden and violent like that of the crusades, and yet it 
mAj be doubted vvhether even the impulse whereby tliat great 
movement was produced extended so widely thiough all classes of 
society, or was felt witli equal force. Its rise was so obscuie as 
hardly to be noticed. Little attention had been excited by the 
Danish missionaries; scarcely any by what the Dutch hud eflivted 
in dieir Asiatic possessions; and tlie labours of die Moiaviaiis 
would hardly have been known beyond the bounds of their own 
little community, (of all religious coinnuinities the most iiiodeit- 
sive, and, perhaps, the only one which has never loimuittcd any 
breach of Christian chaiity,) if it had not been lor Ciaut/Zs 
account of their most cxtiuordiiiaiy exertions in Lireeiiland, aiul 
die entire success of that puinfiil inisaion. By that book this 
singular labour of love was niuile known to a few geiiciul rcudui.s> 
and to what was then die still smaller number of peison* who 
took a religious interest in such sulijects. Bui no giiieial feeling 
was excited. ^ 


The honour of giving the first impulse to public feeling be¬ 
longs to the English Baptists. In whut iiianuei tlieii uiuUuaking 
was begun may be seen ill the First NuiuIki of this Join iial; siitliee 
it here to say, that the ]H'ison iiuw' so honoinably known as l)i. 
Carey, who was, till the 24th year of his age, a shoeiiiaki i, <ipvued 
the way. It originated in ihe working of his stioiig lieait aiul in¬ 
tellect; a few of die niiiiisteis of his pc^i suasion met togethei, and 
the first subscription for spreading the gospel in' tlu* headieu 
world amounted to 13 : 2: (i. Tliis w ns, in the year 1792, The 
London Missionary Society followed in 1793. The Ediubiugh 
ill 1796- The Chirrch Missionaiy Society in 1S()0. The Me- 
diodists had long had their missionaiics in the West Indies and iu 
America, but it was not till die impulse which tliey iccciied fioin 
Dr. Coke, that diey extended their cxcilions to a scale which 
made it necessary to foim u separate soi'iety fur its support and 


iiianagcmcut. 

In this outburst of xcal one missionary society of a more ques¬ 
tionable description has been instituted, its professed design being 

* the general evangelization of Gix^at Britain.’ livaugeiization!-^ 

* Bless us,what a word.’ llic friends of religion are called u|>oii 
by the iiistitutors of this Home Missionary Society,' to connect 
the eternal interests of dieir perishing fellow-sinners with their tours 
for recreation or busiaess,’ apd to ' combine their energies for the 
di^usion of evangelical truth by every practical method, till not a 
city or town, village or hamlet, shall rciiiaiii destitute of the means 
of salvation.’ The society it seems has discoveied, that diere arc 
in this kingdom, ‘ tiiinierous places, where a sh^irt sermon and hur-* 
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vied prayers are all the religious iustruction aflforded from wook to 
M'cek; that hi others, that scanty instruction is only had monthly; 
in otliers, quarterly or half yearly, and in others not at all.’ But 
this is not all; mey have discoveri^d that there are towns and 
cities in Great Britain destitute of the means of ealvatlon* Per¬ 
haps tlien M'e may have been hitherto mistaken concerning the site 
of Old Sarum, and tlicy have found that celebrated city in a state of 
perfect preservation, fully peopled, and having lost nothing but its 
religion and its two representatives. Or more probably—for, not¬ 
withstanding our respect for whatever is stated in an official report, 
we cannot yet entirelv believe that towns and cities in this de¬ 
plorable state of destitution exist among us above ground,—per- 
hu])s they may have opened a tunnel, or sunk a shaft to the sub¬ 
merged city of Aiiconiiiin, which, us he wlio was inspired by Cider 
tells us, sunk in an earthquake; and this is the nune probable, 
because Herefordshiie appt^ais to have been a fav<iurite scene of 
their exploratory travels- A lirllisli Heiculaiieuui would, indeed, 
be a rare dise<ivery, and esjii'cially with the ]M!opIo all alive: the 
woild will not be u little curious to learn the condition of the sub- 
terrniieaii citizens, who are iu want of the gospel; wliut has been 
tiieir nianiH’r of life in the Iow(t n^gions; what substitute they 
have found for the siiii, (a secret particularly desirable to us 
at some seasons of the year;) and what their present religion 
may be. 

lint let us hear their report. * The necessary rules of an Es¬ 
tablished Church,’ they tell iis,' present tliosc obstacles to elTorts 
adaptixi to tlie exigencies of the multitude, whieli pievent the re¬ 
gular iniiiisters in that church from extendaig their luliouis beyond 
their own distriets (the reader must take it ui their own English) 
• without, therefore, reflecting upon the clerical labourer, as though 
he were deficient in zeal, tiiis iiistitulioii lca\cs him to guard the 
sheep iu tlic fold, apd seeks out the perisliing wanderers iu tlie wil¬ 
derness:’-—for what? to bring them into the fold? No; but to 
mark and shear them as its own. The institution, which is in 
fact a society for the propagation of schism, 'holding itself in 
eadiiiess to resign the care of its stations to a neighbouring 
minister, or a district association, whenever it shall ap]>car that tlie 
interest of religion may be best pronurted by so doing.’ 'I'lie 
scheme is not new. It is as old as the time when the Great Rc- 
liellion was in preparation, and tlie Running Lecture was set ou 
foot in Yorkshire,' so called because the Lecturer went from 
village to village, and at the end of the w^eek proclaimed where 
they should havt^ him next, tliat his disciples might follow. They 
say this lecture was ordained to illuminate the dark corners of tliat 
diocese*’ This is the statenieut given in one of Laud’s Annual 
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Accounts of his Province, and the note written against It in the 
margin by Charles, evinces that that calumniated king perceived 
the remedy as well as the evil: * If there be dark comers in this 
diocese, it were fit a true Hglit should illuminate it; and not this 
Uiat is false and uncertain/ 

in their magazines, (for every sect, or section of a sect—and they 
all bear cutting like a polypus—must have its magazine,) they have 
given us a sample of die religious instruction which these mission* 
aries communicate; and it must be observed that, by one of their 
rules, no missionary is eni])lo\ed till the ConmiiUec are fully satis* 
fied respecting his character, talents, and fitness for the work. 
One of these qualified evangelizationers has devised what he calls 
Church questions, * for the piir|>ose of creating in his little flock a 
spirit of inquiry after trutli, and to induce them to search the 
Scriptures. At every luoulhly ineeting, tiu; answers to tlie last 
question arc given bveach nieinber, and tin* no\t question is pro- 
p(»sed. The questions aie all fouiid(*d on Scripture, and the 
answers have the explnnalorv texts appended to tliein. I'rom the 
whole is collected an iiislruetive and pleasing train of illustrations,’ 
—of which the following is not selected b} ourselves fiir its folly, 
but given as a snmjile in the magazine. 

* Question .—In what respects do the people of (-fod resemble jewels ? 
Fottnded on MtiL iii. 7. 

' Anstuer .—lii their origin,—In their great rarity,—In their beauty. 
—In their shining quality.—In their prccinusncss.—In their durability. 
—In being omaiucntal —In their value being frequently determined by 
their weight.—lu not being susceptible of injury by passing through a 
moderate fire/ 

If persons are to jday at the ohl game of—what are luy ihouglils 
like? it is much lietter done by the fireside than in a intxding- 
housc. Butenougii of this \vorshi]>fiil association. We will only 
observe, that when unotliervote for the erection of new churches 
shall be moved in Parliament, (and such votes we trust will always 
be brought forward fiom time to time, as long as they arc needed,) 
die dissenting members who oppose the grant, may filly be re¬ 
minded that one reason assigned for setting up this society for die 
propagation of schism by the founders is, because ' the provision 
made in the Established Church for the religious instruction of the 
poor, is by no means adequate to their numbers/ 

An opinion lias sometimes been advanced, that die existence of 
so many difterenl bodies of dissenUu*3 in Uiis country <;ondiices 
greatly to the general g(M>d, that is to say, that schisms in religion 
arc useful to the state,—a position in which there is as much para¬ 
dox and as little truth ns in the old notion that it is desirable for the 
sake of heuldi to have now and dieii a fit of the gout, and that an 
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ague HI the itpring is physic for a king. True it is that, in the 
s^cme of Providence, all things work together for the best, and 
that, considered upon the great scale, present evil tends to bring 
about future good. The growtii of dissent we consider to be a 
growing and most serious e\il to these kingdoms; but, in the 
present case, it has occasioned much good by the spirit of emu¬ 
lation which it has excited, when the tcndiMicy of tliat spirit has 
been altogetlicr useful. The funds of all tlicse societies have re¬ 
gularly increased, even during those >oars when the heaviest pres¬ 
sure WHS felt in coiisequeiico of the transition from war to peace, 
and the general dislocation of interests wdiich tliat shock pro* 
diiced. In part tliis may be expIaiiH*d by the fact, Uiat, among all 
the dissenting societies, a great propoi tionof the income w*as drawn 
from those classes who sustained no loss by the depreciation 
of landed pro]>erty, and dcii\ed all the benefit of having the 
iiecessaiies of life at alow' price, lint the steady increase in ull 
Uiesc societies, and in all otliers of a ndigious character, cun only 
be jjiipiiti'd to u great and growing spirit of religitm.s zeal, quick¬ 
ened by einulatioii. IMie receipts of the Society for Promoting 
Cbrisliuii Knowledge were little more than o£']^,(K>0 in 180.7, 
when the liible Sociel y w as instituted; they now excei‘d «£58,00(). 
Ten ^eai's ago a mournful estiinale was made, that the annual 
iiKHUiio of all the Jliblo and Missionary Societies in the British 
enipiie would not do more than defray the yearly maintenance of 
one sliip of the line. Now it is aiinoiiiicerl, and with becoming 
exultation, that the ex])eiulitiire amounts to more tlian u thousand 
poiiiuls daily throughout the ytsar; and that the Scriptures have 
been published in one hundred and forty languages. That so 
much zeal should exist without alloy, is what no one, who is in any 
degree a<'quninled with hiiinan nature, would expect. Some 
bigotry may lia\e been mingled with it, and more enthusiasm; 
but dull indeed must be; the iinderstaiuling, and duller the heart, 
which <iMi regard the efforts witliont paiUiking a benevolent joy for 
w'hut has been acroiiiplishcd, and a w<'ll-fouiuled hope for wdiat is 
in progress; and without admiring and adoring tlic w'ays of Pro¬ 
vidence. 

The lloinanists frequently reproach the i-eformcd churches with 
the want of that imniilicent spirit, by which cathedrals and monas¬ 
teries w'crc built, and endowed during the dark ages. They forget 
that it has disappeared also among themselves. But were this 
the place for investigating that subjc'ct, it would not be difficult to 
show that the poiliuii of that expenditure, w'hicb arose from true 
piety and genuine bencvoleiire, boars Imt a small proportion to 
what was c^\tol ted from remorse, fir wheedled fioiii weakness and 
siiperstilioii. Perhaps tlie world cannot, Uiroughout tlie whole 
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^bioj are employed as teachers or readers of the Scriptures. It 
has nine missions, subdivided into forty-two Missionary stations. 
These missions are the West i\frican, the Mediterranean, Cal¬ 
cutta and North Indian, Madras and South Indian, Bombay and 
Western Indian, Cc\]on, Australasia, the A Vest Indies mission, 
and the North West American. With these missions 255 schools 
are connected, in which mom than 13,000 scholars are at this 
time receiving instruction, of whom about 1400 are adults; andi 
ten printing presses arc actively employed in various missionary 
stations ill printing the Scriptures, tracts, and elementary books 
for the schools. It lias proceeded wiseh, profiting by the expe¬ 
rience of the other societii's, to avoid tlic errors which they com¬ 
mitted at tlieir outset, and having some advantages peculiar to 
itself. 

The Mi>ra\iaiis (who cannot be praised abovt' their deserts for 
their meek and trulv Christian spirit as a connmmitv) appear 
always to have selected foi th('ii inishionary stations, those pla<'es 
whens either froni natmal or artificial caiihcs, the people w'cre 
most miserable, and stood, llierclore, lno^t in lu^ed of religious 
cxmifort. With this feeling the\ went anxing the Hotleiilots 
under the Dutch govenniient, the slaves in Demerara, aiui tlu* 
sugar islands, the hlsquimaiix and the Cjiceuhiiuler.s, the most 
forlorn of the human i ace, inhabiting the ino*<t eheerless and in- 
cleineut region of tlie habitable eattli. The} went, as their own 
true poet describes them, to encoimli r 

' Strange scenes, strange men j unn)Id, untiled distress ; 

Pain, haidsln|is, f.uiiine, cold, and n.ikediiess • 

Diseases, death in every hideous form. 

On shore, at sea, by firv, by floml, by storm ; 

Wild beasts and wilder men ; unmoved v\itli fejir. 

Health, coniforl, saietv, life, they count not deal. 

May they but ho])e a ^^a>iour*s love to show'. 

And vviu'ii one spit it from denial woe; 

Nor will they taint; nor can they strive in vain. 

Since tLu 2 >, to live is Christ, to die is gain.’ 

Monigomcr/s Greenland. 

They went nolwlicie tlicre was the widest scene for cxeilion, 
but when' there was the most difficult and painful labour to per¬ 
form. Tlic Church Missionary Socict} diixicted its attention to 
those pails of the world where tliere was most to liQ done, and 
therefoie deiioiiiiiiated itself u Socielv for Missions to Africa and 
'the Bust, ‘not, however,’the} said, ‘ considering tludr name as 
binding tiiein to exclude their attenipls fiom atiy other unoccupied 

f lace, wiiicii might present a nrospi ct of success to their labours.’ 
rom the bcgiiiiiing, they declared that their intention was not to 
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interfere with the other existing missionary Institutions, hut to co- 
ojierate with them for tlie one great ol>jec:t which they all had in 
\iew, aud to direct their chief attention towards tliose parts of the 
world which were unoccupied by their fellow-labourers. 'They 
require not/ tliey said, * the pecuniary aid of those who already, 
to tlic extent of their power, contribute to the support of other 
similar institutions; of all such persons they n^gard it as the duty 
to coiitiniic, uudiiniuibhcd, tlie support they have hitherto given. 
Wlial they ask of them is tlieir counsel, tlieir good wishes, their 
jiraycrs. Let* not the Societj be considered as opposing any that 
are engaged in tlie same excellent purpose. The world is an ex- 
teiisi\c tield, aud ill tlie Church of Christ tlicrc is no coni]>ctitioii 
of interests.’ 

They began upon the proper priiu'iple, that tlie Church of 
Knglaud can allow no ptTsoii to ofticiute as minister, who has not 
been e]>isco]nill> ordained. ' Kpiscopal ordination, having respect 
to tlie present improved state of society In this island, is justly con- 
fisrreil upon those only win^se education and learning qualify them 
for the rank which the Lnglish clerg} hold in society. It is evi¬ 
dent, however, that a uussioiiarv, dwelling amongst savages, rude 
ami illiterate, diH's not i eqiiire the .same kiiul of talents, manners, or 
]<‘ai'niiig, which aic neces.sai 3 in an ofticiatiug minister in Luglaiid. 
But ordination admits not of distinctions, coirespondent to the 
degree of relincinent in societv. lie who is once cpiscupally 
oidained, though witii the sole view of acting as a inissiouary tothe 
heatlien, w ould possess the powei of holding and otlieiatiiig in any 
henelice, to whiihhe iniglit be presented, in the Kn^lish Cbiirch. 
'J'liis circuinsluiice iieceh.saril} lequires extreme caution iiiordaiii- 
ing persons for the purposes of missions oiilv/ To obviate this 
«lifHciiltv,tlie^ deteniiiiuxl to send the inissiuiiaries in the capacity 
of catechists only, when personal uhead^ in oiders did not offer 
theiiisi'Ives, or circumstances did not justify an application for 
regular ordination. i^>r this tliey hart the autliority of the primi¬ 
tive church, and the exuiiiple, to a certain point, of the Societv for 
l^rdniotliig Christian Knowledge, the missionaries of which eni- 
jdoyed the ablest of tlieir converts in this capacity. For a w'liilc 
neither clergyineii, nor persons qualilied to act in this humbler 
character, preseiitcxl thcniselvos. It was not likely, indeed, that 
volunteers of the latter description would be found, wlien there 
were other societies which would rcc<*ive tliem u)>ou a higher 
f(M>ting; and the Coniiuittee, when they lamented that thei-e was 
a want of zeal in the Church, and censured it precipitately, and (us 
has since been proved) injuriously on that score, seem not to have 
been fully aware that the climate of Sierra Leone, whic^h they had 
fixed on for thpir first operations, was, above all others, dangeixvus 
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to European coustitutioAs. In fact the Sierra Leone Company 
had been at that time five years inquiring in vain for a chaplain. 

In other things they urere not precipitate. They consulted 
>vith missionaries who had returned from their labours, and learned 
from tbiem * the extreme difiiculty of communicating tlie trutiis of 
the gospel, where no foundation of knowledge has been laid; 
Inhere no previous truths arc acknowledged, from which others 
may proceed; where conscience hsis rarely been enlightened to 
discern between good and evil; and where,perhnps^ie language 
possesses no terms adapted to express the princi]>m ideas of tlie 
Christian faith.’ They determined, therefore, to prepare the way 
for their missionaries, by printing grammars and vocabularies for 
tlieir use in the language of the countries to which they might be 
sent; and spelling-books and other elenunUary works for the 
natives, as intioductor^^ to their religious instruction. They deter¬ 
mined also to print translations of the Scriptuivs and tracts 
conveying in a popular way tht* rudiments of Christian knowledge. 
})f)r>ks they kiuw might penetrate where missionaries would not be 
admitted, and might, in gieat ineasuret sii|>pU their place. The 
press had been the great instruni<‘Ulof civih/ntion in £uro|)e, and 
it was to be liojted that in Africa and Asia the same means would, 
in due time, produce a similar efiect. The liihle Society came in 
aid of this intention in one pait; in another they availed themselves 
of Mr. liruiiton, whom the society in Scotland tor propagating the 
gospel had employt'd at Siena Ticoiie, and they printed his gram¬ 
mar and vocabulary of the Susoo* language, with some cate¬ 
chisms and other small tracts in tlie same toiigiu*. 

After a while, tiiey KUip^ht in Protestant Gurmuny for mission¬ 
aries, wisely following in this point also tlie steps of the venerable 
Society for Promotin;; Christian Knowledge. There they learnt, 
that ill consequence of tlie foniiatioii of the new uiissioiiarv societies 
in England, a seminary for missionaries had bctMi instituted at Uer- 
Ihi. which was at first sup}M>rted by an individual, Mr. Von Schiim- 
ding,of Doborlugk ill Saxony, ranger of the electoral forests; and 
when private circumstances made him withdraw his assistance, by 
the voluntary contrihiitions of some clergymen in East Frisia and 
Westphalia. The measure of sending out laymen in the cha¬ 
racter of catechists w'as thus rendered unnecessary, for the Ger¬ 
man missionaries receiving ordination in the Lutheran church, 
were-received as ministers of a sister communion. It is not our 

.. -I ■ -- ■ ' ' ■ ■ ■ ■ — ■ 

* Thr writer ot the report, liiftwever, was nu&taken in tnyiug, timt never before Imd 
any book been wriltrn, niucli le^s printed, m the native lfm;tua^cs of the westeni coast 
cif Afru'ii. A Utile volume in Angolan and Poriugnr/x, by the Jesuit F. Francesru 
PiicTouio, was printed at'Lisbnn in IdiV. Its title is Ornfia tU AngoiatuffieimUtmeiae 
mstriiicfo noK wma tanta Fe. 
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intention, in this place to pursue the history of the mission, fur¬ 
ther than to show what are tlm results, and how well the founda¬ 
tions have been laid» During some years, so many disasters oc¬ 
curred, tlic effects of the slave-trade were so ruinous, and the 
expenditure so great, that soiactinics scarcely any reasonable hope 
seemed to remain, lint from the time of tlie abolition of that 
abominable trade, \^heii Sierra 1ji*oiic was opened as an asylum 
for those who were rescued from captivity, every thing has suc¬ 
ceeded to ^ extent even of the most sanguine expectations* 
it might l>eTOid, were it not that the climate is so dreadfully 
injurious to European constitulious. Many are the precious 
lives which have been thus lost. And can any tiling affect the 
heart more deeply than the patient leligiuus heroism with which 
men, in tlic prime of life and tlie very llow er of their hopes, for¬ 
sake friends and country for such a destination, kiiowdiigly to 
encounter this great and ceilaiii danger, with no worldly views, 
present or future, but self-devoted, and undeterjod by tlie fate of 
their predecessors, who have fallen victims to the pestilence that 
walketli in iiooti-day! 

One of the niibsioiiarics on this most iuipoi taut, but most peril¬ 
ous station, writes thus to the Coiiimittec:—* 1 Jiave kept niy 
health tolerably w'ell since 1 wrote to ^ou last; but my constitu¬ 
tion is so broken, that a very little exertion obliges me to lie down 
to rest—not to say sick, but exhausted. Our physicians say, 
that had 1 visited Europe in due time, I should have been now 
as strong as ever 1 was. This iuduc’cs me to suggest to tlie 
Committee, whether it might not be made a rule for missionaries 
coming hither in future, tliat, after staying a certain number of 
years, diey should be permitted to return homo for the purpose 
of recruitiiig their strength ; for certainly in this country we do 
eat our bread by the sweat of our brow, and at tlie expense of 
our lives. The missionary would be animated by the hope of 
seeing his friends at the expiration of a given period, and of being 
refreshed both in body and soul; and our spiritual life needs as 
much re-aniniatiou as our bodies do after so much absence. When 
1 say this, do not think that 1 myself should wish to leave my sta¬ 
tion. I have lived here sixteen years; now let me be buried with 
my people.’ 

T^he Committee, upon this affecting representation, very pro¬ 
perly detemiiiied that the labourers in this mission should be au¬ 
thorized to visit Europe after the completion of every sixth year 
of residence *$11 Africa, allowing them thus their Sabbatical year. 

The good has been very great there. By tlie official returns in 
August, 1823, it appears that the population of Sierra Leone 
consisted of 16,671 souls, of whom more than 11,000 were ne- 
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gxoeSr rescued bj our cruisers from slavery. Perhaps.su muck 
happiness oud unmingled good were never before produced by the 
employment of a naval force. Eleven thousand human beings bad 
then been rescued from the horrors of the middle passage, (horrors, 
be it remembered, which have been aggravated bv tlie abolition of 
the slave-trade, such is the remorseless villainv of those who still 
carry on that infamous traffic,) thougli the nioj tality among them 
when tliey are first lauded, arising from their treatment on board 
the slave-ships, has been dreadful, 'i'bey are sett^ in villages, 
under the superiiitendance of missionaries or schomiasters, sent 
out from this countrv, and of native teachers and assistants, 
M'lioin the settlement now begins to siippl>. Tlie oflfect of this 
training has been such, tliat lliough, \tlicii the population of the 
colony was only 4000, there hud been forty cases in the ca¬ 
lendar for trial, ten years afU'i\wlieii the population was upwards 
of 1G,000, there Avere only six; uiid not a single case from any of 
the villages uiuler tlie maungemciit of a missionary or selioul- 
master. It is affiimcd tliat lire ' authority of the wr)rd of fiod, 
in connexion with Christian uiseipliue, supersedes among them 
almost all necessity for human law^/ * Must of those w^ilh whom 
1 live/ says a missionary, (whose life has since been saeiiheed in 
this good cause,) * 1 have seen bronglit from the holds of slave- 
ships. 1 have seen them rise fioni tlie chains of the slave-dealer 
to become indnstiious men and w<mieii, pious Chiistians, atl'ec- 
tionate husbands and wives, tender futheis and niotliers, and 
peaceful neighhouis. Consideiing these things, 1 have always 
thought myself aiiiung the happiest of men, in seiviug in this way 
our Lord Jesus Chiist.’ W uuhl this tiue senuiitof his heavenly 
Master have exchanged that feeling for all the vietoiies of iluo- 
naparte and all his power, even if that powei had been stable? 
Could any siicrcss in tiic {tiiisuit of fame or fortune have given 
him a happiness e^ual in kind or in degree, to that which he thus 
deserved and obtained? Captain Sabine, of the Engineers, has 
authorized the Comniiltee to state his testimony that, * after spend¬ 
ing six weeks in tlie colony, and elusely uiid rt*peatedly inspecting 
the state of tlic liberated Afiicans, under the caie of Christian 
instructors, the representation of their improved condition was 
perfectly true; and tliat in reference to the largest assemblage of 
them, at Regent’s Town, their spirit and conduct are such, that 
he is persuaded there is not to be sccu upon earth a community of 
equal size so truly exemplary.’ A naval officer, who had seen 
much of the negroes in slavery, w'as so struck with the state of 
these, that he could hardly believe they had been under instruc¬ 
tion only since the end of the year 1 B 16 . Inquiring what method 
had been pursued to bring them from the deplorable coiiditiun in 
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which they were received, to such a state in so short a time. Sir 
diaries McCarthy replied, * no other than teadtiug tliem Ihfe 
truths of Christianity, which tliese gentlemen were sent to propa¬ 
gate by the Church Missionary Society. By this alone they have 
ruled them, and have raised them to a common level with other 
civilized people; and believe me,’ added,' if you admit Chris¬ 
tian teachers into >our island, \ou will find your negroes soon be* 
conic afiectionute and faithful servants to you.’ 

And herqg^hc diflereiicc between the system which has been 
thus siuTcssfiilly pursued, and that of the Jesuits in South Ame¬ 
rica, should be noticed. It was a pri]iri}||e of the Jesuits to 
prevent, as far as they could, all iiitoreourse between their people 
and the Spanish AnuTicans. No such policy has been attempted 
here; and the good which has been done, has been effected in 
spite of the had example of tiie disbuiidc^l soldiers and other set¬ 
tlers. To seclude them from the danger of that example would not 
lia\c been possible; nor, if praetiealde, would it have been wdse, 
tin* object being, not to keep these negroes (as the Jt^suits did the 
Indians) ill piMpetiial pupilage, hut to train them in chilizatiou, 
andbiing them foiward as an iiitelleclual, Christian, and Pi-o- 
testant people, to take their part a'*’ British’* subjects in a British 
coloiu, 'I'liis tlie\ are alreaiK beginning to do, some of them 
Inning already acted as jurors in Fieetow'u. One proof, how' well 
these people lia\e profited hv the lessons they haie received, and 
it maybe udd(‘d,one proof also of their kind disposition, is seen 
ill their conduct tow aids their fellow lu^roes who are newdy 
landed from the captured sla\e-ships. Tliei \ie with each other 
who shall clothe tliein, and take them t<» their lioiises us guests. 

are full\ sensible of the benefit wdiich thev lia\e themselves 
• • ^ 

r<'cei\ed, and that wlialever lias been done for them, has been the 
effect of pure Christian heiiciolence; and therefore, accoidingto 
their nieaiiN, they contiihutc largely to llie Church Missionary 
Association. There aie betw’cen throe and four thousand scho- 
hirs in tlie different schools, and there is also a Christian Institu¬ 
tion, or seminai'N, where \outlis arc trained as assistants. * 

'Ilic Roman Calholir histoiian. Dr. Lingard, s]>eaking of die 

* Thus Butisfacioril^ arc enabled to answer llio qurslion proposed by Mr. Cald- 
cleugli ill liihTravels, ' Wliutisthe l^te ol the re>eap(urcd lU'gFU carried into Siena 
1.^00116 ?' llmt gentleman was niiMiifomird upon tliU^pbject uhen ho added, * Mroukl 
it nut have been lietiiT for him to have guiotl^fuchod the HiaaU shores, oiid l>rcn sent 
to woik in a plantnlion, than to be manheAihout llte Cusllc-,vaid in the tightened 
habits of a suldiei, of all others the mostgtdling to a Mack, and bubseqiieiit(\ Irani- 
ported to our Weslliiditi islands to hll up ihe ranks? 1 make tliese observations with¬ 
out incaglng that any blame should be inferred, bur only to show that the well-meant 
endeavours of legislators have decidedly not bettered the condition of the negro race.*— 
(\ul. i, p. 91 .) It is the more desirable that this mistaken represcututiun should be 
contradicted, because it occurs in a work of sumt: value and authority. 
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oooTemon of the An^o-Saxons, takes tliat opportunily of extollinp^ 
Ae papal law of clencal celibacy. ' Had Aiigustiae and hie asso¬ 
ciates, he says, * been involved in the embarrassments of marriages 
they would never have torn themselves from thoir homes and 
countiyr, and have devoted the best portion of their lives to the 
conversion of distant and unknown barbarians/ Otiicr arguments, 
in defence of that injurious law, have been again and again con¬ 
futed ; and this assertion also, or rather the inference which he 
would draw from it, is now, like IVfiiratorrs bootless boast, abun¬ 
dantly disproved by facts. Married iiiissioiiaries arc employed 
by all the Protestant societies: the nieii are not found less alert 
in their vocation, nor less devoted to it because they have wives 
and children; and the women, in tluur station and degree, are not 
less meritoriously, nor less usefiillv employed than their husbands. 
I'hey arc niissionaiies of civilization, and most efficient ones;—- 
helpmates in the truest sense f>f tlie word: half the business of 
education could not b^ coii(lu(*led without them. 

The Societies for promoting Christian Knowledge and for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, whom it is impossible to mention 
without praise, or think of witlimii mingled feelings of pride 
and veneration, use no eiiddavours for inrreasitig their income 
by attracting notice, or by any other devices. Tliey stand upon 
high ground, almost the acknowledges! representatives of the 
English Church. Jiut the missionary societies, appealing, as they 
needs must do, to popular feeling, arc wcM aware that small 
means may be made conducive to the great end they have in 
view; finance being of necessity as anxious a subject with them ns 
it was with the Chancellor of the Exchequer in those difficult 
years, when he had to discover w'hat taxes might ho laid on in¬ 
stead of what might be repealed. Some of their wavs and means 
may serve to raise a smile; one devised for the school fund, was 
to propose that any person or persons who would subscribe five 
pounds annually, during six years, for educating a poor African 
childv should fix upon a name for that child, and by such subscrip- 
tidns no trifling number have been provided tor. it is however to 
be wished that, in all these cases, a vernacular surname might be 
preserved; for as little means are of importance in a work such as 
the societies have undertaken, so also, looking, like those societies, 
far before us, little things become of some moment in the course 
of human affairs. The field of history is already so wide that 
we are glad of every incidental help to memory; as that field is 
extended (and every generation is extending it) such help will 
more and more be required; and yet the propensity of Europeans 
to impose old names upon new^ places, and their own propria qum 
marious upon new people, will be found hereafter not a little to 
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perplex joung leadersy and sometimes to confuse old ones. One 
reason (in admtion to the remoteness of the subject) why oriental 
history is so much less clearly recollected and arranged in the 
mind than that of the ancient or Christian world, is because the 
same names, with little variety, occur in all Mahonimedaii coun¬ 
tries, and in all ages. There is no inconvenience at present in 
having black Gerard Noels and William Wilberforces, and Han-* 
nail Mores at Sierra Leone; but tliey should have their own 
names besides—good, honest, negro names, of African growth. 
The list would be found sufficiently ample without going to such 
appellatioifs as the ^ strong names’ of the King of l)ahoniy, who 
in this res}>eot w'cnt fur beyond tlie ever-mehiurahle Barebones, 
or Antonio of the h^lcven Thousand Virgins Pereira. One of his 
strong names w'as, * 1 am easy in in\ pace, but always in pursuit;’ 
another, * VVliereter 1 rub I leave my scent;’ a third was, * The 
male oyster,’ implying that he was ' hard to crack.’ 

This digression reminds us of another point which may pos¬ 
sibly be nioie important in its consequences. The .Wesleyan 
inissioiiaiies on tlie Gambia ha\c taken up Uu* practice of preach¬ 
ing to the negroes in their own broken Knglish—the talkee-talkee 
tongue. It was assertc'd some years ago in HoUngbroke’s Voy¬ 
age to the DeDierary,(the hook of a very ingenious man,) that the 
Moravians had composed a grammar of this patois^ and translated 
a book of 113111118 into it, and c\en the bible. The patoh itself is 
well described there as iiichidiiig many African uords, but having 
for its basis the English language, fieed from inflections^ and sof^ 
tc'iied by a multitude of vo\%el terminations. That uhich is spoken 
by the I'reiich negroes is said to have a similar character. There 
is iiuiciMl a probability tliatmaiiy iiiixi^d languages may spring out 
of the corruption of the existing European tongues, in like man¬ 
ner as the great brunches of these arose out of the debasement of 
tlie Latin; but the fewer the better. It should be the tendency of 
civilization not to increase the confusion of Babel, but to lessen 
it. There can be no necessity cither for preaching or writing in 
broken English, because the negroes who converse in this jargon 
understand good English tliough they do not speak it, and children 
are just as easily taught the one as the other; but in proportion as 
the missionaries coiidesceml to the vulgar speech for the sake of 
produoiug immediate effect, tlicy counteract what the schools are 
doing. As connected with civilization this is a point of some im¬ 
portance ; and witli regard to litdi'aturc, wc have often thought 
how fortunate it is that Scotch should be the only written variety 
of OUT language, and that there is no Welsh-Eiigliah nor Irish- 
Englisb; that Tim Bobbin is the only vernacular Lancashire 
author, and the Exmoor Dialogue the only sample from tlie west. 

c 3 It 
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ipii>8oiiie coiuttlation to think that when we sludl have a Webh 
Bmudm; or a great Irish Unknown, they must write in a language 
Akt every body will understand. 

' The missionaries at Sierra Leone have every thing in their 
favour, the climate alone excepted; that evil is indeed tremen¬ 
dous, and the scene of labour will of course be relinquished to 
men whose complexion and constitution are congenial to tlie 
region, as soon as a succession of qualified persons shall have beeu 
raised. The work is comparatively easy and certain tliere, because 
they have the present and efiecti>e countenance of the government, 
said appear to die persons under dieir care, unequfVocaliy, as 
benefactors in the vhry highest degree. To be released from a 
French or Portugueze slave-ship, (no language can exaggerate the 
horrors of the middle passage in these vessels at this tune;) to be 
restored to freedom, fed, clothed, treated not with mere humanity 
(which is due even to beasts,) but with a care and kindness that 
may truly be called parental, and placed in villages with their own 
couutiymen, where, iiiidiTthc sure protection of equal laws, diey 
have to labour for themselves alone, u(Kiii lands assigned to them 
as their own freeholds,—die negro’s heart must be as impenetrable 
as that of the slave-dealer, if it w^ere not open to the instructions 
of those who are the immediate agents in dl this good. Is it too 
much to say that w'heii an Knglishinaii looks at Sierra Ijeone, 
and thinks of the part which Prance, continues to take in the 
slave-trade, he may feel not less proud of his country than when 
he calls to mind the Peninsular war and the buttle of Waterloo ? 

In New Zealand the inissiunaries are without any of the advan¬ 
tages which facilitate their eflforts in Wi‘st Africa, and tiiey have 
difficulties of a peculiar kind to overcome, lint concerning that 
fine country and what is doing there, we shall hereafter tieat more 
at length than our present limits can allow. Thv dire<'t benefit, 
which they have to offer there, is civilization, with all the blessings 
in its train. But the first great difficulty among savages is to 
make them sensible that civilization is a benefit, and that any of its 
consequences can compensate for tliat lawless liberty, which must 
be surrendered befere it can be attained. They are in diis respect 
like children, who must learn die grammar before they compre¬ 
hend its use. The w^ay is plainer in India, and the Society there, 
profiting by the experience of others, proceeds upon a sure 
course. Treading in the steps of the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, it is supporting schools, raising up luitive 
teachers, catechists and missionaries; printing bibics and religious 
books, and supplying the Indian converts with the Liturgy of the 
Church of England in their own language, in which latter obmet 
the Prayer-Book and Homily Society takes an active part. This 
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is an objtti of no little momenty especially in India. Mr. Conie, 
one of tlie chaplains of the Honourable Company, by wbam^ibe 
Hindoostanee version was executed upon a thorough conviction of 
its importance and utility, has well observed that as botii Meham- 
nedams and Hindoos place the whole of their religion in forms and 
ceremonies, and cveu consider the repose of the soul to depend on 
tlie due performance of funeral rites, it must be expected ' that the 
absence of all forms and ceremonies in worship should be an 
additional obstacle in their minds to tlie receptiou of Christianity. 
Though grace may enable a man to forsake all for Christ, and to 
sit loose to all considerations of tliis kind, yet it seems desirable 
to meet, as far as possible, what may be called their iunooeut 
prejudices, and this the decent rites and ceremonies of tlie Church 
of Aiiglaiul are calculated to do.’ Jlotli Mohammedans and Hin¬ 
doos, when beginning to feci tliat the religion which is proposed 
to them is worth a thought, ha\c asked, * how do }ou worship? 
what are your methods of marriage and burial * To such in¬ 
quiries/ says Mr.Corrie, * wc can afford a satisfactory answer by 
supplying a copy of the book of Common Pra}xr; and I have 
known instances of naU\eK of India spending the night in reading 
a copy of the Prayer Book, so eager wore they to acquaint them¬ 
selves with our mode of worship.’ 

I'his exeiiiplary ininistcr had one day performed the funeral 
service for a Momaii of the native congiegalion, when a heathen, 
seeing the number of persons who were returning from the burial, 
asked what Knglish geiitlenian’s funeral tlie Padre Saliib had been 
attending. One of the female Cliiistiaiis answered with a feeling 
of pride,' No Bnglisii gentleman is dead;—it is the remains of a 
poor woman like myself tliat ha\c been interred with these 
honours.’ On the same oceasion a man came to Mr. Corrie, and 
said that his former prejudices concerning the respect due to tlie 
body after deatli had at times recurred to his mind, tliough they 
had not prevented him from adhering to the gospel; * but now/ 
said he,' L have not a wish ungratilied. When 1 die, let Christian 
bretliren be tlius assembled, and hear tlie word of exhortation; 
and may 1 never be separated from your feet.’ 

It will not be irrelevant, while thus touching upon the funeral 
service, to bring forward in this place a curious instance of its 
effect. The story^is niated by Bishop Sprat, iu a visitation ser¬ 
mon, as having happened witliiu the compass of his own know¬ 
ledge. 

* It was immediately after the happy restoration of Charles IT., when, 
together with the rights of the crown |in(l the English libcities, the 
church and the liturgy were also newly restored, that a noted ringleader 
of schism in the foi'mer times was to be buried iu one of the principAl 
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rhtitAm * of Loadon. llie minister of die periA, bosag a wise and re- 
gulftr flODfcmaist, (and be sras afterwards an eminent bishop hi our 
dsordi,) well knew how averse the friends and relations of the deceased 
had always been to the Common Prayerj whicb^ by bearing it so often 
a low Tudiment^ a beggarly dement^ and a carnal ordinance^ they 
were brought to contemn to that degree, that they shunned all occasions 
of being acquainted with it. Wherefore, in order to the interment of 
their friend in some sort to their satisfaction, yet so as not to betray his 
own trust, he used this honest method to undeceive them. Before the 
dw appmuted for the funeral, he was at the pains to learn the whde 
oflee m burial by heart. And tlicii the time being come, there being a 
great concourse of men of the same fanatical principles, when tlie com¬ 
pany heard all ddivered by him witliout a book, with a free readiness 
and profound gravity, and unaffected composure of voice, looks and ges¬ 
tures, and a very powerful emphasis in every pai t, (as indeed his tment 
was excellent that way,) they were strangely surprized and affected, pro¬ 
fessing they had never heard a more suitable exhortation, or a more edi¬ 
fying exercise, even from the very best and most precious men of their 
own persuasion. But they were afterwards much more surprized and 
confounded, when the same person who had o£Eiciated, assured the prin¬ 
cipal men among them, that not one period of all that he had spoken was 
his own, and convinced them by ocular demonstration how all wus 
tiAen, word for word, out of the very office onlained for that purpose in 
the poor contemptible Book of Common Prayer. Whence he most rea- 
sommly inferred how imich ihcir ill-groundctl prejudice and mistaken 
zeal deluded them, that they bhould admire the same discourse when 
they thought it an uiipreparcd, unpremeditated raptiii'c, which they would 
have abominated, bad they known it to he only a form prescribed by au¬ 
thority.' 

One of Mr. Corric’s native congregation having been at Cal¬ 
cutta* where she had attended Christian worship in the language 
of the country, but without a liturgy* told him on her return, that 
the instruction which she had heard there was of the same kind as 
that which he delnered to his flock; * but, sir,’ she added,' tlicy 
had no form of prayer; and though that mode of worship may be 
well enough for clever peojile, it is better for such as I am to have 
a form, that we may know what we are about.’ This is a fair tes¬ 
timony to the advantages of a liturgy, and it is much to be desired, 
that wherever the church missionaries establish themselves, a trans¬ 
lation of our Prayer Book may accompany that of the Bible. 
There can be no better preserv^ative ngaiiist error and enthusiasm. 

* Yes, if the intensities of hope and fear 
Attract us still, and pasNiouate exercise 
Of lofty thoughts, the wuy before us lies 
Distinct with signs, thro* which in fixed career. 

As thro* a zodiac|imovcs the ritual year 

Of England’s church.'— JVordsvxjrih's Ecclcsiastieal Skctcieg. 

If indeed the other Protestant churches had been established 

upon 
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upon a Hke liberal foundation with that of £nglaxicU and had 
united with it in diacipline and fonns^ the victory of the Refoinia- 
tion would, ere this, have been complete, and we should not have 
seen Popery and infidelity in some parts of Europe disputing for 
the away, and in others dividing it. England, however, is acting 
in a maimer beseeming that high station in which she is placed. 
The age .of iiidiftereuce is past. We ba\e ecclesiastical establish¬ 
ments uow in tlie East Indies and in the West: tlie beginning is 
made—more will undoubteilly be done as it becomes evident mat 
more is needed, and meantime these voluntary exertions come 
timely in aid of diis great measure of policy and duty. We have 
more than once used those words in apposition: for in true morals, 
in true Christian philoKophy, God hath joined them together—let 
not man put them asundiu-! 

We owe both tliose establishments primarily to the cxcolh^nt 
Societies for Promoting Christian Knowledge and fur the Propaga¬ 
tion of the Gospel, those societies in tliese instances having, in 
some degree, supplied the place of the Convocation, which, un¬ 
fortunately for diis kingdom, has for so long a time been sus¬ 
pended* We owe lo tlieiii also the llisliop’s College in Calcutta, 
a foundation from which lasting aiut wide-spread benefits to the 
cmise may be most reasonably expected; and wc confidently hope 
that the Society for the Propagation of tlie Gospel will l>e ena¬ 
bled to enlarge Codrington College, so as to make it %vhat it ought 
to be, an institution of correspondent importance for the West 
Indies. Means surc^K will be afforded without stint by the zeal 
of our country men, when the great utility and praeticable nature 
of the object arc consulcred; wiieii it is recollected that to this 
zealous but unpretending Society we ai'o indebted for the En^ish 
church ill the United States,'and in our remaining colonies in 
North America; and when, lastly, it is known that in the fearless 
pursuit of its incumbent duties, it has been compelled to exceed 
its annual revenues, and to encroach largely upon its capital fund.* 


* VVe hnve sicen letters from n ^vniloiiun wliu ib attending the Bishop of Dari>aclos 
in liib vihUaliuii, which he commenced wiUiin a few s aftei his Idtiding lii that island. 
Describing the C*odriiiglun esUtc. lu say's —' We drove uii to the schoui and rliupel for 
the slaves, which have been erected l>^ the zeal of Mr. l^nrlar, who is the cliuplain on 
tbu estate, utid Uic unhuun(U*d liberulil> of (lu* c\ii*llciit suriety nliich has (lie niiiwg»- 
niciit of the funds. 1 wish it were in iny |u)wer to cuiuiiiimieale to you the feelings 
which this scene excited. Thi little blatk cliildiLn were all dressed as nicely us a 
painter could wish ; they read a chapter in tlie New Testament qttitc as well as any 
class iu any niLtiuiial school in Euglaiid;—theic uas the s.mie eroulaliiun. Uie same eager¬ 
ness to correct errors, the Hunie precision, 'llir tiaeliti, Mary Douglas, had maiiugud 
the whole schuui wiUi peifect piopriety during the illness of the school-mistress. The 
cha|icl, on the biuw of n clitf, is beautiful indeed ; ami when we were about to descend 
til tlie college, which lies in the valley below, Mary Douglas came to beg we would 
come mill he4ir llieiii sing. Wi- went into the school, and they aud oil of us susg the 
old lUi'tb Fsdlui with great effect.* 

The 
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*llie Church Missionary Society oomplained at its outset, that 
dterewas a want of zeal inthe clergy* a complaint hastily and un¬ 
warrantably made; for it has been seen, that when a call was 
made iroin the proper quarter it was answered; and answered 
by men of the must distinguished ability and character; hy men 
not in the ardour of youth and hope, still less in the heat of 
enthusiasm; least of all, because they had their professional for¬ 
tunes to seek; but in mature life, iu sobriety of judgment, and the 
deliberate sense of duty; men wiio were the pride and oriianieiit 
of their socred older, and whose attainments and high deserts hud 
placed them in the sure paili to its highest stations in Uicir own 
cxiuntry, where tliey were ]i\ing in the enjoyment of all the best 
advantages of society. It was an Jiouoiir to tlie Church of Eng¬ 
land to possess such men; it is a greater honour thus to havi*-parted 
w'ilh them; to have seen them at the call of duty go fortli that they 
might extend the benefits, of tliat chuicli. and thei'eby promote the 
dearest interests of their follow-subjects and of the human race. 


Abt. II.—1- Alouumenii della Towana, 1 \ol. folio, 
a. Le Fabbriche piu cofipu uc (U \ em*zta, mharate, Hlnstrate ed 
iniagliate dai Memhri della Veiieta Ueale Accademia di lielle 
Arti. Venezia. l8Li. \o1s. large fulio. 

^ 'HAT it is useless to argue on matters of taste is au old maxim, 
true to a certain extent, but fiecjueiitly applied be}oud its 
legitimate limits. •On many subjtM Is of taste it is certaiiil} im¬ 
possible, at least no one iius }ct been able, to lay dowm precise 
rules, or to give reasons for our opinions. Hut this imposbibility 
is by no means uni\ersa1; the gieut principles, far example, on 
which architectural beauty dt-pends, luav, we think, be easily and 
plainly laid dowm, and in that cunfidenci* w^e propose to examine, 
at no great length, tlieir application in Italy, the great seat of tlie 
arts; which, we trust, may not jirove an unacceptable matter of 
discussion to our readers. We must prcniibe by observing that it 
is not our intention to enter at all into minute details, nor into llie 
difficult discussion of proportions, as w^e are aware that, whatever 
may be our opinions on these points, it would be impossible to 
render them either intelligible or amusing to our readers without 
the aid of accurate engravings. We shall equally avoid the con¬ 
sideration of Gothic architecture, as, in coidunction with the round 
arched styles of the middle ages, it would lead us into much too 
extensive a field of discussion. We are tlie more induced thus 
to limit our prebeut subject, as the works of which it will be our 
duty to give some account, contain comparatively little informa- 
riouon the Gothic, Lombaid, or Bxzaiitine methods of building. 

Wr 
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We shall therefore merely wq^iire into the merit of the Grecian, 
or rather of the Palladiaii anmitecture of Italy, tliough indeed the 
latter term is not quite correctly applicable, as the st^le so deno¬ 
minated arose before the biith of that illustrious architect. 

The great principles on which architectural beauty and gran¬ 
deur depend, appear to us to be these; UtilitySimplicity^ Va- 
rkty^ Itichiess or^ Omament, and to these we may add a fiftli 
quality, wfaej-e it is applicable, we mean Magnitnde, Many of 
our readers would perhaps increase the list by introducing Propor¬ 
tion into it; but we believe that in all cases the beauty of propor¬ 
tion may in a very groat degree be referred to one or otlier of the 
qualities we have before ineiitioned; and in whatever degree it 
cannot, we think that it falls completely within the due limits of 
the maxim already quoU*(i, and that it must be left to the Judgment 
and improved eye of taste, I’lie merit then of any species of 
architecture must consist in its possessing the four great charac¬ 
teristics of Utility, Simpii('it>, \ ariety, and Richness, or at any rate, 
the tliree first, which may be considered as absolutely essential. 
In the union of tliesc ccMtuinly lies the didiculty of architecture 
and the merit of the architect; and from their extraordinary union 
in the Grecian cohiiniiar temphs we concene to arise the great 
beauty of that species of building. Thi^ two qualities which arc 
peculiarly difHcult to unite, are Simplicity and Variet}, and Uiey 
are so, because in a consideral>le degree contrary to each otlier. 
Without the first, a building may be considered as tawdry, ami 
without the second as poor. 

The menus, by whi<'li these two almost opposite effects were 
produced by the Greek urciiilects in those edifices which ha\e 
obtained for tliem tlu* never failing admiration of every age oi 
taste and refineuieiit, wc apprehend to be these. The leading 
principle of Grecian aicliitectuii' is straight, or ratlier horizontal 
and perpendicular lines, and fjoiii adopting these in all tlie great 
parts of the building much uiiiforinity and simplicity are at once 
attained—to contrast with these, and to produce variety, curves 
are as studioubly introduced into all the details—the columns arc 
circular in their shafts; their fliitiiigs, their bases, the cima recta, 
reversa, &c. of the entablature are merely varieties of curves, and 
the most graceful curves in nature are imitated in the capitals and 
friezes. Again, variety was obtained in a different manner, and 
in a much greater degree, by the alternation of strong light and 
deep shade produced by the colonnade of a temple, where 

•-pillar and pillar alternately, 

bcemed framed of ebon and ivory.’ 

* Wr iiopd liarilly observe that in the quality of Utility, Strength and Daraiion air 
of cou/ar included. 

This 
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This last and most important species of Variety, it may be re^ 
marked, equally exists in the Doric order, whicli possesses hut 
little of die other oriiauieiits of Grecian architecture, and its cha¬ 
racteristic is therefore rather grandeur than beauty, though it 
sometimes recci\ed u niagiiificeut degree of oriianieiit from the 
insertion of the iiuest sculpture in its metopes and pediments. 

The Variety produced by the alternate play of light and shade 
ill die colonnades of the ancients, would have been too great for 
Unity and Simplicity, if tliey had not added long and coiiliimed 
entablatures above, and frequently steps below, thus binding, as it 
wen% the columns together, and uitiiiug them into one whole. I'd 
all these was added the Pediment, a part of the building abso¬ 
lutely necessary for its utility, and of great beauty M'lien not too 
high. The (jreck architects wen* quite aware of die necessity of 
this qualification, as we may sec from dicir works \ but their imi¬ 
tators at Rome were not, if we may judge from the comparatively 
acute angle of die pediment of tlie I’aiithcoii; while, on the other 
hand, there aic beautiful instances of low pedinicnts as applied to 
the Corinthian order, in the b'liiplc at Assisi, and in the liaison 
Carrie at Nismes. Why a pediment of a low pitch should please 
the eye more than one of an aciitcr angle may be difiicnit to ascer¬ 
tain; we conceive it to be because it is more consonant to the 
horizontal lines which pre\ail iil the ediiicc, and becuiise it sug¬ 
gests the ideas of a finer climate, and of more skill in the archi¬ 
tect ill adapting his roof to it. 

We consider these to be the gri'at inincipleb on which llie 
beauty and grandeur of Cireciaii aicliitccture dejieud; as to pio- 
portions, they must derive their lieuulv in a gieat degree from 
fitness; the shorter the colniuiis the gieatei must be their apparent 
as well as real strength; but to prevent tlicir degi^iieratiiig into 
rudeness, it was nercssarv that the} should not be too iimch so, and 
the due iiicditiin could only he a.sceitaiiie<l bv rt peated trials; that 
medium must of course also dcqieiul on the nature of the building 
to which it was applied, and on the appearance of strengtli or ele¬ 
gance, grandeur or beauty wiiicli the architect intended to give it; 
the same observations apply to intercoluuiniations. 

We have mentioned magnitude as one of the sources of archi¬ 
tectural inagiiiticeiice, whicli we think no one will deny; but there 
is one species of magnitnde tliat is absolutely necessary to gran¬ 
deur, ai^ sometimes indtH^d produces it by itself; we mean mag¬ 
nitude of wiiteriah* it is from this source alone that the grandeur 
of the solid w'alls of the ancients is derived, and from the same 
cause arises the extreme grandeur of the rude cromlechs and 
temples of the Druids, and especially of onr magnificent Stone¬ 
henge. The cause of this is tlie idea of strength and power, 

whicli 
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nirhich the sight of great masses instinctively raises in the mind of 
the beholder. Tlio ronversr of the same principle always pro¬ 
duces a degree of meanness in a brick building, whatever may be 
the excellence of its design—an army is naturally aNsociated in the 
mind <if everj’ one with ideas of courage, of danger, and of power, 
and it is therefore sublime; but an army of pigmies, or of dwarfs, 
is onU ludicrous. The effi'ct of ancient Homan bricks may be 
alleged in opposition to this o])iiiion; but w^c think that their very 
antiquity, together with their gretit comparative length, do away 
the nicaniiohs Unit would otherwise belong to thorn. 

In our admiration of ancu'iil arehilectiins wc must not be too 
indiscriminate; the ancient aichitects were, after all, but fallible 
men; some indeed among iheiii were strongly endowed with the 
perception of \A\iii was grand ami noble in tlieir art, while others 
were feeble imitatois or lasteless innovators. The princip/e/t of 
Cireciaii architecture, those principles which were sanctioned by 
an letinns or a Callicrates, wc may safely follow, but all the prm*^ 
iire» of iiidividiial ancit'iit architects arc not to be aecoiintcd of 
equal authority; in Italy many dangeioiis prc'cedeiils exist; most 
of them prohulily heloiigiiig to a period wlieii architecture as w'cll 
as sculpture was rapidly <lecliniiig. 

Of tlii'se we have nunitiom'd one instance, Indonging indeed to 
a better era, in the high jiediiiieiit of the Pantheon at Rome; a 
liuihling to wiiicli, at the same time, we aie greatly indebted for 
setting the example of tin* beautiful domes which adorn so many 
of our modem eliurchcs. Other uneient Homan buildings, par¬ 
ticularly their triumphal arclu"*, ga\e examples of breaking the 
entabluturcB into small portions, a part projecting over each 
column or pair of columns; thus entirely destroying the great 
bond of unity in the edifice, as well as jireventiug the fine effect 
produced by the depth of shade which a broad and continued 
entablature casts. We may here obseixe, by the way', how ad¬ 
mirably adapted wsis the coliminar (Ji-eeiun architecture to the 
warm climates whence it drew' ils origin, not only in point of 
utility as a shelter from the heat of the sun, but also in •point 
of beauty, as every' hour of the day would furnish a new and 
picturesque variety of light and shade.* Another innovation 
of the ancient architects on the simplicity of the principles of 
their art, was the piling of order on order, and the mixing together 
what was essentially distinct; that this innovation was sometimes 
productive of a good effect, we shall imt lake upon ourseKes 


• Milbta *offrono\ Peibiili unu varielH die per com dire m mtiovc ad 
' paiso, prt'bcnUndu uiia infiiiita di (]iitidii stMiipre varmti c diloUevuli. 1/ arcliiletluia 
' noil pMo ofliiie nijggiure bdit 7/r.’ Ho duo*, nut Sivni how vvei aivarv ut the particular 
9 |iodcs of viivicty to which wo li.iu* leii iitd. 


to 
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to deny; after the example of the Coliaeum it wonld be idle 
to do so: but undoubtedly it was dangerous, and its imitation 
has introduced much concision and deformity into the art; 
indeed this innovation may plead iu its defence some very 
plausible argilmetitSy from the obvious ticres*<ity of giving greater 
lightness to the upper, and greater solidity to the lovicr parts of 
the building, as well as the propiietv of iiiaikiiig in some degree 
the nature of the inteniul anangenuMit, by the di\ision of parts 
on the exterior of an edifice. 'I'lie latter argniiicnt lias indeed 
we think more of appaieiit than leal force, as all that is really 
necessary is, that an edifice should not, by its imposing exterior, 
excite hopes of inteiiial in:ii;nifieoiiee to he alterwards disap¬ 
pointed. 'i'he placing of columns on pedestals was aiiothei inno¬ 
vation,first intiuducedwe be]ie\e,aud piihupHi'iom neeessity, in 
the Roman tiiiimphul aiclies; this is destructne of the fine effect 
of a flight of steps, or continued baseineiit, uniting us a bond the 
building together below, in the same wu} as it is united above by 
the entablature; it lias besides tlu^ iuitber ill effect of changing 
entirely the proportions of tlie pillais, as a sepainte pedestal is, in 
fact, nothing inoie than a nioii>.tious liase or plinth to the column 
Mrliicli stands upon it. ^Viiotlieruncieiif iiino\alion, of no frequent 
wcuironce, was the spiral fluting of roiumns; this practice is in¬ 
consistent with the i'ssenlial princijih* of Kliaiizht lines, whicli 
pervades (iiecian aicliift^ctiire^ and fioiii its \c\s nature introduces 
a degree of crookt dness, if we nl:l^ so call it, and of apparent 
weakness, which has a \er\ disagieoahle tfleet—this effect the 
ancients appear to have endeavoiinM] in some ileguve to obviate 
by tiiniing the spiral hue of a pair of coiumiis in opposite direc¬ 
tions, thiLs opposing one weakness and one ohliqiiit> to another; 
a rotitrivanee which icmiiitls us of the beauty of a person who 
.sriiiints with both eves, instead of one. 'riie Rumaii J)oric. 
"luscan, and Coinjiosito stvies we consider as iiuritorious imen- 
tioiis rather than innovations, properlv so called. 'J^lie (ireeiuii 
or genuinn Doiic is ceitamlv superior in grandeur and majesty 
to it^ more recent lival, but the latter has sonic capabilities not 
possessed bythcfonui^r. In the application of Grecian architec¬ 
ture to modern buildings, it is fair to leeollect that considerable 
difliculties aiise. We have no examples of ancient colninnai’ 
architectiire as applied to private buildings, at least none worth 
inentioning; the great edifices of the anciimts, which have sur¬ 
vived to our days, arc temples, aqueducts, theatres, amphithe¬ 
atres, and triumphal arches; the imitation of the first of these is 
alone applicable to modern buildings, at least generally speaking. 
The ancient temples usually consisted of a small internal chamber 
or celln, and a roloniiade round it. Into this cella the public did 

not 
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not enter, and it lequired neitlier much space, tiur tiiiich light; 
our CLiistiuii tejnplch, on the other hnml, require both, Mitli all 
the (leroriiiities of windows and window liaines, which Gotliic 
Hrchilccluro, with an diniost lna^l^ tluiiin, has converted into 
bcuiiticb. ill the colder clirnutcs of riuiicc and l£iiglaiui, disen¬ 
gaged cohnniis too uie rie(|ii(.nll} ohjecttonable, as Jiiteiceptiiig 
the welcome lavs oi the sun, which at the same lime aic not suf- 
iicieiitl} constant loi the beautiful vaiielus ot light and shade to 
which we ha\e ulicud^ uliiidcd. ^1 hi*) (onsideiatiun, togelhei 
with the gieut saving of expense and of space, has oecasioned the 
rieqiieiil use of thue-quailei eolumns in inodeiu buildings, and, 
we will add, has liillv jiisliliid it in many cases, though eeitaiiily 
not in woiks ot gieat niagiiiliceiiie, us in the pimcipal fiout of 
St. Pclci’s. 

^riie gieut piopoitionul lieight of imuleni houses, as compared 
to that of aiuieiit Lemples, has diivcti aic Intel Is to liie use of oidei 
above older, and, somi times, whui jiidicions|y*inniiaged, with 
veiy good etVect; thungli we must eoutess that we prefer a rustic 
busejiieiit with a siiigh* older al>o\e. W In ii Palladiaii arehitcc- 
tiiic heiame uiumisuI thiongh ltal\, its piomoleis seem to have 
roiisideied us aiithoiit} e\ei\ building tliat was uneient, and it in 
coiisequenee fieqiu'iillv happened that most batbaious cdilices 
lose ' like cxhuldUons/—In lliese buihlmgs, and pai Uenlail^ in the 
fjuiils of the eliniein s, wtie bieii coliuiiiis plat i d on high pi'dcs* 
Uils, siippoitiiig eiitabhitmcs that ptojutid over each coluimi; 
ovii these, eolumns ol a ditliiinl oidu , above, niiothor biokeii 
entublatiiie, ending iuqiniillv in a liigli pedum lit, ent in the 
middle like a initie, as it to catili the lam msttad of diiving it 
oif—thebe eoliuuns being oiilv ihiee-quaiUis, and. veiv posbiblv, 
the I iitablatuics and pidmients ovi i tlie doois and windows also 
hioktii.—'i'hiis weie piodiiced buildings tol.illv detien nt in evefy 
piiiiciple of Giecian aicliitii tiiie ; having neither the lepose of 
tlat siiifaees, noi the siinplieitv oi coimeeled lines, nor the vuiietv 
piodiuefl b> the alteinale pla> of light and .shadc^ and perhaps 
lull of uinument m eveiv paite.xcipt wlieie the ancients bestowed 
the greatest richness, wo nieuii the hie/e, and the pediment, 
wliichweie left entnelv plain. ^J'lioso who have travelled over 
Ital^ will not coiisjdei our dcsciiiitiun us overeharged. 

()r all till so (lefeets, the hicakmg the suinniit of the pediment 
is certainlv the woist, and, vve believe', entiiil} without ancient 
pieiedeiit in the classic hinds of Ciieice and Ital} and it is 

frequently 

* When wc ^<iy tli.il the briaking of the poIiuKiit is wa/iont amicni faamptc in 
Greotp ai>d Italy, we think it ri^iil to i>bsir\cthat ic])ii^pntAtionsof biokcn )>pdiinpnts 
gicui 111 the stinnge nnclent i«rchilpcturai pHiniin^v which furm n portion ol the gallery 

ot 
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frequently accompanied by another barbarism, equally unautbe- 
risetf, we mean a practice, wben the upper colonnade is narrower 
than the lower on account of the side aisles, of placing on each 
aide of the upper story a sort of ugly volute or ear.* We are 
sorry to be compelled to add that the churches built by the 
father of modern architecture are not free from several of these 
defects. The palaces built in his age are perhaps generally bet¬ 
ter than the churches. Those by himself at Vicenza are not in 
general the best of the time, but we should here recollect that 
the taste and science of aii architect arc frequently obliged to 
bend to the ignorant caprice of his patrons. Tliis has been the 
case with respect to the Palazzo Chiericati at Vicenza; a very 
magnificent design in its greater parts, and of very pure taste, 
but very much iiijurcd by^ugly stucco ornaments over the win¬ 
dows, and miserable statues and piniiaclis on the roof. The 
latter must ha\<' been additions to the original design, as they do 
not appear in flic engraving in Palladio’s works.—This palace is 
of two stories of unfiuU'd columns, J^ortc below, and Ionic 
above.—The lowxr columns arc dctacmed, and the side ones of 
the upper range arc detached also, the central columns being 
only ^ree-quartcrs. The Doric fric/e, which is unbroken, is 
very beautiful, and ornainciited with shields and bulls’-lieuds in 
the metopes. The Ionic entablature is perhaps too plain. 

The (Jlympic Theatre at Vicenza is another of Palladio’s most 
celebrated works—the proscenium is extrimiely ingenious—it is 
of wood, representing a magiuficeiit arch, looking down five 
streets, which are also of wood, and built iii peispective, if 
may be allowed such an cxpicssion. This piusceiiium is, in its 
architecture, very rich, but it is miserably broken into small parts. 
Its two ranges of Corinthian columns stand on pedestals; its 
entablatures are all broken; it has an attic and is completely 
overloaded with statues, while the legitimate richness arising 
from fluting the columns, and ornameiitiiig the friezes, has been 
unaccountably neglected. Tlic range of Corinthian columns that 
surround the pit, is simple and beautiful. 

The Rotunda is another remarkable edifice near Vicenza, built 
by Palladio. It is a square building, in the centre of which is 
*B large circular room with a cupola, and it has four colonnades, 

orPortici, and tbat they arc also to br found in tlie iiiHgiiiflcciit mins of Balbec, where 
indued Owy arc not the only pruofb that splendour and taste do not always and neces¬ 
sarily go together. WV may here remark that the beautiful little ornaments of tlitf 
anCKSitpediments, called Acroteria, arc utmost always omitted hy iiiodcrn nruhitects. 

* ' Tne lower order must project on each side beyuud the up]>er, in order to cover 
the aisles. Tu palliate then inequality, the iippei ordoris flitiiked by twf> huge reveibcd 
consoles like inverted ears, producing ii mixt pnlygim, a vicious ontlinc, hutli straiglil 
and curved, more fit fur joinery than for regular architecture.’—l'oiii/(/i*s Italy. 

cncli 
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ocich of six Ionic iinfltitcd columns, with a flight of steps and a 
pediment. The entablature over the roliiinii is broken in a 
strange manner, for the purpose of placing un iiiscilplion over 
the middle inh'rcoliiiiiiiiation, and there aje two frightful oval 
holes* for windows in each pediment, which very much injure 
the general efleet. I'lie handsome cireular liall is nincli defornied 
by some freak in stucco, with wdiich its aiehitcct hud probably 
nothing to do. Our reaclets are probablj awuie that the Duke 
of DcvonsliircV ^illa at Chiswick is imitated fiom this ediflee. 

The Church of II Jledeiilore, at Venire, is the most beautiful 
ecclesiastical building dc'.igned b\ Palladic^ and peihaps alto¬ 
gether the most licaultful chincli in Italy, liioiifrh infciior to many 
in costliness and maguilude. Its fu^^ade is a simple colonnade of 
three-qnaitcr romposiu columns niifluled, and the pediment and 
entablature aie milnoLen. It would hase been an impra\einent 
certainly, to diKcna ige the tolnmns5 but it i-#:! gicatc) defect, 
though ju'^lified perlni))-* 1>\ neet'.sitj, the formation of the side 
aisles by half pediments on each side of the building*. \Vc think 
also that the want of seulpture in the |udiineiit is a eonsidcrable 
deiicieijcy, pailKulaily in so rich an older as the composite. 
I’hc interior, also tlesigned bv Palladio is very haiulsonic. 

Our limits will not allow ns to ciiticise an\ of tlic other works 
of Palladio, hut we think we may (loan agreeable senice to those 
of our leaders who may visit Italy, by mentioning that Signore 
PiiKile of \erona, a gtMUlemun who himsidf has considerable 
architectural taste and talents, is the fortunate possessor of some 
very valuable original designs of I'alladio, which were never 
executed, but which perhaps do him more ciedit tiiau any of his 
existing ediflcps; besides a numbei <if diawings of the ancient 
luins of Italy, by the same gieat aichileet. Among these oiiginal 
designs, is one foi tlie bridge of the Rialto, evtiemely beautiful; 
and there arc also others which piove that the taste of Palladio 
was much moie simple and coiiect than might have been sup¬ 
posed from his existing palaces and chinches, l^he same infor- 
ciicc may also be diuwn fiom lus published woiks. At Hrescia. 
in the garden of the Pala/zo Marlinc'iigo l)<d'bh>, is a soil of 
sumiDci-hoiisi of veiy collect and tasteful C'oimthuin aichitec- 
turc, with a coloiiiiade and low pediment with sculpturb in it, 
recently built fiom a design oi Palladio, as we were iiifornied, 
though this design we Imve iievei bc'c*ii able to sec'. 

* Jhrsc uimidws must hue txsn )HIiiir«ii(*rl *iiim tWi riMeoii ol ilu liiiiUliicc!* 
lliry do not nppf.ii in lIu'« npiavinc in L'nllaih/s 0 *)hi dihmiiU s oI Mi \ irttimi*! 

from the nrchilis di*M|^Si«nid gciii I.illV lin* disfOMicit hN omiiMrin^ 

ihr bQiidin^s at VUenza witU pAlladHi's ori^iiuil 
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I^early coiiteinpoi'ury with PuHadio, tlourishcil atVeiiiee, ^an- 
aoviuo, ail architect uf coiiaiderable talciitH,but, we thi»k« iiifeiMr 
to Palladio in c]cp::incc uf taste, and to San Micheli in genius.’*^ 
Many of his cdiiiccs are, liowever, cxticnicly beautiful. Of 
these, one of the inincipal is llic Liibrcria Vecchia, a building of 
tw'o stories, supported by Doric and Ionic columns with arches 
between them, and balustrades over each order. The Ionic 
columns rest on pedestals, which form part of the balustrade. 
Tlic entablatures arc unbroken. In both orders the frieze is 
unusually especially in the Ionic, in which the arrhiuvt 

has adopted the hold measure of pcTfnraUug small oval windows, 
from wliirh depend festoons of flowers, su]>ported by little 
caipiifs. Jly this ingenious coiitriianre, the liea\jiiess of the 
eiitubiutiirc and the iieeesaity of an atiir have been obviated, but 
the experiment is too liazunloiis to bo tried by any architect 
without an ovor-rifliie^ iiecessiU. 

AtVcroiJu, about the same period, flourished San Mieheli, 
an architect of great abilities, and of a genius more hold and 
masculine, but less elegant than Palladio's. This \> proved 
by bis apparent piefereiice of the Ilu.slic and Doric sules t(» 
the Joniun or Coiinlhiaii. Of his uicliitectiire at VtM'oiia, Uh' 
Palaz/o i^oinpei is perhaps the best specimen. 'J'hc lower story 
is Rustic, with an arched eiitrancc and wimlows. Above is a 
balustrade, over which rise eight single timed l{omun-Doric 
tiiree-<]uarter columns, with a coiUiiuied Doiic frieze and a deep 
cornice. In each intercoliimniation is u iomul aidied window, 
with a head for a key-stone, the middle bust being u Ibiccliii.s, 
and the otheis rather grotesque musks of satyrs, with rums’ horns. 
There is a simplieity about this fa^'ade wdiich is verv noble aiul 
striking. The Palazzo 13evilac4]ua, also designed by him, is of two 
stories. Rustic, w'itli pilasters, and over them a eontinued project¬ 
ing balustrade, and Corinthian colimiiis fluted perpendicularly and 
spirally, with a coiitimied entablature and rich frieze. The con¬ 
trast between the Corinthian and Rustic stories is too strong, 
particularly as the former is overloaded with ornament, the osten¬ 
tatious eiiect of which is increased by the spiral fluting. Alto¬ 
gether we should say that it is neither grand nor elegant, but 
certaiiiTy rich and handsome, and its projecting balustrade and 
continued entablature have a flue effect* The I’alazzo Cunossu 
and that of the Gran Guurdia, which is Rustic ami Doric, aie in 
much better taste, uniting much siiiqilicily with sufticieiit richness. 

The Cap<4li Pellegrini in the chuich of Sail Bernardino, also 

♦ _ _ 

* Up was indeed born nrurlj thirty yoarv before hifi groat rival, but ua he lived to a 
great a^, Iboir deaths were only M'paruted by an interval of ton yoarSi Saiiiovinu dying 
w the year 1570, and I'alUdio in 1 jUO. 

at 
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at Verona, is a apecimon by Sammichcli of a different description 
from those we have mentioned. It is a circular edifice of Corin¬ 
thian architecture, rather deformed by the alternate pairs of 
columns having spiral fliitings. yet upon the whole simple and 
elegant. The Palazzo Grimani on the Canal Grande at Venice, 
is another noble specimen of his skill, and is indeed one of the 
most magnificent buildings in Italy. It is of three stories, the 
loM'est supported by fluted Corinthian pilasters, and the two 
others by fluted tiirce-quniicr columns, also Coiiuihian, and is 
the only instance with which we are acquainted, of the repetition 
of the same ordei. The internal arrangement is also much coin* 
mended in Count Cicoguara’s work. 

Contemporary with Palladio, though his junior and surviving 
him nearly thiily years, flourished Scamozzi. His principal work 
is the Palazzo 'riissiiio at Vicenza, a building of two stories, the 
bas(*mcnt snppoited b) Ionic columns, and the upper by Corin* 
thian pilasteih, both inifliited,—the upper entablature is mifor- 
tunately biokeii. In Count Cieognnra’s work he is eriticised 
severely for bin addition of a tliird htory to the Procuratic Nuove 
of Sanso\ino, at Wnice. He has here aUogelher omitted the 
frieze in the eutablatuie, which crowns the edifice; an inexcusa* 
blc license. This is the more to be regretted, ns the friezes of 
the two other <iiders are very rich and imposing. 

Wc cannot leave the con<^idcraUon of the buildings in Ve* 
nice, w'ithont noticing one of the most beautiful in that city. 
Those of our readeis who have never visited the Queen of the 
Adriatic, will be surprised when we name the public prison, a 
Rustic and Doric edifice, combining, in the highest degree, gran¬ 
deur and majesty with the simplicity and strength which should 
characterise a place of confinement. It w^as designed by Antonio 
da Ponte, the architect of the bridge of the Rialto. The base¬ 
ment story of this building is a rustic arcade, with lions’ heads for 
key-stones, alluding probably to the Venetian republic, by which 
it was erected. A continued cornice divides it from the upper 
story which is also Rustic, adorned with an unfluted Doric o^er. 
Over the arches are windows, with simple balustrades and alter¬ 
nately circular and triangular pediments, and to crown the whole, 
an unbroken Doric entablature. 

Turning our attention south of Lombardy, the earliest archi¬ 
tect to whom we shall direct the attention of our readcis, is Bru¬ 
nelleschi, who flourished a centiiiy before Palladio, and gained 
the highest honour by the design of the cupola of the cathedral 
of Florence, a work on which the admiration of Michael Angelo 
would have stamped immortality, even though the edifice had 
ceased to exist. The merit of the interior of the church of Santo 

I) Spirito 
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at is also coiisidcrabKs paitK'uliirly coiiNidcriiig 

carlv dale. At llie same time, however, that we pay the highest 
respect to the genius of ISrunellesehi, our retuiers must not sup« 
pose that we luteiul to consider uichitecture as attaining in his 
hands the degiec ui'elegance to which It unlved In the north of 
Italy. 'J'iie luxt great architect in order of time was Leon Dat 
tista Alheiti, the designer of the church of St. Andrea, at Mantua, 
a very noble buihling. and of very simple urchitecture. The nave 
transept, and elioir are each of one aisle, coupled composite co 
lunins, with a continued enlabiulure, siippoi ting the senii-circiilar 
roof.—'The west end is iiieoirecl, though huudsoinc,hut we think 
it is bv a later aicliitect. Alberti was one of the euilicst writers 


on his }>rofession. 

We uui\ here lemaik how ueailv the arts of design are allied, 
and how often in llalv two, at least, of them have been united in 
the same peison. (jiotto, ivapliael, (iiulio l!omnno, Doineni- 
chino, and i’ietio daCoituna weie all ili^tiiigiiished uiehilectsas 
well as painterN, \v Idle Sansovino and Diinini added sculpture, 
and Michael Angelo boll: the si* U i art > to architecture. Tlie 
union of painting and aivhitectuie we think auspieious to both; 
that the jiidicions and correct use of the latter is capable of 
increasing the ehaims of the liiiest picture can be doubted by no 
one who has sc vii the inaaiiitleeiit c/lects that Paul Veioiicse has 
produced by these means. On the other hand a practical know'- 
Icdge ot paintiug is likely to be veiy advantageous to an architect, 
not only by iiiaLing him more stnsible of the idVects of form, and 
light, and shade, but also by reiideiing lam more awaic of the 
good or bad haii associations of any paitieulur style of archilee- 
Uire in apuiticiilur situation. We aie not eipially sure of tlie 
advantage* to an aichiuct of adding .seulptiiie to his ae(|niiemcnts. 
Us it may induce him to saciiiiee in some measure the general 
form or distiihulion of a building to its K ss important details, and 
to the wish of iiitioduciiig liis other, and peihaps favourite, pro¬ 
fession ; a possibiliu wlitc li Sansovino believed to have realised 


hi the Loggia at W uicc. iicnvevu, the* gicatc'st statuary of the 
Chiistiaii a'ra eieeteil the magic dome ol St. Petcr\s, while'the 


Uuphael of scMptuie, wiiose leceiit loss is laiueiiled by the whole 
eivili/.cd w'oild, has displa\(*d his taste no less tliaii his niuiiifi- 
ceiice ill the chinch which he iiileiided to grace the place of his 
birth. 


The chinch of St. Petei’s, with its superb cupola, its prodi¬ 
gious dimensions, and its exlruordinaiy riches of sculpture and 
mosaic painting, is ttndoiibledly the most inagnUicent Christian 
temple in the vvoild. "riic language of eiitliiisiasni, atonce poetic 
and leligjous, has been exhausted in celebiatiiig its praises, and 

it 
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it lealiy requiics sotiio iVocfiom from piejudicc and »oiiic feclf- 
command, us well as boldiirss, to l)o able to form, and to venture 
to express a dispassionate, calm opinion upon its merits and de¬ 
fects. VVe cannot help thinkiii|r, that considering the talents 
which were employed in its erection, the great length of time 
consumed betwixt its romineiiccnient and its termination, and 
the unbounded expense lavished on it, it is rather surpiisiiig 
that it is not much more inagiiiiieeiit; and we are perfectly con¬ 
vinced, that if the same uniiinited means were jdneed at the dis¬ 
posal of some living architeets, this would be the result. The 

f reat entrance to it is through a eouit sm rounded by an oval 
)oric colonnade; this was indeed a grand eoiieeption, but its 
execution is open to some criticism. Tiiis roiut is adorned by 
an ancient obelisk, and two foiintaiiis of tlie utmost simplicity and 
elegance. The front itself is ((itainly rich and handsome; but it 
is very inferior to nliat it oiiglit to have been, eoiisidcring the im¬ 
portance of tlic building to wliieli it bi lokigt. It lias many of the 
faults to which \ve liave befoie alliiibHl. Its <'o|iim!:s urc^merely 
three-quarters, its windows look like- viiy unsigliljy boles, and it 
has an uglv :.Uic above its eolonnadt*. 1^*1 any of our readers 
compare this front, with the we* tern fa^vule of fan own St. Paul’s, 
or still more with that of St. (biievieve at Paris, and they will 
see how iniicli greater niugnilieence has been produced on a iinich 
smaller scale. 

On entering St. Peter*s, e\t ly obseiver is astonished that its 
dimensions appear so much less tliun they really are. This has 
been attilbuted to the justness of the proportions of tlic building, 
and strangely cuougli has been nddiiccd as n merit. On a very 
little consideiatioii this must appear a most extiaurdlnaiy error. 
If iiulccd it be owing to the pioportions of St. Petei's that it 
appears less than it is, this must be considered as u pi oof, not that 
its proportions arc exactly what tlity ought to be, but that there 
is something wrong about tlunn; Ifir its inaguifirf'nt dimensions 
arc generally and justly regarded as one lit cause of our admira¬ 
tion, and therefore that must be thought a defec t which conceals 
their immensity. If, on the other hand, it be a merit in the pro¬ 
portions of St. Peter’s that they diminish to the eye its real size, 
then that size must be a defect, and the expense ami labour of 
producing it must have been more than wasted. In truth, how¬ 
ever, wc doubt altogether the justin'ss of the tlieoty which attri¬ 
butes to the general proportions of a biiildiiig unassisted by its 
darkness or lightness, the power of diniinishiiig or augmenting 
the whole magnitude of a building. Wc think the true cause of 
the apparent diminution of St. Ptlei’*, in iKirt at least, may lie the 
great magnitude fii the iiumeioiis statues iu the ehutcli. '^J'Iicm 
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WCB, in fact, all colossal, and as our eye is accustomed to stntnea 
•tore near the siae of life, they serve as a* false standard by which 
we measure the church in which they stand.* We suspect also 
that statues of white marble have, ftom their brilliancy of colour, 
die appearance of being much nearer to the eye than they really 
are, which must of course diminish their apparent magnitude, and 
render the scale afforded by them still more fallacious. The 
preat light of St. Peter’s, especially when contrasted, as it will be 
involuntarily by all foreigners, with the gloominess of their own 
Gothic cathedrals, contributes to the same effect of reducing ha 
seeming dimensions. 

On the whole, tlie interior of St. Peter’s is very handibttie, so 
handsome that our remarks may seem too minute, and hypercriti* 
cal, when there is so much to admire; but wc cannot help regret* 
ting that the entablature over the pilasters of the naVc is so much 
broken, and that the beautiful frieze, which is over two of them, has 
not been continued. As it is, it only serves to make the deficiency 
more striking. We also think that there is too great af*inixture of 
differently coloured marbles in the arches that support the nave,and 
the capella papale is certainly a disgrace to so noble, and generstiy 
simple an edince. It is a singular circumstance that the tall fluted 
and reeded Corinthian pilasters between the arches of the nave, 
are only painted in imitation of white marble. The retrenchment 
of some of the superfluous ornan.ents of the church would proba¬ 
bly have sufficed to have made them what they pretend to be. Of 
the cupola we have already intimated the highest admiration, and 
the only change which, to our apprehension, would renddr it more 
beautiful, we mean the continuing the entablature over its pilas¬ 
ters, would perhaps add too much to its weight for the security 
of ibe building. After all, the continuance of an internal enta¬ 
blature is of much less importance, as, in truth, any cornice within 
m building is rather a solecism, it being properly and originally 
flie projection of the roof; for this remark we are indebted to 
Milizia, who suggests that it would be better in the interior of a 
building to omit the cornice altogether, making use of a simple 
fneze. It is difficult to conceive the splendid effect of the archi¬ 
tecture of St. Peter’s, when the illuminated cross, notwithstand¬ 
ing its own extreme brilliance, casts a dim religious light over all 
the more remote parts of the edifice; while those which wholly 

* Mr.* Foni^lli hat attributed thU tu another, but analogouv cause.—lie says, * St. 
Paul’s is great because every thing around it is Kttle; at Rome tlie eye is accustomed 
to nobler dimnnsions, and measures St. Peter's by a larger scale.’ The Coliseom Sad 
the semi-rircnlar colonnade of St. Peter’s itself are indeed of such gigantic dimenrions, 
that it is no wonder il ilic cluiicli aliould sutler by such a scale, and |ierliaps this may 
be in port the cause of thr appuTcnt diminution wc are now considering. Mlliain, 
hisDixionark) dclfe Uelle Arti, nriirleProporsioui. has given the same reason which we 
have adopted, for (he apparent diminution of 5t. Peter’s. 
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retire from its effulgence are thrown into the deepest shade.'— 
Then indeed the church appears in its real gigantic proportions, 
all its minor defects are lost in the magnificence and sublimity of 
the whole; and we are compelled to confess that it is worthy to 
be the chief temple of the gieat city, which claims for itself the 
pre-eminence of Christendom. 

The principal front of the church of St. John Ijalcraii is well 
worthy of our admiration, and lias indeed a \er> fine effect, chiefiy 
from the existence of that contrast of light and shade which is 
wanting in that of St. Peter’s. It is, howc\er, of a much more 
recent date, and dues honour to its designer Galilei, and to the 
early part of the eighteenth century. 

. Of the palaces of Home, we tliiuk the Fanicsc, built by San 
Gallo, Michael Angelo, and Giacomo dtdia Porta, is by far the 
handsomest, and is iudecfl u building of noble simplici^. 

To Michel Angelo we are also indebted for the thiee beautiful, 
though very incorrect j)allbes of the Capitol, as we arc to l^aphael 
for the grand facade of the Palazzo Stoppani, consisting of a 
Doric emounade resting on a rustic basement, with an attic over 
an unbroken entablature. The rustic work in this palace is par¬ 
ticularly w'ell managed. The attic was probably a subsequent 
addition, certainly nut an improvement. The columns are cou¬ 
pled, and of the Koiiian, and not the Grecian Doric order, as is 
the case indeed with all the Doric columns employed by modern 
Italian architects. Vignola fiourished about the same period, and 
distinguished himself by the simplicity and general purity of bis 
structures; of this the little cluirrli of St. Andrea,near the Porta 
del Popolo, is a proof. 11c was also a celebrated w'liler on bis 
profession. 

While St. Peters was still in progress at Rome, Giiilio Ro¬ 
mano, the first scholar of Raphael, was eniplo)ilig liis great 
talents as an aichitcct, as well as a painter, for tlic ornament of 
the city of Mantua. No town was G\er probably so much in¬ 
debted to a single individual. The interior of the cathedral is a 
splendid inonunieiit of his genius. This church consists of five 
aisles, or seven, iiichuliiig the side chapels. That in the middle 
is of two stories, the low^er of fluted and 'reeded Corinthian 
columns, the upper of Coiiiithian pilasters, w^ith the entablatures 
unbroken. The ceiling of this aisle is flat, of the two on each 
side of it semicircular, and of the two outer aisles, flat again. 
'Pliese sidc-aisles are separated from each other by columns like 
those of the middle aisles, it has a handsome dome, and a hand¬ 
some chapel with another cupola, but vve are not sure that the 
latter vras designed by Giiilio Romano. The front of his ow'ii 
hottse is of a simple and singular architecture, but productive of 

1 ) 4 good 
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^bod effect. He ^ve8 not free from the affectation of eingularity* 
ittd from a wish to inuovale, ImiI Lis innovations arc quite hta own; 
Mnaiithorized by precedent, and unadopted by others, though they 
have injured some ot his own buildings, tliey have not been pre¬ 
judicial to those of othcis. Some of them arc to be seen in tlic 
Palazzo del Tc, particularly a sort df subsidence in a Doric frieze, 
which gives it an a|)poar:ii!ce of weakness, as iiicousistent us pos¬ 
sible with the character of the order, and very displeasing to the 
eye. There is an arcade in this palace, supported by a sort of 
pilaster, formed by four Duiic columns together, which has an 
extremely good effect; peihaps he may have been indebted for 
the idea, to the clustered columns of the (iothic nrchitecfta. 

After this period the uichiteclnre of Italy began rapidly to 
decline; all taste for simplicity and grandeur ga\e way to the 
overrulhjigdove of ornament,’^ and every aichitcct added to the 
innova^bns of a forincr age, tiiose of lii.s own distempered imagi¬ 
nation. This is the ordiiiaiy process liuinaii nature, livery 
art commences rudely. Jt is gradually improxed by men of 
genius, whose faults arc uufoituiiutclN more easily iniituble thau 
their perfections, and are coiiscqueiilly canonised. Tiieir per¬ 
formances, which are leally admirable in spite of their defects, 
are considered to be so in coiiscqucuce of tlicin. Othcis of more 
genius than taste, and more ambition than either, add their own 
monstrous novelties, tilt the art either sinks overwhelmed by its 
defects, or suddenly shakes tliciii off and returns to better piiu- 
ciples and better precedents. Thus, inoiir own coiinti}. Gothic 
architecture may probably owe its extinction to the excesa«of 
labour and cost, and the deficiency of simplicity and grandeur in 
what has been termed the florid style. Grecian architecture has 
been more fortunate. The discovety of tlie giaiid and niagnifl- 
cent, though entirely unornainented Temple of Neptune at 
Psestutn, and the increased access to the models of Grecian taste, 
has introduced a better sera, and the follies of Borroiiiini and liis 
contemporaries are shaken off like the dreams of a feverish ima'^ 
ginatioii. There is now, we think, no danger that any architect 
will imitate tlie monstrous inventions of serpentine fumades, harp^ 

* Mr. Furfc^ill, after remarking of tlic clmrdies of IUhui', tiint they arc admirable 
only ill detail; that their inaterialii are rich, tiie workmausliiji fho ordein lUI 

Greek; thus continuev, * But how are thobe ordenicnipioy(*ci^ In ful^ie fronts which, 
Hiing into two btages of columns, promise two stories Mitliih; in pcdinirnti under pa- 
aiments and in segiueuU of pediments; in cornices fur ever hroken by pnijcxtiDiis pro- 
jfcUng from projections; in columns and piUbtcMs, mid fractions of pilablers, grouped 
round one pillar. Thus Grucimi beauties luc dnsU’rrd by Goths; thus capitals and 
bases are coupled or crushed, or confounded in eHcli other; and slmlts rise from the 
BSiiiP Ictui fo diiferent heights, some Co tne (irchiiidve, and sonic only to the impost. 
Onimnents fur ever interrupt or conceal ornaments: aicessoiies are multiplied till they 
absorb the principal: thu universai fault is the too niuiiy aud tbc too much/ 

' Kichurcl 
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oicbord palaces, fleur de lys capitals, and windows whicdi rather 
deserve the 'iiame of crooked apertures,**^ Among the first re¬ 
vivers of a purer style was Scnifarotto, who, in the beginnii^ of 
the last century, designed at Venice tlie church of ban Simeone 
Minore, the first church in Italy adorned by an imitation of a 
genuine Grecian temple, for its facade. Its unbroken entabla¬ 
ture, and pediment enriched with sculpture, are supported by six 
disengaged Corinthian columns. It is true that much fault may 
be found with the minor details of this structure, and its cupola 
particularly is niiidi too high; but it a great merit in the de¬ 
signer to have been the first to point out the road to real excel¬ 
lence, at the very time when his countrymen were deviating the 
most widely from it. This example was soon after followed by 
Tirali, in the front which he’aflded to Scaniozzi’s church of San 
Niccolo da Toleiitini, also at X'euicc; but we believe that these, 
with the two chiirclios at the entranci^ of the Corso at Rome,arc 
the only modern churches in Italy with an open colonnade in 
front of them, which is surprising, with the two ancient examples 
ill the PaiiUiLuii, and the heautit'ul Coiinthian faij^ade of St. Maria 
della Minerva, at Assisi, to invite imitation. Temanza, another 
celebrated architect at Venice, was scholar to Sucalfarotto, and 
built the elegant Ionic Uotuiida, dedicated to the Magdalen. In 
the north of Italy, tiic palaces came in for their share of the im¬ 
provement of the national taste, and Gttonc Calderara particularly 
distinguished himself by his sim|)licity and elegance, and his 
knowledge of tlie true principles on which the beauty of Grecian 
architecture depends. The Loschi and Bessaro palaces at Vi¬ 
cenza, and the Seminario at Verona, are noble specimens of bis 
skill. 

Among the Ilaliaii architects now Ihing, Canoiiici, and the 
Marcliese Cagnola, arc deserving of the highest coniinendation^ 
the first't- fill' the palazzo Belloni at Milan, the front of which is 
perhaps, for its size, the most beautiful of any private building in 
Italy* It consists of a rustic basement stoiy, with a balustrade, 
oil which rests a disengaged colonnade of six fiuted Ionic columns, 
with an unbroken ciitahlaturo, and above it another balustrade 
with statues. The Marciiese Cagnola, besides many unadopted 
and mngniticent designs, designs uiuidopted because too magni- 
firant, is the architect of the \ct unfinished but noble arch of the 

* For of llieMi abjiiircUlirs aiid defomutii*^, wr refer our travcIicH readers 

to Uh* llor^liOM' and Duriri (Miners, niid to the tliiin’Iirs of San Mnrcrilo, Shu Cdrio atlc 
quatiru Funtanc, and Snntn Maria Mnddulrna druli infrrnii, all at Rome. The last 
niriiliuiied building is indeed, both witliiu ajjd Hiihout, the very pcrlcciion of bud taste 
and oulragroiis oinainrat. 

t Wc are not (|uiic certain that wr liavr ii(;hllv nrimed the iiichiluct of this buildiiix, 
and liRve nut ut tliis tuuinrut the lucuiis oi ascurtaiuing the |toUit. 

Simplon, 
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Sibploti, and of the beautiful Porta tli Marengo at Milan, which 
ioiil tmA the fii^ade of a pure Ionic temple. We think him, 
indeed, more thoroughly imbued with the true spirit of Grecian 
architecture than any of his predecessors, since tlie revival of the 
art, and can only express our regret that he has not made public 
some of those beautiful designs which gave us so much pleasure 
from their inspection, and which from their nature are very little 
likely to be ever realised in a more solid manner. We particu¬ 
larly allude to his designs for an Hospice on Mount Cenis, and 
for a triumphal bridge. 

Architectural taste has improved in Rome as well aa the rest 
of Italy. Of this we are unable to produce any considerable 
illustration drawn from the exterior of any modem fabrics, but 
die intcruai elegance of several of the nioderu apartments of the 
Vatican'is very considerable, particulaily of the great staircase, 
the new gallery of statues, and the small, but very pure and beau¬ 
tiful natuiida, which is called the Cutiiera dellu Riga. I'he btair- 
rasc too of the Braschi palace is one of the most beautiful in 
Rurope. 

Ilie magnificence of Genoa and its streets of palaces, arc pro¬ 
bably familiar, by report at least, to most of our leaders. This 
magnificence, we arc sorry to say, is in gc'neral very deiicient in 
real architectural taste. Out of the few buildings which wc Uiink 
worthy of especial notice, we despair of giving any intelligible 
descrii>tion of the haudsome staircase which ornaments one of 
the HurazKO palaces, and shall therefore not attempt it. Tliere 
is in the Palazzo Serra, a modern room of singular splendour, 
and singular ingenuity. Each of the longer sides of this apart¬ 
ment is sup polled with iliited Coriiithiaii hali-eoluiiiiis against 
the wall, the iiiid<ile intercoliimiiiation b<dng the largest and 
arched. This and the two nearest iiitercuhininiutioiis arc en¬ 


tirely filled with mirrois, the frames of which are the half-columns 
themselves. Against the central iniirors aie suspended from the 
arch, handsome half lustres, which are rendered entire by the 
reflexion, the same result also taking place with the columns. 
These golden columns as they appear, and brilliant lustres, are 
then reflected by the opposite mirrors in a long and endless range 
of magnificence. The designer of this spleiulid apartment, was, 
as we were informed, a M. VVailly of Paris. 'J"he fumade of the 
Palazzo Ducaic is Doric and Ionic, and very handsome: within 


is a very handsome hall, of coiisidcraldc dimensions, and sup¬ 
ported by Corinthian pilasters of Rroccatedio iiiuible. 

The architecture of Turin ia,geHcrnlly very iiidifl'crciit. The 
circular church of the Superga, liowcvcr, near that city, is ex¬ 
tremely handsome, both within and without, in spite of sornc bar- 

barisins 
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bftrisniB in which its designer, Juvara, has indulged bimself. The 
Royal Pala^Eo del Gastello is another very handsome fabric^ 
within the town itself. Its Iront is ornamented with composite 
columns and pilasters, fluted and reeded, over a rustic basement, 
and above the frieze, which might have been in better taste, a 
balustrade with arms and statues. The Assiinta and Mariuzzi 
palaces have also handsome facades. 

The architecture of the palaces of Tlorence is veiyr peculiar: 
strong, massive, solid, and from these very cjiialities grand; but 
at the same time gloomy and hea\y, and giving the effect rather 
of castles for the defence of feudal barons, than of mansions for 
the residence of wealthy merchants. Their character is in fact 
derived from the use as foi tresses to which they were often ap¬ 
plied (if not destined for it) in the turbulent and uncertain state 
of the Florentine republic. The most singular specimen of this 
style of building is, perhaps, tlie Palazzo Pitti, now the Granducal 
residence, with its three stories of rustic columns, with their 
heavy bossages, having much the appearance of an ornamented 
prison. Notwithstanding this criticism, v\e think its architecture 
far from contemptible. The Palazzo Kiccardi has three stories 
of rustic architecture; the lowest very massive, and each suc¬ 
ceeding story lighter, continued cornices over each, and a very 
deep and bold one over the uppermost, producing certainly alto¬ 
gether a noble cficct, in spite of its general plainness. The Pa¬ 
lazzo delle Finanze has three stories, Rustic, Ionic, and Corin¬ 
thian, the two latter ornamented with coupled unfluted columns. 
The Palazzo Pandolfini, the front of which is singular, but pretty, 
is interesting, having been, as it is said, designed by Raphael. 

When we direct our attention to the capital of southern Italy, 
we arc surpiiscd to find in how small a degree Naples has added 
the beauties of a pure and elegant architecture to the charms 
which nature has bestow^ed on her with so liberal a hand. Her 
near neighbourhood to the majestic simplicity of Pa^stum might 
lead us to expect some corresponding feeling of architectural 
beauty, did w^e not recollect what a recent acquisition those noble 
ruins have been to the students*of the fine arts; but it is 
really surprizing that Naples should not have borrowed more 
from her coniicxion with Sicily, where so many examples of the 
majesty and beauty of simplicity in architecture exist. Such has 
nut, however, been the case; and the leading characters of Ne¬ 
apolitan architecture are want of unity, want of simplicity, and a 
total deficiency of any thhig like bieadth of light and shade, to 
use a phrase borrowed fiom tlie sister art of painting. This 
censure iiiiisl, however, be qualified by many exceptions; tlie 
dawn of Cijeciaii aicliitecture in Naples promised well, though 

speedily 
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■peediljr overcast, and Uio tatd:e of ilic present da^ seems iinpioving 
vapidly here, as well as in the nurtlierii partj» of Italy. 

The modern theatre of San Carlo is the first Neapolitan fabric 
to which we shall call the attention of our readers. They are 
probably already aware that it is one of the laif^cst theatres in 
Europe, but we do not think its interior decorations equal either 
in taste nr nchne^s to its great magnitude, and the beauty of its 
architectural scenery is ccrlainlv not coinparuble to that of its 
rival at Milan, the leatro della Scala; Sun Qiiirico, the painter 
of the latter, is indeed probahh the fu st in Kuntpe, and inasmuch 
as a painter of seenes ina} poiiiul hi> fancy to revel in the grc'utcht 
liixuriaiicv oi iiianiiifuviici', N\iihout any of the obstacles which 
perpetually impede the pr<»gress of iiioie substantial architectuie, 
and inasmuch as cliasteness and simple elegance are on this ac¬ 
count the nioj'C euuimemlublc, we liopi* that our leailers will not 
think this tribute of a)>p1ause out of its place. 

Though the faeuiie of Sau Cailo caiuiol conqinre in purity of 
design with that of our own Cewcut (jaideii. yet it is more light, 
perhaps more elegant, and we think certainlv iiioii; appropriate 
to the entrance of a tlieatio, and espi'tially of an opera-house. 
It consists of light rustic basement, with fne aiches, and over 
it a continued balustrade resting on niodiiioii*^. Abi#\e is an 
Ionic discngage<i eoiuniinde of fourteen iiiitliited jiillurs, sii))- 
porting a cuntiniied eiitablatiiie, with a vei\ fiat pediment, 
tlie apex of which is cut oil, and surmounted by a group of 
statues. Over each of tliL foiu side arches in the basement, is 
placed a small and cxtiemel\ ingenious w'indow, fonned by the 
crossing of two wreaths, with a Medusa’s head lielweeii them, 
and ortianiciUed by the snakes and eadiieeus. I'lie efl'ect is as 
elegant us the design is no\i.l and ingenious. Sculpture of comic 
masks is introduced into the lustic wuik with consi(UTable advan¬ 
tage. The continued balustrade we have lueiitioiied, is formed 
of unfluted small Doric Ciduinns, which ha^ a poor effect to the 
eye, and suggests to the mind the notion of an aichileetiiral con¬ 
ceit. Indeed we tiiiuk this and the truiicaU‘d pedimeht the prin¬ 
cipal blemishes of this beauUfVil elevation, 'riie Ionic colonnade 
docs not quite reach the extremities of the fabiie, there being :i 
small plain space on each side, in which the onl\ ornament is 
the inscription on the left of lh<‘ names of Pergolcsi, Joinelli, 
and Gluck; and on the right,of Aliicii, Mela-slusio,and Goliioiii. 
^riie. designei ufi^aii Carlo is a living architect, Niecolini. 

The Pulazzo Gruvina has one of the humisoniest fronts in 
Naples, and is further interesting as having lu'iii built at the 
lime of the rising of what we have eulUd tlie Palladiaii aichiter- 
turc* Its lowest story is liustic, with u Doiie dooi^ not of the 
taste. Above is a laiige of single uniluled (oiiipo<jite pilas¬ 
ters. 
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terH, bet^^oen c ncli puir<»f which i» one winilow« with a rather rich 
cornice^ and over U a bust in n sninll round niche. These pilas¬ 
ters support a plain continued eiitablaturis above which is a plain 
attic, ccrluinly a blemish to the building. On the whole it is 
simple anil noble, but it wants either more variety or more con¬ 
trast of light and shade, and it is worth remarking for having de¬ 
fects the very opposite from those whicli characterise Neapolitan 
architecture in gcneiul. The chapel of the Caraccioli in the 
church of S. Cviovaiiiii in Carhoiiuia, is a specimen of Italian 
(ircciuii, of as earh, or perhaps still earlier date; it is a singular, 
hut not very iiappy iiistaiiee of the adaptation of the Doric order 
to a small circular interior; imlecd we think this order, however 
admirnblc in many lespects, eminently unfit for such a purpose. 

The Palazzo Coritdiaiio has it'* lower story Doric, with single 
luilluted pilasters, its entablature slightly broken over them, 
and trophies. 'riu^ second stoiy is ornamented with fluted 
pils'iters, hut they are of the Coiinlhimi order ; its wdndows have 
altiTnately round and angular pediments, which arc supported 
by fluted Ionic ]>ilasters. Its third story is similar, except that 
its pilastcTK arc of the composite oider. 'LMie two entablatures 
are unbroken and uiioinanienleil, but are pierced with oval win¬ 
dows over the inteietdiimiualioiis, a practice only to be com¬ 
mended as it may soiiu^tiines avert the necessity of an attic, the 
worse evil of the two. 

The church of the Sapienza has one of the handsomest fa¬ 
cades in Naples. It consists of rather a poor basement story, 
over which are in the centre three arches, supported by coupled 
Ionic uiilliited columns, and on each side are two unfliUed Corin- 
lliiaii pilasters, In^tAveen which is the entrance, and over each of 
iheiii IS a half statue uivins a beiiodielion. 'J'hc entablature over 
Uie.se pilasters is broken, as we liiiuk iiufortuiiatoly, and the 
whole is siirnuuinted by a baliistrude. ^Fhe beauty of this build¬ 
ing arises from the effect of the arches resting on the columns 
and the consetpu nt contrast of light and shade; and the general 
simplicity of the whole concentrates the attention of the spec¬ 
tator on this its principal feulurt^ We belicwe tliiit this erliiice 
does honour to the same, early period as the (.ii'a\ina palace. 

The inlet ifirs oi the eimidics of N apics arc In general overloaded 
with gilding, painting and oniaiiieut to a degree, which conceals 
any arcliib'Ctnral beauty wliicli they may possess. 'I'his remark, 
imU^ed, is not without its exceptions.—We have already noticed 
the curious and interesting chapel of the Caraccioli; and the 
churches of the Santo Spirito and of the Annunziata are within 
highly creditable to their designers. 'Fhe first of these has its 
iiuve suppoiled by tall fluted and reeded Corinthian columns, on 
jiedcsluU, with iiiibrokeii entablatures, on which rests the semi¬ 
circular 
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circular roof. This nave is of one aisle, but the columns are 
disengaged, though nearly touching the walls. The dome, 
which rests on four great arches, is rather poor, and the semi¬ 
circular cast end is broken by projections, probably rendered 
necessary by the gratings of the convent to which it belongs. 
The interior of the church of the Annunziata, designed by the 
younger Vaiivitelli, is extremely handsome. It is supported by 
coupled Corinthian columns, which are fluted and reeded. The 
entablature over thoso in the nave is unbroken, which is not the 
case in the choir. The roof is semi-circular, resting on a low 
attic, which would have a better eflect were it still lower, par¬ 
ticularly as sonic projecting oinnmeiits on it give the ceiling rather 
the appearance of an horseshoe arcli. Over tlie intersection of 
the transept is a handsome eiieulur cupola, lesting on eight pair 
of columns, also of the Conulliiaii order, and fluted and reeded. 
The fronts of these two chin dies are completely unworthy of the 
interiors, and those of the other churclies in Naples, with the 
exception of the Sapienza, to which we liave already alluded, as 
little deserve commendation. One indeed that is now erecting 
opposite to the royal palace, promises considt^ruble magniticeiice 
in Its exterior, and we hope that its interior will be worthy of it. 

The green-house in the royal botanic garden is supported by 
Doric fluted three-quarter coluiiiiis, w'ith arched window's bctw'eeii 
them, and has an unbroken entablature, on the iiielojiesof which 
are sculptured difierent plants; the appropriateness of this deco¬ 
ration has been our motive for noticing the edifice to which it 
belonffs. A similar reason induces us to ineiition the elegant 
little lo nic rotunda in the Villa Floridiana, where the coluiiiiis are 
aupported by a continued circulai* plinth or basement, which is 
hollowed to receive earth, and planted with Howits. 

The Berio palace is also worthy of the attention of the traveller 
and amateur; and in the environs of the city, the Doric colonnades 
of tlie Observatory, and of the Margravine of Aiispach’s villa, as 
well as that of the Ionic order in front of the Villa Gensano, are 
pfoofs that a taste for the genuine beauties of Grecian architec¬ 
ture ia rapidly gaining ground in the south of Italy. 

We would strongly i^ommend to all who take any interest in 
the subject of our present remarks, by no means to omit seeing 
the palace of Caserta, which may, in its architecture at least, com¬ 
pare with almost any royd residence in Europe. Vanvitelli 
designed this structure; and the noble marble staiicasc, with its 
handsome circular landing-place, the magnificent corridor which 
traverses the edifice, the very elegant guard-room and the chapel, 
do him the highest credit. To the chapel we wish to direct par¬ 
ticularly the attention of our readers, its dimensions are consi¬ 
derable ; 
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derable; its scini-circiilur roof is supported by coupled Coriiittiiaii 
culunins of marble, fluted and reeded, M'ith an unbroken entabla¬ 
ture. Behind them run galleries. The columns stand on 
pedestals united by balustrades. colonnade does not rest 

on the ground, but on compartments of marble. The roof is 
rich with gilding, and the paveiuoiil with inlaid marbles. Altoge¬ 
ther this chapel unites, in a high degree, simplicity of design, 
with richness and magnificence of decoration, 

in our consideration of the architecture of Italy, it is impossi¬ 
ble to leave ninioticed the altars of the churches, remarkable as 
they arc for their costliness and richness of ornament, and for the 
splendid acdiievements of painting wliich they coiiluin. On this, 
subject the philosophical INIili/ia'^ has been, peiliaps, too severe, 
tliouah at the same time we can offer no valid defeiiec for the 

o 

greater part of tliesc gaudy e\travagance^<, which, at an enormous 
expense, have defurined the buildings they uere intended to adorn. 
Ill these wc sec indeed the greatest rieluiess of inatcnal.s ; Jasper, 
lapis lazuli, poipinr}, gialio, and \erde antico, and other rare 
marbles, with abuudaiiee of gilding and curving, but disposed 
without the hliglitesl regard to the pi inciples of simplicity or taste, 
while twinted eoliinnis and bioken iiienibeih display all their de¬ 
formity—in short, the io\c of ornaiiieut carried to the highest 
point, and everv other consideration saeiiliced toil. Having said 
thus much, wo must in justice add, that there are nevcrUieles.s in 
Italy many ullais of considerable el(*gaiiee and beauty. Among. 
Uiese we consider Palladio’s Coiiutliian altars in the chuixh of 
tlu: Redontore at Venice, as pre-eminent, and, in truth, they are 
of the purest and simplest Grecian taste. One of the altars by 
Dunnosio Cattanio, in the chuich of St. Aiiaslasio at Verona, is 
also simple and handsome, though not quite .so correct. Count 
Cicognara, in his work on the buildings of V'ciiice, the second of 
those which we have prefixed to this article, has given an engrav¬ 
ing of an altar in the church of St. Mark, of great richness and 
beauty, though perhaps some of its ornaments might have been 
sparGd with advantage. It was erected during the reign of the 
Do^e Cristoforo Moro, between the years, 1462 and 1471, and is 
attributed by the learned historian of sdulptiire to Pietro Lom¬ 
bardi, whom he considers as the founder of elegant architecture 
in Venice. Its general form is very simple, and its richness con¬ 
sists in the sculpture, with which it is rather too abundantly 
adorned. In the same work may be seen a representation 

^__ I — - 

* * Ugui iioktvo nitaro e unu inoiitagna cli picdiBtnUi con coloiine, cite noils xaten' 

e coil iroiitispixj incariocciaii, rovesciati, ondolatl, ripicui dc maschcre, 

de chimore, d’ iiigc^noBi ricettacnli di iKif^ere, e di nidi dl ragiii, tra un mlBCuglio di 
Hgiirr BUaiiaini'nte culnnte e attogintc in un franiniisCu di doraturc.’ 

another 
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another n1t;ir» also in St. Mark’s, which is, perhaps, inferior hi 
gaiierul cflect, inconsequence of the extreme breadth of theinter- 
columniation, for which, however, Count Cicognura gives plausi¬ 
ble reasons. We think also that the enricJied shafts of the columns, 
which support a verv heantifiil fiieze and pediment, would have 
had a better effect if they hud been simply dutccl* The high 
altar of tlie church of dan l^aoio at llologtia, which contains the 
chcf-d’ceuvre of Algardi’s seulptnro, is one of the richest and 
handsomest in Italy. It is ven* frequently the case, that there is 
at the high altars of the great Italian churches, a small re]>rcsen- 
tation of a chureli or temple, formed of lapis lazuli, &c. ()f these 

the inostniagnitieentis. perhaps, that existing at the high altar of 
the Certosa of Pavia, designed, as it is said, by San Gallo. 

In this general survey of the Pulladian urchitcctiire of Italy, sve 
have passed over many aichitcets and many buildings w'cll worthy 
of notice; wc were obligc^d to do so by our limits, and consistently 
with our object, which was chiolly to trace its general merits, 
defects,'and progress. This must be our excuse for omitting any 
mention of the works of Peruzzi and Diamante, as well us fur the 
very brief notice we ha\e taken of those of San Gallo, Vignola, 
and Scainozzi. 

At the revival of Grecian architecture in Italy, one of its earliest 
applications w^as to the nioniimoutal niemoiiuls of the illiisU'ioiis 
dead. Among the artists who distinguished iheuiselves in this 
sort of architectural scnlptuie, tlu- names of Desuierio da Setti- 
gqano, Bernardo Rosselini, Miiio da Fiesole, Aiulrea Vcrrochio, 
Sansovino, Benedetto da Itovczzano, and Mntti^o Civitali, aie par* 
ticularly worthy of notice. These moiuiinents in general consist 
of a rich entablature of pure Grecian taste, suppoited by two or 
four columns or pilas ters, either tinted or ornuinenttai with ara¬ 
besque's. Within them is an elegant sarcopliagu*', with a recum¬ 
bent statue of the deceased. Over tlu* eiilablature is a semi-circle 
or half oval, surrouiiih'd by a Grecian scroll or frieze; and within 
it usually a representation of the infant Sa\ioLir in the arms of bis 
mother. W here there arc four columns or pilasters there is of 
course tlie opportunity offered, am] never m^glecti'd, of additional 
sculpture; and in the If^lcndid Vendiamini niul Maicello monu¬ 
ments at Venice, an additional eutnblaUire Huiinoimts the whole. 
These inonuments are, perhaps, the must uiagiiitjceiit of their 
kind in Italv, but we think tlieir architectural heuiitv considerably 
diminished by their having each two co||nnns ami two pilasters, 
instead of four pilasters, or four columns. In addition to this the 
columns in the first have their shafts adorned, or rather deformed, 
by the representation of a garland, which cuts them in two, and 
destroys the effect of their proportions; while in tlic second the 

columns 
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coluinns are also divkleil by a band, above which they are perpen¬ 
dicularly, and below fipiraily lliited. The monument of Xuceto 
by Ctvitali in the church of St. Martino at Lucca, and those of 
l^oiiardo Bruni by Bobscllini, and of Marsuppini by Settignano, 
both in the Santa Croce in J'lorcnce, \\c think nuich more elegant, 
though less costly and inugnihrcnt. In the choir of the chiirch 
of Santa Marja del Popolu, at lioiin', there are two of these ai- 
chitecLiiral monuments of extraordinur} richness, and ornamented 
with the mo'it spirited scufptiue; they aie the work of Sansovino. 
^J’he most slbgulur, however, of tliese memorials oi Uie dead is 
the Orsini tuoi|Oineut in tlic chinch of Santa Maria dei Trari at 
Venice; it represents a great circle siippoited by two angels and 
a spread eagle. ^I'liis ciieie is siirrouiKled by a lich border, and 
within it is a very rich and beautiful satcopliagiis, with a hand- 
some cover ending in u soil of crown, Iroiii which rise the 
figures of our Saviour, and the Virgin, eim:rging above the 
circle. The name of the author of this striking and ingenious 
design is unknown. ^Jliesc architectural moiiiiinents abound in 
Ploreiicc, Ilunic, and Venice; they are also not uiifrcquent in all 
paits of 'I'liscany, but in the rest of Italy they are veiy lare, and 
we are not aware of their existence at all on this side of the Alps. 

Although our remarks ha\e already run to a considerable 
length, we ought not to close, them without a slunt account of 
the works,*which stand at the head of them, and vihich have 
been of material assistance to us in drawing them up. 'Ihe 
first is a woik of moderate siitc and expense, but at the same 
time of gicat interest, and the eugia\iiigH which adorn it are ex- 
Irenicly well executed; among ihe monuments it contains are 
some of every description of design; from Italian Gothic, through 
the elegant simplicity ol tlie early (ireeian, b) the sublime sculp¬ 
ture of Buojiarotti; then its decline and rise again in these our 
ow’ti times; comprising specimens of the aichitcclurc or sculpture 
of ScUignanu, IloascHini, Civitali, Donatello, Ghiberti, and Ca- 
no\a; while among the illustiidus dead whose tombs are here 
pourtrayed arc those ol Galileo, Michel Angelo, Aretiiiq, Mac- 
chiavelli, and Allieri. Shoi t accounts, aap added of the artists and 
of those wdioiii they have been employed to commemorate, which 
serve to enhance the value of the wrork to which they are ap¬ 
pended. 

The woik of Count Cicognira has much greater pretensions, 
and from its price cannot expect a very great tiumbor of pur¬ 
chasers. It consists of beautifully executed architectural eleva¬ 
tions, plans, and details of the most important edifices in Venice, 
cngia^od in outline on a large scale, and ncconipanicd Ijy iiiter- 
e.Hting, critical and historical notices by €icognara and his coad- 
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jutors Diedo and Selva. The mere mention of Venice iiistanilj 
recala to English niiiidSf Othello, Slijlock, and Belvidera, the 
fascinations of Shakspeare, and the pathetic Otway; but to the 
contemplation of the philosopher, the moralist, niui the statesman, 
its associations are of a graver and deeper character- Its ii<^e 
from nothing, the continuance of Us very singular form of govern¬ 
ment during so many ages, the greatness of its power and com¬ 
mercial enterprise, its cliivalrous warfare with the power of the 
Infidel, and successful defence against the coml>inatioii of the 
greater part of Europe, the final surrender of its independence 
without a struggle, and its present degraded und'^^llstressing con¬ 
dition, are alike subjects of painful interest andT philosophical 
inquiry. How are the mighty fallen ! ma\ wc will exclaim when 
we survey tlie queen of the xVdriatic in her present stale of widow¬ 
hood and abaiidumnciit. The seals of luxury and pride, the 
palaces of splendour and ambition mav soon becoine places * for 
owls to roost in;' and where pleasure held her midnight revels, 
the pestilence* that walketh in darkness may hx her throne, and 
thence devastate the shores of '^IViestr, Dalmatia, and Venetian 
Lombardy. We will pursue the painful theme no faither. If 
our forebodings should be realised, the Count Cicognara will 
by this work deserve the praise of luiviiig elected u noble mo¬ 
nument to tlie dcpaited greatiioss of liis eoiintry. Had he so 
pleased, he could not have adopted a iiioie beautiful motto for 
his work, than the fine lines of Tasso, which may well constitute 
the epitaph of Venice, and with which we will conclude and 
adorn this long Article : 

Muoiunn le cittu, miioioiio i regiii; 

Copre i fasti c le pompe arena cd erba; 

E r uom d'esser mortal par chc si sdegni: 

Oh nostra lueutc ciipida e superba! 


* This is no pocticiil fictiun The nii:»ery, fillh, amt poverty ol'a rapitul failint; 
intodteay in a wanii ciiiirate are tin* surest Jorciuiiiier'i of this most clrrmiful uK hiiiiiaii 
calamities. The narrow streets and exhalations ot the coniparativelv nc*t;lectud cMiiaJv 
are likely to liiuien the caUstiouhe. It is well kno»ii that oxen in liie most prosper* 
ous times of Venetian indcpeiidutice, in spite of the greatest precnuiioiix on this im¬ 
portant point, Venire was far fr4|A healthjy in the suiniiior Uliul consecpirnrcs then 
may be expected, noxv iJiat the goveriuvetil to whirli it hrlmip, enruiiia^t'v TiiesU^ at 
ill expense! The ho|icihat this note, which n*pents an opinion iiitiiu.ited hy us Itefore, 
tifoy meet the eyes of some one who may have interest in that quarter, has induced 
ns to add it, however at vuriunce with oup subject. 
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__ tn 

T^T-liax^alfreat deal loleain rebpectiii" tlie literature of Ger- 
^ ' mainand tlieie a £»rrat deal in it uiiicli is well wortli 
our learning. Of the \A<iiks uliose titles Me have prefi\ed to this 
Artielttjfthe lirst has been ]>itl>liEilied more than tMtdve yeais, atid 
the second m^aiK siv; all oi them aie Mi'itteii with great abililv 
and e\lniordiiiai\ leannng; and the histoiy of jNiebuhr, in paiti- 
riilur, has thiowii new light upon oiii knoMhdgeof Bouiaii a/iairs, 
to a degiee, of Mliieh thos(\ mIio aie iiiiacquainted with it, can 
seaieeh foim an adequate notion. el Me are not a\i arc that the;^ 
huv(* been so inueh as noticed iu this (oiintr\, except b\ ourselves 
ill a ffirnier N umber of this Journal/ and more n^ceiitl}, within the 
last few months, b\ a w i iter in nnothei periodical publication. Wc 
shall consider ourselves, theiefore, to have devoted some of our 
])ag(^s lo a useful purpose, if vvi* make them iiibtrumeiital iu iu- 
trodiicing the works befoic iis to the knowledge of the British 
public, and in impressing our leadeis with a sense of their high 
i'\< eliciice. 

Niebuhr, whose name stands at tlie head of our paper, is a 
son of the celebrated travellei, whose uierils are well known in 
tills counlrv. In the two volumes which he has hitheito pub- 
lislu'd, he has cuiticd the ilistoiv of Itoiiie no fjither tliuti to the 
dictatoislnp of (j. Publilius Philo, iu the vear of Borne 4l0. 
AVhen he had thus far completed his task, he heard of the disco¬ 
ver} of t'lcero’b Tieatise de Bepublica, in the librarv of the Vati¬ 
can; and he suspended the proseeiitiou of his labours, in the full 
expectation that the woik of sueh a vtuter upon such a subject, 
would furnish him with new and valuable information, more than 
sufficient to reward him for waiting for it. He had been pre- 
viouslv appointed niinisUT fur the touit of Berlin at Home; and 
being thus on the spot while the newly diseovered tieatise was 
pieparing for publication, he rendered co'^i^idcrable n^'^istauce to 
Its editor, bv giving him several conjectural collections of tl'e 
text and dtawing up an index to the work. But he loimd out t4m 


* Vol, WVIl. p. 2110. 
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late, that his hopes of deriving fioin it an> uew lights on die his¬ 
tory of the Uonian coiistitiitHjn had been completely delusive; 
and we leani, from a pamphlet which he published in *1823, 
that he was then intending to resume his labours withcrut delay, 
so that we hope ere long to welcome the appearance of another 
volume. 

The two volumes, how’ever, which are already before the world, 
produced a strong sensation in Germany upon their first publi¬ 
cation. Those, who had been in the habit of studying the history 
of Rome, were surprised to hud how much had lutheito escaped 
their researches, and still more, to see the niateruda whidi had 
been long at their dispobal, employed for the first time in the con¬ 
struction of an ediiice, whose dift'erciit paits w'cre in liannuuy with 
each other, and combined to form one consistent whole, Vet it 
W'as almost impossible that aii^ man, howiwer splendid his genius, 
should at once open a new patli in auru^iit literature, and pursue 
it so thoroughly and so uniMiiugly as to lea\c nothing to be done 
by those who should come alter him. Tims, fully sharing in 
die genetal adiniralion excited by Niebuhrs history, the author 
of the second of the works befoic us, peicei\cd that his own in¬ 
quiries in tlie same lield weio not altogether supciseded. In 
blowing the footsteps of his piedccessor, he has in many 
points corrected his eriors, while to the souudiH ss of his \icws in 

f eneral he lias home most weiglity and honourable testimony. 

V'e have joined Creuzers Sketch of Roman Antiquitu's to the 
Histories of Niebuhr and ^Vach.slllutll, as it is by fur the most 
valuable work within our knowledge on the subject of which it 
trqats, and confirms their statements with a sanction rendered 
valuable by the great and deserved reputation of its author. 

* An account of the ancient Romans,’ says Di. Johiison,t' as 
it cannot nearly interest any pieseut leadei, and must he drawn 
from writings that have been long known, can owe ils value only 
to the language in which it is delivered, and tLe icllectioiis with 
which it k accompanied.’ Johnson, like many other men who 
delight in laying down general positions, and lu exciting their rea- 
■Ofihig powers in the deduction of inferences from tlieui, was im- 

E tient of the slow prowss of histoiical induction, and devoted 
I mind to the study of human nature in the characters of indivi- 
dtiala> in which some general and practical principle was attain¬ 
able with far less labour. What he disliked, he neglected; and 
80 limited are the greatest human faculties, tlut of that which we 

* dje Nacliricht von deo Cuiuiiien der Centurien im zweyten Uach Cilituz tie 
lUpublica. Bonn, 162^. 

t In his Review of Blackwell's Memoirs of the Court of Aiigoslus ; puh1i<ihed in the 
sMond volume of bis works, p, 375. Bvo. edit. 1806. 
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neglect we must be contented to be ignorant. In Johnson’s e\TS, 
Goldsmith was a good historian; and as Livy and Plutarch had 
long been known to the world, he supposed &at we were already 
in possession of all the facts of Ronian history. But with re- 
gaid to the eailier paits of that history, men who were accus¬ 
tomed to eaamine eviih'iice had already expressed their scepticism 
before liis time. Beaufort had asset ted the total uncertainty 
of the common accounts of the caily ages of Rome; and Hooke, 
in attempting to answer him, had onl} furnished additional proof 
of his own niifitne.ss for the office of an historian. In our own 
times, and in our own country, the luiniber of tliosc who agree 
witli Beaufott has, no doubt, considtMably increased; but while 
they treat the*common iiariuli>e of Livy and Dionysius with de¬ 
served contempt, nothing has been attempted to be substituted in 
its room: and the mass of readers, not liking to lea\e so large a 
blank in .their course of liistoiical study. ha\G continued to read, 
and to quote, and to believe, tlie stor} which has been handed down 
to them, in this state of things, the unbelieving party has shewn 
itself, as usual, just as indolent, and just as unphilosophical, as 
the credulous: ^iiebuhr, liowe\er, buw what was the duty of an 
historian, and set himself resolutely and ably to perform it* He 
examined r\er} ancient author in wjiosc works any thin^ was to 
be found illustrative of tlie antiquities of Rome; the writings of 
Festus, Nonius, and the other grammariaiis, are full of frag¬ 
ments of those carlv Roman histoiians wiio flourished in the sixth 
and the beginning of tlie seventh century of Rome; and in whose 
days many tnemorials of the ancient slate of the different people 
of Italy were yet in existence, w'hich w'cre subsequently Ipst amidst 
the devastation of the Social War, and of its bloodier continua¬ 
tion, the contest between S\lln and the Marian faction.* These 
same early writers are often also quoted by name, by Dionysius, 
and sometimes by Livy and Plutarch; and the fragments of re¬ 
spectable testinioiiv which may be thus collected, are the first 
materials whicli we must use in forming what mav really deserve 
the name of a history of the period in question. Next to these in 
value, are the great historians and philosopliers of tlie golden age of 
Grecian literature;—Herodotus, Thuqjdides, Xenophon, Plato, 
and above all, Aristotle. None of these writers, indeed, have 
ever mentioned the name of Rome; and no one, therefore, before 
Niebuhr, had ever thought of looking to them for informadou with 

* The principal of these are AI. Cato the Censor, who died at an advanced age 
A. U. C. 604 ; L. Ciiutiis Aiimcntui, who Bourished dnririf! the second Punic war, and 
was once a prUoiicr in Huniiibel’s camp; and Cmlius Antipater, a coiiteiiiporary of 
the Gracchi. Ennius may be added in respect of liU Annals, mUo was bom A. iT.C. 
5ldj and died A. U. C. 681. 
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respect to Roman history* But they describe with perfect know¬ 
ledge a state of society similar in many respects to that which 
existed in Italy before the Romans had conquered the whole pt*- 
iitnsula,and uhich had entirely passed away long before the time 
of Augustus. The nature of the c«)nfedeiacies between a pow¬ 
erful stale and a ninuber of smaller (uie-^, wlii<‘li A\as so marked a 
feature in the politicul relations of antiquity, is displayed most 
clearly and fully by Thucydides and Xenophon: while all the 
ancient piiiieiples of go\eiiimcnl, the \arieties of nristocrac}, oli- 
garelnyund democracy ; the faxoiirile maxims ami policy of eacli, 
their iu\ariableeonnec1 ion with the paiticularkind of military force 
pix'domiuant in each different (ountry, and the enurse of r^\olii- 
lioiiH to which tlie\ were se>eialh most lialde, are n'cordtul with 
matchless diligence and sai»ariu in the P«)ljlics of ^\iistollc. Xo 
niun e\cr understood more thorouglih the use ofindtu tion in the 
discovery of triilli tlum the gieat autlior of llie dnctMiie.of Syllo¬ 
gisms. His mind was as patient and well disi'ipliiicd it was 
acute and original; and his opinions and leasoiiings on laws, 
constitutions and political economy, were foniiilcrl not on fan¬ 
ciful speculations, but on an iniiiicnse <'ollcc(ion of the antiquities 
and forms of gu\ernincnt of nm' Inimhid and lifty-eiglit <'ommon- 
xveaUhs, which he had hinis^ll pie\ionsly made and digested. It 
is trius that of this pait of his lahoiiis mneli has Iteen lost ; and 
certainly, in the wreck of ancient lilcratiiic, m)thing more xalnulth^ 
has been lost; yet the accouiiis of the Athenian constitution, wliich 
are to be found in Julius Pollux and other wiiteis of the same 
description, have been mostly boirowed from tliis great woik, and 
enongii ^inaihs to us in thosi' books of it which aie still extant, 
to give us a mtv tolciablc knowledge of the natuie of ancient go¬ 
vernments and the views of the oldest lawgivers. Willi tlu' helps 
thus derived from the literalme of (Ireece, in addition to the 
fragments of the eailiest Roman bistr>riaiis, wv may proceed 
to study, with advantage, the iiarrntiies of Livy, Dionysius, and 
Plutarch. VW shall find their tf>tal want of judgnn-nt, their care¬ 
lessness, and their ignorance sufficuMitly ]>rovokiiig, lint if vve per¬ 
severe with patience, we shall discover a large jiortioii of truth in 
theiraccoiints, though strangely dingiiised and mixed up with false¬ 
hoods: our previous study of moM' valuable authorities will cna- 
b c us l<i disrerii, or at least to form a probable eoi)jertiire,wline 
they have drawn fioni a trustworthy source, and where they liave 
followed some w'litcr or some tradition of latiT times, w'Iionc 
correctness is as little to be relied <in as tlu^ir own. Where iia- 
lioiial or family vanity, or carelessness, or ignorance, liave cor¬ 
rupted the history, the narrative will either be found inconsistent 
witli itocir, or with some facts, institutions, or nistoins, which 

have 
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ha\ebceii reported to us and established beyond reasonable doubt 

by I'oinpeteiit witnesses; wlieie, on the contrary^ the stoi^* is 

genuine, it will be in barmon> with all these, and will often cariy 

with it its own coniiinnition b} the incidental mention of paiticu- 

lais which the wiitos tlu'n]schl^s did not understand, but which, 

when e\pluiiied b\ a fullei knowledge, tlirow light and consistence 

oil the whole iiMiiuti\e, und become iiiipurtaiit evidences of its 

geiiuiiieiiess and liiith. A nuiie cHiect wa} of correcting the 

false' traditions of the oidiiiarv ston is also oftem to be found in 

• » 

an c'\tensi\e invcsti!;ation of aiu'ienl liteiaturo. Tlie fable of the 
defeat of the (Jaids l>s Cainillus, which originated in the vanity 
of the Fiuiaii famiU, is dileeted I>> the positive' testimon} of Po¬ 
lybius, Stiaho, and Dioduius, and 1>v a passage in Suetonius, in 
whic'li thi' lival vaiiitv of the C'laiulKiii faiiijlv lias U^ncled to dis- 
eoviT the liiilli:—and th(‘ ual issue of tlie war between Porseiia 
and the Koiiniiis was fust piovcnl hv Beaiifoit fium a passage in 
Pliny, which cjii(»tes ilu teiiiit of the tic^atv dictated bytlic Tuscan 
king; and has bemi since coiirmiud by Nicdiuhr fiuiii u fact inci- 
dculallv meiitioiH'd li\ Ijivy hiinsclf; the dinuiiutioii of the nuin- 
ber of the lioinun tubes fioni thhty to twenty, in consec|ueiice of 
tiu luige cession ol teiiiloiy by wliich the Komans were obliged 
to piiu'hase peace. 

Tlu'ie is yet aiiotlier biaiit h of stuck most important to a full 
nnderstandiug the liomaii histmy, which has been of late years 
cultivated in (leimaiiy with gieat success, unci of which botli Nie¬ 
buhr and W'achsiuulh luue hugely availed tliemscdves;—w'e mean 
tlic study of the Homan lav\. in this country even professed 
scholais know in geueial veiy little of tlie works of Roman 
lawyeis; in pioof ol vvliieh, vve may leiiiark, that therecent dis¬ 
covery of the InsUUites of fJaiiis lias been scarcely noticed, and 
not half a dozen copies sold in England; while an entire edition 
Jias been disposed of on tlu' continent and the woik either in, or 
was a very shoit time since, out of piiiit. But in Gc'n^iany, 
more especially, every jioluc connected v\itli the Homan law's and 
eoiistitutioii has been examined with that ciitieal and sensible 
spirit vvincli distinguishes the ually leaiiic'd men of that coniitiy; 
and the writings of ilaubold, Hugo, and Savigny, have tlirowu 
light upon many questions, vvhicli.bad before been full of confu¬ 
sion and diflTiciiitv. The historv ol no coimtiv can be written vl% 
it ought to be willioiit a competent knowledge of its lavics; and 
on tills point as on so many otbeis, Niebuhr has had the merit of 
first perceiving and then acquiring the quaiiiicatioiis requisite to 
the due fulfdnieui of bis task, and has tended, we hops to raise 
tlie siaiidaicl by which the uieiits of fulme historians aie to In' tric'd- 

Upon principles suc'h as these Nielmhi has piocceded,and in so 

r i doing 
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doing kas adopted the only metliod by which a real knowledge of 
Itunian history can ever be obtained, in tiic execution of his work 
there are naturally faults to be pointed out, but the merit of the 
design remains the same^ and men of very inferior minds, by fol« 
toning the path which he has first tiuced, may airl\e perhaps at a 
perfection nhich he hiiuSelf has iiusmhI. Tlii!» is the true character 
of original genius, and for this will the names of Mitfurd and Nie¬ 
buhr be honourably distinguished, as the first modem discoverers 
ill (jieriaii and Homan history. Doth these u riteis have left much 
to he done by their succe.*)SOis:—both are rather too fond of pa¬ 
radox; both aic ufUu citoucoua in tlieir judgments on paiticular 
points; and both aic deficient in simplicity uiui aiiiiuatioii of style. 
But they arc the giants who fiist cut through tlie rocks and pene¬ 
trated the tangled thickets of the foiC'^t; and they muy well be par¬ 
doned if they do nut always stop to make the load pcifi'ctly smooth, 
or if they sometimes, in the vciy pride of theii sticiiglli, cany it 
needlessly over some steep aiulditficiilt giound inst(*ad ol choosing 
the easier and simpler coiiisc o\c i the plain. ^Micady, as we have 
stated, Niebuhr’s paradoxes and lunciful hypotheses have been 
corrected and sobered down by his able surcessoi Wachsmuth who, 
deiiving the fuM benefit of Niebuhrs genius, has had Icisuie to 
apply his own pothers to the inijiiuving the vunk wliieh his piede- 
cessor has so well begun;«aud ultlioiigh muiii less lemams to be 
done by those who may ecuiu h^ieaflei, yet we cannot doubt but 
dial there w ill still be tho^e, who will taiiy theit lubouis even to u 
higher degree of excellence. 

It will not be e\]>ected that we slioiilrl follow the autluirs 
before us^tep by step, tinongli all the ])omts embraced by tlieir 
histories, OT that we should detain oui leudeis with an exaiiiinatkm 
of controversies more suited to a classical or autiquaiiuii jouinal 
than to one of general litc^iatuie. But the ilgiaiiaii laws arc .so 
counected with siilijec ts of universal intciest, they occupy so pro¬ 
minent a pait ill Uomaii liistory, they have been so little under¬ 
stood by former writers, and have been c*x))Iuined and illustrated 
by Niebuhr with such singulaj ability and Icaiuiug, that we shall 
but render justice to his woik, and peihaps most satisfy our readers, 
by dwelling at some length on this most icmuikuble pait of the 
institutions of Koine; only premising, that ultliough w^e have 
generally followed Niebuhr, he is yet not to be considered re.spou- 
sible for all the facts and opinions which \vc aie about to oficr. 

In almost all countries the legal property of the laud has been 
Originally vested in the sovereign, whether we are to undeistand 
under that name a single chief, a puiticiilar portion of the nation, 
or the people at large. In the same manner the property of all 
land in a conquered coniitry was, in ancient times; held to be trans¬ 
ferred 
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fcrreif to tlie sovereign power in the conquering state. Whether 
the right thus acquired was exercised in its utmost rigour de¬ 
pended upon circumstances; it was so exercised in some instances, 
by the total expulsion of the ojd inhabitants, and the settlement of 
a new population in their room ; sometimes the former proprietors 
were left in tlie occupation of tlu^ir lamis, but only on the footing 
of tenants, obliged to pay a rent to a iiuiubor of individuals of the 
conquering nation, among whfim the projicrty of the conquered 
country w'as divided; and, sometimes, wlicii the victors behaved 
most mildly, they nicielv imposed a land-tax on their new subjects, 
and reserved to tlu'iiisitdvcs the tithe of the jiroduce of the soil, as 
un acknowledgement of their right of propexty over it. Now as 
the Homans u(H]iiired the greatest part of Jtaly by conquest, the 
llomun people were the lords of tlie soil in almost every part of 
the peninsula. In many, or in most instances, the former ovvmers 
vvei'e left in undisturlx'd occnjiation; but there were also veiy 
extensive tracts of laud nliidi the H<ijiiaiis took into thdr own 
hands, and which were more jicculiarly called Agor publicus, the 
lauds of the commomvealtlu—7Y/csc u'crc the joint property of all 
ibe citizens: nor till a regular division of them took plape, could 
ciny one individual claim the exclusive ownership of any part of 
then], though he, in coinmoii with liis neighbours, bad a right to 
the use and enjoyment of tlie whole. '^Fliis conimnnity of posses¬ 
sion was Hiifhciently natural and practicable in the earliest periods 
of society, when llieJand was occupied rather in feeding cattle than 
in tillage; a period, tlu* dim ienu‘iiibiance of which was fondly 
cherished under tlie notion of a golden age of uiiivorsnl brother- 
liood. Uiit in u moie suhanced stage of society to leave land inrtiliis 
state of coniinon occupation was in edecl to cx|>os(' it to a sort of 
general scramble, in which it w'as soon found that the strong en- 
ciouched ujioii tlie weak, and that the poor man could get none of 
the benefits of that comnion stock of which he was nominally one 
of the proprietors, hleiice originated the practice of assigning 
to each individual a ceituiii portion, and of marking out and 
securing its limits with the greatc'st solemiiities of religion- JJveiy 
thing was done under the direction and according to the rites of 
the augurs, w'ho derived tlieir art from tlie mysterious lore of tlie 
priests or sages of Etruria. Tlie augur stood with his face turned 
towards the south, the cast, or the west; and drew across the whole 
space of land to be divided two main lines intersecting each other 
at right angles, the one from south to north called Cardo, from its 
being drawn towards the supposed pole of the heaven, and the 
other, from east to west, called Decumaiius. These were made 
of a considerable widtli to serve as mads, and parallel lb each of 
them were* draw II a Miccession of other lines, till the whole ground 

wav 
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ivas portioucd out into a number of equal squares, acconling to 
the number of persons among whom it was to be divided. VjicIi 
of tliese squares was furtlicr defined by a certain number of 
termini, or landmarks, which beiyg once fixed in tliis solexiin 
manner it became the height of wickedness to ^eI^o^e. Every 
portion of land thus allotted to un\ llonnui citi/cii became his 
freehold in the highest sense of the teini; it paid no land-tax or 
tithe: for die individnul to whuiii it hud been graiiUHi only re¬ 
ceived it as his fiiir dixiiUMid out of the coniinon stock, and eiijovi*d 
witli regaid to it the s.une complete soxeieigiitv, which the W'holo 
state had possessed over the whole oftlu^ cnnqueied land while it 
remained undivided. It might lie sold uNo by Manciputio,—that 
is, widi an unexceptioiialile and peiicct tille, as tlieow'iier held it 
free from eiery incmnhiaiH e and in absolute )mi]>rh ami could 
couvc}' it awa} dieicfurc on llie suiuc icinis. Hut tin* gieut mass 
of the national demesnes, which bad not licen tlins tihided, were 
held b}'a very difieieiit teimie. \\i haxc.suid that tiie\ weie con¬ 
sidered as coniinuit ]>iopeit\ ; but it appeals that individuals wpie 
allowed to occupv and inclose certain poitions of them, and that 
this pos^ssion or occupation, as it was cullc<l, tliongli liable to be 
determined at any inoment whciie\er llie stah^ tlioiiglit piopcr to 
claim its righth, and to oid(*r a division of the land, was vet pro- 
iected by the anihoiitv of (he pra^tois fioni the foicible encroach¬ 
ment of any other jinvate iiuhvidual. li\ v\hn1 means one person 
w*as entitled to tliis sort <if possession in pndeience to anothei, 
does not seem to be cieailt ascertatnuK Apfiian indeed is pro¬ 
bably correct in his aiaaiiuit of the geneiul oiigin of the ]>ructice : 
tho'laud thiib occupitai, lie savs, was iiiostU waste, and vxliilsl it 
was uuditided, the state periiuttid iiulividiials to cultivate certain 
parts of it for tlieniselves, on the ]>aMneiit of the tithe of the pro¬ 
duce to the public re\cmie. lint v\lu'thei llie censors, or any other 
magistrates, jiossessed the putionagt' of noiiiiuating the persons 
who weix' to enjo_\ so profitable a baigaiii, Appian eitiier knew not, 
or was too careless to ineiitioii. I'roin die imperfect notices in 
I'estus* and Siculiish X'luccus it would M‘om that the occupation 
was akogctluM' aibitiarv; and it is possilile that the officers and 
soldiers of the conquering army ina>, at the time of their con¬ 
quest, have sei'ured and marked out for Uieiiiselves certain parts 
of that land from which they hud just e\pellc‘d the owners, iiv 
tills as it may, we know that in process of time die pusnessioii 
of this undivided laud fell almost excluhivel} into tlie hands of 
the nobility. 'Vlie ground, however, which any person tlins 

* In %CKC, * Fo&icssiu.’ 
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enjoyed, was protected by none of those sacred termini which 
marked the limits of freehold properly; it w^as guaranteed by 
no solemn and public act, ratmed w4th the sanctions of the na¬ 
tional religion, nor was it always secui*ed, as in the regularly 
divided lands. In the neighbourhood of many other similar pro¬ 
perties, whose owners had a ronuiion interest in defending each 
other from o{>pre8sion. A poor man’s occupation-farm might be 
often ill the midst of a huge tract ]>ossessed by a w'ealtliy patri¬ 
cian, and would be most eommonlv so iemote fiom Roine«as to 
render an appeal to tla^ piivtoi’s jnoteetion almost iinpractirnble. 
Under these ciri-umstauces, the small oc'cupiers w’C 4 * often for¬ 
cibly e\])e1led, often intimidated or opjne^sed into a sale of their 
huuls, and still oftent'r found tlndr possessions encroached upon, 
while the\ weie absent on their tluties as lenionarv soldiers, and 
the iineouseeVated and iriegulail> maiked boundary of their 
farm ivino\ed fioin its piaei* li\ some more poweiful neighbour.* 
Thus the greati'st [Kirt ol the iialiotial demesnes were pioducti\e 
of advantage nid^ to a small elass of the <'oniinunity; ami the 
s\siem of oceupatioii, wliich might ha\e been tolerable so long as 
all ranks shaied in its In^m tits, heeame a groat injustice when it 
onU enii<'hed a few of the great lu>hilit^. ’Fo check tins c\ilwas 


the object of the famous liiciniau law, w^hicli had nothing to do* 
w’ith prixatc projieit} as has been Mimmoiily supposed, but only 
limited the amount of undivided national land which might be 
oceiipied by au\ oiu* individual. Miautiine as testates thus held 


by occupation were /eg////v secuie against aiiv claims but those 
of the state, and as the passing an Auraiian law for the division 


of the national lands was alwavs sin iniouslv opposed by the \frhole 
Wi'ight of lh«‘ aiisloeraev, lliis species of piojxMtv was transferred 
bv sale from one hohica' to aiiotlH*r with almost as mneh coiifideneo 
as if it w'eie realiv freehold. Sold indeed hv maneipation it could 


not be; for tlie state still eoiitiiiiied to he its lawful owner, and it 


was still liulde to the pa>iiieut of tithe, or land-tax, whieli, ac¬ 


cording to tlie Roman law, weie infallible signs that tlic propertj- 
belonged to the soveieigii. Jbit the possession of it was bought 
and sold on tlie speeidation that the light of tlie state would m>f 
he exercised; a speeidation, he it icmembered, wliieh nested on 
no tac'it agreement, but was founded nierelv on the strength of the 
aristocrat teal interest, and on the probability that it W'ould be 
able to defeat anv proposal for the regular division of tlie national 
lauds according to the forms of the Agrarian laws. 

These miieh inisiiiidorstood law's were no violations therefore 


* Conf. Appidii. Hell. 1. i. c. 7. Vlutan li. T. (Jiacchub, c. 8. and the forni ol 
iho Piielur'f ImridKi in Fcslu^, in vov. Poswssio. 
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of the rights of property^ nor were they fantastic attempts to 
interfere nitli the natural progress of wealth; but a strictly re¬ 
gular and legal way of disposing of the estates of the common¬ 
wealth, conducing no less to the general benefit than to that of the 
])Ooier citixens, wlio were thus more ininiediately provided for. 
The severit} of the ancient law of nations Mhich allowed so free 
11 use of tlie right of conquest, nia) indeed he justly condemned; 
jet it is at least as defensible as the |>retensioiis of sovereignty so 
ofteii^advanced by niodeni nations over uncivilized countiic*s, on 
no better ground than llie accident of being tlie lirst Europeans 
to discover |liein. Ilut laving out of view tiie loss sustained by 
the conquered people, and the eiicoiiiagt ineiit given to a spiiit 
of ambition on the pait of the rcmqueiorb, the Agrarian laws 
appear to have been among the faiic**t menus ever devised for 
obviating the iiecessilv of poor laws, and providing for tlie 
wants of a redundant po])iilatioii.* It will not be supposetl that 
we are extending this |)iais<- to (lie nnlitaiv colonics of Svlla, 
of Cesar, or of the second tiiuinviratc; or that we arc iiisensihlc 
to the abuses often attending the execution of the Agrtiiian laws 
of an eadjer period, when the <'omuiissioiicrs for dividing the 
national lands were invested with too aniph* aulhoritv, and were 
•often induced, from part\ or personal motives, to select the new 
colonists out of the least deserving pait of the poorer citizens. 
But the principle of portioning out the national piopeit} from 
time to time umongst the iiidividiial mcuibcis of the nation, was 
certainly not contrary to justice; nor was the policy contemptible, 
of thus providing fur the indigent, and strengthening the state at 
large by covering its frontiers with a line of colonics, depending 
'oil it for protection, and alniiuiantlv rejiaying it bv keeping its 
conquests in obedience, and wiihstaiiding the first attacks of its 
enemies. The propiiety indeed of selci ting any particular dis¬ 
trict for the operation of nil Agrarian law was to be determined 
by the peculiar circuaistanccs of the case. ^Mien the national 
demesnes, as was the ease in Campania,’^ woie actually possesseil 
by a number <if small occupiers, who lived ou their own farms, cul¬ 
tivated them well, and regulaily paid their tithe to the government; 
and when the colonists by whom they wutdd have been superseded 
were likely to be the mere refuse of a profligate populace, chosen 
by the proposer of tlie measure in reward of the turbulence which 
they had displayed in the internal disputes of the capital, the im- 

E olicy of an Agrarian law in this particular instance w^as evident. 

iut when, on the contrary, the demesnes of the state had been 
engrossed to an illegal amount by two or three wealthy individuals; 


See Cicf ro'a Specchra agaiiiM the Agrarian Law of P. RuHus. 
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when these persons, according to their fiequent practice, had cx*- 
pelled by violence or o]>pressioii the poorer occupiers who held 
their farms by the very same tenure of tolerated temporary posses¬ 
sion; when they hud covered the couiitiy with w'ork-houses for tlieir 
slaves, and employed the labour of none but slaves in the cultiva- 
tiou of their lands, to tlie ub*^oIute extirpation of the free pea- 
sanity,—it was at oiicc a measure of justice and wisdom on the part 
of the state, to tiiiu ofl' those tenants at will b} whom its indul¬ 
gence had been abused, and its piopeitv niismanaged; and to 
divide its lands regulaily amongst its own free <*iti/ens, who were 
already the joint proprietors, latlier than sufler them to He prohl- 
less to itself, niaintaiuiiig oiilv one or two scif-coustituted tenants 
and a multitude of slaves. In its piineij)le, tlieicfore, the Agrarian 
law of Tiberius Uiucchus was just ami v\ise; and his proposal to 
allow a compensation to the oecupiejs of national lauds for the 
loss of possessions absoliiteK illegal m tluii extent, and held, even 
within the limits H\ed bv the Lieiiiian law, oiilv during tlie plea¬ 
sure of the people, was u eoucesfiiuii moie lilieral than they wer^ 
strictly enlitied to deiiiaiul. It is another qiiestioii how far it was 
politic to bring the ineasuie foiwaul, considering &e actual 
strength of the aristocraev;—llie pow ei of the nobility had so long 
suspended the execution of an Agiaiiuii law in Italy, that they 
had deiUed advantage fiom their own wiong, and seemed to have 
gained the suiietiou of tune for theii < m loaelimeuts, because tiny 
had for so many years pieveiited the people fiom (|ueslioiiing tlieiii. 
Under these cireumstanres main prepaiatoiy steps weie needful 
before the evils of the existing sv^tein t'ouki be attacked with any 
hope of success; and as iinpnidciice in a lefouiier is in itself u 
political crime, the meiiiorv of Cliacdius is justl\ liable to blame, 
notwithstanding the purity of liis motives, and the sLiirt legality 
and bcmcficiul nature of the lefoim wiueh he vainlv endi avouied 
to accomplish. 

Solne idea of the originality and value of Niebuhr’s Tlistory 
may be foitned fiom tins s]>ecimen; not less excellent are his le- 
maiks on the original couipositioii of tlie Homan aiiiiy, ami its 
connection with the political divisions of tlie coiiiiTionweallli, as 
instituted by Servius Tiilliii«; although we think that he has failed 
in tracing correctly the subsequent changes which took place in its 
tactics^ up to the full dcvclopmdlit of the legionary system, such 
as it is described by Polybius. On this point also we shall ven¬ 
ture upon some detail, as it wall serve to illustrate the revolutions 
which the art of war has unefergoue under similar circunistunces 
in different ages and countries, to bring ancient and modern histoiy 
togetlier, and make them each reflect light upon the other. We 
may hope that tlie folly is now gone hy ol studiously paiiiting^the 

manners. 
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manners^ iustitiitiunv and events ol' aiicieut times in colours most 
atroiigly contrasting with ever> tiling which ue know froiii our own 
experience. The pictures ‘thus produced were striking and beau¬ 
tiful indeed^ but nothing practical could be learnt TH>in them, 
since they displayed a world us unreal as tlic fantastic creations 
of romance. Indeed if their brilliancy e\er excited a wish to 
imitate them," the result was not on]} unproiitablc, but mis'- 
chievous, when atteinpls weie made to I'nice the characters aud 
practice of modern nations IVoiii their jnopor giowth and course, 
in the vain hope of making them roscinble a pattern purel> ima¬ 
ginary. Thus the lessons of wliut was called ancient histor}, im¬ 
pressed oil tlie mind In its earliest associations, were a hiiideJunce 
rather than a help to the politieiaii aiul the statesnigii; whilst men 
of another de.scription, whose knowledge was ahogether practical, 
seeing what absurdities arose fioju an appial to the pretended 
example of aiitiqiiitv, were teniptiul to despi-^e (he stml> of the 
past, and to trust solely to their own natuial iinderstuntiiiigs, and 
their acquaintance with men and things actualis existing. Uut our 
<x>nciusious must be snsjuriuiis, unhss tliey rest on an experituice 
as extensive in point of time as of space; and the rashness of the 
King of Siam, in d|sbelie\ing the existence of ice, has heeii often 
imitated by those, who forget that pha'iiotniMia nlteil\ at \ariaiice 
with all that we see around us, may he jnodm'ed as easil) b\ a 
diflTorence of centuries, ns !>} a diireriaici' of latitude. 

Ill almost all rude societies the primapal military force has coii- 
sieterl of cavalry or chariots. 7'he siipeiioi il\, which these possess 
overmeu on foot in the infaiiey of tlu* military art, is obvious ami 
overwhelming, and can only be couuteibalanced by regular dis- 
cijiliiie, and a system of tactics fai abo\e the cajiacities of an igno¬ 
rant people. Accoidiiigh, not oid\ in Asia, but in (jrcece, in 
Guul, ill llritain, and in Italy, the fate of e\ei'\ buttle in the oldest 
times depended on that part of tlie ann\ who fought on liorsebuek 
or in chariots; and the infaiitr>, if they di‘served the nuuie, wen* 
hardly better than a disorderly ciowd, fit only to add to the 
prisoners or the slain when the enemy was put to flight. But Uic 
horsemen wvre iiec^'ssurily the wealthier members of tlic commu¬ 
nity, who thus became also the iiuist poweifiil; in fact, the systehi 
threw' the chief political powder into the hamis of the king aud of 
the licluT citizeuXb could afford to mount and bring into the 
field theniselvetf and their own dependents. This w as one reason 
why tlie earliest govcrnnieiitH were cither monarchies or aristocra- 
eies; and exactly in the sanie inuunor* when s<»ciety was in its second 
infancy, in the Middle ages, similar causes produced a similar re¬ 
sult ; the cat airy, or men at arms, then constituted so exclusively the 
• strengtii 
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streogtli of CVC17 aniij, that the term ‘ Milites,’ in the Latin of 
that time, is used to designatetlicin alone; and the third estate,or 
Commons, was every where in a state of complete insignificance. 
But in procoHS of lime, wherever tlie people were enabled by for¬ 
tunate rimim.staiiccs to accpiiie wealth, and to obtain some know¬ 
ledge of the arts, tlie class of cili/ciis who fought^on foot iiatu-* 
rally improved their aims and their diseipliins and becoming thus 
of inoreinipoitanee as soldicis,giadii.illv io->e also in political eon- 
sideralioti and weight. But asall free i iti/<*iiss<T\ed at their own 
expense, and provided their own aims, the num of moderate for¬ 
tunes had a twofold adxaiitage o\er llic soldieis of the poorer 
classes. Tliev«coidd not oiilr afibrd to <'lothe themselves from 


head to foot in armour, and to proeuie sjieais and swords'of a 
higher temper; lint tliev had hdsiire to piaetise tlieniselves inini- 
liturj' exereises; anil thus to obtain that f.iiiiiiiuiitv with the use of 
their arms, and that anpiaintaiiee willioidei and iliscipliiie, W'hieh 
gave them an infinite siipeiioril_\ over the ill-uuiied and untrained 
iTuiItitnde. Hence tlie popular j>artv in the eaihest times has con¬ 
sisted aivvavs of those eiti/eus who weie licli without nobility, as 
opposed to those who possessed at once qobilitx, riches and 
power; and the first steps towards liheitv iiuve been the result of 
a contest not betw ecu the 1 ich and the mass of the community, but 
betwa'en the rich and the noble. I leiiee also that which is a popu¬ 


lar party in one stage of soiietv bi'eoaies at a more advanced 
period an oligarchical oiu'; and thus Aristotle obsenes,tiiat wdiat 
was uiicieiitly called a di-mocracy, or popular government, v^s 
the very same W'hieli in his own lime was known by the name of a 
Tiinociacy, or moderate oligarehy ; because 01 iginally no more ex¬ 
tensive idea could be formed of tlie teiiii ' popular^ than as de¬ 
noting those who presumed to elaim a share in the governineut 
without tlie long establislied qualifieatioii of noble blood. 

it was ill the reiffii of Scrviub I'lillins that the exclusive aristo¬ 


cracy of the earliest times w us first iiiitigaUxI at Rome; and changes 
were introduced the iiatiiial teiideiu'v of which was to transfer 


the chief pow'cr in the slate from the high nobility to tlie second 
and more numerous class of cili/eiis, who {lossessecl moderate 
w^lth, and were of jilebiMan bulb. 'J'lie traditions respecting 
Keivius himself nie somewhat at variance with one another; but 
it is sufficiently clear that lu^ was not a patrician,<aiid tliathe owed 
the throne to his personal merits, and his favour w!Ui the people. 
To the nobility he w as an object of prrpetiiul jealousy and hatred: 
it w'as iiutural.tiierefore, that he should stii'iigthea himself against 
their enmity bv increasing the political iinpoitmtce of the Com¬ 
mons. This was the purpose of his famous Census, wluVlj has 
been completely misunderstood not only by later writiis, but, 

what 
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What is remarkable enough, even by Cicero himself. For Avlien 
Cicero wrote, the exclusive ascendancy of birth had been over- 
tht«>wn for several centuries, and tlie contending parties in die 
commonwealth w£re the same as in inodoni limes—the rich and 
the multitude, liecausc, thaaefore, the institutions of Servius 
Tullius favo^red the possossois of prupcTty rather than llie nu¬ 
merical majority of the p<'ople, tliev were supposed to ha\e been 
framed in a spirit adverse to the popular interest, and to have been 
designed to prevent the lower orders from ucipiiring any political 
weight; whereas the idea of such a democruc} as existed in Ci¬ 
cero’s time, could never ha\e occuired to any one in the days of 
Servius Tullius: and it was^ciias liberal and UH,populur.a prin* 
ciple to set property on a level witli biiUi, as it was afterwards to 
confer a superiority on numbers o\cr property. Accordingly the 
exclusive power of the patricians was as much weakened by the 
regulations of Servius Tullius, ns that of tlic b^upatrida^of Athens 
by those of Solon. The richest class of plelieiaus was required 
to servein war as ca\alr}^; and twelve centuries of eqiiites wen* 
thus added to the,six which prcvitmsl} existed, and which had 
been formed out patricians aloiu*. Iluttlieinost inipoitaiit 

change consisted m the iiiiproveiiiciit of the infantry, which, as vve 
have seen, w^us ewposed of plelx^ians alone, iloth their tacti(*s 
and weapons of offence as well as defence vvejc adapted to enable 
4hem to withstana the charge of cavalrv. '^riie order of the pha- 
Iwx was introduced instead of the loose atrav of <»Idci'times; the 
iTOicst class, who wew to light in tlie iirst ranks, were required to 
furnish themselves with tlie complete panoplv of a helmet, cuirass 
and greaves, all made of brass, with u round shield of the same 
metal, {Savis, or civpeus,) and with a lf)iig spear or pike. ''Die 
second, third and fourth classes, containing all those citizens whose 
property was under 1(K),OCX) asses, ;uul aliovc* I2,*i<)0, were also 
called upon to serve in the phalanx, altliougii accoutrements gra¬ 
dually less complete and less expensive wx^re required of them. 
The fourth class indeed were armed only with the long spear and 
javelin; but the close ariay and solid mass of the phalanx ren¬ 
dered it less nettssary for tiu* soldicis of the rear ranks to be in 
complete armow; they were protected l>\ the shields and bodies 
of those who stood before tlicin, while tliey could add to the 
weight of a Alft’ge, and their spears being calculated to prefect 
even bejond^^ soldiers of the lirst line, added to tlie strength 
and closeness 9* that hedge of steel which the front of the pha¬ 
lanx presentedw an enemy. Uy this system a class of citizens, 
who must oth^vise have gone to battle ill-armed and compa¬ 
ratively impotent, were enabled to-Hie of material service, and 
became at once of importance, by forming a part of that body 

which 
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which way now the main strengtli of the commonwealth. For tlie 
hcavjr-aniicd infantry of the middle classes immediately obtained 
its just superiority over the cavalry of the nobility. Exactly in the 
same manner, when trade or peculiar local circumstance had 
raised tlic condition of tlie Comnioiis in modem Europe, the long 
pike and the close order of battle were the arms apd tactics lirst 
adopted by tlie infantry in order to sustain the charge of the feudal 
cavaliy. I'he result also was the same as in Greece and ancient 
Italy: the chivalry of Ilurgundy were scattered by the Swiss in* 
fantry at Gransoii and Moiut; and the bristling pikes and deep 
masses of the Spanish hkotwere long the tenor of Europe, till the 
improved use of tire-arms, about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, produced aiioLlier revohitioii in the art of war, to which 
ancient history can affoid no parallel. 

It would have been the natural effect of the institutions of Ser¬ 
gius Tullius to change tiie aiistocracy of the Roman coustitiitioii 
into that species of oligarchy, or latlierof timocracy, which existed 
at Laccdu'iiion, at Coiiutli, and in most of the commonwealths of 
fiireece, during the Pclopoiinesinn war. But instead of tliis, wo 
lind the aristocrntical priuci]de of making noble birth a necessary 
qualification for all the great ofhees of state, Prevailing for a hundred 
and fifty-eight years after Uiispeiiod; an€ the oldest contempo¬ 
rary writer uho has left us an mrount of She Roman army, de¬ 
scribes a system of tactics totally different ftom that which was iu 
use among the Gi<‘eks^ and wliicli \\v have described Servius Tul- 
lilts as introducing at Rome. In no part of his work has^Livy 
more completely betrayed his incompetence to write the ancient 
history of his countiy than in the passage in which he notices ami 
altenipls to explain this leinaikablo fact. ^ Clipeis aiitea Ro¬ 
mani usi sunt; ileimh^ poslquam slipendiarii facti sunt, scuta 
pro clijieis feerre; et quod aiitea phalanges similes ^Tacedoiiii-is, 
hoc poNlcM innnipiilutiiu strueta aci(‘s civpil esse.*—lib. viii- c- 8. 
'I'hus hastily does he ])ass o\<'r an alteration, which affected 
most deeply the whole internal constitution of Rome, as well as 
its military jH)wer. j\nd to maik yet more strongly his total 
vvaiit of acenracy and consisleury, the passage w'hirh we have 
quoted, and the aciuniiit of the eeiibus of S|rviiis ''J\dliiis, lib. i. 

43, are the only places in which he ovef alludes to the ex¬ 
istence of the order of the plialunx in the Roman armies; in all 
his descriptions of battles he writes ns if the dblhions and arms of 
the legion, such as Polybius describes theijL sad been adopted 
from the earliest ages of the commoiiwealtli.^lu his oniitting to 
meiUioii the use of the Greek tactics as actundly prevalent at one 
time, he has probably rbpied with coirectiiqfs the chronicles of 
the older wnlers, fioin whom he has ronipilod Ins iiuiiati\e. e 
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believe that the lyrnnny of the second Tsirquin deran^d aUojrL’- 
ihcr the institutions of his predecessor; and that while he thiiinod 
the number of patricians hy arbitrary executions, he was equally 
careful to depress the wea\Uiier plebeians, and to alter that military 
system which rendered them the chief strength of the national 
army. An instance ^^corded ift Gret'ian history,* in which the 
tyrant of a city found menus to secure the nrins of the heuvy-armed 
infantry, and was thus enabled, by the aid of his guards, to keep 
the p^ple securely in subji'ction; and Tarquiii, who manifestly 
exercised a perfect despotism, whose person was protected by a 
body'-guard at home, and who enjoyed also a coniniaiiding influ¬ 
ence over several of the neighbouring states, had possibly, in the 
early part of his reign, adopted with success some similar expe¬ 
dient. If this w'as the case, and if the plebeians were reducixl by 
him to the helpless condition of light-armed infantry, tlie exclusive 
ascendancy of the aristocracy after his expulsion follows as a 
matter of course; nor is it li‘s.s natural that the nobility, having 
tlius regained their (dd .siipremaev, shoiihl do their utmost to pnv 
serve it, by relaxing the institutions of Servius "rulliiis, and not 
requiring even the richer phdx'inns to funiisli tlKmisidvcs with the 
expensive armour demaiuied for the service of the phalanx. In 
times of severe distress, such ns those which followed the first 
establishment of the consular gmciiiiuctil, individuals would 
gladly avail themselves of this indulgence, without reflecting that 
by 80 doing they were depriving themselves, as a body, of ail their 
weight in the commonwealth. Thus the Roniaii infantry again 
became inferior in importance to tlu' cavalry; and this state of 
things is marked in the accounts given of the battle at the Lake 
Kegillus, A. U. C. 25H. The stoiies of single combats between 
the generals, wliicli make the descri])tioiis of that action resemble 
the battles of Homer and Virgil, are not to be treated as mere 
poetical fictions, but really represent the state of the military at 
that period; when the cavahy foiiiring the principal strength of 
the army, and being composed of all the nobility of the common¬ 
wealth, personal coiifiicts among the chiefs were mutually sought 
after, and the fall of a brave and active leader would powerfully 
influence the fate of the day. Again, the tradition of the three 
hundred and six Fabii marching out at the head of their clan to 
fight the Tuscans, seems lo show that birth had regained that ex¬ 
clusive ascendancy of wliicli Scrviiis Tullius had tried to deprive 
it; for the commbn soldiers, or plebeians, ofthe clan were all light¬ 
armed, and tlierefore are not even mentioned in tliose chronicles 
fcoui which Livy copied his narrative; whilst the Fabii, as patri- 
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cians, alone bore complete annour, without any intcnnixtiire even 
of the wealthier plebeians^ It is manifest also^ from the whole ac¬ 
count of the secession to the Mens Sacer, and afterwards of tiie 
insurrection against the Decemviri, tliat nothing like a regular 
heavy-armed infantry, formed out of the four first classes of ple¬ 
beians, could have existed during those pcripds; as i|t that case the 
principal power in the state must have been in tlieir hands, and 
the institution of tribunes would have been needless. * The Gauls 
Appear to have served unintentionally the cause of liberty at Rome, 
by obliging the Roman generals to improve the arms of their in¬ 
fantry. Camillus is said* to have first introduced among them the 
use of iron or steel helmets, and to have required them to add a rim 
of brass to their shields, (scuta,) which were before made only of 
wood, to enable them to lesist the blows of the Gaulish swords. 
The long spear also, which every man of the four first classes was 
directed by Sertius Tullius \o carry, had been completely laid 
aside, till Camillus restored the use of it,, as the most efiectual 
weapon with which to conihat an iindisriplined enemy. It was iiot^ 
iiow'ever, exactly the same with the spear of the phalanx, but 
might be tlirowii, as well as thrust, against an enemy, and was,iii- 
deed, generally, in aflei-limes, employed in the former manner. 
This alteration in the arms of tlu^ infantry took place in the year 
of Rome 3SH ; and it is, at least, a remarkable coincidence, that 
the Liciiiian and Sexlian laws, which wore the great triumph of 
the liberty of the Roman people, and which had been obstinately 
opposed by the aiistocracy during the preceding nine years, wore 
all carried ininiediutely afterwords; as if the improvement in the 
military force of the plebeians at once ensured them their due 
share of political lights. It was then found that, without forsaking 
the IiKiSe array to which they liatl been so long accustomed, the 
infantry might be rendered completely efteotive both in arms and 
discipline; so that there was no temptation to return to the order 
of the phalanx; and the experience of every successive war must 
have rendered the Romans more and more satisfied with the ex¬ 
cellence of their own tactics, which had grown thus curiously and 
accidentally out of a system intended, and apparently well calcu¬ 
lated, to depress liic importance of tlic infantry, and so to keep 
the plclieians perpetually dependent on the aristocracy. 

Rut we have dwelt, perhaps, too long on the subject of tlie 
w'orks before ns, and we are anxious to say a few words, before we 
conclude, both on the waiters themselves, and the modem literature 
of the great nation, vriiich has produced them. The first charac¬ 
teristic wdiich strikes us in Inttli is great learning, and deep re- 
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search; such as maikod so honourably the scliolars of the six¬ 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. We have discovered nothing 
like index hunting in any of the works which we are considering; 
no signs of a knowledge got up for a particular time and purpose 
-—a knowledge barely sufficient to eke out its task, and the limits of 
which present thcuisclves to the eye at every turn, betraying the 
novelty of die possessbr. Like Gibbon, or even more than he, 
Niebuhr, anff Waehsinuth, and Crcu/cr luxuriate in an abundance 
of learning seemingly inexhaustible; it is coiiliiied to uo one sub¬ 
ject, or age, or countiy, but appears almost equally familiar w'itk 
all. The literature of our own couiitrv is so much studied in Ger¬ 
many, that we were not surprized to hud Niebuhr quoting Black- 
stone, without d single word of explanation, as if every German 
wcn» {wfectly acquainted with his name and works. But when 
we consider the extreme difficulty of eouiniunication between 
England and the coiitiiieiit at the time when Niebuhr was wiitiiig 
his first volume, wo do tliink it remarkable that he should refer in 
tlie same manner to tlie travels of liord Vuleiitia, ( T^iebuhr, vol, i. 
p. 3:16,) which were then very recently published, and which 
might widl be supposed to have escaped the notice of a foreigner 
deeply engaged in studies of anollirr description. 

Equally general is the knowledge displayed by Creiizer and 
Wachsmuth; but the qualities whieh in<»st distinguish the learn¬ 
ing of the modern Germans from that of the eminent selio]arE» 
of funner times, are iiulepciideiice of thought, and disci iminatioii 
of judgment. They do not mere!} retail the facts and opinions 
wdnch they meet with in the course cd' their reading, without 
taking any pains to aseeitaiii the truth of the one or the soundness 
of the other. They do not class the wisest and the most foolish 
reasonings under one general name of ' ancient auUionlies,’ and 
quote them all ^th equal couiideuci* and icspect. On the con¬ 
trary every work which tliev ha\e occasion to notice is subjected 
to a complete critical aualysis; its accidental audits internal value 
are di'^tiiiguished, and each cuiefally appreciated; the probable 
sources of the author’s infonnation are explored with «the ut¬ 
most diligence; and the product of knowledge whieh is at last 
collected from him is applied to illustrate the works of odier 
writers; so that nothing is left to ffout vaguely in the mind of tlie 
reader or to encumber it with an ill-digested weight. This, in¬ 
deed, is high, hut not exaggerated, praise; and w'e wish that the 
'literature of which this may be said, w'ere far inoi'e generally 
known and studied amongst us. In our literary intercourse with 
Germany we have hitherto been as passive traders as the Cliiuese: 
we have suffVn’d our own productions to be exported, without any 
desire to imptirt tho^e of our ncighhcuis in iLtuni: oi if we ha\c 
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piirrhnscil :iny of their commodities, M'c have irafticked like savages, 
bartering things of real value for tlio mere glass heads, tc»ys, and 
tawdry bnery of those with whom wc have traded. JJiitthe taste 
for better things is riHlug, and the most valuable part of the most 
valuable literature in lilnrope will not long remain unknown to the 
inquiring and intelligent minds of Englishmen. 

Whenever tln^ tinn^ arrives tliat the historians, poets and divines 
of Germany are as familiar to us as those of our own country 
already are to tlie Crennans, wc arc far from thinking tliat wc shall 
be the only gnineis by it, or that our beiioilt will not in part oonsist 
in learning to avoid those faults of which the German literature 
afi'ordssome striking exauiples. With minds so active and so in¬ 
dependent, till* U*aiplation to paradox is sometTmos irreaistible; 
when; so iiiurli su|i]ne credulity and childish ignorance has been 
detected in tlic wntei s of past times, it is natural to bo le<l away 
by self-roinplaoc'iuy, and to fancy that the improving or correcting 
hand of modem wdsdom is cvtTj vt'here needed. Contrary, how¬ 
ever, to the spirit of the French philosophers of the last century, it 
seems tlie fashion in Germany to speak most scornfully of tlic ages 
immediately preceding the present, and to retaliate for the exces¬ 
sive praises once hivislu^d upon the eighteenth century, by treating 
that period with proportionate contempt. The greatest gloiy is 
of course to be won by the conquest of a conqueror; and it is the 
readiest path to distinction to assail that whieli stands supreme in 
public opinion. Wc have seen a similar attack carrie^l on in our 
own country against the litcraturt; of tlic eightecntli century, and 
grounded on the aamo fallarious principle: it uas not ihonght 
enough to demand a due share of goacrul admirntion for our older 
w'riteis; they, in their turn, were to be lifted up to an uiinutuial 
pre-eiiiineiicc, and no author to be dwined woilliy of respect u^io 
had had the inisfortuiie to he born since tlie Restoration. Nie- 
biili/s aduiiratioii, however, is bestowed on a imuh more leinolc 
antiejuity, and he seems almost to believe in a gradual degenera(*y 
of the human race from some high jntch of bodily and mental excel¬ 
lence which he suppusi^ it to liave attained in the earliest stages 
of its existence. 

, By a most extraoldinary mistiiideistanding of the passage which 
he quoU's, Niebuhr hriiigs forward the authority of Aiistotle in 
support of the notion, that the slate (»f bociet\ existed before the 
rude and Siditary life of an individual; tlie whole subsisted, he 
says, before its part. IJe will not believe, therefore, that the 
aborigines of Ital} weio a meic lioide of savages, and treats with 
contempt tlie 0 |>iuioii, tliat mankind has gradually advanced 
from a condition of rudeness to civili/.atioii and knowledge, lie 
is inclined to enlarge Liiiiia*iis s well known division of the genus 
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* Homo* into two species. Homo Vulgaris, or tlic roininoii niau, 
and Homo Sylvestris, or the man of the woods; and would rather 
divide it into a great number of species; some designed for a 
greater and others for a less degree of moral and intellectual ex¬ 
cellence; forming, we suppose, a gradual scale from the most 
perfect breed of men, wherever we are to look for it, down to the 
negro, the hoUentot, and the ape. Accordingly, he will by no 
means admit the descent of all mankind from one original pair: 
but supposes that different breeds of ineii were originally created 
in different countries; that as different parts of Uie globe have 
their characteristic vegetables and auiinuls of the brute creation, 
so also they may be believed to produce each its peculiar species 
of man. 

We havis thought it right to give this speciineii of that spirit 
of paradox, which i;ow and then Inmentably disligiires MiebiihrV 
work; reminding us of the observation which a Ot^iman writer is 
said to have made upon his counti}iiicii. * J. P. Richter adit, 

3 iue I’cmpire de la iiier etuit aux Anglais, rehii de la terre au\ 
^lan^ais, ct cclui de Fair aux Allcmunds/ Wc will add the beau¬ 
tiful comment on this text:—' En effet, on auruit besuiu, eii Allc- 
magne, de donner un centre et des homes k rette ^minoute fa¬ 
culty de penser qui s’el^ve, et se jiercl dans Ic vague, peneire et 
disparoU dans la profondcur, s’aiieaiitit A force d* inipartiulitc, 
se confondA force d’atialyse, eniiii inaiiqiie de ceitainsdefautsqui 
puissent servir de circonscriptioii a ses (piulites."— Ma/hune dc 
Siael,def Allemagtie, tom. i. p. li>. A defect of this kiudis easily 
turned into ridicule, and it may be made the foundation of a more 
serious and, perhaps, more reprehensible ^]>ecies of attack. Tlieic 
is, or at least there was, a class of persons in this country, who, 
on meeting with such opinions ns that which we have quoted from 
Niebuhr’s history, overwhelm the author at once with a sweeping 
charge of ' German folly and iiiti<lelit> .* Rut * folly and infidelitj,' 
whether of English or Gemiaii growth, have never been more uu- 
successfully combated than b) such uppoueiits. * To make a man 
an offeiidor for a word,’ is condimined h^ the highest authority; if 
there be any who an' tempted to U\ Niebuhr witli deism or infi¬ 
delity, because he does not believe the descent of all iiiaiikiiid 
fiom two first parents; we would reconinieud tliein to consider 
well the admirable passage in Johnson’s Life of Sir Thomas 
Un>wne, in which he defends tlii' subject of his Memoir from a 
similar imputation, and points out tiie want of wisdom as well us 
of charity in those who aie willing on slight grounds ‘ to enlarge 
Uie catalogue of infidels.’ We aie,reilaiuly, veiy far from agree¬ 
ing with the opinions of Niebuhr; and we sincoiely lament errors, 
which, in such a man, can only pioceed from a want of duly 
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the grounds of belief^ and studying the scriptiiiCK in a 
teachable and humble spirit; but we think tliat a Ciermati may 
very possibly be a sincere believer in the W'ithout having 

fully considered how closely the truth of the Jewish revelation is 
connected with that of the Christian, and even without allowing 
the inspiration of Scripture in a sense so universal, as that in 
which we ourselves take it. I'here is, naturally enough, something 
of Hr national character in the manner and degree of men’s faith; 
and it has often been remarked that the German school of theo- 
fogy has a tendency to latitiuUiianaiiisiii: its divines are apt to ex¬ 
plain away some of the must forcible sciijiliiral expressions, and to 
introduce liypotlicses of their own, without siifliciently reflecting 
on the consequences iiivolred in the sacrifice of the plain state¬ 
ments of the llihle to tlie removal of some merely infaginary diffi¬ 
culty. Such men, iiowi^ver, and men w^ho grow up at their feet, 
and imbibe their habits of thinking, are not to be therefore incon¬ 
siderately braiiiled with want of (Jhrislian belief: the appellation 
of infulel belongs with fiir greati'r propriety to many wTiters on 
whom it has ne\<'r been bestowed ; to a whole multitude of dra¬ 
matists, novelists, essu\ists, and others, w'ho, while speaking re- 
s]Hrtriiliy of the doctrines of Cluistiunity, have inculcated practical 
principles in diri'ctopjiosilion to the spirit of the gospel. When, 
indec'd, niiotlu'r (lernian writer"^ e\]iresHCs his envy of the happi¬ 
ness of the anciont Oieeks because tliey had never heard the name 
of Israel, and when we find him in the same volume speaking with 
triiimphunt delight of uii act of us&assinalion; such a man betrays 
the true character of unbelief, accompauied, as it always is, W'ith 
moral depravity. Hut tliere are no principles in Niebuhr’s work 
which aflbrd grounds for any similar accusation against him. In 
fact, if we w'ould ho])e to restrain that wildness of criticism on flieo- 
logicul subjects which is too prevalent iii Germany, we must learu 
to tolerate amongst oiir!>elvesa sober freedom of honest and bum¬ 
ble inquiry; our censures, at present, lose some of their weight as 
proceeding from a national school too little accustomed to question 
old opinions to be able fairly to judge when they are questioned 
witliout reason. The scepticism of pride or ignorance or wicked¬ 
ness is sufficiently ahiiiulaiit; but this can never lead to truth. We 
believe that Uie inquiring spirit of the Gormans is of a better 
kind; and while w'c sincerely wish to see it purified from its ex¬ 
travagances, we think that this may be most successfully eflected, 
if wc acknowledge, and endeavour to imitate its excellencies. 

The deficiencies in the iiitcUec*tu:il c'haracter of the Gennuiis 
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are owing, wc think, to circumstances over whicli they had uo 
controul. 'I'a quote again die pow'erfiil work of Madame de 
Stael, * JLa separation des classes iiuit k quclqiics 6g^rda k 1 esprit 
proprbment dit. Les nobles }' out trop peu d’id^es, et lea gens 
de lettres trop pen d'lnibiludc des affaires/ If we ask fur 
the causes of Uiis'wide line of deniarcaliou which exists in Ger¬ 
many, between the different classes of socictYi die geography and 
liistoiy of the countty will furnisli us with the answer. With die 
exception of that par^ of the rrontici' which is washed by die 
JJalUc, die si'a coast of Geriuany is liiniu d to the narrow space 
comprised between the lillhe and the J^ins: sisjmce utterly out of 
pro|>ortion to the si/o of the country, and fur too stnsdl to allow 
that free conimunication with foreign nat.oiis, which is as essential 
to die political welfare of a people, us a fu e circulation of air to 
the health of an iiulnifiual. 'i'heseu o|>eiis to niankiud a bound¬ 
less field of action; and thus gi\es a practical direction to cnei- 
giesof the mind which, if denied their uulutal course, will run up 
into a luxuriant but unfruitful growth of spocidutiou atui tlicoiy. 
The continuance too of the oii»inaI disiiuion between the dil- 
ferent parts of Gi'nnaiu has contiibutcd to the same lesults* In 
Franco, in Spain, and in the Jiritish islands, the petty kingdoms 
or provinces which seemed designed by nature to hirin one great 
body, were happily united bcfoie they had attained to that age 
when each w'ould iune hecoiiie too htifVaud hard to be moulded 
into a new fonu. Hut in Ciermaiiy and ItaU the separation has 
existed till the time fur union has gone by: and in bodi countries 
the strength of the nation is frittered awav in the multitude of prin¬ 
cipalities into which tliey arc di\ided. This, however, is not the 
only nor the worst evil which results. AMlh the original elements 
unblended together, wi^re retained also their original institutions 
and forms of society. That most infallihle mark of barbarism, a 
system of castes, c<intiiiued to di^fy the full light of the eighteenth 
centuty, (wo beg Niebuhr's pnidoii for the exjiression;) and even 
now, notwithstanding tiie progress latidy made towards a better 
state, is far from being completely overthrown. With all these 
disadvantages of an almost total exclusion from tlic sea, a defi¬ 
ciency of national puwci, and an absence of municipal freedom, 
we cannot be surprised Uiat die euergicb <if the Germans have 
been turucil more towuids thinking than acting; and that dicir 
understaiuliiigs are tinged with that fancifnl idealism for which a 
practical acquaintance witli niankiud, and with the concerns of 
real life, seems to offer die only leinedy. 

With Gfcut Biitaiii, on the other hand, the case is totally dif¬ 
ferent. Since the world began, no state of society has ever 
alSprded such advantages for the atlaiiuncut of the highest intel¬ 
lectual 
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Icctual and moral oxccllciicc as that M’hicli wc at this moment 
enjoy. With ftir more truth than when it was originally spoken^ 
we may now say, that * we have made every laud and every sea 
accessible to our enterprise;’ yet our communication, extensive 
as it is, with foreign countries, is far surpassed by tliat wonderful 
internal intercoui-sc, by which the remotest comers of our own 
island, we trust that ere long we may say islands, are. connected 
and bound together, one witli another. We believe it is no exag-* 
gpratioo to say, that if any two gentlemen wei-e to be tiirown* 
together by accident in a stage-coach in any part of tlie country, 
and would consent to enter freely into conversation, they would 
soon find some one person, if not many, with whom they were 
l>oth acquainted, and would thus havt; .soinethiiig of a tic to pre¬ 
vent them from feeling towards each other as perfect strangers. 
Tills is one good produced by our locomotive habits, and by tlie 
practice of visiting watering-places in difleroiit parts of the king¬ 
dom; and it is one which, if duly considered, will be found of 
immense importance. It produces dln'ctly an amalgamation of 
the several classes of society; men ditlering widely in rank and 
profession associate with each other; and tiius, from tlie niixtun^ 
of their acf|ualiitaiicc, even wheri* the circle of it be small, they 
lose Unit pedantry and ignorance which art^ the invariable conse¬ 
quences of living alone, or associating only with persons who 
view every thing in the same light with tlicinselves. As far ns 
the interests of literature are eoncorned, we believe that this 
vigorous and healthy eireulation, reaching, as it does, to the re¬ 
motest corners of Great ]$ritaiii, is even moie beneficial than tlie 
perfect freedom enjoyed by the press; although doubtless that 
ireedoin, as well as the whole character of our political iiistitu- 
tioiis, is favourable to the perfection of the niidersLanding iii a 
degn^e which can hardly be chliiiiated too highly. For instance, 
with what advantages over the writers of other nations docs an 
Englishman undertukt^ to unravel the histories of Greece or 
liome? Familiar, as we are from onr childhood, with all the pha'- 
nomena of political parties, their aptness to adlicn.* witli pertinacity 
to a name, w'hen circiinistances have totally changed tlie thing,— 
the slender thread which connects them, after a course of years, 
with their original principles, amidst many a))pareut deviations 
from them; the cxnggcmtiou of their language and feelings; tlicir 
furious enmities, and convenioiit coalitions, and Uic audacity with 
which they identify themselves witli the national good; w'c can 
easily interpret aright tlie language of historians coiiccniiiig them, 
and accurately estimate their nature and their merits. If then we 
have not surpassed the literature of Germany, and still more if we 
have not equalled it, the fault is our ow'ii; and it enn neither bc' 

ascribed 
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ascribed to niij external disadvantages, nor to any want of itatural 
intelligence, but to some other cause whicU it most deeply con¬ 
cerns us to discover and remove. 

We are so accustomed to dwell upon the extraordinary merits 
of a few of our great writers, that we are generally insensible to 
the manifold deficiencies of our literature. Yet if we compare it 
with that of France or Germany, its poverty in works of laborious 
learning is truly remarkable. If a student in history ask where 
he can find an account of any of the great nations of the continent 
in tlie English language, wc recolleet noUiing better to refer him 
to than the miserable compilation of Hussell, or the heavy and 
unsatisfactory volumes of the Uuivci*sal History. We are not for¬ 
getful of the works of Robertson, of Aielideac^)u Coxe, and of 
Mr. Hallam; but these embrace only particular periods, and still 
leave it undeniable, that we have no g4>od histoiy of any modem 
uation .except our own. lii ecclesia^tieaI histoiy we have a rt;- 
markable instance cd' our peculiar defect, a want of learning. 
Milner was a man of piet} and of ai>ility; but fiuni the narrow 
limits of his knowledge, and die uncritical spirit with which he 
appears to have studied, his work is altogether unworthy of its 
subject. But our inferiority is still more striking and less ex¬ 
cusable in every branch of study connected with tiie history, anti¬ 
quities, and literature of Greeve and Rome. We believe that 
ttiere axe many waters of those iiutious whose works have never 
been edited in England at all:—but it is iiioie to the purpose to 
inquire in how many iastauces the iMlitioiis i)f any of them gene¬ 
rally received as the best have been executed by Englisliiiien. If 
we except certain poilions of the Greek dramatists and poets, we 
really cannot remember u single one; and if Uiis be spoken too 
universally, (as through forgetfulness it may be,) wc arc sure at 
least Uiat the exceptions wdll not be mote than sufiiciciit to prove 
the rule. In lexicogrujdiy our list contains scarcely a name of 
high reputation; and the many defects and errors of the Greek 
grammar which is most coiiiinonly used in our schools, may well 
excite a foreigner’s ahtonisiiiuent.* If we turn to w^orks written in 
illustration of ancient inaniiers, arts, institutions, and laws, what 
names can we find amongst our own countrymen to oppose to 

* It will be seen at once that refer to the Ktoii Gicck Grammar; by whom it was 
first written, or what ciiaractcr it (icseived lu biiir in lehitioii to the tiicii existing state of 
knowledge, we know not—hot it is decidedly behind the jtresciit age, mid docs not temi 
to give boys an uccuriite knoWledjre ot the parts of speech, or the principles of syntax. 
We eaniiol but think lliat it might well become some ut the members of tlio collegialc 
body, wiio have * all appliances aiul means,’ picsc iit leisure, past espcricnce, sufficieiit 
learning in ull, in some, us every one knows, a high digiee of it, and an admirable library; 
to do soui(‘thiijg lor its improveiucnt. Fioni ilie niasieis theiuselvis it would l>u niobluii- 
rcasoiiabiL to exjiect any labour in addition (u their picseiit ovirwheluing occupHtiuiis. 

those 
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those of Graevius and Gronovius, of Meursius, of Si»oniiiA, of 
Petite of Montfaucon, of Wiuckcliiiaii, of Godefroi, of lleiiiorriii!!, 
and a multitude of others, without naming the groat modern 
writers of Germany, Cretizer, Hugo, Haubold, and Savigny? 

Nor can it be said tliat the attention of Englishmen is engrossed 
by other subjects, and that they have no leisure to bestow on clas¬ 
sical studies. We know that the atumtion of our great schools is 
directed almost exclusively to these very points; that they hold a 
principal place in tlie system of education adopted by our univer¬ 
sities; and tliat in no country can there be found more muiiiticcnt 
institutions, expressly fouudetl for the encouragement of liberal 
learning. We know also tliat in no country in Europe is something 
more than a merely superficial ar«]uaiiitance with tlie classics of 
Greece and Rome so iiidispeiisubic, we might almost say univer¬ 
sal, an accomplishment of u gentleman; and wo know by the spe¬ 
cimens of a higher degree, wliicli we can produce, what might, 
and what ought to be the boast of our universities. When we speak 
of Blomiield, the great Porsoii, (iaisford, and the lamented Elms- 
ley, a man whom it is not too iiiuch, perhaps, to call the most 
purely Attic scholar of his age, we speak of men, whose charac¬ 
teristic qualities are soundness of judgment, accuracy of know¬ 
ledge, and elegance of taste—of men who do but make it a more 
important question, to what cause we might to ascribe our general 
deficiency in the field of classic literature anil criticism. The con¬ 
clusion of a long article is not the place to enter u]K>n such an in¬ 
quiry. One observation, however, we will make; many of our 
readers will remember the time when the luiinbcr and indolence, 
' the prejudice and port’ of resident fellow's of colleges were die 
common topics of irnective and ridicule. That clutiiour had its 
day, and has passed away; but its effect was in part must peniici- 
ous—we may attribute to it in no siiinll degree the pi esciit custom 
of dispensing, as a matter of course, with the lesidencc of all 
members of foundations who have taken the degree of master of 
arts. How little do we foresee the results of ciiaiiges, which 
break in upon the rules laid down for ns by our forefatliers! this 
custom lias defeated in great measure the object of the founders 
of our colleges; and the consequence of it has been the convert¬ 
ing our universities into great schools; and the leaving in them 
scarcely any individuals who are simply occupied in die cultiva¬ 
tion of literature. Fellowships are sought for as helping out the 
incomes of students in the active professions of life; and die resi¬ 
dents in the universities are reduced to tutors and pupils. Far be 
it from us to insinuate that the duties of the former are not zealously 
and ably performed, we scarcely know a body of public servants 
more moritorious, or worse paid; but (his we may be allowed to say 

without 
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without oflVnccy lliat from the unvarying and unceasir^. nature of 
their oenipatious they arc wholly iinai)le to devote tlienisclves to 
litei'iitiirc; and that conimeiiciiig their career early in life, and often 
with the highest ^nomiHo of excelieiire, their ininda become early 
jaded and worn out, their passion for btndy, and zeal in the pur¬ 
suit of knowh'dge much abated, and that they often retire with in¬ 
tellects little, if at all, advanced i)y advancing years. Splendid ex¬ 
ceptions may be and aio fouiiil; but as a class of men it is obvious 
that lliese must not be looked to as likoK to fuinish nisitiy compe¬ 
titors in indiistr\, knowledge, or in ]>nticnt self-devotion to the 
cause of liteiuture, with tiie indefaligahlc students of Germany. 


Art. IV.—1 . A Digest of Rt^orls in Kquiftf. Bv 
niond. Esq. of the Inner Temple, vols. t"vo. 
IB'24. 


A. Ilani- 
Loiidon. 


2. jJnahticat Ditreht of Jiipoii'i of (V/sca h the Votirls of Com¬ 
mon Law and Eqtiiiq. i}y II. JeieniXp Esq. of the Middle 
Temple. London. 1 

3. Snpphmcni to litidoman^ Dt^vsivd Index of the Reported 
Cases in the several Conrh of Jiqmtp, with the points of iVoc- 
(ice from the eaihesl petiod to the pusent Tune. Hy J. TlalinT, 
Esq. of Lincohrs liin, Jiaiiislei at Law. 8vo. London. 1622 . 


A mongst the many pecnliaiitie.s wliicli characteiize oni 
legal institulionsj there uie none moie icinatkable, or less 
understood, than those b\ which I lie Courts of l^Atiaoidiiiary or 
Equitable Jiiiisdiclioii uie distin?uishod from the Courts of 
Common Law, Hlackstoiie has observed that nothing was ex¬ 
tant in his day, which could gi\e a stranger a tolerable idea of 
our Courts of Equit) ; and his own eliajilr r on the suhject, ele¬ 
gant and ingenious as it is, cannot be said to supply the d« li- 
ciency. The loot, indeed, of the inquiry, and tiie principles 
which can alone make those peculiarities intelligible, are more 
deeply laid in the antiquities of our ancient pcdicy than has been 
commonly supposed; and although wc are not prepared to fill 
up the space in legal literature, whicli is confessedly unoccupied, 
yet wc think w'c can afloid some assistance to the researches oi 
those who may be disposed to coitsider our ancient law in con- 
junclioii with the history of our constitution. 

It is a mistake to suppose that even now Courts of Equity 
alone possess an equitable or extraordinary jurisdiction; for 
every lawyer knows that tire courts of common law exercise 
something of the same kind in many cases and for many pur¬ 
poses. But It is ceilain that it was Atrmeily much more exten¬ 
sively ditfuseil, than it iiuw is; nor weie its principles confined. 
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an at present^ to the discussion of the rights of propertjr. Courts 
existed lor the trial of rrimes and niisdeiiieaiiours which wcie 
not witliiia the cogni/aiicu of the oicliiiary courts of coihiikiii 1u\v» 
and sentences were passed not in pursuance of the veidict of a 
jovy, but upon the examinaiion of the accused party* and the 
depositions of witnesses, Hoth in principles and in practice, il is 
obvious tliat these courts vu^rc cntiiely analogous to the subsist¬ 
ing courts of e(|iiity. 

We shall endeavour in the piesent reiiiaiks to truce the first 
source of these exlruordiiiarj powers, in the remedial functions of 
that portion of the ancient h^gislaturc which, during the reigns of 
Ed w. 1. and Edw'.dl, was an incoi poratc nieiuhcr or brunch of par- 
liaineiiti and was designated by the name of the C^iuiicil; a name 
applied also to the supreme legislative and judicial assemhlh^s of 
the kingdom until the reign of lien. 111., when they obtained 
the st\le and title of the I’ailiuineiit. And v\e shall consider 
the reign of Edw. 1. as the proper starting-point of inquiry, 
because in the preceding era the constitution cannot be said to 
have been deiintHl either in its form or institutions; and the in¬ 
vestigation of the earlier history of the Couiiril, though highly 
important in itself, would lead us into discussions foreign fioui 
our iininediale purpose. 

No complaints nor remoiislranees appear to have been excited 
by the exercise of the remedial functions of the Council from 
the reign of Kdvv, 1. uiiiil tlie reign of Edw'. 111., when the 
second period of its legal history begins. The Coimuoiis then 
denounced its jurisdiction as an iiifringeinent of the celebrated 
chapter of Magna Churta, by w liich the King grants that no free¬ 
man shall be taken or imprisoned, or disseised of his freeiiold, or 
free customs, or be outlawed, exiled, or destroyed, passed upon, 
or condemned, otherwise than by the lawful judgment of his 
peers, or the law* of the land. The same course was pursued 
under Richard the Second, and the object of limiting and regu¬ 
lating the pow'crs of the Council, as well as of coinumnicating 
them to the entire Pailiameiit, was partiuliy efleeted under the 
House of Lancaster, when the same jurisdicliun w^as exercised by 
the King, Lords, and Commons, in Parliament assembled; at 
the same time, however, that it continued <'oncuiTeiitly vested in 
the Council, which also began to assume the form of the Privy 
Council. 

As the main question at issue between the Commons and the 
crown arose out of the alleged violation of Magiia Charta, it will 
be necessary in the iirst place to consider the nicaniiig of the 
chapter. Now we apprehend that a good deal of error has been 
occasionc'd by the practice of con^ideiing the Citvat Churfei% as 
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one unchanging statute* without adverting to its repeated promul¬ 
gations at difterciit iiitcrs'als. Every confirmation of tlie Charter 
was, ill effect* a re-enactment. General expressions in it there¬ 
fore, or legal terms, ought to be construed with reference to the 
laws and usages prevailing at each of the respective times whffti 
it received a fresh sanction. Hence whatever may have been 
the meaning of those who penned the Charter of llutiniugmcdc, 
the passage relating to the trial by jndgnicat of tlic peerage, 
must now be explained according to the constitution of the 
realm, when the cliurter of Henry III. was renewed by his son. 
And at that period* it designated no other mode of trial except 
such as could be given by the peers of thl|^ftig*s courts, by the 
tenants in chief* whether ecclesiastics or laymen* who sat and 
acted by virtue of the baroiiies which tliey held of the king. The 
other species of trial, bv the law of the land or common law, as 
it was administered under ICdw. 1. ineluded inuiij inodes of dis- 
|>cnsing justice. 

When the traiisgies*«oi was seized iindei such eircumstanecs ns 
to leave no doubt of his guilt in the minds of tin* by-standers, 
no accuser or witness was leqniuMl. and no defence allowed. 
The corpse l}ing at the feet of the murderer testified his 
crime—no other pioof ^^as of his misdeed; the thief 

bearing his spoil was beheaded In his |uirsuei.s without respite 
or delay; and the blf>od\ liand of the sln\er of the deer drew 
forth instant rotrihiition from the guardians of the forest. Pu¬ 
nishments tliiis indicted bore the character of revenge rather than 
that of legal adjudication. Tiiey often proceeded from the au¬ 
thority of the Lund Lords who had inherited the Saxon rights 
and jurisdictions* or of the Burghs to the same franchises 

appertained. But the principle of talcing judicial notice of 
open and notorious crimes and misdemeanours was long recog¬ 
nized in other courts* eton in those higli tribunals where such 
vindictive justice was in danger of becoming subservient to the 
worst motives and passions. Offences against tlic public peace, 
the state, and the Crown, were not iirifreqiiciitly submitted to 
judgment by acclamation, and the weil-dcscrvcd condemnation 
of the criminal lost its moral efficacy, and seemed to be the re¬ 
sult either of despotic power or paicy violence. 

When the offence was less manifest, the criminal, after appre¬ 
hension, was .fiut upon his deliverance at Coniiiioil Law, either 
by the appeal of the injured party* or by the presentment of an 
inquest. In the first case he might, except under certain cir¬ 
cumstances, defend himself by his body, and meet hia opponent 
in the field; or he might elect to abide by the testimony of his 
roiiiitrjmen, summoned from the neighbourhood where the deed 

was 
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was sup}>osc(1 to have been coniniitted. In tlic scrond^bc inif>lit 
have submitted to the ordeal, until it was prohibited by Men. 111. 
This mode of trial, wicked and fooIiKli as it undoubtedly is^ has 
been too widely spread through all nations in a half-civilized 
statci to be treated by fellow men with extreme severity; and in 
this particular instance it was less w'icked and foolish than ordina- 
rilyi if it be true, as seems probable, that at the period when 
it was allowed, the irrs^hnding or presentment of the inquest was 
fliial, and that the subsequent ordeal was allowed to the accused 
from motives of humanity, and for the purpose of giving him ano¬ 
ther chance of escape. If he declined the Judgment of God, he 
put himself upon kisl^untry, which became the only mode of 
acquittal after the ordeal was abolished, except in certain cases 
where compurgntiuii was allowed. 

The cominoiiwenlth was knit together by the law of free borgh, 
or frank pledge. i)t this singular institution IVlr. Hallam has 
given the best account, and the most ri'usonablc justificatioiil Jt 
was a system of iiiutual suiet^ship, which gave to every individual 
whom it included, a din^ct interest in the gonoial observation of 
the law. It bore hard indeed on personal freedom, hut the un¬ 
settled state of society, and the iinprifect nuthoiity of the laws, 
rendered itnecessaiy. When a crime was conimitlud, an account 
was required from the iiilinbitants of the township. If the offen¬ 
der was not produced, and the township was iniublc satisfactorily 
to purge itself from paiticipation in his guilt, or negligence in the 
pursuit, it might be amerced. Hut the offender himself, not ap¬ 
pearing in Court after iaw'ful summons, broke the compact which 
bound him to the coiiimoiiwealth ; lie became an outhnv; his 
property was foifeiteil, he was said to bear a wolf’s head, and 
might be slain with iinpunily. Tlie punishments of the law were 
rigorous, but they were iiiitigaled in practice by the natural yearn¬ 
ing to do justice in mercy. If the ciiminul had taken sanctuary, 
he might save his life by abjuring the realm, and tlu' white cross 
which he boie in ins hand, whilst he was jf>urne>ing to the sea¬ 
shore, protected him against all Imiiii. Aluny lives vveic saved 
by the benefit of cleig). which, alllioiigli it was not carried to 
such an extent as afterwards, was still sufficiently ample. An ap¬ 
peal, indeed, whether of theft or murder, could not be released 
or pardoned by the king. Hut the Judges, even as early as the 
reign of Hen. III., greatly discouraged appeals. Tl^cy required 
the utmost nicety in the pleadings, and allowed the defendant to 
avail himself of every technical objection, however miiitiie; while 
the heavy puni'^hment which was inlliclcd upon the ajipellor 
when he failed in his suit, was u povvertui guard against any 
abuse of the process. 


From 
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' From this ba»t]r outline it will be collected' that the Criminal 
law waa entirely Gothic in its structure. Considered in relation 
to its effects, it was not oppressive upon the people; and the ge¬ 
neral peace of the kingdom, allowing for the state of socie^', 
was well preserved, or at least better than in any coeval state in 
£urope. Acting by established and acknowledged rules, the 
law might be harsh, but it was not despotic, and the principle of 
adopting precedent as the guide of judicial decisions tended to 
give sltbihty and vigour to its administration. No speculative 
wiadporwill ever devise a code which can anticipate the uitiuite 
varie^,of cases arising out of the transactions of human life. A 
system of jurisprudence which, founded Igna precedents, admits 
the engrafting of other precedents as tWy arise, will form the 
nearest approach to such a code, because, although no two cases 
acn ever exactly similar, still no new case ever happens which 
has not had a IbrcruniUT in some earlier case, so mcarly analo¬ 
gous to it as to afford a lational iiile for its decision. 

Ilie principal pc'iiiianciit tiibunalb of ci\il and criminal juris¬ 
diction, noticed by Bracton,*'1bitton, and Tleta, aic the courts of 
the Justices assigned to hold Pleas before the King himself, the 
Justices of the Bench, and the Exchequer, and of these they treat 
copiously and cleaily; but they scarcely allude to the subject of 
our present inquiry, the Kin>;r*i) Council, which, under the cun- 
atitution as it existed during the reign of Edw\ 1. appears to have 
been the highest permanent tribunal. 

‘ Some have thought/ it is ob'^erved by Hale, in his Treatise on the 
Jurisdiction of the Lords House of Parliaineiit, ]). 23, * that there was 
lodged in jt (i.e. Uic Council) tlic plenitude of all civil jiirisdictinn; and 
was, as it were, thceommon mother of those great courts, the Chancery, 
the King’s Bench, the Common Picas, and Exchequer j and that the 
judges, and others that bad jurisdiction in Uiosc courts ^lovc named, 
were, anciently, but so many distributions of the members of this Coun¬ 
cil for the better dispatch of business and case of themselves and the 
people, os it were so many sub-cominittecs or sub-delegates taken by the 
king out of this council for that purpose ^ but that still this consUium in 
its collective body^ retained their primitive and original jurisdiction. 

* Others, again, have thought that the institution of these courts, of 
Chancery, King's Bench, Common Picas, and Exchequer, and the 
judges appointed to sit therein, were in truth the primitive jurisdiction 
next under the Parlionicut; but that, for the better accommodation and 
advice, the judges of these courts, the Chancellor, Treasurer, Justices 
of each benen, and Barons of Uie Exchequer, and some other principal 
attendants of places that concerned tlie administration of justice and tlic 
king’s revenue, were called hither to lie paits and mtembers of this coun¬ 
cil ; and therefore that the council itself, as suph, had nAbing of coer.- 
rne jurisdiction.' ^ 

^ Omitting 
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Omttlifig certain powers and auihorities, which do not affect 
the <}ue(itiou now before us, the jurisdiction of the Council may 
be divided into two priiicipul branches—tlic authority of dispens- 
ing justice immediately by proceedings before the members in 
person—and Uie authority oi' issuing writs upon which the pro¬ 
ceedings in Ollier courts of lemedial jurisdiction were grounded, 
which last they shared with the King and with the Chancery. A 
writ of this description is a mandate issued in the name of the 
King, but it was not indispeiisuj^c that his commands should be 
reduced into writing, lie was a record in himself,* and Ifis orders, 
given by him in his judicial capacity, ore tenus, were equivalent 
to a writ or coidltaiU|n, and requited uo further authentication; 
when given in writiii^^uch autlicnticalioii was afforded by aflixiiig 
die great seal to the parchment which contained the precept. 

Glauville, fully as he treats of original writs, throws no light 
upon the mode of suing out or of obtaining them. As the pre¬ 
cedents inserted in his trcaiisc are tested in tlie name of the Jus¬ 
ticiar, it has been coiiJccUircd that the} weie issued by that great 
officer of state. This suppositioO, however, is disproved by* a 
very curious account w'liich has been preserved of the costa and 
expenses of an aiijeient law-suit for the recovery of land. When 
Henry 11. was in Norinaudy, though the Jiisliciar, Iticliard de 
Lucj, was in England, it was necessary that the suitor should 
obtain his writ from the Sovereign, although bcfoie it became 
operative ou this side of the chamiel, the seal remaining in the 
custody of the Queen was also affixed to it. 


*This i'xprcMioii requires some, vxpianutjcm. lit the urlgiiial sense of the word, 
the record wus iiut the wiitten evidence of tlic fact, but the (enii was applied to the 
witnesses themselves, whose tesliiuun;^ could not be doubted or rejected. Thus in the 
wilts of ' Recordari,’ presen cd by Glanville, lib. 8. c. 6, 7. 9, 10, it is dear that the 
^ard was the declaration made ore tenus by the knights who, appearing in ooca 
Court, were to certify cor.cerniiig the plea ; and it will be seen that whenever Ouin- 
vUIg employs the tenii, it is always applied to such a judicial declaratiun. lu the 
Grand Coustuiiiier of Numiaiid^, the term beais no other lucaiiiiig—the record of 
espousals (c. 101.) is the evidence, upon oath, oi scicn witnesses who were present at 
the ceremony. The record in the Exchequer ot Normandy (c. 103.) is the testiiuuiiy 
of the same number of persons wlio could testify conceniiqg the things done or grunted 
therein. And it may be doubled whetliei, either in Ibigland ur NuriiiHiidy, there was 
originally any written record of the pioccedings which appear to have been preserved 
onlv in the memory of the witnesses. By a natural consequence, the term was applied 
in England to tho wiitten evidence or declardtiun of the persons giving testimony; thus 
in the writ of Recordari in the Bogisier, (p. 5.) the rceord is directed to be trunsuiitted 
under the seals of the knights, who -were present when U was mode, yet the dutuiction 
between the record or testimony, and the recording parchment whic(LA>ntaiiied tU was 
long accurately felt. 

in tlie statutes 15 Rich. 11. and 13 Hen. IV. c. 7. the record of the Justices or 


Justice, and the Sherid’s * |Kmir de recorder,’ relate only to Uieh testimony and 
power of bearing testimony, concerning riots, which, by the latter statute, u hen certified 
in the manner therein pcovi^d, was made equivalent to a presentment. Tlic miscon- 
oqpion of die term >\prabajM|y tlie. ground of the opinion that a justice of the peace is 
qinuirT nf wcord in lunisellT 
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Tlita may be collected from the followiiig extracts 

* Hie est snniptiis et custamentum quod ego Richardus de Ancsty 
pQsui iu tcrr& WilleUiiij Avauculi uiei, perquiread&. 

' Scilicetj in prioiuni inisi quendain liomiuem nieum Normaniain pro 
brevi RegiSj per quod posui adversariob lucos in placituiu y qui diiuidiain 
niarcani dispciulidit iu illo itinerc. 

' Et cum inihi iinnciiis iiicus breve apporfasset, recepto brevi, pcrrext 
Sarum cum brevi^ ut ibi in sigillo Rcgiiue rcvcrtcrctur, ct in illo itiucre 
dispendidi ij miircas arg. 

* Et cam indc i*cdissenij andiens ((bod Radiilphns Bi ito debni&set trans- 
fretare, accutus sum enm iiMpic Suhnntun, causa IcMjucndi cum co, tit 
pcrqnireret niihi breve Regis nd Arcliiepiscopiini, quia srivi qirtxl placi- 
•tum debebat in curia ejns divcrterc. Et in iM^jiiAcre dispendidi xxii 
sol. et vii den. j et aiiiisi unuin palcfriduin, ([u* ciiicrani pro xv &ol. 

* Indc reversvs cum breti Reginas ivi Angriiini,* ct iradidi breve Ri¬ 
cardo dcLuci; quo vibo ct aiidilo, posuit luilii diciii placitaruli apud 
Norhantuu, iu \igilia ^ancti Andrew. 

'£t infra hoc tcrniiniim niisi Nicdlaiiin, clciicuni iiieuni, pioptcr Craii- 
friduui dc Trc^goz, et propter Alhrcdcitn sororciii cjus (scilicc* ipur I'uit 
Uxoravunculi inci.) qnos invenit in Xorf. npiul Bmiciain. Et in illo 
ittiicre dlspendidit t sol.; ct aruUii uiiuin runciiiuiu| quem cincram ix 
sol, 

* Et cum redisset, ivi ad placitnm mcuiii, cum niuu*is ct auxiliis mcis, 
Et in illo itiucre dispendidi Iviii sol. Ab liinc posnit inilu diem aliutn 
apud Siibantun ad xvi diciii. Et in illo itincic dispendidi hi! m) 1. 
cliam in illo itiueic niiiisi unuui runcitiiiiii qui valcbal xii sol. 

' Rustea venit Rndulphus Biito dc Noniaiiiia et ajipoitavit iiiilii 
breve Regis per quod placituiu fuit rciiHdimi in curia Arcliicpisropj, ct 
illud breve apportavi ‘I'eobaldo Arcliicpi^copo, cpieiu iiivciii apud vViiit. 
Et in illo itincrc ilispciididl x\v sol.: ct iiii. clcii,' 

Such was the course in the reign of lleiiiy 11.) and hence w^e 
think it may be roncltided that the olTiciiiu bievliini, the Chaii^ 
eery, did not then exist; ncitiierdocii it .setuii that the Chancellor 
then possessed all the functions attributed to liiai in the next age 
of our legal history. 

Thedignliy, weight, and power of this high offiee have been 
traced from remote antiquity. * Ccitain it is,’ suvs l^ord CoLcs 
* that both the Hiitisli and Saxon kings had their Chancellors 
and court of Chancery’; and Rciiibald and l^^ofriek, Siward a|id 
AdulphuH, VVolsine and Tliurketill are named and quoted in sup- 
poit of hi.s asscitions. Many of the charters, authenticated by 
the subscriution of these names, arc supposed to be spurious, and 
it is the apinioii of the most competent living authority, that the 

* Oiiitor in H^snex.^RicliArd dt* Luii ' liad, the gilt of Henry the Second, the 

hundred o( Augre, in Essox, m also an htindrefi ncreb ui abbart laud iu the lorcst of 
Staniiurd, Grcncstedc mid Aiigrc.'— DugdaU'^ vol. i, p. 666. 

t Riinriiiiis—a load horse. Hence Hovoiey rode upon h rowney as he could** 
•Cliaufcr.—bee Spehn. GIom. 49db ^ 

life 
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lire of Tiuiiketill, which for^s so iiiCerostliig an epifiodo in the 
hiBtoi'y of Cropland, tniisit be expunged from the pages of Ingul- 
pliusp as a later interpolation, 'rhe dispute; liowevefi is merely 
about words ; for the administration of justice was so difl'erent 
under the Saxon and Anglo-Nornian iiioiiarchs* that the Chan¬ 
cellors of Kdred or Etlioidred could have borne but a slight affi¬ 
nity to I'hoinas a Jtecketor Stephen Laiigloii. 

Under Ktl. 1. the Chancery became tnoie settled in its coursct 
and this public board or publiu office, for such it was, and nut a 
Court of Justice, then consisted of the Chancellor, and of cer¬ 
tain clerks, whose duty, according to Fleta, consisted in hearing 
and examining tluAbtitions of complainants, and in affording 
them due rciutMiy uy the King’s w'l it. Pei haps this passage 
refers to tiieir atUMulancc as receivers of petitions in I'ailiu- 
niont, or befoic the Council; but the whole of the chapter is 
obscure, thing of the CliMgy, llu^y were styled and nddrcssctl 
ui Magistii, In wliicli title lh(‘\ uie now known. 'I'hcy were 
also designated as C/cr/ci dc jaima forma, oi de primo ^rada. 
As part of the King’s hous( liidtl^^tliey icceived tlum'robes an<) 
fees from him, fiom wlieiue lhe\ weie also called cterici ad 
robas. liesidcs .these llieii* wcie sK other cleiks, wIiokSC busi¬ 


ness it was to ciigioss the wills, and they wcic assisted by eei- 
(aiu other juiiiois, who aetid in the luime and on the responsi 
bilily of their piiiicipuls, Tlie nlliecis oi the Chancery lived 
and lodged together in an inn, or hospitium, which, when the 


King resided at W esimiiisici, was near the Palace, or perhaps 
a pail of it, until il was n niovid \o llie Donius ConverHoriim, 
under Edward 111. ’Phe wiits weie scaled on a marble tiihle 


which stood ut tlie nppei end of the Hall, and there they 
seem to Inne been didiveied out to the suitois. It is supposed 
that this table still exists beneath the stone stuiis. When the 


King travelled he was followed by the whole establishment of 
the Chuiicery, Uti those occasions it was usual to require a 
strong horse, able to carry the rolls, fiom some religious house 
bound to fuiiiish the aniiiiul; and at the towns wdierc the King 
rested duiiiig his progress, an hospitium was assigned to tlie 
Chancery. 

Wiits were of various natures, and the classes into which they 
were divided arc familiarly noticed by Fleta and Bracton, and by 
jthe anonymous author of the Ticaiise entitled Hnpvia Placilutn; 
but unfortunately they w’erc too well known, and too much mat¬ 
ters of course wdtli these w'riteis and their contemporaries, and 
tbeir accounts of them ifiTv therefore so summary, tiiat their 
meaning can only be gatljl^red by a comparison with records. 

Some writs were entitled ‘ de cursu,’ and these seem to have 



been 
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kpea isiueil from the Chancery,, upon the applicant’s tnerely^o 
fin()ing pledges, and swearing that he had u true'cause of action. 
It was one of the provisions of the * Mad Parliament’ of Ox¬ 
ford that the Chancellor was^^ot to have the power of issuing 
any other writs but these, without the commands of the ICin^ 
nnd of the Parliamentary Council, by whom the royal pow'cr was 
to be controlled; and a portion of this authority remained with 
the King,’s Council, when the provisions were annulled, and when 
the Council reverted to its former constitution. The atfcngth 
of the aruitocratic and popular branches of the legislaMre has 
increased so steadily, tliat no power lost by the crown durmg any 
of the revolutionary or constitutional strigftles which chequer 
our history, has ever been fully regained,*cven where the coii- 
ilict haf appeared to terminate favourably for it. 

Writs of grace ami favour, which it properly belonged to the 
King alone to grant, formed a second class; and lastly came the 
writs by which tlie Council exercised the various branches of its 
jurisdiction. During the reigns of Kd. I. and II.* all the pro¬ 
ceedings in the courts below, in all their stages, were within its 
cognizance; and as the functions of the Council in this respect 
were entirely analogous to those of the modern Court of King’s 
Bench, most of the writs or commissions now issued by the 
Court of Chancery, or by the King’s Bench, upon petition, mo¬ 
tion, or suggestion, anciently emanated from it. It had the power 
of directing writs into any special jinisdictions or franchises, such 
as Chester or the Marches, the turbulent territories last-named 
often calling for the exercise of its authority; and the ten itorics 
dependent upon the ctown of England, Wales, Ireland, Poitou, 
and Gascony, were subject to its direct controul. 

Partly from the absence, and partly from the ambiguity of 
records, the history of this tribunal, which occupied so proutinent 
a station in the government of the country, is involved in great 
obscurity and perplexity. The Councils which the Barons at¬ 
tempted to create during the revolutionary eras of John and 
Henry III. were intended as restraints upon the royal authority. 
These disappeared, and the Council, as it existed under Ed¬ 
ward 1., appears to have possessed its powers, because the King 
of England, he who had sworn to govern according to law, could 
seldom act in the exercise of his sovereignty, without the advice 
of such as vipre wise in the laws and customs of England; 
Hence it was ^somposed of the Chancellor, the Treasurer, the 
'Justices of either Bench, some of the principal clerks of'the 
Chanwiy, and such others, usually fa^ not exclusively Bishopgl, 

Claus. 19 Edw. 1. m. 5.—p* 457. 
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'^larld, ami BarofM, as Uie King thought fit to name. On cer-' 
tain occasions it.appears that the official members sat and acted 
alone; but that on others they were united to the rest. ' The 
Council/ thus constituted, has be^ called the' Ordinaiy Council/ 
or the ‘ Legal Council,’ names not warranted by records^ and 
sometimes, when composed both of its official and nominated 
numbers, the Great Council. During the sitting of Parliament 
the Cqwcil acted, according to the expression of Sir Matthew 
Hale, ^ a council within a council, or, in other words, it was 
a bouae'or estate of Parliament, equally distinct from the Pre¬ 
lates and" Peers, wlm sat by virtue of the writ of summons, as 
from the knights, ciflens, and burgesses, elected by and for the 
commonalty. Statutes were framed by this Council, and brought 
into Pariianicnt. So much regard was had to the opinion of its 
members, that they had vii tually the power of preventing bills 
from passing into statutes; for it seems to have been considered 
that a statute could not be valid without their assent; and all 
parliainciitary petitions, whether of the prelates, or of the peers, 
or of the commons, or of individuals, until the rcigii of Henry V., 
were addressed sometimes, though nut very frequently, to the 
King, or to the Council alone, but in the great majority of cases, 
to the Council conjointly with the King. 

It is not easy to define the manner in which the power of the 
Council dtiriiig the convention of Parliament received any addi¬ 
tional authority from the presence of the Prelates and Peers then 
and there assembled. We can only discover that out of Parlia¬ 
ment the Council could make no order out of the common course 
of the law. It is also evident, that the judgments of the Council 
as such, when delivered in Parliament, were more solemn and 
binding; that in all casus in which the assent of the King was 
needful, such assent was more easily and readily attainable tn^re,; 
that consequcnUy the Council could aflford'morc ready relief 
there; and that the sitting of Parliament may be designated as 
the term time of the Council; but that in no respect, until the 
reign of Edw. HI., did the Commons concur in any act or pror 
ceeding which bore a judicial character. 

The loss of our early Parliamentary records throws great ob¬ 
scurity upon the proceedings of Parliament anterior to the 18 
Edw. 1.; but it appears that until about the year of his 
reign, all petitions were brought, in the first instance, before the 
king and his Council. In that year he ordered that they should 
be previously discussed by the judicial officers, to whose de> 
pwrtment thuy belonged,J^d not brought before the King and 
Council, unless their wpight and importance required it. Ano¬ 
ther regulation was established 21 Ed. I. Receivers were ap>. 

G 3 pointed. 
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potntf and the petitions were to be well exnminedj and sortoiT 
lato'the following classes : those relating to the Chancery—the 
Exchequer—the JuifUces—^q|iKing and Council—and such as 
had been answered before. 

This practice, after some variations, settledi in the reign of 
Ed. IL, into the regular appointment of receivers of petitions 
for England, Ireland, Wales, and Scotland, for Gascony, and for 
the Norman islands and other parts beyond the scaansn form 
which is still observed by the House of Ijorda at thupp^ing of 
every new parliament. Many of the petitions relatcai||^bc pay¬ 
ment of the king’s'debts; these were often brought Merore him 
for his opinion. Matters of grace and favour, pardons for of¬ 
fences, and renards for services, were solicited before the Coun¬ 
cil in Parliament. If a remainder was in the King, or if land 
W'as held by royal grant or charter, actions brought against the 
tenant w^re often stayed by the judges until the Council, at the 
prayer of the demandant, granted n writ de procedendo. Oppres¬ 
sions alleged to liave been committed by the ministers and bailift's 
of the Crown, niisances which could not be abated by the com¬ 
mon law, and wrongs and trespasses which could not be so re- 
<)ressed, constituted another fertile source of complaint to the 
Council. Sometimes these were ordered to be determined in 
the courts below; much according to the present praq^icc of the 
court of Chancery, where, if issue is joined on the common law 
side, the record is delisercd by the Ciiaucellor to the court of 
King's Bench, before which a jury is impanelled and judgment 
given therein. And sometimes, in the maimer of modem issues, 
inquests were ordered to be taken in the courts below and re¬ 
turned before the Council for judgment, lii cases equivalent 
to jihose in which evidence would now be investigated by exami¬ 
nation of witnesses before committees of either house of Parlia¬ 
ment, the evidence was generally obtained by inquests taken 
under commissions ordered by the Council in or out of Par¬ 
liament, and returned before the Council. To the King and 
Council were addressed petitions for grants of pontage, murage, 
and other tolls and duties of a similar nature. A shadow, if we 
may so express ourselves, of this ancient power of the Council, 
is still to be traced in the practice of obtaining grants of light¬ 
house dues upon petition presented to the Privy Council, though 
the validi^ of such grants are much doubted. Whatever shape 
the grant assumed, a commission to inquire ' ad quod damnum' 
was a preliminaiy step, and the verdict of a jury, testif^in^ that 
the privilege prayed for would not injure the King or his lieges, 
preceded its creation.—' Out of the old fields,' saith Coice, 
f apriiigeth the new corn.' And wc arc inclined to think that a 
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rccitrrenc« to thi^ Rncient practice might afford a salutary chuck 
upon the imrprovideiit legislation which facilitates tlie enacinieut 
of'ho many private bills, creatingjTranchises and conferring piivi- 
legea unprofitable to the coinmuiiity, and ruinous to individuals. 
If a certain number of niembors were required to sit as Conimis- 
sfOiiers ad quod dauinuin in the very iicigikbotirhood where the 
dock is to be excavated or the road formed, the verdict which 
they obtain in the course of a morning would be infinitely 

nearef^qw^ruth than the evidence elicited at the tsible of a coin- 
'mittee^i^in, during six w^eeks of strife, uproar, and ruinous ex¬ 
pense. 

One favourite method of redressing >private wrongs from the 
reign of Ed. 1. to that of Ed. III., after which, tliough not en¬ 
tirely disused, it hecaiue iniicli less frequent, was by issuing special 
writ^or commissions of oyer and tei miner, at the suit of iiidivi- 
'duals, in cases where any extraordinary oiitiage had been com¬ 
mitted, dem:intling more speedy or more efiectiial remedy than 
could be furnished by the usual process. These, being writs of 
grace and favour, were most ficquently obtained upon bills or 
petitions to the King and Council, or to tbe Council either in or 
out of PaiHanieut. 'I'he poveity of the petitioner, the might, 
power, and number of his enemies, the iiiefiicieiicy of the usual 
'process, form the customary allegations in these petitions. Fre¬ 
quently, therefore, theofteuders arc found among tlie Ilaronagc. 
'I'he outrages arc always most fearful, and the allegations of as¬ 
sault and battery are without iiiiinher. ll has been suggested to 
118 that these allegations are merely the graceful tautology, the 
* other toddy’ of tlie special pleader; but the injured parties state 
their blows and cuffs with so much minuteness and variation of 
Vireumstances, as to leave no doubt of their sad and substantial 
reaiitv. One of tlu‘sc peltlioiis may be quoted, as illustrating 
'both the law and tlie opinions of those times. Thomas of York 
'sets forth in his petition, presented about tbe 14th of Ed. 111., 
'that lie knows how to work by the art of alchemy, and to make 
'silver ill plate, and that lie has made it in the presence of iiieu of 
London, and the silver was assayed by the goldsmiths of the same 
city, and found to be g<)od. Now there came one Thomas Crop, 
of l\.ondon, grocer, who made himself intimate with the alche¬ 
mist, insomuch that he induced him to bring lifs instruments and 
his elixir to the house of the said Thomas Crop, and made him 
there work before him. The projection, we must presume, suc¬ 
ceeded ; for the grocer and his allies kept the Alchemist in duress 
until lie sealed two bonds to the grocer, each in the penalty of au 
hundred maiks.—' And thu.s by virtue of these obligations, tlio 
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TbqBi«s Crop bath caused die said Thomas cl Yo^ 4o ba 
ar^ted and imjvuooed ia Newgate, and detains his elixir and 
his apparatus and other goods and chattels to the inountance of 
forty ttiarks. Wbeiolbre the 'laid I'houias of York prays for 
God’s sake that they will be pleased to take order for his deliver- 
aoce^andto cause the said Thomas of York to come before 
them or Qthere whom it shall please the King to assign^ so that 
be may work and prove his art. And that the frauduk^<bonds 
may be cancelled. 

* Indorsement before,(he King and Great Counc ajiwIw Bt the 
Mayor of London, Sinl^bertdc Skadthburgh, and nHm^illiain 
Scott, or any two of assigned to sit at the Church of 

^t. Martin (le Grand) to inquire concerning the truth of the mat¬ 
ters contained in the petition, and to hear and determine the 
transgression, and to do besides what pertaineth according to 
law. And if the said 'rhomas of York can find good and suffi¬ 
cient surety that he will follow up the business diligently, (and 
who will also undertake to) render the said Thomas to prison 
in ca'ke be cannot prove his dispute, let him have a writ directed 
to the same parties to allow him to be out upon mainprise by 
the aforesaid surety.’ 

It ia amusing to find the wonder-working elixir, which had the 
power of making mines of silver, thus modestly valued with the 
apparatus, and many other goods and chattels, at the sum of forty 
marks. 

If upon the face of the petition the allegations did not appear 
sufficient to entitle the plaintiff to the commission, he was directed 
to * sue at the Common Law,’ not thereby meaning to distinguish 
* common law* from equity in its modern sense, but informing the 
plaintiff that he was to help himself by a writ issuing according to 
the common course of law, and returnable in the eburts below; or 
that he must otherwise wait the circuit of the J ustices in Eyre. 
The orders made by the Council upon these petitions were va¬ 
riously modibed. They made the order in some instances in the 
disjunctive; the petitioner might have his writ at common law, 
or his commission upon payment of a fine, and sometimes after 
the fine was fixed, it was remitted by favour of the Council. 

Such process was evidently liable to much abuse, and it soon 
required the regulation of the legislature. ‘ From henceforth,' (it 
is enacted by the statute of Westminster the Second (13 Edw. 1.) 

writ of trespass ad audiendum et terminandum shall not be 
granted before any justices except justices of eitlier bench, and 
justices in eyre, unless it be for a heinous trespass, where it is 
necessary to provide speedy remedy.’ But the saving clause al¬ 
lowed 
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lowed At power of granting the ^rit to remain nearty as it ^as 
before, for the King, or the King and Council were stiU to judge 
of the nature of the trespass. 

In the 8 Edw. 11.* the Commonalty showed unto the king that 
great evils and oppressions were sustained, for that conunissions 
of oyer and terminer of trespasses were granted oftenerand more 
lightly than they ought to be, an<i against the commAi law. Great 
JL^ds^vijl^as alleged, and other men of power, when they wished 
to one whom they disliked, procured such commis- 

sionSy jSHI cd to partial judges. Sheriffs and bailiffs confede¬ 
rated ^Wthe plaintiff, and omitted sammon the defendant, 
or a day was given to him, in an up M w d town, in the shire of 
his adversary, where he dared not to attend; juries were packed 
and exorbitant damages were assessed and levied with undue 
r^uc. 'rhesc and many other similar grievances are enume¬ 
rated, and the answer contains an affirmation of the former 
statute; but we still find the rolls filled with commissions of oyer 
and terminer, and no man, who could obtain a special commission, 
seems to have contented liiniNelf with the ordinary course of the 
law. 

The complaints of the commons were again reiterated in the 
Parliament of Northampton, ^ Edw. III. and the former sta¬ 
tutes were repeated and enforced. It was enacted that commis¬ 
sions of oyer and terminer should only be granted before the jus¬ 
tices of either bench, or the justices itinerant, and that for a groat 
and horrible trespass* Conformably to these statutes, the Coun¬ 
cil, sitting judicially, exercised the power of superseding special 
commissions of oyer and terminer, (just as a commission of bank¬ 
ruptcy is now superseded by the court of Chancery,) when they 
had been improperly granted, or if it appeared that the alleged 
trespass were ndt so horrible or enormous, but that the plea might 
be conveniently tiied between the parties at common law. The 
existence of this controiil, how'cver, and the regulations of the 
statutes, were still deemed insufficient; and another attempt was 
made in the succeeding reign to impose further limitations. It 
was the complaint of the Commons, 7 Rich. Il.i* that special 
oyers and terminers were granted too lightly, and without requir¬ 
ing Uie pursuers to swear to the truth of their complaints, and 
they therefore prayed that no such commissions might be granted 
thenceforward, * unless upon good deliberation 6{ your noble 
Council, and by good and legal proofs.’ The King and Council 
answered, * There are statutes made in the matter, the which the 

* Rot. Par. 8 Erl. II. No. 6. vol. i. p, $90. 

f Rot, Phi. 7 Rich. IL No. 43. voJ. i'?. p. 181. 

King 
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King wills shall be obsen'ed and kept, sa\1iig ncvertliel^A to onr 
Lord the King his loyalty and prerogative uudiminislied a de¬ 
claration so amibiguous s^ii^ evasive, that no statute could be 
framed upon the petition, and none appears upon the roll. No 
check was therefore put by law upon this extraordinary remedial 
process, yet this period it became gradually less frer^iicnt. 
Other metho^^ of exercising the extraordinary remedial jurisdic¬ 
tion of die King and Council had then fully developed th^Miseives, 
and caukes of eotiiplaint of a dift'orent description thence¬ 
forward afforded to the popular branch of the legislatuilt* 

It seems that in the ctign of Henry 111. the Coitiicil was con¬ 
sidered as a Court of Peers within the terms of Magna Charta, 
before M'hich, as a court of original jurisdiction, the rights of 
tenants holding by barony were to be discussed or decided. Jt 
was not confined honever to the cognizance of tlie pleas of such 
suitors, but exercised a direct jiirisdiclion over all the King’s 
sulyects. Under Edward I. and his successor the original ju- 
risdiction of the Council was freqiieiiily calh‘tl into operation in 
cases which concenipd tlie King, or wliieli did not appear within 
the competency of the ordinal} coiiits. Tlie piocess by which a 
defendant was called into court was the writ of .sc/rr facim. llo- 
roughs and cities appeared by six or tw'cKe burgesses or citizens. 
Great transgressions against the public peace were heard before 
it, and until the middle of the rcigii of l^'dward Ill., no exception 
had ever been taken to the forms of its proceedings.* But at 
the first Parliament held *25 Kd. III., the Coininons, as far as 
they could, protested against its legalit) by prajing that no free-' 
inau should be put to answer concerning his freehold nor of any 
matter which touched life or limb, nor be fined or ransomed by 
informations (apposailles) licfore the Council of our Lord the 
King, unless by such process of law as had been theretofore 
used.f In the answer to the pelilioii, so much only of the 
prayer was granted as related to civil lights—Imt the crinuimi 
jurisdiction was emphatically reserved—nies de chose que touche 
vie oil ineinbre coiitcmptz ou cxcessez, suit fait come ad cste use 
c^o on arcre. 

This was a virtual denial of the most important jiart of the 
petition, niul therefore the Commons repeated their endeavours 
in the following Parliament, held on the feast of St. Hilary, in the 
same year; and setting forth that, * it was contaxticd in the great 

* UiUrsfl the btHliile of the 6 E(l. III. cr)>. K. iiiny bo ruiiaidcnid as an earlier lenti- 
I 1 MM 1 } Hguiiiat the authority of the Coiiiinl. This, however, h bv no nwam clear, and 
lliere is no eorrehiKuidiiig |)etilioii in the Paiiiaiiieiit roll fioiu which any further iidor- 
pjaftoii (fin be ohtninrd. 

(- Rut. Par. Kd. 111. n. 16. vol. ii. p.Z'JS, 
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clmrtcr^Bf the liberties of KnglancI, that no one should be impri¬ 
soned nor put out of liis fieetiold, iiur of his framdiiKes, nor free 
eiistoms, unless it were by the law of ihe land/ they prayed that no 
one should thenceforth be taken by petition or suggeaiiou to the 
king or his Council, unless it be by indictment or presentment 
of good and lawfbl people of the same n^ghboiirliood where 
such dee*ds be done, 'and in due manner; or by^trocess upon 
writ original, according to the common law; nor ousted of his 
franchma* npr of his freehold, unless he should be duly put to 
answer apdiorejudged of the same by way of law, and that any 
thing done to the contrary should be redmased and licid for void.’* 
* Uple&t a nostre Sciguenv h lioi tjne la petition soil ociroie^ was 
the answer, and a declarulury statute was accordingly entered on 
the roll cautiously worded, and ndtliout the exception of criminal 
jurisdiction. The law, howevc^r, produced noelfcct; the prac¬ 
tice of the Council continued unchanged, and the cuinphiiiits of 
the Commons were rc-cchoed ; yet the species of jurisdiction, 
the subject of their reinonstraiices, acquired more strength and 
vigour, until it became almost an integral pai t of our legal con¬ 
stitution. 

When the Parliament was summoned at Westminster, the Com¬ 
mons usually sat in the ehu]>ler-l]Ouse of the adjoining abbey ; 
tlie I^ords niul Council assembled in vai'if>us chambers of the 
Palace; and the Painted Chamber, the White Cliamber'h and the 
Chamber Markolpb, probably so called fiom the legend of the 
trials to wiiieh the wisdom of Sulomon was subjected by a Syrian 
peasant, depicted on its walls, were oeciipied by the receivers 
and tiiers of petitions. During the eaily pait of the reign of 
Ed. 1. the Council .sat in the Painted Chamber, and occasionally 
ill the (ireeii Chamber, but afterwards, whether' Parliament’was 
assembled or not, it held its .sittings in the Star Chamber, an 
apartment siuiated in the outermost quadrangle of the palace next 
the bank of the ri\er, and cxinscqiiently easily accessible to the 
suitors, for wdiicli reason, probably, it was utdength permanently 
appropriated to its use. ' The Lords sitting in the Sterre Cham¬ 
ber’ became a phiase; and, when wo consider the influence of 
names in human affairs, and how comparatively weak any body of 
men remain until they have found an incorporate appellation, no 
matter whether it be given in praise or contempt, in friendship or 
enmity, we can hardly doubt but that this circumstance contri- 

* llut. Pur. Si iib Kd. III. ii. 19> VoK II. p.SSB. 

•f The present lioubc of Lords stmuls on iho site of the WhHc Chamber or White 
Hall. The ancient hall nus iienrly clcmohshed in the reign of Queen Ann, but on the 
Oust side of the present robing chamber are two circiilar-hcadcd winduas with indented 
jninihlhuzs, apparently of the time cil Jleiiiy II. As thedevaslaliuiis to which the relics 
ol Ihp palace have bt'eii rx[M»rd are checked, it is to bo Imped that Ibetic spci iiiiciis of 
uiiueiit uiJiilcciiiic may be allowed lu C'dst without fiirllur injuiy. 
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bvted to aftsiflt the Council in maintaining ita aothoritj^ and a 
atatute was soon passed by which it obtained the support and 
countenance of the legislatue. 

Within two y^ars after Um^mplaint of the Commons that no 
one should be brought befbre the Council unless according to the 
ancient course of the common law, they assented to a statute by 
which a |u|ui^anction was afibrded to its summary proceedings- 
By the abllilte of 27 Edw- 111-, enacted for the punishment of 
such M^mpealed to the court of Rome, the penalty of ^prison- 
mont die king’s pleasure, and tbe forfeiture of lands, goods 

and chattels were incurred *by sucli us did not appear before the 
king and lifs Council, or in his Chancery, or before the justi^s 
of either bench, to answer hi their proper persons for the con¬ 
tempt done in that behalf. This jurisdiction had been exercised 
by the Council without any direct sanction; but from this period, 
we have a marked increase in the numbers of persons brought to 
answer for various contempts before the Council or before the 
Council in Choncerq, terms applied so interchangeably in tlie 
records as to show that in substance they designated but one 
tribunal. The inodes of enforcing appearance were not uni¬ 
form- In some cases, the principles of the common law were 
partially respected; commissions of inquiry were issued, one of 
the Commissioners being usually a Seijeant at Arms, and the 
arrest took place after the MTdict of a jury. Warrants, how¬ 
ever, were often granted to seijeants at arms to bring in the body 
of the offender. Writs of pranniinire were issued upon sugges¬ 
tions filed before the Council, directing the sheritf to warn the 
party to come in by a certain day.** But the most efficacious 
process, at least that which occasioned most coinpluint, was the 
writ of $ub paimu The obscurity which attaches to the first 
happy inventors of the halilat and the Quo luium, has not shel- 
tei^ Sir John de Waltham, the framer of the first * sub pcen^ to 

* la an iiic^uirj like tlic present, pleadings nnd forms of process nre ninongst thcc^ef 
data upan which it must proceed : of these, however, our limits forbid us from making 
more than a very apariiig selection. i Some few precedents, however, must be given $ and 
Iho following apedmen of tlic writ issuing upon articles preterred to the Couiicii, roiisli- 
tntn an illustmtion of our test, which may interest the legnl nntiquiiriaii. It diflers 
caacntiiUy in form from the writ of pnmnnntre cronnded upon the stiitiite. 

* Edwardna, Dei gratih, Rev Aimliie et Fianciie et I>nuiiius ilibcrniss, viceeomilibiis 
London.aaluiNii. Quibusdaiuccrlisdecunsis vobiainandaniui«firiuiterinjungenies,quod 
pnamunire fuciatia llciiricnm Cove, WHlielmuni Cove (and twenty-one others) quod 
qnifibetcomm, sub poeiift centum lihrannn, in pmprift persona mih, sit coram Coiuilio 
nostro apiid Westmonastrriuni, liac instanti die Aiuitis ad lotpiendiim cnni codem Cojk* 
ulio supn biis quos els tuncilMeracxponcntor ex parte not^lra, etnd fdciemlum nlterius 
ct Kcipienchmi quod per dictum consilium ordinari rontigerit in prwniissis. £t hoc sub 
incumbcntl peficalo nullatcnns oniiltaiis. Et habeatis lln nomiiia illoruin per quos eos 
pnsmnnire feceiftis, et hoc brrse. Teste meip-n npiid Weatmonastcriuro vitj die JuJii 
BUM regni nostri Anglia tricesimo tirtio, legrii vero nostri Erancio; vieewmo. Borslall. 

Per Consilinm. 

appear,’ 
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appear/ a writ wliioli, aoronling to the indignant coinplniiit of the 
Cunanpllins, never had been "gmiited or used before hie time* 8ir 
Johnde Wahhani^afterwaids proinoted to the eee of SflKslitiry, 
and wtio has thus obtained rather a laatiiig thatf at pleasing reputa¬ 
tion, became Master of tlie Rolls 3 Ric. 11., and he appears in the 
Parliament roll of that year us one of the receivers of petitions 
for Engtaiid, Ireland, Wales and Scotland; but, as offensive 
writ was in use in the latter part of the reign‘of ^Ward I1I«| 
we must conclude that wh^n,ne drew the iirst precedM^ he held 
some inferior office in the Chancery. We then find it issuing 
upon bill addressed to the King aiul Council, ejtac^iti the form 
from which it never afterwards varied.* The defendant, how^ever, 
on his appearing answered ore teiius. Pleadings were still con¬ 
ducted in this iiianiier in the courts of common law; and the 
tburU eqaih/ followed their example. 

During the convulsions of the reign of Richard II. the power 
and might of the extraordinary tribunals advanced with rapid 
strides. At the first Parliament of Richard il-i* the petition 
against the determination of suits before the Lords and officers 
of the Council, was coupled with a rcser\atioii of their power 
in cases where the suit was of such magnitude, and against such 
high personages that right could not be had elsewhere; Silnt 
soit tide Querele et encontre si grmmde persone qne homme ne 
supposeait/ours avoir droit, I'liis |>etition, ti:crefoi«, recognized a 
very considerable legal authority which the Commons soon desired 
to restrain; for amongst the many grievances of which they com** 
plained, 3 Ric. 1tlu 7 prayed that no writ issuing out of the 
Chancery, or letter-missive utufor the privy seal, should be directed 
to any one to come before the Council of the King, or any other, 
to cause him to answer concerning bis freehold or other things 
appertaining thereto, as had been used before that time, but that 
the comiiioii law should have its due course. 

The answer given by the Couucil in the' name of the young 
J^g is full of import. They reserved the authority which the 
CXnimons had conceded in the last Parliament. It did not seem 
reasonable^ they replied, that the King might not send for his lieges 
upon reasonable cause, but those w'lio were summoned beford 


^ The following is an exaiuple of the process: 

Edwardosr &c. dilecto sibi Ricardo Spyiik de Norwyco, saluiem. Quibusdan certis 
de cansis tibi pnecipimus, firaiiter injuiigeiitcs quod sis corani Consitio nostro apud West- 
monasteriom die Mcrcurii proziiuo ixibt quiiideiiPiii Nntivitatis Suncti Joliaiinis Bap- 
tistie proximo futurain, ad respondcnduni superliiis qute tibi objicieutur cx parte nostra, 
PI ad facienduiu et recipiendum ((bod Curia nostra ruiisideraverit iu h&c paiue. £t hoc 
sub poenb centum librannu nullateiius omittns. T. lueipso apud WeUiuouastenum tertio 
die Llii, anno rcgiii noitri tricesiiuo septiino, ' 

f Rot. Par. vol. iii. p. SI'. | Rot. Par. 5 Ric. 11. ii. 49. rol. iii. p. §4* 

the 
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the Cooncil should not be com|Hdled to answer^ffa/(y cbncetn- 
img their freehold, but should be theiiCe sent to the places where 
fbe law "demands and the case requires, and«.put to answer in 
due course, * prQirided^ nev^theless, that when, at the suit^f any 
party, the Kiog^bd his Comicil shall be a'edibly informed that 
by reason of tpamtenance, oppression, mid other outrages, the 
common law catfflot have its due course, then and in such case 
the Coaiacil^ajf aen^ for the person* of whom complaint is made, 
in order to ]|Mkt him to answir foi M 9 iliisprision, and further, at 
their good kkiog. compel him to give surety by oath, oy in other 
manner m may ^ecin to them best, for his good behaviour, that 
nakherdByiiimseif nor in any other manner he will disturb the 
common)uw for the oppression of the people/ By the last except 
tion, tlieCoimcil asserted the legality of that authoiity of preserv¬ 
ing the public tranqiiillit}, whicli by usage had become vested tn 
them. The power of taking hail for good ubeariiig was seldom ex¬ 
ercised at common law, and the v\rit * dc minis/ by which surety 
W'as given for keeping the peace, was of raie occarreiice; and 
for an obvious reason—the fruiikplodge w'as a permanent surety 
for the commonalty at large and tlic i jord was surety for his inmates 
and inanupusts or domestics. But us tiiis old Kiiglish law had gra¬ 
dually liecnycd and become obsoh^tc, new remedies had been found. 
Thejustices of the peace ucqiiiicd by thcii Commission a power to 
bold to bail for the preservation of the public tranquillity without 
any special iiiaiidate; or the paity, appiehciuling the wrong or 
injury, might sue out a wiit fiuin the Chancciy, coinmuiiding the 
sheriff or the justices to take bail and to return the names of the 
inanucaptors into Chancery, Towards the close of the reign of 
l*klw. lil., this passed insensibly into a new pioccss; the party 
gave bail in Chancery in the tiist instance; and offenders ar¬ 
raigned before the Council of iiiisdenicaiiours, misprisjoiis, great 
outrages, and tiausgresbions bearing the colour of political 
offences, were called upon to give bail, cither before the Council 
or before the Chancery, which, as wc have before observed, ap¬ 
pear nearly as convertible terms. ^ 

Tbe conservancy of the ppace by the Chancery and the Council 
gave rise to no marked dissatisfaction. It was otherwise with the 
subpoena and its consequences, which became the subject of re¬ 
monstrance in the 13 Kic. II.'* The Commons prayed that none 
of the King’s lieges should be compelled by the writQliibusdam 
certis de causis,nor by any other w'iit,to appear before the Chan* 
cellor or the king’s Council, to answer to any matter remediable 
by'the common law, and that in case of transgression the Chun- 

* Xlot. Far, 13 Hie. II. 11 .33, \ol. lii. p. S6T. 
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<;elIor uliouUl forfeit an hundred pound*}, and the clerk ^vriUng the 
writ ahould lo3e liU ofticc in the Cliancery,aud never be reblured* 
It was answered that the King would keep lii^ regality as his 
pjTfjdccessors'had done before him. And answer, being 
equivalent to a negative, no statute^as ohtaibj^. - 

Indeed, the jurisdiction of the Council was j^w.^riuly esta- 
blibhed and considered as legal in all those i cases, if^ iybich the 
« common law could not he pursued, and therefore iT^>^0^brts of 
the Commons could only be directed to its bettej^' regulation. 
Thus, ill the 17 llich. 11.* the Coininoiis alleged tl^at * the lieges 
of the kihgdoin,’ by cause of untiiie suggestions, niade,as well to 
the Council of our Lord the King, in the Chaticery of our 
Lord the King, are sent fur to appear, as well before the said 
Council as in the Chancer}, under a certain penalty upon a cer¬ 
tain day, whereby the said faithful lio^cs * aiu toitiou&ly travailed 
and veaed, to their great xluniagc uiid ilestriiclioii, without being 
able to recover their costs and damages’—l"hey tbertTure pra}ed 
that it Blight be ordained and cstalilished that the Chancellor of 
Knglafid for the time being might have full power to cause the 
parties complainants in the afoiesuid writs of subpmna to find 
sufficient pledges and siiret} to make amends to the defendant 
in case the suggestions should not piove tiue, and that the Chan¬ 
cellor should have full power to assess and tux the costs and 
damages so happening to llie (Icfeiulaiit b} the party pluiiitifT, and 
to inukc execution thereof, ‘ Piovided, ne\eitheless/ that no free- 
bold nor any other action which can be tiicd at ' the common 
law shall be drawn into the Cliaiieei} or elsewhere,’ (i. e. before 
lliG Qoiuicil,) but before the King’s Justices, as hath * been used 
ill time past.’ It was answered, ‘ the King wills’ that the Chan¬ 
cellor for the time being shall have power to ‘ ordain thereon, 
and to awar<l damages according to his discretion.’ The statute, 
ill conformity to this answer, merely gi\es pow'cr to the Chan- 
cellor to award damages, according to his discretion, to such 
' as should be compelled to come before the Council or into Chan- 
evry by writs gruuuded upon untrue suggestions. And it may 
be here remarked, that tliis statute, which has been quoted in 
support of the unussisted judicial authority of the Chancellor oul^ 
relates to liis ininisterial authority. 

This statute did not diminish the alleged travails and vexations, 
aftd die Coiuiuoiis frequently repealed their complaints in the fol¬ 
lowing reign. In die first year of lien. IV.f they charged the 
Council of the deposed monarch with having received bribes for 

I ___ . ___ 

* Rol. ]\ir. 17 UiL'. IT. n. vul. iii. p. 3.12. 
i Hut. Tdi. 1 lien. IV. n. 102. toI. ii* p. 44(>. 
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ihp exercise of its juriscliotioii over actions triable at the Coiiunon 
LaH% and praj^ed tiiat all actions wherein liic King was not a 
party, should be tried at cotniuoii law, and not before the council 
by writ of privy .seal, it answered that the statutes should 
be kept, ‘ except when owe paHy ivas so great and rich, and the 
other so poor^^mt lie could iiof otherwise have lemcdy/ The 
difficulty of 'Obtaining relief by the cuuiiiioii law was always the 
reason or the excuse for uplioldiiii> the aulhuiiLy of die Council. 

On their .petition presented 2 Hen: 1V\* it w'us granted that 
no writ'Of privy seal should be made except wdiuii it appeared 
necessary to tlie discretion of the Cliancellur or of the Council 
for the time being; and, to the petition presented 4 Hen. 
lV.*f the king replied that he would chuige his officers to ab¬ 
stain more ^ froid sending for liis lieges ihun they had done 
before that time; but that it wus not Iiis intention that bis offi* 
cers should so abstain that might not scud for his lieges in 
matters and causes reasonable, as hud been done in the time of 
the good progenitors of the king. Nunc of these anl|vcrs were 
suffidenUy definitive to alibrd the ibuiidalioii for acts, and none 
are entered oti the statute roll. 

In the 3d Hen. V. the Coinuiuns again attempted to prevent 
the extraordinary jurisdiction of the Council from diminishing the 
authority of the common law, and tiiey again faih d in tlu-ir at¬ 
tempt. The petition, from which we icarn that John of Waltham 
was the inventor of the writ of snbpoMiu,!)! cuiituiiis an eiiiifneru- 
rion of the real or imaginary oppressions resulting from the pro¬ 
cess; and, as a remedy, they prayed that every person wdio should 
sue out such writs should state the cause of action therein; that the 
ume writs should be enrolled and made patent in the court from 
whence they issued; and that any person aggrie\ed or vexed by 
my such writs, concerning any matter determinable by the coiii- 
mon law, should have uu action of debt for forty pounds against 
the person suing out the wait. But the royal assent wus not given 
to the prayer. 

In the y Hen. the Commons again renewed their coni* 
plaints. Their petition states, that whereas it was contained in 
divers statutes made iu the time of the noble jirogcnitors of the 
King, that none of his lieges should be called to answer, unless* 
by original writ and due process, according to the law of tt\e 
land; yet so it was that divers of the King’s lieges were caused 
to come before liin Council and his Chancellor, by letters of privy 

* Rot. Par. 2 Hen. IV. n. 69- voLlii. p.47l. 
t Rut. Pur. 4 Hull. IV, n. 81. vol. iii. p. 507. 
t Rot. Pll^ S Hen. V. part ii, n. 46. vol. iy. p. 84. 

$ Rol. F.ii. 19 Hen. V. ii. 25. vol. iv. p, 156. 
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i^eul and Writs of subpicna, contrary to the aforesaid provisions 
and ordinances: therefore it Mas preyed that no such letters or 
writs should be granted thenceforward, and that if such letters or 
writs should he granted, and it should appear the showing of 
tiic plaintiff that his action was at common law^ tb^t the defen* 
dant should be admitted to exce^ to the jurisdiction of the court, 
and that such exception should be allowed, and that all letters* 
and writs then pending before the Council or the Chancelkur 
should be voided and held for null, and that all persons against 
M'hoBA such writs were sued should b&cdisniissed out of tlie afore¬ 
said courts by authority of this present parliament, except such as 
are in the aforesaid courts hq authority of Earliatnent.^ Had this 
bill passed into a law, the jurisdiction of the Cduncil, when acting 
separately from Parliutucut^ or without a direct parKamentary au¬ 
thority, would have soon disappeared; Imt an obscure and evasive 
answer, importing a negative, was given to the petition, and no 
statute was obtained. 

Frustrated in this endeavour, the Commons renewed their re^ 
monstrances in the next PaiUameiit, held in the name of an infant 
King, and by the hrst petition, in the hist year of the reign of 
Henry VJ.* prayed that no inuu or woman should be compelled 
or held to answer before the Council or the Chancery of the King, 
or elsewhere, concerning any matter where leinedy or action W'as 
given or provided by the coniiiioii law ; and that uo writ or 
letter of privy seal, called a wiit or letter of subpuena, should 
issue eoinitiandiiig any one to appear iii Council, Chancery, 
or elsewhere, until the plaintiff should have exhibited his 
bill, * which shall be especially exaniiued and approved by 
the Justices of the one Ueiich or the other; towlioin it must 
appear that the coniplainunt cannot liave lemedy by the common 
law; they also prayi'd ‘ that the said bill, after the said exami¬ 
nation, may be indented, and that one part may remain with 
the saifl two Justices, and the other in the Council, or in the 
Chancery, or elsewhere, where the paity adverse and defend-^ 
ants are to appear hy vhtiie of the aforesaid letters or writs.’ 
It is fiirther prayed, that' the names of the judges who examine 
the bills may be expressed at the end of the said writs or letters; 
that the party complaining may appear in person on evei^ day 
which the parties shall have given to them, m the said Council, 
Chancery, or elsewhere, pending the suit, and without being 
allowed to make an attorney, unless the defendant be admitted 
to make his attorney in the same suit; and that the plaintiff may 
give security for costs and damages* To this petition it was 


* Rot. Fail. 1 Ill'll, VI. |>. 41. \ol. iv. p. 189. 
VOL. XXXlf. NO. t\IU. n 
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only answered, that the statute of the 17 Rich. 11. should be 
ke|it and put hi use. This answer, according to the old course 
of Parliament, was a <»>urteou8 mode of refusing Uie Royal 
assent; and therefore no ^tute or enactment whatever was 
entered on the rolT. 

The CoMaiMis 'Evidently v^hed to enable the Judges of 
the Courts nf Cotthkon Law to exercise a direct controul over 
the judicid pit^Medings of the Council and the Chancery; for, if 
the bin had phi^t ho plaintiff could liave come info a court of 
equity wilKi^ Ui^r appnAution. Yet, however the regulations 
required by the^Commons may have been needed to prevent an 
abuse of the proceedings of the Council, still it will be seen that 
the law could not have been administered, eitlier justly or effee- 
tUally, 'without the aid of extraordinary powers, such as that body 
had exercised. 

It is scarcely affirming more than the truth, if we uscribe the 
greater part of the blessings of the governnieut under which wc 
live, to the trial by jury, as the secondary cause. It has caused 
the spirit of lawful freedom to penetrate and diffuse itself through 
the land, as universally and with as vi\ifyiiig powers as the blood 
through our natural bodies. But there is no tyranny more griev¬ 
ous than that which is perpetrated under lawful forms; aud trial by 
jury has been and may be so affected by the general position of soci¬ 
ety as to become an active instrument of mischief and oppression. 
We have already noticed the incorrectness of die popular view of 
the ancient trial by jury, namely, that it was a tribunal composed 
of the peers of the defendant or of the accused. It has become sq 
by the alteration of the law, which now allows the juiy to be the 
judges of the truth of the evi^nce given before them; but this 
ptaedee is ctmparatively receKt^ and engrafted upon the ancient 
mstitation. 

'I'he jurors in civil suits were merely the witnesses, who 8{K)ke 
from their own knowledge, or as tlicy had been taught and told. 
What die coufUry knew, the roi/////y testified. If a deed was 
pleaded* the sheriff was bound to summon the witnesses to it 
upon the jury, because they were the persons whose testimony 
was already recorded. Where an estate was created by verbal 
grant, and the naides of the persons present at the time were 
known, they were ord^Ved to be on the panel; But, with respect 
to the jurors at large, th^ sheriff followed the direction of the writ, 
aud returned the names of the good and lawful men by whom 
the truth could best be known—that is to say, be selected the 
persons who happened to be best cognizant of tlie facts, those 
who had seen the peaceable possession of the demandant, and 
the uiilaviful entry of the intruder. 


The 
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The trial by jury in criminal caaes was somewhat more com- 
plicate<l in its nature; but the juiy, upon whom the accused cast 
himself for bis deliverance, were still only the witnesses, who 
gave their verdict according to their Imowled^eof the offence^ or 
the opinion which they entertained respec^g thti character of 
the accused. 

Such a mediod of deciding controvi^rsies was eufficienti^ well 
adapted to a state of society in which the actwd pOssMsioo pf 
land was the most usual and importanlj^point junm to decide; 
and all transactions, by which property wai^ tntasferred, were 
performed with every possible publicity. But when they were 
called upon to give th'eir verdict under a more complicated system 
of policy, it is evident that a jury formed on this principle bad 
no materials upon which to frame their opinions, and were very 
little able to arrive at a satisfactory decision. 

Whilst the jurymen were really witnesses, it was absolutely 
necessaiy to intrust the nomination and selection of the panel to 
the returning officer. Unless he brought such a juiy into court 
as were informed of the case, no tiial could have taken place. 
But this discretionary power of naming the jury, and the obliga¬ 
tion to select them from such narrow districts as the township or 
hundred, became fertile sources of corruption both real and 
suspected. They afforded means too of wreaking private malice 
and spite, under colour of the law, which were often but too 
readily made use of. Wrongs created other wrongs, and the out* 
law and the outlaw’s friends revenged themselves upon their ene¬ 
mies, and slew in the field those who, they deemed, had for¬ 
sworn themselves before the jus^ce-seat. Grievous penalties 
had been denounced by the common law against the perjured 
juror; but, towards the close of the reign of Edward I., there 
are indications that they were either evaded, or that the pro¬ 
cess of attaint had beepme inadequate to repress the offence; 
and the following ordinance has b^n preserved, in which direc¬ 
tions were given by the Council to increase the punishment and 
shame of the offenders:— 

* Concerning the two dozeuies (i. r. juries) who are attainted before 
you, and who arc now in prison, it is agreed that the sbcriff'shall cause 
them to come to the Tower of London as soon as he can, and that they 
be not brought by night, but publicly in broad davdight^ fo that the 
people of the country may see the punishment and the shaniie incurred 
by tTOSe who have been attainted, and be admonished thereby; and that 
they bo at London on the morrow of St. Nicholas, or the thira day after¬ 
wards at the latest; and the expenses which the sheriff shall incur shall 
be allowed to him on his account’ 

This ordinance is faitly written upon parchment, without date, 

H CJ but 
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but having been discovered in a bundle of parliiuncntar^ petitions 
aad write of the 33 Edw. it must probably be referred to that 
^ear. It is singular that this document, relating to a false verdict 
in a particular case, should belong to the year in which a most 
important legislative act gives evidence of the perversion of trial 
by juiy. At the Parliament then held, the King and Council, ac¬ 
cording to the authority then vested in them, settled and agreed 
upon ^ definition of conspiracy. Those who bound themselves 
* by oath, coven^t or alliance, that each would aid and sustain 
the other in-iidsely and maliciously indicting or causing to be in< 
dieted, or in falsely acquitting, or in raising and maintaining any 
false plea.’ It should seem that the intention of the legislature 
was to include jurors in this deiinition; but the courts construed 
it otherwise, and he who appeared on the inquest could not be 
treated as a conspirator. Some remedies, however, w'ere afforded 
by the Eyre, when the judges made their circuits through the 
land, and inquired into and punished all wrongs and oppressions; 
and various extraordinary commissions to the same effect were 
issued from time to time. The most celebrated of these were 
the commissions of Trail-bastoii, whicli, according to Lord Coke, 
were so called * because they proceeded as speedily as one might 
draw or trail a staffe.’ But in spite of these, wc collect fioin 
a ballad of that day, (no weak evidence in such a matter,) that 
much evil remained unredressed, and thatjiiries still lay under 
heavy imputations of corruption. We think our readers will 
agree with us that it is very beautiful and picturesque, though 
written with almost a homely simplicity; and it is at all events 
valuable as speaking popular sentiments and feelings. 

‘ Qarauntc sons prenent pur ma raunsoon; 

R Ic Viscountc vint souz, a son gucniuun, 

Qu’il nc me mette cn proruuiide pri&tmn. 

Ore mgardez Seigneurs^ est cc rckoun? 

* Pur ce me tendroi al vert bois, sotitz le jolyf umbrayp 
La n’y k faucete, nc nullc male lay; 

En le bois de Bcbregard ou vule le jay, 

£ chaunte russinole touz jours sautz delay. 

* Mes k mak daaeyne, dounC Dieu n'eit ja ptet4p 
Parmi lur fauce bouches me ount endit^, 

Dk male robberies e autre mavest^, 

Qq n’ose entre mefa amis estre rccepte. 

* J’ai aervi my Sire le Roy, cn pees e en guere, 

En Flaiindrcs, en Escoce, eit Gascoyne sa terre; 

Mvb ore nc me sai je point chevisaunce fere. 

Tot mon tctnp$ ay mis en veyn, pur tid home plere. 

‘Si 
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^ Si COB metoAjurom ne sc vueillont ftmcnder, 

Qe je pus a moti pats chevalchcr e atler, 

Si jc les pus ateindroy la teste lur froi v«>lery 
Dc toue lur menaces ne dorroi un dencT» 

* Vous f]y estes onditc jc loq veneza nipy 
AI vert bois de Bel-rcgard, la n'y a nut ploy, 

Forsque bestc savage c jolyf untidy 
Car trap est dotousc la commune loy, 

* Si jc soi compagnoUDy c sache do archelyey 
Mon voisyn irradisaunt,-*cesti cst dc contpaigpio, 

Dc alcr Itercer a bois, e fere autre folye.— 

Que ore vueillo vivre come pork merrasa vye. 

* Si je sacho plus de ley, qe ne sevent cux, 

Yl dirrount,—cesti conspyratour comciice de ostre faus.—^ 
li lo lleyrc* n’aprocheroy de dix lywos ou deus; 

De toua veysinages hony-sctcnl ceux ! 

* Je pric tote bone gent qe pur moi vueillent prior 
Qe je pus a tnon pais alcr e chy vaucher, 

Unqe ne fu homicide, certes a moun volcr, 

Ne male robbercs pur gent damagen 

* Cest rym fust fet a1 bois dcsouz uii lorer. 

La chauntc merle, c russinolc, c eyre Tesporver, 

Escrit estoit en parcliemyn pur mout remembrer 
K gittc on haul chemyn qc um lu dust trover/ 

That the hardships set forth in the song were not exaggerated, 
we have full proof upon record. Whilst the rolls of Parliament 
abound with general complaints of the falsity, deceit and corrup¬ 
tion of jurors and inquest men, the petitions to the Council are 
equally copious in furnishing statements of the wrongs they occa¬ 
sioned to individuals. Statutes were repeatedly enacted for the 
purpose of checking abuses; new penalties w'ere added, and new 
checks devised to ensure truth and impartiality, but without 
diminishing tiie evil or repressing the offenders. 

The defects of trial by jury bore equally upon the dispensation 
of civil and criminal justice; but the former branch of jurispru¬ 
dence was encumbered by many peculiar defects. It was very 
tedious, and, even at this period, attended with much expense. 
The segeant would not couut without his retainer and his fee; 
the sheriff and the clerk expected their guerdon; and the neces¬ 
sity imposed upon the parties of following and defeniling the suit 
in person, must often have deterred the weak and indigent from 
attempting either to assert tlieir rights or to defend them from 
usurpation. 

Ill all such cases the constitution had vested the powers of 

■■ 
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remedial or eatraordin^rjr juiisdiction in tlte Pju-Uamei)t< which in 
its aaaent sense was a court of justice cqpipptted of various 
braaches. The King indeed alone was die fountain of justice, 
and although ‘ fojnsmiich as be was not able to bear and deter¬ 
mine all the complaints of bis people* he had divided the burthen 
in many parts;* yot in all manner of felonies, trespasses, and 
strifes, and in all actioiia rtfgi and personal, ^ had power to give 
judgment, and cause the same to be given without other process, 
when he huaw dieiright truth, as a judge.* Such was the theory 
of the law, apd sim^ also to a certain extent was its practice. The 
functions delegatid to the judges of the King’s Bench, Common 
Pleas, and justices of gaol delivery, were not onfrequeiitly exer¬ 
cised by the Sovereign himself in the reigns of Ed w. I. &. 11. And 
in Parliament and in the Council we find the personal jurisdiction 
of the king,extending until a much later period. But the provi¬ 
sions of the Lords Ordainers 5 Edw. 11. created a new tribunal, 
consisting of one bishop, two earls, aud two barons, who were to 
be assigned in every parliament with full power to hear and de¬ 
termine the complaints of all such as wished to complain of the 
King’s ministers, whosoever they might be, %ho should contra¬ 
vene the ordinances. 

To this parliamentary tribunal the authority of the Council was 
transferred, for the ordinances regulated so many {xirtioiis of the 
administration of public business and public jus tier, that most of 
tha.complaints which had usually formed the subject-matter of 
the petitions to the Council, were fairly within its purview. All 
the most important prerogatives of the Crown, indeed, were in 
•Sect conceded to the baronage in Parliament, and in place of a 
council nominated by the king, a baronial tribunal was formed for 
protecting the newly-acquired rights of the legislature and the peo- 
jde. The history of the ordinances, which the common people con¬ 
sidered as a restoration of the controul imposed upon Henry HI. 
by Simon de Montfort and the Parliament of Oxford, would 
carry us beyond our limits, but it must be observed, that from 
the period when the ordinances were annulled, much of the judi-> 
cial authority of the Council^ in Parliament was exercised by the 
Atiditors <f “retitions. 'rhese Auditors were Committees of Par¬ 
liament, composed of some of the judges, and a delegation of 
bishops, earis,<and barons : they had the authority of the Council, 
and answered the petitions in the name of the Council; but mat* 
ters of giwat important appear to have been still occasionally 
lefcsred to the flmum consilium, or magnum, eonsitum, terms 
which may imply the Lords Mouse of Parliament, though this 
i utetproration cannot be given with cert ainty. 

* lirctuii. c<i|i, i. 
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In the re^ 6f Edw. HI. the power of the I^ords in I*ailia- 
mcnt bad greatly ilicreaaed at tbe expense of tbe members of 
the ObuDcil; and the Judges, about this time losing their ancient 
weight and statioh, became merely the advisers and assistants of 
the i^rds. Special powers of ac^udication in particular cases, 
were not unfre^uently'delegated to the Council, thereby imply¬ 
ing that it required the sanction of pariiament; or to the Chan¬ 
cellor, associating with him certain of the King’s Justices and 
Serjeants. The exercise of this jurisdictidn becomes at this 
time more distinct and tangible, and its principtes mere definite. 
We will take as a precedent the suit between Elizabeth, wife of 
Nicholas Andlcy,' and her father-in-law, James, Lord Audley, in 
the Record called Monsire James D’Audeley, for the perform¬ 
ance of a deed of covenant executed by him in contemplation of 
her marriage with his son, whereby he had agreed to settle certain 
lands to them and their issue, with remainder to his own right 
heirs. It began by her complaint in Parliament, 40 Edw. III., 
in which the lady, suing as 9. feme sole, and without her husband, 
a proceeding entirely against the principles of the common law, 
showed forth to the king the covenants, and that they had not been 
fulfilled. The king caused the defendant to come before his 
Council, that is to say, before the Chancellor, the Treasurer, and 
the Justices, and other * sages’ assembled in the Star Chamber. 
On the appearance of the parties, they both declared their sub¬ 
mission to the ' agard et ordenance dc nostre seignoiir le Roi e 
de soun counseil.’ After an adjournment the parties appeared 
again, Elizabeth Audley in person, and the Lord Audley by 
David Ilanmerand others his attornics, thereto authorized by his 
l6tters-patent. 

The Lady Audley ' showed forth her grievances,’that is to say, 
she declared them by word of mouth, and produced the inden¬ 
ture, and prayed that the attornics of Lord Audley might answer. 
This they refused to do without the presence of the Earl of Arun¬ 
del. Their demurrer was overruled by the Council in a very re¬ 
markable manner. 

‘The attornics were informed by the Council, that when anyone puts 
himself upon the award and ordinance of our Lord the King, or of hfs 
Council, It is not agreeable cither to law or reason, that by any nomi¬ 
nation any person should be adjoined to the King’s Counal, save ortly 
such as the King mj^ please. And moreover it is tesHiinl* ^ the 
Chancellor and the 'Treasurer and all ibc Council, that the said my 
Lord James submitted himself entirely, cbnccraing the disputes and 
grievances before-mentioned, to the award and ordinance of our lionl 

* Tlie urigiuul wurd isi rvcoidt*, wliicii is licru iikcd iu ib first legal meaning of bew 
ini' tcatiniuiis. 

II 4 the 
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fho King nnd of liis Council after whicb sobniission prayed Uiiit the 
Karl of Arundel might he one of them. And Chancellor uid, that 
jie was of the Councili and xbat bit presence would please him well. 
And, mori'over, the Chancellor showed the letter of the said Earl to him 
sent, which tc&ti^ed that he was summoned to be the same day in the 
said Council to aid in the discussion of the aforesaid matters at variance, 
and th4at be excused himself by saying that he could not do so, but 
prayed that the Council would make their ordinance concerning the 
matters at variance hotwithstanding his absence, and that he would 
assent to Whatevui^ the Chancellor might ordain concerning the same. 
And the aUomlea were asked by the Council, whether they would an¬ 
swer further or Hot, at their peril, and they answered that they woukl 
pot/ 

T^e Lady Audley therefore prayed a decree, but it was the 
opinion of the Council that since the parties had submitted them¬ 
selves to the Kin^ and Council, they could not make an end 
without advising with the King. Acrortliiigly the pleadirij^s were 
transmitted to the King, and from him another delegation took 



' Our Lord the King ordered the aforesaid Chancellor and Treasurer, 
by writ of privy seal, thattliey should proceed to the final discussion of 
the aforesaid matter, according to the cflcct of the before-mentioned 
submission, and that he would hold for firm and cstabli^ihcd what they 
should do therein. By virtue of which order and siibniistion above- 
mentioaed, the aforesaid Chancellor and Treasurer assembled tbc Justices 
and Serjeants, and others of the Council, of our Lord the King, before 
whom the process and orders before-mentioned were read and examined; 
and after gre^ deliberation had thereupon, it was awarded that all the 
covenants comprised in the said indenture touching the land, to the 
amount of four hundred marks, of yearly value, the which the said Lprd 
Nicholas and Elizabeth ought to nave by virtue of the said indeiituix*, 
should be performed by the said liord James, in all points, according 
to tbc purport of the said indenture, and tliat between tliis present time 
and the feast of St. Michael now next ensuing, under forfeiture of six 
thousand pounds, to be paid to the King; and that he do pay tothe said 
Lord Nicholas and Elizabeth, fully the damages which they have suf¬ 
fered and incurred by reason of the non-pcrforiiuince of the said cove¬ 
nants, according to tbc purport of the said indenture, either as to the 
tenements in demesne (except to the amount of one hundred pounds 
per anuum) or in apy wise as to the tenements in reversion, after the time 
that he the said Lord James had been enabled to perform the same when 
the reversions fell \\u And in case it shall not be in the power of the 
said Lord James ^ fulfil |ii9 s^id covenants, as he might have done at 
the time of the making of4he said indenture, let him perform the same 
by conveying other fiping lands of the same value, in as sure a manner 
as he might nave done concerning the lands contained in the aforesaid 
covenants, under the aforesaid penalty. And because, as yet, full iii- 
fortnaiion concerning the amount to which the damages will cxtc*nd 

cannot 
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vannot b« obtained, it is agreed that execution for the damages khall 
stand over until thequinzainc of Saint Michael now next ensuing, and 
the said Elisabeth is orden*d to be then before the Council to inform 
them Goncerning the aforesaid damages, and to take and hold that 
which the Council shall award in this behalff and concerning the griev¬ 
ances before named/ 

The singularity qf this record must be our apology for the 
length of the foregoing extract, ^ Its importance in our legal 
history will be easily appreciated, inasmuen as it exhibits one of 
tliG earliest equitable decrees upon record, grounded upon a volun- 
\vry submission to the King as supreme judge in Parliament, and 
pronounced, in virtue of his delegation, by the Council. The part 
taken by the Chancellor throws great light upon the authority 
afterwards assitmed by him, and it is observable that, high as his 
station was in the court, he did not conceive that it extended to 
act otherwise than with the coiicmrence of the other members 
uf the Council. 

During the later part of the reign of Edw. III. and during 
the whole of the reign of his successor, the extraordinary juris¬ 
diction in ^ Parliament/ sometimes exercised directly, and sonie- 
dmes by delegation or reference to the Council, or to the Chan¬ 
cellor and his assistants, was in constant action. We ran find 
but vety few instances in which the assent of the Comnioiis is 
expressed; but still wc imagine that they occasionally co-ope¬ 
rated in some stage uf the proceedings. They had acquired the 
right of impeachment, and tiiey laboured to annex the Council 
to tlie two houses, protesting against the powers of the Council 
when acting by itself, or with tlic Lords to their exclusion. 
Hcucc, in the 8th Henry V. they prated that no man should be 
put to answer, before the Council or the Clianccllor, contrary to 
the laws of the realm of England, by any bill indorsed ' by au* 
thority of narliament,’ unless the assefit and request of the Com- 
mom sl^uld be endorsed.'*^ And with the same iiitentiou of 
extendiqg and retaining their concurrent power, tbey.carefuHy 
reserve, iii the pctitiuii uf the 9th Henry V.^ the Jurisdiction of 
Uie Council and Chancery over such persons as bad been brought 
into these courts by authority of Parliament. 

llic authority so reserved was variously modified by the right- 
rohe^right honourable—worthy and discreet Commons^ as ttiey 
now are styled—new terms of worship, which should not be con¬ 
sidered merely as words, since they testify the increasing impor¬ 
tance of the popular branch of the legislature—they who were 
heretofore the poor aud simple Commons, the humble petitiouers 


* Hot. Tarl. vol. iv. 127. 


f Roi. Far. vol. iv. p. 1S6. 
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to the Council, but who now assumed a ]santy of othte- and dig- 
toty -with the Lords. 

An enumeration of die various instances of the exercise of 
this extraordinary Parliameatary jurisdiction 'occurring 'in the 
reigns of Henry IV. and his successors, would greatly exceed 
the proper boiuida of*diis essay. It will to sufBcient to observe, 
that it was exardseii icilher with the express consent, or at' the 
express-patayes of.lto Conmaons. Sometimes it emiipelted the 
appearance of a dufendbant in the ordinary courts by virtue of a 
wnt of prodanwtion, and thus operated in furtherance of the 
common law. Sometimes it ordered the appearance of parties 
before the Council, and the writ of subpoena was issued by its 
smthority. In many cases special juries were ordered, the rank 
and qualification of the array was stated, and other regulations 
made, to ensure a fair and impartial verdict. In other iustanres 
it appears as supplementary to the common law, either by exer¬ 
cising a direct jurisdiction, and, as the judges said in Thorpe's 
case, making that law that was no law, or by giving a special parlia¬ 
mentary sanction, on an individual application, and, for that time 
and turn, to such jurisdiction as was exercised de facto by the 
Council, or by the Chancellor. Parliament dealt with the law 
in the plenitude of its power, removing, or attempting to remove, 
every impediment which the ordinary constitution and nature of 
trial by jury offered to the due administration of justice. 

Whilst^ to use the expression of Lainbard, tlic ball was tossed 
between the Commons and the Council, the latter had never 
entirely intermitted its authority, but, on the contrary, it conti¬ 
nually assumed more consistency and order. Under Richard II. 
it was entirely separated from Parliament, and we meet with the 
first notices of its interior arrangement. The Lords of tlie Coun¬ 
cil, 13 R. II. were to meet hetwceii eight and nine of the clockp 
and the bjiis of the people of lesser chaise were to be examined 
and dispatched before the Keeper of the Privjf Seal and such of 
^lie CoioElcil as should be present for tlie time behi^. From this 
delegation to the j)rivy seal, we trace the authority afterwards 
^claimed by that officer in the Court of Requests, in which, ac- 
icording to Lainbard, * the bills of complamt ordinarily carried 
^he one or the other of these two suggestions, namely, that the 
plaintifF was a very poor mu//, not able to sue at the coimkion 
f^w, or a king’s servant ordinarily attendant upon bis person!** 

Wa have already noticed the causes which enabled the Couti- 

* Sir Thoinaa Smith says of this Court, that the matters cognisable by it were 
f properly sU poor men’s suiis, which were nindc to her Majesty by bupplicalion; »lid 
thii i& exiled the poor ni»n*i court, bi'cnuHu tlitre he shall have right, without pitying any 
flMMipy**—CuiumuiiweaUli, b. iii. c. 7. 

cil 
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eil lo gain -ground during nn ape in which the ordinaiy arm of tlie 
law was insufficient to make its authority duly respected, and in 
which ^genera] turbulence and insubordination were increased by 
political ferment and civil commotion. It is probable that the 
long absences of Henry V. from Enghmd invested it with a 
greater degree of importance. After every miaoiity, and after 
eveiy appointment of a select or estraordijaaiy €!ouniiil by autho¬ 
rity of the legislature, we find that the orffinary Conncil acquired 
a fresh inspulse and further powers. Hence me nlsitt reign con¬ 
stitutes a new era. A Council was nominated by the Lords 
during the minority of the young l^ng, selected principally from 
their own body. Immediately upon this nomination, the ‘ Lords 
of die King’s Counsaillc’ produced in Parliament a schedule con¬ 
taining provisions for the ' good gouvemaiice of the land/ in 
which are included the following important articles coiiceming 
their jurisdiction. 

* Item, that alle the billes that sliul be putt unto the Counsail, sliuld 
lx> enys in the woke att the lest, that is to sole, on the Wednesday, redd 
byfore y* Counsaill, and their ansueres endoc«id by the same CounsaHk 
And on Friday next folowyng declared to the paitiesnying. 

* Item, that alle the billes tliat romprehende matcres terminable atta 
the commune lawc that semeth noght fenyd, be remitted there to be 
determined; but if to bi that yr dumaoit of the Counsmll feele to greet 
mjfght on that oo ode, and unmi/ght oo that othir. 

' Item, that the Clerc of the Counsail be sworn, that evety day that 
the Counseille sittith on ony billes bitwix partiu and partie, that he 
shall, as fer as he can, aspyc which tt the porcst suytur's bille, and that 
first to be redd and answer^, and that the King’s Seijeant to be swomc 
treuly and plainly to yevc the poor man, that for suche is accept to the 
Counsail, assistensc and trezee Counsaill in his matere, so to he suyd, withouie 
eny good takyng of hym, on peyne of ducharge of their cffic.’ 

Nearly the same provisions were agreed upon again in parlia¬ 
ment in the B H. VI. Thus the Council settled and defined its 
principles and practice. The exception, reserved to their * dis- 
CKtion,' of interfering whenever they felt too much migkt on one 
side, and too much unmight on the other, was in itself snfii- 
ciently vague to embrace almost every dispute or trial. And 
when, in addition thereto, they allowed themselves to be ' mooed* 
by any other cause reasonable, they left themselves the powe^ 
in fact of acting whenever they pleased. 

This authority, so largely expressed, had been in fact exercised' 
without controiil by Parliament; and the qnestion will now 
suggest itself whether the Council had usurped the lawful pow¬ 
ers of the estates of the realm, or whether the latter had gained 
upon the ancient prerogative jurisdiction of the advisers of the 

• . Crown*. 
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Crown. On this question, so far as respects the period anterior 
to the reign of Edw. 111. it is extremely difficult to form any 
decided opinion. * Parliament’ and * Councir are terms used 
in early records, with a latitude of meaning which throws great 
perplexity on tbe investigation. And the constitution of Parlia¬ 
ment itself, when tbe word understood to designate the su¬ 
preme legislative assembly, is still involved in so much obscurity as 
to perplex ev4ry inquiry with which it is connected. So long, 
however, as the King possessed the (H>wer of summoning the tem¬ 
poral Peersof Parliament from amongst the barons and bannerets 
at his pleasure; and so loug^ps the Commons neither had nor 
claimed any participation in the judicial proceedings of parlia¬ 
ment, or ill any acts bearing u Judicial character, the distinction 
between tbe Council iu Parliament, and the Council out of Par¬ 
liament, was not always forcibly deiined. 

Under the Lancastrian kings England had changed much more 
than her ruling dynast}. I'he territoiial parliamciitar}' baruiiagr, 
united with a titular nobilit}, had acquired aii hereditary and 
indefeasible right to the rank of Lords of Puiliaineiit. A House 
of Lords now existed, invested with functions entirely distinct 
from that of the Council of the King’s advisers, and who had 
annulled the authority of that Council in Puiliunient by pos¬ 
sessing themselves of all the functions of judicature. To (he 
Commons also now belonged the unquestioned right of sharing 
in the enactment of every law. Certainly their concurrence in 
any judicial proceeding was unknown to thcuncieiitCoustitutiuii- 
Yet when they had obtained an authority which made them co¬ 
ordinate with the other branch of the legislature, it was nut 
wholly unreasonable that they should eiKlea\oiir to claim u voice 
iu the judicial functions of the court of which they had become 
an essential portion. Parliament was the supreme remedial 
court of the kingdom, and as no public statute altering ov 
amending the general course of coiiimoii law could now pass 
without tbeir assent, as one of the estates, it was easy to contend 
|bat they were entitled to concur in any act, ordinance, or jiidg- 
n^cut, by which the course or practice of the Common liiw in, 
any particular or individual case was altered or amended, 

Happily for England this reasoning was successfully resisted. 
Had it prevailed, the entire judicial functions of the ordinary 
courts would have soon been absorbed by Pai liaincnt, or rather 
by the Commons, aud the union of the legislative and judicial 
functions would have wprkcd the entire subversioit of the law. 
Indeed without reference to constitutional considcratipns it may 
be said that numerous bodies can never be trusU'd as the arbiters 
of (he disjmtcs of individuals, except in those rare cases which, 

fiom 
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from their iinportance^ or fioni their connexion with affaiis of 
state, iniprebs the throng of judges with a sense of their rcspoii- 
sibilily, so deep as to silence pa&sioii> prejudice, and selfishness. 

chance they may come to a right judgment* but there is very 
seldom any certainty that they will act upon principle. Unable, 
or unwilling, as they will always be, to submit to the tedious 
and irksome task of long and patient investigation, such suits as 
are of minor importance (and how few will appear otherwise 
before a crowd of legislators!) will be decided, without reficxioiu 
by the zeal of aii> favourable or adverse partisan, or the hot and 
hasty impulse of the assembly. It was, therefore, fortunate for 
the country that the parliamentary authority of listening to the 
case of any petitioner who alleged that he was remediless at the 
common law, became vested in such courts as were better calcu-^ 
laled for the adininistratiun of substaiitiul and impartial justice. 
These were indeed long imperfect and of slow growth; as upon 
sonic future opportuiiily we pro[»ose to show. It is time, how¬ 
ever, to close our present iiujuiries: wc arc aware, from the na¬ 
ture of our inateiials, tliut they w'ill still leave the mind iii doubt 
upon several caidinal points: some new lights, wc tiiist, we have 
thrown by our patient reseaiches—and we think that it is render¬ 
ing some service to the coniniiinity tnerel}i to biiiig materials to- 
getlicr and throw out suggestions of elucidation on so important 
and so interesting a subject. 


Aut. V .—Travels in South America, da ring the lears 181!)-20- 
21; containing an Account o^' the preseni State of' iirazil, 
Jinenoi Aqres, and Chile. By Alevaiuler CuUleleugh, ^£sq. 
2 vols. lK2.j. 


"P V KR Y species of authentic infonnation regarding the southern 
portion of the great coiitineiit of America is the more parti¬ 
cularly welcome at Uiis moment, when the long depressed energies 
of so many millions of people are at length roused into action, 
and the whole frame of society, in all its members, is assuming a 
new attitude. Such a crisis can scarcely ever arrive without pain¬ 
ful convulsions, and there w as nothing ia the previous state of the 
South American pro\inces to warrant an expectation, that they 
would ill this respect form a splendid exception to the general 
history of mankind. x\ccordiii»ly, laiiietilable as the fate of tliis 
fine but unfortunate country may ha\e been, iu tlie best of times 
that aie gone by, it probably was iiol, at any period, in so deplor¬ 
able a condition, as in that iiiU^rmediate state whicli, for the last 
fifteen or twenty years, has called into play all the bad nassioiis, and 

l>ro\okcd a fierce and desolating w arfare between tne adherents 
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of ol<1 (Government bti the one hand, and the revolutionuits on the 
other; and encouraged the native Indians to revenge their ancient 
iiguries on both, just us the situation and successes of either party 
best suited their means of attack and their marauding purposes. 
One thing, however, let us hope, as we reasonably may, that udiat- 
ever be die issUe of the struggle, and that issue is now scarcely 
matter of doubt, the condittou^bf the chequered population will 
be, ultimately permaiiendy, impioved. 

The post which Mr. Caldclei^i held of private secretaiy to our 
ambassador at the court of the Brazils may, perhaps, have led us 
to form unreasonable expectations as to the value of that part of 
his work which relates to this empire, from the supposed advan¬ 
tages of his official situation; but (for it is as well to confess it at 
once) we have been a good deal disappointed. On many subjects, 
on which we looked for much iiiforniatioii, the hook is meagre and 
unsatisfactory; and on otliers there is a \ac;uenes.s and generality 
of cxpiession, which present oui placing implicit reliance on his 
authori^. What, however, he saw and heard, we have no doubt 
he has faithfully desciibed to the best of his abilities; and though 
die book is heav*y, and languid, and they who read for the sake of 
deep research, or glow'ing narration, w'ill he disappointed, yet it is 
but fair to add, that he has seen and heard much, and has added 
considerably to our stock of information concerning several parts 
of South America. 

We know how diflicult it is to convey, by any description, an 
adequate idea of the mixed grandeur and soft repose, the sublimity 
and die beauty, of a mountainous country enriched with the exu- 
berauce of a tnipical vegetation; but w e scarcely recollect so com¬ 
plete a failure as our author’s attempt to describe the splendid and 
magnificent scenery, which bursts upon the view', on passing 
through the gigantic granite portal into the great harbour of Kio 
de Janeiro; the tame and formal manner, in which the features arc 
here enumerated, witliout the least warmth of colouring, or glow 
of feeling, conveys not (he least idea to the reader of tliis extraordi¬ 
nary assemblage of beautiful objects. For a successful descrip¬ 
tion of this we must lefcr him to the pages of the Bavarian 
travellers. Von Spix and Von Martius, which we barely glanced 
at in a former Number. The ^rand chasm in the granite ridge 
through which the voyager sails into the dark blue arm of the sea, 
generally unruffled as an inland lake;—the verdant banks, forming 
an agreeable contrast w^ith the numerous white houses, chapels, 
churches, and forts, with w hich their sloping sides are studded; 
—the succession of wooded knolls, stretching to the distance of 
eijGhteeii or twenty miles, till lost in the grand cluster of the Organ 
Mouiituiii^, with theii peaked suuiiiiits,—are all pourtrayed hy 
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these travellers in the most vivid, but at tlic saute time, faithful 
roloiirs. 

With the same success, M^ariii in their language, grouping 
the whole in the most animated manner, yet minutely true in de¬ 
tail, as some of us can testify, have tlioy described the first appear¬ 
ance of the country as tliey passed out of die city, opening before 
them in every richness and variety uf vegetation; the iiight*scenery 
from a rising ground which overlooks it, is also made tlie sul^ect 
of a very spirited sketch; and they have given a very diaracieristic 
outline uf the succession uf animated beings, wliicli fills up a day’s 
space, and enlivens the depdi of a tnjipical forest. 'Ibis last is so 
much in the best manner of Humboldt, that we cannot refrain 
from transferring it to our own pages; uiid we do so with the less 
scruple, as tlu* only department of iiatural history with which 
Mr.Caldcleugli appears to be acquainted, is the far less interest¬ 
ing one which cuticeriis the iiianiiiiate creation, geology and 
iiiiueralogy. 

' naturalist, who is here for tlie first time, does not know whether 
lie shall most admire the fbrms, hues, or voices of the animals. Except 
at noon, when all living creatures in the torrid zone seek shade and re¬ 
pose, and when a soleniii silence is diffused (jver the scene, illumined by 
the dazzling beams of the .^un, every hour of the day calls into action 
another race of animals. The nioniing is ushered in by the howling of 
the monkeys, the high and deep notes of the tree frogs and toads, the 
monotonous chirp of the grasshoppers and locusts. When the rising 
siiti has dispelled the mists which preceded it, nil crc^atiux's rejoice in the 
return of day. 'i'he wasps leave their hmg nests which hang down from 
the branches ; the ants issue from their dwellings, curiously built of clay 
with which they cover the trees, and commence their journey on the paths 
they have ma<lc fur themselves, tas is done also by the termites which cost 
up the earth high and far around. The gayest butterflies, rivalling in 
splendour the colours of the rainbow, especially numerous Ucsperiie, 
flutter from flower to flower, or seek their food on the roads, or, collcctccl 
in separate companies, on the sunny sandbanks of the cool streams. The 
blue shining Menelaus, Nestor, A<lonis, Laertes, the bluish white Idea, 
anil the large Euryluclius with its ncellatcd wings, hover like birds be¬ 
tween the green bushes in the moist valleys. The Fcronia,witb rustling 
wings, flics rapidly from tree to tree, while the owl, the largest uf the 
moth kind, sits immovably on the trunk with outspread wings awaiting 
the approach of evening. Rlyriads of the most brilliant beetles buzz in 
the lur, and sparkle like jewels on the fresh green of the leaves, or on 
the odorous flowers. Meantime agile lizards, remarkable for their form, 
size, and brilliant colours, dark-colourcd poisonous, or harmless serpents, 
which exceed in splendour the enamel of the flowers, glide out of the 
JiMvcs, the hollows of the trees, and holes in the ground, and, creeping 
up the stems, bask in the sun, and lie in wait for insects or binls. From 
this moment all is life and activity. Squirrels, tioops of gregarious 
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monkeys, issue inquisitively from the interior of the woods to the planU- 
tioiis, nnd li'ap, whistliiijr and chattering, from tree to tree. Gallina¬ 
ceous juc^^, hoaxiSj and pigeons, leave the branches and wAider iiboul 
OD the" moist ground in the woods. Other birds of the most singular 
forms, and of tlie most plumage, flutter singly, or in companies, 

ihrougb the firam'ant bushes, llie green, blue, or red parrots, assemble 
on the tops of the trees, or flying towanis the plantations and islands, fill 
the air with their Screams. Ilte toucan, silting on the ettreme branches, 
rattles with his large hollow bill, and in loud pmiiitive notes calls for rain. 
The busy orioles creep out of their long, pendent, bag-sbaped nests, to 
visit the orange trees, and their sentineK announce witb n fond scream¬ 
ing jcry the approach of man. uThe flycatchers sitting aloof, watching 
fur insects, dart from the trees and shrubs, and with rapid flight catch 
the hovering Meneluiis or the shining flies as they buzz by. Meantime, 
the amorous tlinish, concealed in the thicket, poors (urlh her joy in a 
strain of beautiful melody ; the chattering niaiiakins, calling from the 
close bushes, soiiietliiics heix*, sKHiictinics tlieiv, in the full tones of the 
nighlingale, amilsc themselves in niislea ling the hunters ; and the wood¬ 
pecker makes the distant forests resouiul sshile he picks the bark from 
the trees. Above all these strange voices, the nictullic tones of the ura- 
pongasound from the tops of the liiglicst trees, resembling the strokes of 
the hammer on the aniil, svhich, appearing iicurtT or more remote ac¬ 
cording to the position of the songster, fill the wanderer with ustonisli- 
ment. While thus every living creature by its aclious and voice greets 
the splendour of the day, the delicnie hiniinnng-birds, rivalling, in beauty 
and lustre, diamonds, oiiierahk, and sapfihircs, hover round the brightest 
flowers. ^Vben the sun goes down most of the auiimds retire to rest; 
only the slender deer, the siiy pecari, the timid agoiUt, and the tapir still 
graze around^ the nasuu and the opossum, the cunning aiiiniaU of the 
feline race, steal through the obscurity of the nood watching for prey, 
till at last the howling monkeys, the sloth with n ciy os of one iu dis¬ 
tress, tbe croaking frogs, and the chirping grasshoppers with their mono¬ 
tonous note, conclude the day ; the cries of the niacuc, the capueirn, the 
goat*suckcr, and the bass tones of the bull-frog announce the approach 
of night. Myriads of Inmiiioiis beetles now begin to fly about like igues 
fatui, and tbe blood-sucking bsifs ho\ci' like phautoiub in the profound 
darkness of the night.’—pp. 24 1—219. 

The new Brazilian Empire is, indeed, a tempting subject for 
a traveller's pencil; in wliaUwcr light wc view it—whether wc 
examine its mountain ridges, clothed to tiieir very .siininiits nitli 
noble forests, while MiLliin they arc stored with gold, diamonds, 
topazes, and odier precious metals uiid stones—its spacious plains, 
covered with tlie richest pasturage—its valleys smiling witli culti¬ 
vation, on a soil pregnant with all the luxuries, the conveniences 
and the necessaries of life—itsrhcis communicating witli a coast 
full of safe and convenient harbours, so happily situated as to roin- 
mand a ready commerce with every part of the wwld—or, lastly, 
the geneial salubiity of its cliiuatc, in every degioc of lafitiidc 
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trmii iltc' c«]uatot to ^uuth, t'u\uui:it»le in ^uoie puit oi othci 
to the gnmth aiul protiucliuii of even useful a:ul vuliiuhle ui title 
of the \egetablc kingdom—in all and cvcr^ of these points lirazil 
niiKSl be considered as a country pcculiaily favoured by nature, 
equalled by \ery fi‘vv, and cc'rtainiy not excelled by any. 

Hut all tlie^e imsthnublo advantages were, in u great dcgiee, 
lost to the inhubitaiits, mIiiIc, a> a toloiiv of Poitugal, llrazil was 
subject to the paralyzing lestiiclions of the mother-country. The 
ai'ccbsion of the coiiit, theiefoie, could be considered by the co¬ 
lonists in no other light than as a most auspicious eveiUj and was 
accoidingly huih^d \y ith acclamations of joy. The ports, w hich had 
hithcito been iigidly closed, wt le lunv thiov^ii open to foiei»iicrs 
and foreign coinmeiie. Not I'ewei, aceoriliiio ui \'on Spi\ and 
Maitius, than t\u‘ntv-ituu thousaiul Poitiieue/i Hocked t<» the 

w 

*‘hoies of Iha/il, hesiHts r.iiglisli, ru^iuli, Dutch, (iefiiiaiis and 
Italians, At that j>enoil the |>o|uilation of Hio ile Jaiieiio wus 
< silmaicd at ‘iO,(>iH). ''Du^ autli<>i> aho\<-nu iitioiied state it to 

have ijmM), ill IS17, to J U),()()(); and All . Culdcleiigh gives it in 
ISLM as amounting to of wliiili he supposes i()j,()()0 to 

lit ucgicKs, and 4,(HK) ioicigiicis, 'riii* total pupiilatiuii of lliazil, 
including the IndiaiiN, is lahiiLited to be fioiii 3,.j(X>.()0() to 
KtXM>,(KKl. \\ hat the pio])oitioii of slave-* may be is not easy to as- 
leitam; Lid it is ciioiuioii-., and must lieiapidly ac( uinulatius, if it 
be tine (hat not fevvei than aic im|uiited aiinuallv into Hio 

de JaneiHi alone, « \t Insivi ot ILiliiii and tlie other jiorts, for which 
must be added at least 1<>,(KX> moie- a miinhei vvliicli must cost 
to Africa an aiiimul diaiii of at hast 40,()(X) ot its unliapp} na¬ 
tives. Yet these impoitutioiis aie, in fact, not only useless, but 
iiijinious to the couutiy, and, indeed, could only be tolerated by 
a lace of men destitute of all eiieigv, nml wholly giyen up to 
habits of sloth and mdoleiice, lioweyei, the negro IS at 

least notdiiviu to laboui yyith the cait-y\hip; fui the contrary, 
Mr. Caidcleiighti 11s us, ‘ they appiai ni many cases to do as they 
please, and loiiiph lely iiile their indolent niasteis/ 'Without 
vvibliiiig it/ says this autlim, ' to be iiifeired that they load an en¬ 
viable life, nobody can aHiini,on seeing llicni singing and dancing 
in the streets, that Uiey aie wicUIhhI, anil ('ontiiiually pining ovoi 
their uiihapp} fate/ 'J^lie Iluyaiian tiayclleis fiequciitly hold the 
same language, and they give a cm ions instance of the general 
kind feeling of the Poitii«ue/c tow aids tlieii slaves. A negro of 
Minas (ieiaes, who had been hired to attend their mules,'ab¬ 
sconded, and uu being found and brought back, they were advised, 
instead of punishing him for his iiiiscoiiducl, to speak kindly to 
him and to give him a good large glass of biaudy; a mode of 
treatment opeiatirig, we should have tiioiight, rather as a revvaul 
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for pafct uftVnrt's, than eiiooiirac);emeut fur future anieudmeiit. 
Something riiay be collcctoil fjoiii this little incident; the Ura- 
ziliuiis may he indiilgi'Ut masters, and their slaves may lead easy 
lives; this is at least in a ceitaiii degree consolutory; but we 
caiiiiut see any reason to infer that a spirit of improvement is at 
nork among liiem, or that any thing is really done for their moral 
or intellectual advancement. 

In no part of the woild uic shnes enfranchised on more easy 
terms than in the Jtru/ils, though their condition is rarely <'huiigod 
for the better by becoming luc; foi it is obser\ed, tliul llie frt*e 
blacks are sfoneralb* the most idle, \ieions and disorderlv, and bv 
their dissolute habits biing themselves and families to distress, 
l iiiiecnstoiiu d to spend a inoinent in llionght, tliev aie usually 
improvident and utlt*ily unlit to take cuie of themsel\t\s. Soine- 
linies, howevei, they so lai sueeied as to become slave-ovvneis 
themselves, and vvliciu i thi*. i. tlie case, ihev aie the most cruel 
and tviaiiiiicul of maslt is—‘ to tiiin a hhif k nito the woild/ savs 
All. Caldcleugh, * absoluuK, in many c:isi*t, vvitlioiiL common 
flense to diiecl In.s step^, s<k hn fioin Jit in<* a chantahle diM^d, is, 
on the contiaiy, one eveiy wav woilliy of it pieiiension.' We 
c|uite agree with him, but wc aie a little sinpiised that his leflec- 
tion stops here, and does not asiend a little hii^liei to the cause 
of that want of common sense and intt ili^t'iice. W e suppose he 
docs not 4]iiite agiec' with the tiieoiy of the lovvti ouh*i of Bra¬ 
zilians as to the oiiginal foimation td this <ipp]e^st>d lace. 

* At the tMiic, sav^thev, of tlie cieution ot Vdain, looked on and 

■ m 

formed a n>nii of clav% Init every thing lie touched becoming black, he 


determined to wash Liini vv Inie lu the Jord.iii; I'li liis a]»pioach tlie river 
retired, and he had only time t<k puah the black man ou the wet sand, 
which touching (he soles oi his tcet anil the palms of liis hands, ucaiuiits 
for the vvliitencss of thcE>e paits. I'lic Devil, in a stale of irritatiuii, 
struck lib creation on (he nose, hy wLicIi the flatness of that organ w'as 
accottipli*'hcd. I'he negro tlien liegged for mercy, and liunddy repre¬ 
sented that no blame could he attached to him; ii|>on which the other, 
something paeiKed, patted him on the head, and by the heat of liis hands, 
curled his hair in the way it is seen at the jnesent day/—vob i. pp. 86, 87- 

If wc do not mistake him, liowevei, lie seems to think it better 
that tlie niusteis shonhl letain Iheii slaves, form connections W'itli 
the females, and pioduce a lace of luuhittoes, wliich with the mus¬ 
cular povvtT of one race added to the iiileiligeiice of the other. 
W'oiild produce u population of fieo ineu lit for every purpose, 
and well calculated to supersc^de the importation of African ne¬ 
groes. The extieme molality of this is obvious enough; but he 
foigets that eliildieii in all slave countries bdlow the condition of 
the mother; of which he liinisdf nu nlions an aiiiiising instance 
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in a Padre Canto who had four mulatto soiiSj ' two of whom he 
sold, and the others performed the pleasing and filial act of car^ 
r^ing their father about the town in a sedan-chair^’ 

]t is greatly to be lamented that the Conde de Linhares^ among 
the many iniprovenients whkli he introduced into tlic Brazils, did 
not avail himself of his situation to put a stop to the detestable 
traffic in slu\e.s, so far. at least, as to check a further importa¬ 
tion. But this iicfarioiis trade cannot continue long in South 
America, lleniincd in as the Brazils arc by Columbia, Peru, 
Chile and Bliciios A\res, in all of which the trallic has ceased, and 
the negroes have become, or an* in the roiirse of becfuning, free— 
Brazil will be compelled to follow the examjde; which she had 
better do as an nd of giac<* than wait till the slaves demand the 
same privileges Mliieh have been conceded to their neighbouring 
brethren^ 'I'liis minister ciicoeiraged literature, and perinitted 
the establishment of a licensed pjess, which has gradually been 
freed fjom most of its shackles; so that political tfkul party 
pamphlets issue fumi it, mid a gazette is published twice a w'eek. 
'l"he present emperor se(*nis dlsposi'd to enronraae literature, 
arts and science; hut liciiig a vouiig man of a vivid and volatile 
teniperainent, vvhost* eiliicatioii lias not liceii of the best kind, he 
is said to he capiicioiis, si If-willed and despotic; and we un¬ 
derstand he has lecentlv lommitted an act against some uiifortii- 
iiate Cerniaiis, wliii li, if exti iidiMl to the suhjects of Great Britain 
or the liiiiled Stales, luiuiit lead to coiise(|iiences afl'ceting the 
stability of Ids new eminre. I’hese poor men, who emigrated on 
the faith of being leceivod as colonists, to cultivate the land and 
W'ork the mines, w'eie on their univa) jiressed into the Brazilian 
arui} ; and to prevent their escape, notices were sent to the foreign 
shipping in the jiorl not to leceive them on hoard, as being de- 
scrteis. Schools,howi'ver, are fornuug under his auspices; tiierc 
is a public libraiy, to w'liich his falhei gave 7<>/X)() volumes, car¬ 
ried awuv fiom Poitugnl; a niUM'um of natural liistorv. and a 
school of siugei v. Lectures are read in natural history, more par¬ 
ticularly ill liolaiiv, h} h'ra Lcaiidio do Sacraiiieiito, a learned 
CarmefiUs vvlio has a nursery of rare plants close to the city; 
there is also, at a litth' distance, a botanical garden. Besides these, 
there is an acadeinv for the mis, coutaiuing a gallery of paintings, 
and a hospital with other churitulile institutions; and it is stated 
that the iiilinbilaiits show a disposition to ]m)fit by and encourage 
these laudable i"^tablishinents. Music is much cultivated by Uie 
ladies, and there is an opera, hut the perfoimers are confined 
chiefly, if not wholly, to poisons of colour; but it is said that Don 
J^edru is so particularly attached to music, tliut he solhetimes does 
not disdain to h«d the dingy band himself. 
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TK« benefits already felt by the removal of uiaii} restrictions on 
trade have infused a spirit of ad\eiitiirc into the inhabitants of 
Rio unknown before; more activity than formerly is displayed by 
many of the shopkeepers; all the markets have been greatly im¬ 
proved, and are now well stocked with butcher’s meat, poultry, 
fish, fruit and vegetables. Of fruits in particular no country can 
boast a greater variety—Uie orange, pine-apple, grenadilJa, guava, 
custard-4pple» cashew, janibo, jambuticaba, mango, the prolific 
and nutritive banana, and the plantain, are within the reach of the 
poorest inhabitants. IWsides tlie cuininoii vegetables of Europe, 
they have excellent yams and sweet potatoes; and the inandioca 
and maize are the chief articles of subsistence for the slaves. The 
cocoa or chocolate tiee, indigo and tol)acco, are raised as articles 
of commerce; but the staple products of llru/il, and the great 
sources of wealth, are coftee, cotton, ixmi sugar, which with gold, 
precious stones, drugs, dve woods, tallow and hides, thev expoit 
in return for our innnufactiires to the ainonnt, it is said, in the year 
i8'20, of ^l,S()0,(KX); and in IS*il,of The annual 

revenue of Rru/il is stated to he about wbich is 

nearly double its amount dining the losidonct of the king. It 
arises piiucipallv fioin duties on inipoits and expoits, and the 
fiftli of the piodiu e ot the golil mines. The wliole value of this 
metal anuualK product d is siijiposed to amount to about one 
million st^Mrling. 

Not salislied with inanv \a1uai)le rntides of (omrnerce, if 
W'as conceived that tlie mtioduetion of the tea plant might in a 
shoit time snpeisede tlu^ neeessitv of going to China fin that ai ti¬ 
de; and UiCordmgl> some huiutieds of Chinese fiom the tea 

f ilantatioiis were luipoited, together with a iiumbei ol the plants. 

n the war the plan liatl so far siuTetded, that the number 

of plants ainouuU'd to about six thousand; hut it was found tliat 
althougli the shrub had been planted, the lea\(\s plucked, dried 
andpicpuied preeisel\ in tin' saiiie niaimei as in China, the infu¬ 
sion had a joitgh and eaith\ ta‘^te, without anv of that fine aro- 
matic fiavour whieii the teas ol CMiina )>osscss. Hy this time the 
Chinese had also become lioiue-su'k; many of them had died, and 
oUiei'i b ft the garden and lepniied to tlie town, wliere they may 
still be seen sidling their toys and tiieii foo-foo in tlie streets; and 
thus ended a foolish attempt Uj opc^ii u luwv source of wealth, 
which in fact was not wanted, and iie\e] could siuceed where the 
pine of labour exceeded twu-peiice or thrci'-peiice a day. 

Tire idimate of the Brazils is good, both in those parts which 
are within and those without the tropic, and the population is 
generally hUalthy. * The discuses,’ say tlic Bavarian travellers, 
* most fiequent, arc chronical diarrheas, diwpsy, intennitting 
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fevers, syphilis and hydrocele; and of these, periiaps, onl\ the 
last can be considered as ciidciiiic and peculiar to the city/ 
Fevers are by no nieaiis so common in Rio as might be expected 
from the unwholesome exhalations of a marshy swamp, w'hich 
tends into the suliiirbs and rt'ceives all the tilth of the city. The 
exhalation from tliis plaee entices thousands of the common vul¬ 
ture to feed upon the garbage, uhich they are permitted to do 
without iiiolestation, being cuusidered liere, as anciently lliey were 
ill Fg^pt, die best and most n.sefid of scuAengcMs. This swamp 
will, no tioubt, in time be drained by proper sluices, and the sea 
kept out I)} d\kes; but the lirazilians seem not to have discovered 
as \ct the comforts or utility of elemiliness. in the lower parts 
of the hcuises; tile-wood and rubbish of p\ery sort are heaped up, 
to beeouie the mirsnies of tleas, mosquitoes, scorpions, and other 
noxious and disgusting iiisin'ts. |{ats are iiimmiciable, and appear 
to dread no enemy in tin* <‘aiiine race, as it is no unusual thing to 
ob.sei\e whole troops of the two animals feeding amicably toge¬ 
ther at the same ln*ap of gaihage. Tiie streets uie much infested 
with dogs, wliich being left to seek llieirown subsisleiiee, are ilia 
state constant warfare with tin* negroes. Mr. Caldcleugh says 
the hydrophobia is unknown; niid he seems to tliitik that die pro¬ 
cess of u'orminii^ so common with us, may contribute to tliis dis¬ 
ease by de]n'i\iiig the animal of oiu* of the salivary ducts. 

jiesides these town-iiuisances there are mam \erv serious draw- 

• * 

backs to beset against the beant\ and feitilit\ of the Jlra/ils. Ants 
and termites sw\irni in e\erv part of the eouiitry, and commit great 
ravages in the houses and property of the inhabitants; and mosqui¬ 
toes, lleks and jiggers, are among the inferior plagues, both w'iuiin 
doors and w ithoiit. Scolopendras, centipedes, scorpions, imiiieiise 
toads and frogs, abound in the woods. Spiders of cMiormous size 
spin their webs of such streiigtli, as to catch the smaller kinds of 
birds. Snakes, in great variety, are very iiuiiieroiis, and the bile 
of several species is frequently attended with fatal consequcucos. 
Tlic boa constrictor attains ilio si/e of sixteen or cigliteeii feet in 
length, and its skin, when tanned, is said to make excellent boots. 
Rattle-snakes are immeroiis and grow to a large size. Mr. Cald- 
cleiigh was iiifonned, that in many of the faniis two or three 
slaves lost their lives annually by the poison of this reptile. In the 
province of the Mines llie following extraordinarv circumstance is 
said to have happened: 

' At Saint Joho del Rcy, a young man w'cnt into the w'oods, was bitten 
on the instep by a rattle-snake, came home ill and died. His widow 
(time being very precious with the fair sex in Brazil) soon married again, 
and her second availed himself of (he clothes of the first, and among 
other things put on a pair of boot^. He was shortly aftenvaids taken 
' ! ill 
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ill and died. A third husband followed and experienc'ed the tame fate. 
Another Brazilian^ little alarmed by what had lin]ipenccb and induced, 
peihaps^ by the accumulation of wealth, became the fourth husband, and 
oy chance discovered the fang of a rattlc-snakc sticking through the in¬ 
step of the boot, which being worn by bis predecessors, had, in u climate 
where mortification soon occurs, been n itliuut doubt the caiisu of their 
deaths/—vol. i. p. 39, 10. 

A belt of inoimtuius, of the lieighl of 4.()(K) fert, runs 

noitb and south at no gicat dlstauci' fioin. uiul in^ail\ paiailcl to, 
the sea-coast, about the (ciitial pait of tlir liiu/ils. Several 
streams full fioni tlic-e meinnuius, tho^e on U'C easteiu side into 
the Atlantic, but the moie nituu tons aiui cnu>.uh'ial)le ones on the 
Aveslc>n siile tlu Pauiiia i.i its < wium' to i!it' itio di* la Plata. 

The easteiii ii\< is aie not iKnaahh , % pt {ti liiaps the Pio de 
Francisco, \\lj')st* liibulatv hiaiuhes use out of liie veiy ccntie 
of the milling disit h t. 

The want of load'^ is a cKutii du* \lia<k oii the wimUI) aiul 
prospeiitv ol the Hia/i!’* llian ll e want of tiavig'ihh* ii\» is. Tlie 
ferlile disuiet of Santo Paulo <'oiiniiiiiijeaU s with the ba\ of 

A 

Santos b\ one load omm' the luige ol iiioiintani^, hut il is pass¬ 
able onl> b) inuks. "]"he populous <li'-tucl of the Minus (ieiaes 
has no couiinuuicatioH with the rapit«ih but U\ the port of 
lilstrella, at the head of tlie iKiiboiii, tioni wheiici theie is a road 
travelled onlv b\ hen sc s or mule, s: \ct all the* gold js bioiiglit down 
by this route. The whole distance* liuin Pio to \ ilia Pica, the 
capital of Minas Ueraes, does not exceed '210 miles, vet it oc¬ 
cupied Mr. Caldcleugh lifleeu davs haul travelling to leacli it. 
it appeals fiom his account of this iiiiiiitio di^tiirt, and also 
from that of Von Spi\ and Mai tins, that gold is abundantly 
scatteicd tliiougli tlie rocks of the mountains, th>* siipeiinciim- 
bent soil, and the beds of the liveis, ovei a snifare of many 
thousand srpiare miles in extent, Iml g(*u<*ral1v in such minute par¬ 
ticles as to recjuiie a coiisideiable degi« e of labour in collecting it: 
sometimes it is found in civstals, sonietiines in a deiidiitieul form, 
and inuie larciv in lumps; of tlie latter a piece v\as found at Villa 
Rica which weighed M\teen pounds. It is said that this metal 
has fiequeiitly Inun found in little lumps under the loots of plants 
pulled out of tlic giound, having acehleiitallv hei*n w^ashed thither 
by tlie ruins. So uiiiveisally indeed is gold disseniiiiated over 
the cential parts of the Jira/ils, that a golden shower, more ex¬ 
tensive and substantial than that which is said to have been poured 
into the lap of Duiiats might be supposes! to have fallen upon 
them. Ii\eu in tlie stiyets of Uio, cluidnui may be seen, after 
heavy rains, picking up pieces of gold. 

In the niouiituius this precious melal is found in a red heavy 
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loiun, ill hecUof cla}-&latej qiiail/> niira-slate^or iii\ems of quarU 
and I'cd inmAlonc. It usiiull\ assinnos its most beautiful form in 
the large foliated iron mira-slate; it is also found in arsenical 
iron pyrites. All the numerous stieaiiiH that trickle down the 
sides of the mountains, Iml more espeeially those ut their feet 
which assume a slow and muddy rliaracter, are anrilerous, not 
only in their hods but their bunks also. Nor is gold the only 
treasure that the Minas (Ji'iai's jiossesses. W'e are assured by 
Von S|)i\ and Martins, that sdinosi e\eiy kind of metal is to be 
found here, with the exeepthm of siKer; iioii^lone, which may 
be coiisideied to fojin the chief coniponeiit part of the long 
<diain, is so rich as to piodtiee ninelv per cent, of metal; lead is 
found lu’\ondilie IJiodi S. I’laiu is* ; *opp**t in S, l)oining*)s; 
inaiit^aiiesf in Paiaopi lia; pl.itni.i in si‘\eial of tlie nioniitain 
slreams; qui* k-sii\ej, ais^ iiie, lu'^iiiuth, a.itimoiiv, and red-lead 
me. altoul \'illa Ku m: d> e.«inds in 'iVjiu'o and Abaite; yellow'* 
blue and white lopa.M*-, and bluisii !:m ui aqiia-niariiies, led 

and givi'fi t*uii]ii:dins, c liixsolieiy Is. sianiets, ami amethysts, in 
Minas Nenas. To whr<*li may In* ad<t* d that whieh is, or ought 
to be. III*' irreati'st (kf ail tie.wiin’s, \et the most negh^eted, a 
\eiyfeitih‘ soil co\eied with a Iu\uiiant xegelaLion, capalilc of 
pioiliieiiig e\ery Invuiy and necessary of life, under a clhnato 
which, from the ele\alion of tin* smfacc\ is teuipeiate and agree- 
alih'. I»ut lieie, as c'bc wlu*re, the tutri sy/c;y/ fauic\ has excited a 
halid'nl iiitinenee cnc'r tlie iiifatnafc*d inhaliituiits. Neglecting 
agi'icnltuial pin^iiits, ilu ir whole att*'iiti»»ii has till \c*ry lately been 
diawn to the* milieu, a lolteiy in \khieh the gieat pii/:e generally 
leneains in the whec*l. it is a eiiiioiis eiicumstunee,stat<*d b\ the 
Havarluii tiavelh'is, that at the iiist place they eiiteied in the gold 
distiiet, the only cnneiiey was a dcqneciated papi*r-inoiiey, with a 
large* number of forged notes. Mi. Caldeleiigh thus describes 
the capital:— 


‘ As Villa Uica nmy be eonsidcTecl the oinporiimi of the Minas Geraes, 
aud as (lie llioroughf.ire to the ctianioiul distiiet and other parts in the 
interior of lirazil, (here is still the appearance of iiiiieli bustle ^ but it is 
quite evident from Ibe deserted houses and general a|Ypearaiice of neglect, 
that it no longer boasts tlie population that it once contained, nor tbe 
alBiicnec which at one time prevailed in such an extraordinary degree. 
No place exhibits a more interesting spectacle to the moralist than this. 
A large mountain, thic'kly veined with gold, draws, on that account, a 
]iopulutlon of iqiwards oi tiiirty thousand ])ersons, who, in the course of 
sixty or seventy years, exhaust its preeion'^ riches. With nothing else to 
recoiuiiieud it, the soil being very unproiluetive, and the iiumediate inha¬ 
bitants little inclined by Io\c of agriculture to endeavour to improve it, 
(lie |H>pulati*Mi, at the end of a cent my, decreases to a third of its former 
uumber, and the streets and the palace, the governor, and the establish- 
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vwuty arc aluiie Icfc m iiioiiuments of the extraonliiiary riches which oijie 
prevailed. Poverty has now her full hway at V^illa Rica , the streets 
nwarm with tnendicanist who, if dibcased, cuntinc theuiscivcs entirely to 
bcg;;inj;; but if in health, niternutcly try the bowl in the streams and^tlic 
chanty of the more affluent in the town.'—vol. ii. p. 249, 2r>0. 

There are tlirtv modes of ctdleetiii^ the scattered particles of 
jjold—by seoupiiig up the betlinieiil of rivers—h} splitting the 
rock witJi tire or giiiipowdur, and eairying tlie fruguieiits to a 
Rtainpiiig-inill—and b\ turning streams of water into tieiiches 
made iu loaniv uniifeioiib soils, along the declivities of ilie jiiouii- 
tains. The few sulitaiy negroes that aic now emplovcd at the 
larras^ or wablung-plac(\s, may still be seen, each with his wooden 
bowl, * pirkiug up,' says Mr. C'ahieleiigh, ^ a misdahle and un- 
c'crtaiii MibsisteTjee of a few r/w/ms (laily/ The isedated hill 
upon which Villa Uica stands, upju'uis fioiu the l>asc to the .stmi- 
niit absolutely like u honeyconil), by tlie peifoiatioiis that liave 
been made into the veins or nests of ({itiiit/. Whutcvci gold is 
found must be cariicd to the legisteiiiig oiHce, m oidei to be 
smelted and lined, tliat tiie i'anpeior may leceive his liltii, and 
good care is taken, b> placing giiaid-hoiises, that as little .smug¬ 
gling as ]K>bbibie may be curiied on. At the diamond jiiiues of Te- 
juco, the iiegiues who are buspected of com eating diamonds, are 
turned over to an old woman, v\lionets as the >illage (hictress, and 
doses them with .strong decoctions uj' plants. AIi. Cahlcleugh 
meiitiuns aiiiiislutice of an old woman of this kind practisintr upon 
a ladv, oil her wav from ^’ilIa Kica to Kio dc Janeiro, who was 
stopped at the ;cg/s/ro on .suspicion of concealing a very luige and 
valuable dminoud; wliidi the old woman veiy siioilly piudutcd, 
and was rewaided foi liei pains. 

The process of amalgamation, without which the gold I'uii never 
he properly sepaiated lioin the speciilui iioustoiie, aiitiinoiiy, and 
urstnic, is but ill luiderstood and little piuctiseil. Indeed the 
general want of proper inanaireincDt of the metal fully conespoiids 
with the dcfectivi* manner of woikiiig the niiiies. 

On the river Ypuneina an iron-fouiidery has been ('stabiished, 
which is now worked by Germans, after having been abandoned 
bv some Swedish miners, introduced by the Conde Liiiharcs, 
'jfhese poor people, disgusted and dibsatiblicd with the idleness, 
irregularity, and impracticability of tlie iiiiilattoes and negroen, 
#0011 became, like the Chinese, lingering and longing after their 
native land, and sotiu^ of them having died, the others took an 
early oppoitniiity to quit the country. The ore is rich, pro¬ 
ducing ninety per cent.^ but the iron is brittle, owing, it is sup¬ 
posed, to thg nature of the charcoal. Were there arc any good 
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roads of cotiimuiiicatioii, this fuuiidery, it is said^ Would supply all 
South America with iron. 


‘ It would appear from the Bavarian travellers, tliat the little 
profit arising from the seatcli after gold has at length induced the 
inhabitants of the niiiung distiicts to turn their attention to their 
fertile laiuib, as a surer source ofvvt^alth; and that, wherever this 


has been the case, the appearance of tlieir houses without, and 
their nealiiess and comfort within, form a striking contrast with 
the rcbidc'iices of those who conliiuh' tln‘ jutrsuit after gold- The 
population to<i, as iniglil be expcTtcd, ap|M'ars rapidly on the 
iiUTea.se within the last few veaiw. ''J'luis in 1S()8, Minas Gerues 


rontnined a total ofc»f whom IHO,?)7‘2 weie negroes,and, 
in IStiO, there weie of which Ifi.i.tSlO oid\ weie shi\e.s. 

The iniiHTs might take a lesson fjojii iheir .sonlhern neighbours 
in the district of Sant(» Pauhi. who witli half the population, and 
not a third pait of the slaves in Minas (uTiies, pioiliiee. mure real 
wealtli fioin tlieir calile and agiieulUuv, than all the gold and 
precious stones brought from tlu^ hitter, and are iniinitelv superior 
in civili/utioii and all the eonifoils and luxuries of life. On the 


plains behind the Sioira, the farms aie stocked with horses and 
honied cattle, the immhcis of which amount from two to forty thou¬ 
sand on a single farm. l"roni tlie cattle tlu\v derivi^ milk and cheese, 
diiinl riesh, hides, and tallow, which are stmt dtwvn bv horses and 


nudes to the poit of Santos. 'rhe> have most of the fruits pecu¬ 
liar to tropical climates. The jnne-apple glows wild, covering 
extensivt' spots of gioiind, and when cultivated tiic fruit attains 
an I'Ntraordiiiarv size iuid delicious thivonr. A pleasant and 
wholesome wine is made fioin it; and oiu* of a light and agreeable 
tlavoiir is aKo exjiressctl from the fruit t»f the jabiiticaba (m^^rfus 
raiihjiora) which has het'ii brought out of the woods, and very 
geiierallv cultivated, as being one of the best fruits of the eomitry- 
'Jlie mulberrv thrives well, and the silk-worm produces a beau¬ 
tiful till end. Mtne too is a .species of worm found pleiitiftilly on 
a laiiiel-like sliiiib, vvhicli spiii.s a moie delicate and brilliant fibre 
than the eoiimion silk-worm. ^I'he eoeliiiieal plant and insert are 
every where found, but totally neglected, and indigo gixwvs as a 
weed. 

'Vhe brief sketch we have given of this magnificent country, so 
peculiarlv favoureil by its climate, its fertility, and its situation on 
the globe, is cpiite sufficient to show to what a height of prosperity 
it might be brought by an intelligent and indiistnoiis population, 
possessed of a moderate capital and Judiciously employing it. 
In the present rage for embarking English capital on foremn spe¬ 
culations, it certainly docs appear to us that in no one of the new 
Males of South America could it he so advantageously employed 
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m in working the mines, improving thc .ngriculture, unrl giving 
facility of iutercuursc between the sea-]M>rtH and the interior, and 
between tlic several districts of the Jiruxils. 

, Before his visit to the Mines, Mr. Caldclcugh proceeded by sea 
to Rio de la Plata, Monte Video lie thought he ]>erceived 
an air of desolation in the streets, but ill ace(»rdiiig with the re¬ 
ported prosperity of the place; and, in fact, the pojnilation liad 
decreased from lo,(KX) to lOXKH) souls, owing to the unsettled 
state of the eountrv; but llu* t'looui, he was somewhat eti- 
livened bv theiinmber of well-diessed and handsnine females met 
ill the streets, wliich was a novel si^ht after a iisidenee at Rio de 
Janeiro, where tliev can neilher boast of imieh beantx, nor are 


frequently inetwitl^ out of doms. lie In le obtained some curious 
infonnatioii re^pectim; Paiagnav, tlo* oiuv populous and lloniisli- 
iiiSterritorv oftlie Jesuits. 'This ctumtiv, siinalt'd on the westioii 
fiontier of the iba/ils, beiwec'ii the iiM is l\iia]'a and Paiagnay, 
and si\ or seven iiniidied iiiilis iiotii ISnt iio^ Avie^, was (*aiiv re- 


voIntioiii 2 crd undei a native (but of llie name of rrancia, who. 


having taken udeuree at the univ( isiu of Coidova, v^a^ usuallv dis- 
tinguislnul as I'ioitar b'laiU'ia. kiiij^'s uti^tinoi, \ edaseo, 

joined the revolnlionaiv paitv of P.iiaguav, but Franc la soon eun- 
tiivcd to get rid of him, and then deedau^d himself Dictator. 

In 1810, an expedition was sent fioin Ibienos Avres against 
the Dictator, and having entered the coujiliv, and inaiclicMi a con¬ 
siderable wav through the woods iiiiiuolestc'd towaids Asumpcioii, 
its commander concliidt'd that he should bc' uIIovwmI to take pos¬ 
session of the capital without opposition. One night, lumever, 
soon after tiie troops hud eueamped, hugc^ fires siid(leiil\ bla/cMl all 
around them, and a trmiipel arrived fioni I'raneia (o sav, that he 
had no wdsh to shed blood, and v\oLdd UuMefou' permit them a fiee 
retreat to Buenos Avies; but that if tiuw advaiiccul a stcqi faitlier, 
they must take the consecjiicnees. The conunamh'r, after some 
liesitation, thought it most pindent to leliie; but eveiy night 
while he remained in the tcnJtoiyof I'lancia, he found himself 
surrounded in a similar wav, and was glad to escape fioni the 
danger wdth which he was meiiaeed. Since that time no iuter- 
coursc has been had with Paragua>. Ailigas, after his defeat, lied 
into that country, but was seized and pluccnl in eoiiliilenient. In 
1820, M. lionplaiid, the fellow traveller of Ilninholdt, received 
an invitation fioin F'lanciato visit him, and to follow liLs favourite 


pursuit in Paraguay. He was ad visc'd, however,^ not to trust himself 
with the Doc'tor, and coutculcd hiniself with icmainiiig in the Entre 
Rhs, bi'tween tlie Parang and L ruguay, and to tlie south of Para¬ 
guay, w'heiis finding the iiiutte, or tea-shrub, cotninoiily called 
ierba,2^U9 excellence, he entered into pattiiciship with a Scotchman 

to 
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to carry on the cultivation and inauulacture of this commodity; but 
they had scarcely commenced busiiie!>.s when the dictator sent a 
party down the river to sei/t* the oifeiidiTs; the more wary Scotch¬ 
man escaped, but poor Bonplaiid was takim, and has never been 
able to return; it is iindersURKl, houever, that he is a prisoner at 
large, and permitted to pursue his favourite stud> within the limits 
of the coniitry.^ it si^enis also that an English physiciaib of the 
name of Prrwh^tt, and a sliijiliuildiM', iiad sfuiie years ago gone 
to ANiiiiipeioii, and, if alive, are still there. 

It is a siihjcet of inueli speculation what the views of the Dic¬ 
tator really are. The Puiuguav tea, which is the prepared leaf 
of a species of ile\, was a most valuable article of evpoitutlou; 
the deniaiid for it in llu* S|Kiiii*‘Ii [kiiN of Sr)ittli America was so 
great, that in one }car bau‘^, of the value of one million 

steilin^, are stated to have been s( oUiown to Buenos Avies alone. 
Hut lie has almost eiitiu Iv |»ioliibi((Ml the expoitation of it, and 
induced the Hia/ib.iiis to allMul to the* c uitivation of the plant, 
whieli is indigenous on tiicMM st' in side of the iidge of moiiutunis. 
^riie Spaniard.s ‘^av that he* is one of llie old Jesuit'', and that he 
is holding the coiniti\ Ibi the King of Spain. If that be ao, the 
sooner he' makes his pi ace with -onie of the revolutionaiy govern¬ 
ments the better, as lie can liat.llv expect that lie will long be 
KulTered to lemaiii shut up Midiin Ids little ferritorv,excluding all 
iiiunkiiid, like anothei hanpeior of Cliiiia. In his govormuent he 
is supposed to follow the svslem of the old Jesuits, and that a 
populaltoii of 2(K),()(M) whites, exclusive of Jiidiaiis, are perfectly 


* We have a U'tUT iioiii Rio etc Jaiuiio ut (hr d.itr l9ih December last,from wliicli 
we extract (he lollowing paitii ulars, tespectnii; this Freiicii hutaiiisl inul hib lady. 

* To those who knew lic)ii|il.nul, the ruiiip.miun ol lluiiibohit, it be interesting to 
know that he is alive, and, I lielieve, well. Itut Kr.iiieia, the tyrant ol Taraguay, re* 
luses to set him ut liberty. lie U ciuplo^ed both as a siir^iuu and nssislaiit buperiii- 
(endant of mjiiic new mad Fraiuid is planning to lead to one ot iheC'hihun passes of the 
Amies. The new empire of Paragua;^ pimnises (u he as singular as the old. Francia 
si'lduiu appears—when he goes (rom place to place doors and windows are shut, and 'tis 
*iaid,that no fare iinisl he seen at eillier, on pain ol disilh. A new v(‘iled prophet! he 
is at the lieail of cliuieli and state— calls Iniiiscll phiin Mr. Francia—‘(RMtnits no inter¬ 
course, not even ut coiuiiioire, with . 111 ^^ ullicr si.iU, and upon (he whoh*, does no luitlier 
nmltrc'it his prisoueis tliin ahsoliitcly keeping lliLiii troiu uiiy kind ot coiumuiiicution 
from without. Mad Uonpland, witli n daiiuiilcr by some former husband, is Acre, hi 
very great pecuniai,v ilistiess. Several Fiencli uml Englbli gentleineii have been good 
to her—she is u pretty woman, hut meddles in politics, so that people an' iieithv^ bo 
L ind to her as they would be, nor so reads to assoiiale with her ub her agieuablenOHS 
would induce tiu in to lie. She is a good musician tun, but can get no pupils, because 
the real old French spirit of intrigue, both privaie and political, tngliU'ns people. She 
was sent from 13iieiuis AyiOb, leally, I helieii, on tliat account. 1 am truly sorry for 
her, but T Cttniiol hdp her; and ^ih a wteiched tiling to think, that such a man as 
Boiipldnd blmuld be ''hut up with half savages, and lie iiimhlc even to provide for his 
family. However, bcieiici' mny, pci haps console him* hir he will, at any rate, become 
more acquainted lhaiiany enlightened Eurojicnn ever has been with the intcrkir of thu 
vast coutinciu.* 
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Bbtisfifed with the order of things which he has established. Some 
ide^ may be formed of the way in which he manages affairs^ and 
of the people whom he has to manage, if Mr. Caldciciigh’a infor¬ 
mation may be depended on in the following story. 

* A few years ago the Dictator settled sonic disputes in a novel way. 
He decreed that the government of the country should be of the most 
popular nature j that there should be a congress of a thousand members, 
chosen from all dosses of the people, to arrange the aHhirs of the country, 
&r. and settle n Tiew form of goicrumcnt. The members wei'e accord¬ 
ingly chosen fnun all parts, and obliged to assemble at Asuiiipcion, 
where, after an address rroiii the Dictator, they were set to business. At 
the end of tliree days, passed without pay or allowances, and with the 
certainty of the ruin of their hiriiis and htunUes, they came in a bo<ly to 
the Dictator, and replacing tlie sovereign jiowcr in his hands, declared 
that they were (Krt'cctly satistied nith his jilun ot gorcniment, and con¬ 
cluded by begging permission to retire to their homes, llis Excellency, 
disguising bis satisfaction at the sllrl‘e^s of the jilaii, leplicd, that he 
should reserve to himself the powei of calling them together again ; and 
if he heard any more complaints or murmurs, he should avail himself of 
it, and in that case the deputies must make up their luiiids to a session of 
at least six iiiontbs' duration. 

* By means of philosophical instruments Francia has been able to 
strengthen his power considerably over the people. Every night he sal¬ 
lies out from his dictatorial palace, attended by a crowd of persons, and, 
examining the stars, he makcN his calculiiticins, and then retires amidst 
the admiration of the multitude/—pp. 13.i, l.'lfi. 

If Buenos Ayres was situated at the head of a bay of a less in¬ 
tricate and dangerous navigation than that of the great gulph of 
Rio de la Plata, it would be admirably adapted for a convenient 
commercial intercourse witlitlierest of the world. In one respect 
h has the advantage of Kio de .laneiro, which is a rio without a 
river—a iurus^ a non lurendo. Tiie two greatiia\igahle branches 
of the Rio de la Plata, tiie Parana and the Paraguay, extend 
northerly along a great part of the western frontier of the Brazils, 
and by their tributary streams a navigable communication might 
easily be opened with Conlova, St. Jago, Tucuinan, Mendoza 
and St. Juan, which stretch along the eastern bases of the Coiy 
dilleras. A great part of the territory of this republic is com¬ 
posed of the Pampas plains, w^hich extend Westerly to the feet of 
the Cordilleras, and soutlierly to the mountains of Patagonia, 
useless for agricultural purposes, but covered in many parts with 
rich pasture, and supporting innumerable herds of horses and 
cattle. Not a tree, scarcely even a shrubby plant, is found on these 
interminable plains, excepting perhaps a few willows or mimosas 
by the sides of stagnant pools or ditches of salt and muddy water. 
Such, indeed, was the scarcity of fuel at Buenos Ayres, that the 
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Spaniards were obliged to iatruduce and plant the hard peach tree 
of £uropc for a supjily of that ncressary article. Several European 
vegetables have also been introduced, but not witli much success. 
The only good fruit is the grape; melons have little flavour; apples 
arc positively bad, atul thecherr} tree will not bear fruit; yet no¬ 
thing can be liner than the climate, the temperature of summer 
seldom exceeding and that of winter seldom falling lower 
than 40^, tile aiimial avt'rage being about Wheat is tlie grain 
mostly culti\ated; but barley and inui^e are also raised; and 
gourds or pumpkins are tin; vegetables principally used by the 
natives. Wlietlier the Sc'oteh colony, which has recenllj proceeded 
thither, will maintain its ground, a little time will show^; hut we 
confess we are not very sanguine as to the favourable result of asso¬ 
ciations of this kind; iiuiustrious iiidividiiuls niav succeed; -hut the 
partnership concern is not likeh to ])ros]>er. It is a great mistake 
to suppose that men will quit their native country, submit to a 
voyage of six or seven thousuiul miles, and labour hard from nlorn- 
ing till night, ill a climate less c^ongciiiul to their constitutions and 
habits than their own, for the saki* of wages alone. The settlers 
who cairied out laboiuers to the (Jape of (xood Hope soon found 
out their on or in this respeel; and we siispeet that sueli will be 
Uic fate of the Seolch coloiiv to South ^Vnieiica, unless lauds be 
granted on easy terms to individuals^ and they be allowed to make 
w'liat use of them they may vleem fit; and in this case, w'e would 
ask, what bccoiiu's of the u’^'^oeiation ! 

The large farms, and particularly those on the Pampas, arc 
almost entirely taken up vvitli the bleeding of cattle. Some of 
them are said to he stocked with not fewer than (),000 lieud of 
horses, besides an iiniiicnse numb(^r of horned cattle, ft was a 
custom of the Spanish goveiiiiuent before the revolution, which 
has recently been revived, to seize, at particular times, all the un¬ 
marked cattle, to cut their cars, and take possession of them for 
the use of the state. Most of the Iiorses, and all the mares, are 
considered as valuable for little else than for tlieir hides. A strung 
prejudice, it seems, exists against employing the marcs in any 
kind of work. * An Englishinau/ says Mr. Caldcleugh, * braved 
the public opinion for a few days, by riding about the streets on a 
mare; but he was so pelU^d with mud and abuse, that he was 
forced to give up bis point.’ 

The number of homed cattle, in addition to tlie horses, is per¬ 
fectly astonishing; a whole ox, skin, tallow, and horns, may be pur- 
cliased for live or six dollars, of which the hide alone sells for 
three or tlirec and a half. The price of beef, therefore, is so tri¬ 
fling as scarcely to be estimated; it furnishes tlie universal food, 
and is given even to the poultry; but of late years the numbers 
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liave much diminished, owing to the demand made by English 
.traders for hides and tallow. The trade, indexed, between the two 
countries is becoiiiiug of considerable extent and importance. In 
die year 1817* the \aliie of goods shipiied for that port w^as 
<£388,487; but in 1823 it had incri'ased to 1,11)4,745. In 1821, 
the number of liritish ships which !irn\cd at Buenos Ayres was 
114; in 1822 it was 107, bringing from thence 9o7,0(X> horse and 
cow hides. Tile distant provinces in the interior produce cotton 
and tobacco; and tlie slieltered vallevs at the foot of the Andes are 
highly favourable for the cultivation of the vine; and it is said that 
the wines and brandies of Mendoza and Sun Juan, to the amount 
of 12,000 barrels, aniniallv iiud ilicir vvjiv to Bneiios Ayres, where 
they are exchanged for English niaiiufactures, nianv of which Mr. 
ColdcL'Ugli found circulating in llie loinotest corneis of the Cor¬ 
dilleras. 

Tlie dependencies of Bunion Avri's have at no lime derived 
mudh from their mineral tn*asuies. Some ICiigluli nierchants, in 
1814, entertained an idea of leiiting and workin<; the mine of Fra- 
taniiua, near San Juan, but weie ultinia1cl> (hteiicd bv the iin- 
settled state of the couiitrv. Mi. CuUlcleuoli, liow ever, gives u Hal¬ 
tering aiTOunt of the geiuMal impiovenient wliicli has takni place, 
and is still going on, under tin* nitliience chicHyof tlie secretary of 
state Ilivadaviu. 

* Tlie vciy improved state <»f the roinitiyin cveiy branch, but partirii- 
larlydn the finaiircs ami police, must be attributed 1o the appointment ot 
D. Bcrnadino Rivaduvia to the secretaryship ot slate Tliis nomination 
took place in July, 182), when tlic country, troin intestine disturbances 
and misrule, was reduced to the low'vst ebb. I'roiii that ]icriud every 
thing has put on a renovated appearance; cuiifuleiiee has been restored, 
and old and dangerous prejudices eonibated and eiadicated. Itivadavia 
Lad been for some time the agent of Rueiios \yte^ in London, and while 
there, he watclicd all our admirable institutions, and, in his mind, saw 
what could with advantage be tiansplanted to his native country, and 
what was as yet too refined, or not adapted to ii*. spherc. He appears to 
have used, witciicvcr it was possible, Kngl.uid as bis model; and his 
public spirit lias certainly been w*eM seconded by the most tlihikiiig part 
of the community,’—vol. h pp. 1!)0, IDi. 

He first began, it set^ms, by curtailing the influence of the clois¬ 
tered clergy,and suppressed several iiionasteiii^s and convents; but 
ill doing this he very wisely eonverttMl their ehapeds into parish 
churehes, pioviding at the same tinu^ liaiulsomcly for the regular 
clergy- lie remodelled the comls of jiisfiec', incieased the salaries 
of the judges, and diiected monthly lists to be published of all cases, 
criminal and civil, which had been dt^eided, or were in progress; and 
at the Kuine time reiiilered the niilitarv aineimble to the civil law. 
In the first years of the revolution sevt'ial thnnsniid negroes were 
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purchased by tlie state froiu tiieir o\vuei's,to fill up tlie ranks; and 
the practice continued to 1W22, M'heii it was ordered to be sus¬ 
pended, the stock by tlicse means having nearly been exhausted. 
And as tlie General Congress assembled in January, 1813, de¬ 
creed that all children born of slave parents after that time should 
be free, the number has so far deeieased that, according to Mr. 
Caldcleugh’s infonuation, the projiortioii is now not greater than 
one slave to nine fieemen. The total pojmlatioii, he says, of all the 
provinces does not exceed d3(),()00, exclusive of tlie Indians. The 
province of Uuenos Ayi(‘s, including the Indians of the Pampas, 
IS stated at 80/J(K), of which the city alone contains about 63,000. 

The relaxation of tlie liinuaii frame, iiccasioued by a tropical 
climate, iiiav be considered as some apology for Uie w'aiit of that 
eiieigy which cliaiucteriz(\s the iiiliabitunts of colder regions. Hut 
the indolent habits of all ranks and classes of Buenos Ayres are 
wholly inexcu.suMe in so temperate a climate. Every one avoids 
the slightest degree' of labour. Horses are so numerous, and 
ai'e piocuiuble at so little expense, that every man possesses one 
or nioie of thesv' animals, out' u( which may generally be seen 
tied at tlu' door of each house, ready th be inouuted; and 
this is done even if the owner has oceasioii only to cioss the 
street: iiav, the beggar who asks ehaiitv at the corner of a street 
is generally nionnied. Mi. C^ihhh'ugli bears testimony to the 
good ilispositioii of the peoph*. and sii}s that their honesty has 
iievcj been called in qiu'stion; but llie lowei classes arc remark¬ 
ably addicted to gambling—‘ to sit in a pulperia (spirit shop) 
umi play at soiui' game winch leqniies little personal fatigue; tu 
drink as fortune bcconu's uiifavoniulde, and, in a lit of passion, 
to stab the uioie loituiiate, is no uuci>miuon way of spending the 
<iay among the lowest inhubitanls of Buenos Ayres/ On the least 
dispute the Spaniard wraps Jiis poucho (cloak) luinid the ieflunii, 
and grasps his knife with his right; but delilierate murder is said 
very rarely to occur. 

The manners of the upper ranks are generally good; and as to 
the female sex', Mr. Culdcleiigh says, it is hardly possible to speak 
too favourably of thi'iii. 'I'liey have begun to follow the Jiliiglish 
fashion of dress. Every family of respectability has i\i^tvvluUa& 
or evening paitics, to which strangers are invited, and received 
withuhe greatest kindness and cordiulitv ; the uniiisi uieiils consis)t 
of music, or dancing Spanish country dances, minuets and waltzes. 
He speaks with moie than usual uiiiniutiou of the politeness and 
elegance of the Spanish ladies, which, he says^ has the appear¬ 
ance of being the result of the most hiiished education, instead 
of proceeding, as it docs, from iiiiiale goodness of heart. It 
seems, however, that the iiieaiis of I'ducation have not lieen iieg- 
» lected. 
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lected. Several largo schoolst have been cstabtisbcd for the in- 
atniction of the lower orders at the public expense. There is an 
academy for music and painting—a public library, which some 
years ago had upwards of ]2,0(^ \o1unies; aud as books are ,al- 
lowed to be entered dut^ free, their luiiuber has of late oo^ider- 
abT^* increased. Two ^ears ago a literal \ society was instituted by 
Rivadavia, who caused a eolleetuui of iiutioiiul poetry to be made 
and printed at the public expense.' Several ga/etles oi newspapers 
are published and respeclubl} eoiiducted, aud a new theatre has 
been built, which is well attended. 

The unifomiitv of tin* great i’auipas plains eertaiiil} adinit» 
of no lengthened or varied desci iption; but M r. Caldelengli luight 
have made home account of tlieir pri>tliictions interest'* 

ing. llv crossed them on lioi^eliuek in sixteen da}s fioni liuenos 
Ayres to Mendoza, u distance of mort' than 1,<KK) miles. The 
hea^y articles of eoniineree to and from the western pro\dices, 
which stretch along the feet of the AiuU's, uie sonu times conveyed 
in waggons drawn In oxen; but this is a tcHlious process, owing 
to the bad roads, swamps, and miidd} streams; the nsiiul come}- 
ance therefore is b?" horses anil iindes, IMie post-houses, which 
occur at ceitain distances, are ini le wretched mud hovels, with 
holes and rents in the walls and loofs, filth} bey 9 nd desrrijuiuii, 
and sw'arming with bugs, Heas, and eveiv otlu^r tormenting jnseet 
that creeps, jumps, or flies. "I'lie inlinbitaiits, for the most p.nt.uie 
kind and obliging to travellers, but miseialdv pooi. All the viater 
they use, whether stagnant or luniiing, is brackish and mnddv ; 
they never taste bread, but subsist entirel} on milk and lui'f; a 
liflle t/erha or Paragtia} tea is a liixur} eagerl} sought altir, but 
seldom indulged in. Tovtards the v\esteni lAtieinit^'of the juuih 
pus, just where the rise of the surface eoiiuiienees on appioaehiiig 
the spurs of Uie great nionutuiii l uiige, tliickets of the pricki} (‘actus 
and tliorin mimosa begin to make theii appearance. Here, also, 
the villages arc more fieqiient, and the house'% sonu^whut better 
biiih; streams of fresh water aic trickling down from the hills, 
and, at the distance of flve or six h'agues from Mendoza, iticlosures 
and cultivated lands indicate the approach to a considerable town. 

Meiido/a is situati d at the fool of the Andes opposite to tlie 
great pass of irspallata. It is well-built, the houses of briede, 
the streets wide, with refri^shiag streams of pure water running 
through them. A great square, znalameda^ or pulilic walk, where 
parties assemble in the evenings and take their ice and sweet¬ 
meats to a late hour, and six or seven chiinhes, are the principal 
objects that attract the stranger’s attention. The town is said to 
contain 2(),fXX) inhabitants, mostly w^hites, the negroes having 
been given up by tlieir masters to serve in the revolutionary army* 
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It is a place of considerable traclcj being in the direct road from 
liuenos Aues to Chile. The chief pioduce is wine# which is 
said to be not unlike Malaga, but of an inferior kind. Some q{ 
the vineyards contain not less than (>0,000 plants. Other fruits 
arc melons of exquisite fla\oi]r, tigs, p(*ars, and quinces, the latter 
superior to aii} raised in Europe. j['ln; exports of Mendoza are 
chiefly wines, brandies, and dried fiuits, for which they receive in 
exchange tiie jferha and inuiuifactured goods, principally those 
of Oreat Diitaiii; Mliieh aic sold at a rate almost iiiciedibly cheap. 
Mr. Caldcleugli bought a Jbiniingliain jieukuife for less than a 
shilling, after its liaMiig tra\ellc‘d such an immense distance by 
sea and land, and atfonled a pioiit to so luaii^ diflerent hands. 
The iiihahitaiits also dtMive a coiisidciuble re\enue from breeding 
niiilcK,Mluch are einphned as tlie safest animals to cross the Cor¬ 
dilleras. 


The clit.Kile of ^lendo/a is iscellent: though at an ele\ation 
of 44(K) feet al)OM‘ tlie li vel of the sea, with tin; snow-capt Cor- 
dilleias iniiiiedialel\ behind it, the uintci season continues only 
about thiiM' uioiiths, with slight in'casioiial frosts, and at limes a 
little snow ; the it^st of the \<^ai i^ pleasant and agreeable. The 


socht} was more reliiual than ain wliich our tru^eller had yet met 
with in South America. hulics, who indeed seldom fail of 


his good \tord, wcie paiticuluil} well infoinied, and took great 
delight in music, singing, and dain'iiig, * The only misfortune/ 
sa}s our tru\cllei, * that attends this hi^autiful spot, is the preva¬ 
lence of the;^r(>/^f orwen/ hut the iiihahituiits use with confidence 
the pafn fit gotuy or wen-stick, as a u iiied} ; it is the stem of some 
plant fioiii the coast of l^eru, uppaieiill} a species of alga or sea¬ 
weed; judging, howeter, from the numbers afflicted with this 
disease, it might be doubted wliethei the remedy was effective. 
Afr. Caldcleugli iiienlioiis one woman, herself ago//eircr,whohad 
five children siniilaily afflicted, and all of them dumb. This 
malady is said to prevail along the whole line of the eastern side 
of the Andes, while on the western or ChiI6 side it is very rare. 

There are four dill'eieiit passes in this portion of the southern 
Cordillera; the iiortluTimiost is that of Patus, opposite to the 
town of St. Juan; the next, the^raiid pass of Uspallata, in front 
of Mendoza; the next, the Po|Wla» tlurty leagues south of Men¬ 
doza, \Ybcre the Coidillera dividp;^ itself into two brunches; and 
the fourth, Uiat of Kl I’lanchou, opposite the Chilian port of 
Conception, through which, it is said, carts ma^ pass with facility. 
Mr. Caldcleugli chose that of Portilla, the entrance of which ap¬ 
peared in the distance like a dark hole in tlie Cordillera, down 
w'hich rushes with a tremendous tuireiit the river of tlie, same 
name. On advancing towards the liighest point of the ridge, all 
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vc^tation hud disappeared, with the exrepUonof one suiglc plant, 
which was a species of fragma. Hero patches of snow two or 
three inches deep were lying on the ground; and before they 
reached the summit, numerous carcasses of*mules, many of them 
having piobably lain there a hundred years^ were still as plump and 
perfect as if the^ had only died the urecediiig da}. Mr. Cald- 
cleugh had no barometer; but he estmiatcs, from the distance of 
the lower point of perpetual congelation to the suniniit, that the 
highest part of the road x'vas about feet above the level of 

the sea. In the descent to a \alley the party passed the night in 
a continued snow-storm under the shelter of seine rocks. The 


next morning, the snow still fulling, they moved but a little way 
to some more sheltered caves, and tlieie passiil a second night 
of snow, thunder, and lightning. On moving forw'urds, the snow 


was so deep that the nudes were almost unable to proceed, 
which compelled them to puss a third night under some over- 
hanging rocks, just where the frago^^a re-up}>eared as the c^ly 
vegetable. The next iLn} brought them to the frontier guard¬ 
house of Chil6, called Sun Jose, wheie there was an establishment 


for the reduction of silver fioiii the ore, procured at a niiue about 
six leagues distant in the niountaiiis. 

On emerging from the inouiituins, tin* heat was intolerable; 
little vegetation on the gromui except some prickly mimosas of an 
unhealthy appearance; the number of stiaggling huts by the way 
side increased; some churcli-steeples appeared in the distance, 
and the capital of Chile was entered by our traveller after u 
journey of eight davs from MciuIoku. 'This city is described as 
presenting u picturesque uppearaiice. Tlie olive tree and the 
tig, the iiinuosas and algaiobas aie so blended with steeples and 
houses that it presents to the eye a mass of vegetation rising out 
of the centre of a bniTcn plain. 'Flie river Muypneho runs 
tiirough St Jago, the two parts of wliicli are connected by u 
bridge, 'riie strei^ts are wide; the houses in general limited to a 
ahigle story, on aci'oimt of the earthquakes. The director’s palace 
find the cuthedial occupy two sides ol the great square. On the 
bank of the river is a public w'alk, Tiiere are several churches, a 
college, and a public library, containing, among others, some of 
the l^oks and luamiscripls which belonged to the Jesuits College, 
ttud are said to be of u curious and interesting nature. 'I'hey 
have a printing-press and a gazette, but political pamphlets have 
hitherto been almost the only publications. 

The government of Chile extends from the 26th to the 37th 
parallel of latitude, and its average breadth between the Cordil¬ 
leras and the Pacific is only about two degrees. The native tribe 
uf Araiicanos, who still preserve their independence with the same 
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bravery, which the Aruucana celebrates, border on Chile to thb 
south. Captain Basil Hall has collected some interesting infor¬ 
mation respecting this itation: his account of Bonavides, who 
joined them against the patriots, differs considerably from that 
which is given by Mr. Calilclciigh; but the latter traveller has no 
imagination, while the former has the knack of saying ' as much 
upon a ribbon us :i Ka]>liue1.’ It is said that among them is a tribe 
of European whiles, supposed by some to he the dosccudaiits of 
shipwrecked mariiUTs and passengers; by others, the progeny of 
Spanish women carried otf b} the Indians. 

The population of Chile is stated to excTcd G(X),000, exclusive 
of the sla\es and. Jndiaiis, who are few in luiniber; and as all 
children born of sla\es Inni* some u-ars ago been declared free by 
an act of congress, ere long there will not be a slave in all tlie 
Icrrilorv. Two tiflhs of the popidatiou is Supposed to be em- 
ploytHl in the mines ; they foim a stnt of iiir>ving body, building 
towns and deseiting them for otiicrs, according to the success of 
their pursuit, 

* soon as a \olii U di^cowixHl, applicalion is made logovernment to 
work it ; an ajiplication it may be supposed seldom encountered with a 
refusal. As soon as this jliscnvery becomes known, a number of miners 
fly to the s]>ot and couuueuce operations; an alcalde is then sent to pre¬ 
serve order; a sinall cbiircli is erected and it becomes ii toirn. If the 
veins of nictid arc cxtcMi'^ive, u natural influx and increase take place, and 
the town acipiires some extent; but if, on the contrary, the vein becomes 
poor, the whole population depart, Ieu\ing their reed cabins to the cle- 
uients, uiid seek some other district where, metal is reported to be plen¬ 
tiful : the existeuce ol their towns is therefore vciy cpliemcnd.' 

The soil is not of llu' best kind, and a largo proportion of the 
sujfacc is inountainous and nigged. Wheat, barkw, and maize 
aic the chief articles r>r produce. Crapes me good, and the 
wine made from them similar to that of AJendoza* olives, 

i ieaches, melons, watiT-iiieluiis, ami strawberries, are all excolleut. 
1^’roin a species of palm tree is extracted a juice resembling honey. 
The bark of the queltai is said to pioiliiee soap b\ mastication, 
and a plant resembling groundsel to yield a beautiful scarlet d\e; 
but Mr. Caldcleiigli is no botanist, and has added nothing to the 
scanty catalogue we ])osscss of the botanical treasures of the 
countr}*. Chile is rich in mines of gold and siber; the latter are 
all in the Cordilleras. Many of them are said to produce pure 
siilpbiiraU' of silver containing eighty per coni, of metal, which is 
cleared of the sulphur by amalgamation; this, perhaps, might be 
clone better by roasting, but then the ore must be brought down, 
as some of it in fact is, to the fuel. It is not, however, the want 
of this indispensable article alone that lenders it doubtful whether 
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stetm-engines can ever be succcsefully iiKcd in elenring the mines 
of the Cordilleras of tlieir waters. Scams of coal have dis- 
covered near Talcahuana or the port of Conception, said to be of 
veiy excellent quality, which may be i'omc^etl by mules to the 
imnes. But there are parts of an engine, the cUiiulers. shnfis. 
and fly-wheel, for instance, which, w^e much doubt, wliethcr any 
number of mules woidd be able to<lrag to llie height of 12,(KX) or 
13,000 feet o\er such roads as now exist. 

Tliough the millers are invariablv the poorest and most mise¬ 
rable class of natives, the) prefer, with a suit of iinaecoiintable in¬ 
fatuation, the search after gold and silver to the less arduous aiul 
more wholesome labours of agiiculture. This is not without piv- 
cedent howe\er,nor is Mr. Cahleleiigh correct,when he sa\s that 
ChiI4 aflfords a sti iking and K(ditar\ i'xeeption to the conniiouU 
received notion, that great mineral ridies exist onU in a harten 
soil; and that this is the onh poition of South Ameiirn, where 
* streams, abounding In gohJ, wander through the most luxiitiauf 
com-tields, and the faiinei and miner hold coll^else together on 
4heir banks.’ His visit to the mines of Iliu'/d might have eoi- 
rected this mistake, where every stream is uuiifeious, and tlu* soil 
infinitely num productive than in Cliile. Ivaige fanns in this latter 
province arc found appropiiated solelv to the breeding of cattle 
and Jiorses. ’I'he foniitT are killed in tlie autumn, and the meat, 
being deprived of its fat, is cut in snips and, with a spiinklitig of 
salt, IS hung up in the shade to div; this |)ioeess being that of 
makingjVrA'e// beef, is called chmuaeaudoy and the beef, of which 
great quantities arc thus piepured, is one of tlu‘ staph' ai tides o( 
commerce. lu this and grain Chile has a considerable trade with 
Peru, from which it takes in retinii, sugar, cocoa, and cotFee; 
but since the revolution,vessels fioni the East Indies have Inoiight 
the same species of supph at a imieli cheaper late, together with 
Indian cottons, nankeens, and Chinese goods—a trade that inter¬ 
feres very inudi with the direct cominerre from lilnghnul. I'he 
exports from England t<i V^alparuiso in IHIS, arc said to have 
nmoimted only to 32,tXX)/., hut hud risen, in 1823, to 

The innate good disposition of the Chilians is highly extollefi 
by oiir autlior, and die ladies, as usual, come in for a full sliare of 
his praise. 

' With iiYfaiitinc simplicity the ladies have a strength of intclicet, ac- 
companied by a greater number of acquirements than arc usually met 
whh in any country excepting Englaml, and nttained on very limiled 
means. Possessed of great jicrsotml charms, and cndow'cd with perfect 
sweetness of disposition, tlie ladies of St. Jago liavc not a few tempta¬ 
tions to overcome; but undoubtedly their gcMiernI chanicter is not to be 
impeached. To say that a little coquetry exists—to state that the large 
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s)iuwl with which ihcir lower di'Cbbos lire cuvclu[ic(h frc<|ucutly waiit^ 
airaii^iug and drawing closer, by which ojiciaiioti blight glinipses iA a 
fine Itmri may be enjoyed, is not to call in question that rhaiacter for 
didiiMcy and modesty to which they are &o fully entitled. To pretend 
I hat no vic.*e exists would he ridiculous, when it is considered that forty 
or fifty thousand i>cople are living together in the finest climate in the 
world, where there are few maladies to depress the spirits ; but it pust 
Ik* allowed by nil, that little comparatively exists among the higher 
rirders of the jicople.*—\ol. i. pp. 301), 37.0. 


The iippof ranks live in a cornfoi table niaiiner, ami are fond of 
sm'ial plensiiies; so tliat an cvouiiig bcddiini passes without a ball 
or a comvil. Music is almost univeisullv cultivated, and with 
gical success, 'J'lic pcasautiv, *]>'*utiallv .speaking, live in huts 
formed of wood and leeds, with doois of hides. One bed, two 
stools, and an old talile, ueiully compiise tlie fuinituic. The 
bed is occupied In the elilest of the household, and, upon his 
death, is taken In the next in succession, so that it inav proj>erly 
be c'alled a death-hed : t1u‘ lest sleep on liidc^s thiovvu on the floor; 
and in tliis wav wliole families liii together in large comnuiiiities 
Their food is the tle^h ol theii cattle, with pumpkins and Indian 
com. 'I'lie Paiagu.n t« a, oi matte, since the piohibitiuii of Dr. 
Fraiicia, is iKnoiui tiuii ahilitv to puicliase, being quite as dear 
as teas fiom China in iMighiiut; hut smoking tobacco is universal, 
^riiespiiit of gauiMiiig is cquaUv so. The low\r oideis ^)eiul 
whole davs in cauls, due, thiowing of sticks, &c., and tlie fruit- 
women at the coiiu is of the stiei^ts aie geiiiially .suiiouiided by 
guiiibleis betting whetliei the inside of u watei-nieloii be red or 
vviiite. 


Mr, Caldcdeiigh visited Lima, the cajiital of Peru. Here also 
the fieqiieiicv of caitliqnakes has led to the prerautiou of con¬ 
fining the lu'ight of the houses geiieiallv to one story. Much as 
this citv has snileu'd In the levolntiuii, it still exhibits many traits 
of graiideui. ^Fiu' eatluMlial, wliich oc^cupies one side of the 
great sqiiaie, is a iiobh^ pile of bnilditig. The liches which have 
bmi lavished on its intciior, * uie scarcely to be ciedited,’says 
imr author, * uin wheiebnt in a city whieh once paved a street 
with ingots of silvei, to do honour to a new viceroy.’ lie says, 
that three weeks befou> his visit a ton and a half of silver had been 


taken from tin* vaiions cluiiciies, without being missed, to meet 
the emergencies of the state, Moiiastciics and convents are very 
numerous; theluttei, for women alone, amounting to fourteen; 
and there arc besides several casas de cir/r/no, wherein ladies, 
retiring from their families, shut Uu'mselves up for two or tliree 
wi'eks at a lime, to submit themselvc^s to a stricter discipline than 
that W'bicli they obsave at home. The ladies, howcvci, have so 
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mmy ^od qiiuliticil in tli« e^es of our aiitlior, that one would su)>- 
pose 8udi \oluiitary smerit^ quite uniioressary; nutwithataiuiiiij!: 
their elastic silk petticoats, * showing the contour of the person/ 
and so contracted at the ancles * as scarcely to allow the wearer 
to step over the little sti cams which run down tlic streets^’ and, iiot- 
witlistanding tiic custom of going tapadan, or in disguise, which has 
by repeated edicts been uholished in Old Spain, on account of its 
* creating scandal and flagraiit irregularities/ These kind, agree¬ 
able, beautiful, and cicunh ladies, who take the cold bath every 
day, our readers will be shucked to hear,' smoke a little, and oc- 
casionallv take stuiff/ even in the theatre. 

Tlie whole population of Peru i.s staled at 1,4()0,0(X) souls, of 
which 800,000 arc Indians; that of Limn, at about 70,000, of 
which 26,000 are Spaniards, 2,6(K) monks, nuns, and secular 
clergy, 15,000 free miihittoes, ].),()()0 slaves, and 12,000 mestizos 
and Indians. The iiegioes are rhieilv em]>love(l in the cultivation 
of sugai', colTee, and coc(»a; the Indians aic geiierall} the niiiierh. 
AVe are assured, and if iriu' it is a siiigiilar faet, that in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Lima no lain has fallen foi foiiiteeii \cai«!, vet Uie 
poor sandy soil, within twelve degiees of the equator, * picxluccs 
some of tlie finest fruits ^nd heavn^st ciops to he met with in any 
quarter of the glohe/ 'J'liis siiicrular degree of fertility is at¬ 
tempted to be e.\p1aine<I by tlie almost eoiitiiuial damji fogs and 
mists that pnwail for tlie gieater part of the yeai. Among the 
excellcnit fruits the chirimoifa^ a species of anuum, is llu* most 
esteemed, of which the follow iiig descrijition jeiiiiiuls us very 
much of the maiigostaii, (a species r>f which is perhaps 

the most elegant, delicate, aud agreeahle fiuit that the eurtli pro¬ 
duces. 

* 

* The flavour is not easily described, but the suffrages of nil persons 
are united in its favour; it resembles the nistard-applc more than any 
fruit 1 am acquainted with, but it is very far superior to it. Some per¬ 
sons have compared it to the small white tartlets which are seen in our 
best confectioners* shops; it contains, in short, that happy mixture of 
sweetness and acidity with delightful scent wliicli forms after all the per¬ 
fection of fruits; it may be eaten to excess without being in the least 
noxious, excepting when the stomach is weak, in which case. Dr. Unanuc 
says, it must be abstained from.'—vol. ii. pp. 83, 84. 

On reluriiiiig to Valparaiho, some immense condors were seen, 
and one of these caruivoroiis birds was brought to England; he 
darted upon u large albatross which had been caught, and run¬ 
ning his beak into his eye, ate him up, bone.s, featliers, and all, 
to the very claws. Tliesc powerful birds seize and cariy up young 
lambs, kids, and even children^ 

Mr. Caldcleiigh recrossed the Coidilleras at the end of May, 

from 
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frcini St. Ja^Oy by ilie pass of Uspallata, tlic oalv oue that tran 
be crossed in the winter months, along which O’fliggins ordered 
several brick huts to be built for the accommodation of passen¬ 
gers. The journey was effected in nine days to Mendosa, 
without any other aceident than the loss of a mule, by rolling 
down a precipice. At Mendoza he learned thattlie Indians were 
committing ra\ages along the Pamjias. Ho therefore proceeded 
northeily by la punt a de San J^ais to Conlova. His account of 
the inhabitants along this eastern base of the Andes is interesting 
from the state of simplirity in Mhirh they li\e. The rnra or rector 
of the Morro de San Jose invited liini to supper, which was ex¬ 
cellent, and served by two pretty children: the house, a hovel of 
one room, with an earthen floor, the loof of grass, the iloor a hide; 
within was a bide bedstead, two striol^?, and a table, which, having 
lost two of its legs, was supported against the wall; a small cop¬ 
per pan, a drinking horn, and a missal, compleUd the catalogue 
of thc*ifuriiitiire. ConteiiU'd and happy in the love borne to him 
by his parishioners, he hud no wants that they were not ready to 
supply; one old woman brought water and boiled it for his matt^, 
one dn'Ssi'd his din]iei,and anr)tluT his supper; the best pieces of 
meat, tlie choieest grain and fruits were'wdccted for him. and the 
muleteers witli the caravans left him a little veiba, wine and 
brand}. 

Cordova is a well-built town, with about 14,0(X) inhabitants; 
but it has suffered niueh from the revolution; its trade destiY>v*ed, 
tlic country around jdiuulcred hv the Indians, and the university, 
once so Hourisliing, now scarce!v desiTving the name of such an 
establishment. Of their docks and herds, their lands and houses, 
there scarce!} now reinuin enough to preserve their buildings from 
the cumuioii dilapidations of time. The chin dies, all built under 
the eye of the Jesuits, arc of excellent taste; but that attadied to 
the university is said to be niaguiticent. In the apartments of 
the college wTre mouldering away various philosophical instru¬ 
ments; ill one there had been a printing press, which, after a long 
concealnient, was dragged into misuse at Buenos Ayres, and em- 
plo}ed in publishing political squabbles by the parties which suc¬ 
cessively obtaineil the upper hand. 

But these times, it is hoped, have nearly passed away, and a 
brighter dawm is opening upii'n the various inhabitants of this 
quarter of the globe. It was to be expected that the change they 
have undergone could only be accomplished at the expense of much 
bloodshed and misery—the result of conflicting opinions', of clash¬ 
ing interests and ancient attachments. Time and misfortune, how¬ 
ever, have smoothed down the ranexmr and asperity of party-spirit, 
and almost all classes begin to feel the benefits arising fron^a free 
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and unfettered coqunerce, nud a system of equal im- 

partialh sidiiiinistered. It may require time to shake oil' the in* 
veU^rate iiabits of indolence invariably induced b} a slave po|>iilu- 
tion, and to make the free iuliabitants industrious and active; a 
change, however, which cannot fail of beiiifif accelerated by a coin- 
merciat intercourse w ith Great |{iituiu,aiul tlie iiiHux and example 
of Jlritish settlers in the several states of the South American 
continent. 


Art. VL— The lAbran/ Companion; or»the Young Man's (Jnidv^ 
and the Old AlinCs Comfort, in the Choice of a Lihraty, liy 
the Rev. '^l. h, Dibdin, I'.R.S., A-S. Ijondon. IBlit. 

Dibdin has now been for inaiiv voais einplovcd in com- 
posing and compiling some of the most expeiiKive, thickest, 
largest and heaviest octavos which have ever issued from the 
press. The vuhiinc which is now befoie us, not the last vve pre¬ 
sume, is certainly not the least of the Dibdin family, 'rhe 

* Bibliotheca Spenceriunu’ beats in bieadtli—the ‘ Ilibliourapliieal 
Decameron* and * i(ibliogra|)liicul *J\nir in heighl, or, us he 
would say, hr tallness,—*bul, tcjr thickness and specific giavity, 
the intellectual, as well as material, pound weight, wc will bacs 

* the Library Compaiiioir agaiiiNt anv of them, 

lu all his long, inaiiv and weiulitv laboiiis, Mr, Dibdin seems 
to have had but one object in view, and that ncitlu r a very good- 
natured nor ill him a very gracious one; his ambitltni has been 
to raise a laugh at the expense of a very iimocent, but not very 
wise, body of men,—the collectors of s«*aice ami black-letter 
books. In this object, by the aid of Swift's iigiue of speech, he 
has undoubtedly i>ceu successful; under the masque of a more 
than cumnioii zeal in their piiisiiit, and of idfectiunute regard for 
their |KTsous, he has bestowed much coiuplinietilury sarcasm 
upon the one, and p1ace<l the either with great gravity in ex¬ 
ceedingly ludicrous situations. 

Yet it is a dangerous thing to possess talents for ridicule so 
extraoidinary as Mr. Dibdiii*A; for they seldom conic accompu* 
nied with a piuportionublc share of discretion. For ourselves 
we will honestly confess that we Iiave sometimes felt more pained 
than amused by the exhibition which he has been pleased to make 
of persons high in honour and estate, whose single harmless folly 
might betlei have been spuicd than expost‘ti. VVe are at a loss 
to conceive any adequate iuoti\e for such uiiielciiting persecu¬ 
tion; the Roxbiiighcrs, or Bibliophilists, as Mi. Dibdiii has in- 
faumaiily mcknuuied them, arc a .simple sect; thcie is sometliiiig 
Yery>^ugliable in the system of buying unreadable' books at im¬ 
mense 
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meiisc prices^ of destroying copies for tlie sake of making a 
seurcity, and of seltiiig a higher value on an ediliuii on account 
of some important erior or oiiiissioii, or some ridiculous particu¬ 
larity ill it. Wc feel all this as strongly as Mr. Dihdin can de¬ 
sire we should; but we know also that the sect, if rather less 
enlightened^ is certainly not more luuiierous than Johanna South- 
cote’s; the sane part of the coiiiinuiiit\ can never take the iiifec- 
tioiij and there must be an inlicrent susceptibility iu those who 
have taken it^ which makes their lestorution hopeless. He 
should recollect^ too, that the best joke may be pci severed in too 
long; and wc happen to know that, while some are inclined to 
question his inulivo, and some are beginning to be tired of his 
liiimour, others, very simple personages to be sure, actually have 
mistaken his serious tune loi downright earnest; and that the 
inoi'e excusably, because to peifirt the illusion of his st}le, he 
has not sciiipled to enter iiimself hefoie the mast, in the same 
goodly ‘ Shippe of Toules.’ 

One or two extracts from Mr. Uibdin’s works will explain the 
<»bjectioris which we have made to tlic tiianner and object of his 
|H;rsevering ridicule- Our readeis, we suppose, have all heard 
of the sale of the lute Duke of Koxburgh’s iioccaccio, a volume 
<»f very ordinary appealance. the oidy meiit of which was its 
rarity: the following is the account of it in the Bibliographical 
Decumei'uu:— 

* I have a perfect recullcction of this notorious volume while io the 
libiai'Y of the late Duke. It had a faded yellow iiiorucco biLuiing, and 
w^us a sound rather than a tine copy. The expectations toriued of the 
probable price for width it would be sold were excessive; yet not so ex¬ 
cessive as the price itself turned out to be. 'J'hc marked cbuiiipions for 
fbe contest were pretty well known before baud to be the Earl Spencer 
the Manpiis of illandford (now Duke of hlarlborough), and the Duke 
of Devonsliire. Such a rencontre, such a shock ol hght," naturally 
begot iinconiiiion curiosity. My friends, Sir P^gcrtoii lirydges, Mr. 
Lsmg, and Mr. (r, U. P^'eeliug, did me the kindness to brcakfaist witli 
me on the morning of the sale; and, u|)oi] the conchisiou of the repsist. 
Sir Egerton's carriage conveyed us from Kciisiugioii to St. James's 

The morning lowered. 

And heavily with clouds came on the day. 

Big with the fate of-and-" 

la fact, the rain fell in torrents as wc alighted from the carriage, aiul 
rushed with a sort of impetuosity to giiin seats to view the contest, Tito 
room was crowded to excess ; and a sudden darkness which came across^ 
gave rather an additional interest to the scene. At length the moment 
of sale arrived. Mr. Evans prefaced the putting up of the article by an 
appropriate oration, iu whicli he expatiated on its excessive rarity, and 
concluded by iaforiniug the company of the regret, and even ** anguish 
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Af bearty'* expressed by Mr. Van Praet that such a treasui-e was iiof al Umt 
time to be found in the imperial collection at Paris. However, it should 
seem, Buonaparte's agent was present. Silence followed the ackircss of 
Mr. Evans. On his rigbt hand, leaning against the wall, stood Earl 
Spencer: a little lower down, and standing at right angles with his lord- 
ship, appeared the Marqniii of Blaiultord. The Duke, I believe, was not 
then present; but my Lord Altliorp stood a little backward to the right of 
his father, Earl Spencer^ Such w as “ the ground taken up" by the adverse 
hosts, llie honour of firing the first sliot was due to a gentleman of 
Shropshire, unnsed to thii» species of warfare, and who seemed to recoil 
from the re\crberatiun of tlic report himself had rndde! One hun¬ 
dred guineas," be exclainicd. Again a pause ensued; but anon the 
biddings rose rapidly to five liundivd guineas. 1 litherto, however, it was 
evident that the firing was but masked and desultory. At length all 
random shots ceased ; and the champions stood gallantly up to each 
other, resolving not to fiiiich from a trial of tluir rcspecliie «'(rengths. 
A “ ihousatidgitimas*' were hid by the Eail 'spencer—to whicli the Mai- 
qnis added “ ten/* You might lia\c lieard a pin drop. All eyes weic 
turned—all breathing uell nigh stopped—every sword Avns put home 
within its scabbard—and not a piece of steel was seen to move or to 
glitter save that which each of thc'^e champions brandishcrl in his 
valorous hand. See, see !—they parry, they lunge, they hit: yet their 
strength is undiminisbed, and no thought of yielding is entertained by 
either. “ Tilo thousand pounds' arc ollered by the Slanjuis.—Then it 
was that Earl Spencer, as a prudent gLiicral, began to think of an use¬ 
less effusion of blood and expenditure ot annuunitioii, seeing that his ad¬ 
versary was as resolute and '' ficsh’* us at the onset. For a ejuarter of a 
minute he paused ; when iny Lord Altliorp a(l\anei'fl one step forward, 
as if to supply his father with another sjicar for the purpose of renewing 
the contest. His countenance svns marked witli a fixed determination 
to gain the prize—if prudence, in its most commanding form, and with 
a form of unusual intensity of expression, had not hade him desist. The 
father and son for a time converse apart, and the liiddings arc resumed. 

Teoo thousand tv )0 hundred andjifty pounds^*' said Lord Spencer ! The 
spectators are now absolutely electrified. Tlie Alarqiiis quietly adds his 
usual “ ten” and there is an end of the contest! Mr. Evans, ere bis 
hammer fell, made a due pause; and indeed, as if by something preter¬ 
natural, the ebony Jnstrumciit itself seemed to he charmed or suspended 
'' in mid air.” However, at length, down drupt the hammer.' 

Mr. Dibditi, immediately after this special passage, proceeds 
to give a most laughable account of the * lioxburglic Club.’ of 
which he has not hesitated to * vi*iite himself down’ Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, taking thereupon equal liberty with many noble and learned 

E ersonages w^horn lie enrolls as tncmbeis of this worshipful society. 

[e tells us that the brethren arc obliged, by the rule of their 
order, to reprint each sonic old hook bytiiiiis—of which, we un¬ 
derstand, only a sulBciciit miniber of copies may be struck off to 
afford one for each of the initiated. The choice which he states 
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iLcm thus far to have made is really worthy of tlie institution! 
Out of six reprints, four are us ibitows:—‘ Dolarncy’s Primrose*! 
' Kews from Scotland, declaring the damnable Life of Doctor 
Finn, a notable Sorcerer*!—‘ 'J'lie ihioe hrst Books of Ovid de 
Tristibus, translated into Fiiglisli inclie by IMiomas Church- 
yarde*!—' Caltlia PoetaMiiii, or the liiitnble Bee, composed by 
Thomas Cutwode, Enq.’! And among the tieasures with which 

* the club are promised to he giatilied/ are some scarcely less 
valuable productions, such us Cocke JaiicIIs Hote^ the Gluttons 
Feaver, and Mery Gestes of the \V\dow ICdytli. 

Next comes un anecdote of a club-ilimier, at which a worthy 
Bibliomaniac substituted a cop\ of u tiumpery little traet, which 
he had privately M'priiited, for the ro//in e\ery nieiiiber’s napkin 
at the table! a eonceit whieh seems Xo have had vast success— 

* For gentle cluhiess ever lo\cs u joke!’ 

We have no doubt hut that all this is intcinled for excellent 
quizzing—if the facts, Iniwevei, he true, why does Mr. Dibdtn 
drag them fioin their piopcr ohsciiiityP Wfiy may nut the 

* Koxburghe Club’ Ik/IiI its meetings, iiuiidge in its little black- 
letter jokes, and perpetraU^ its innocent follies, unlieard of and 
unheeded r—For the sake of many of the respected names which 
lie prints at full length, and we may he sure without permission, 
W’C leallv wish he had had this consideration. 

to 

We have another hut h^ss inateiiul qin.rrel w*ith Mr. Dibdin 
for the manner in whieh iu^ hla/ons these follies to the world. 
AVc arc not now ulhidiiig to his stvie, w hich is pietty equally com¬ 
pounded of the slang of tlie pMiitiiig-ofHce, of travestied quota¬ 
tions, and serious bombast; we .sjieuk of the enormous costliness 
of publications so utterly valueless in themselves. There really 
should be some pioportion between the woilh of a book and its 
price; and it is, at j^ll events, quite unworthy of a scholar and a 
gentleman to lend himself to a foolish rage for expensive books, 
and to make gain not by the honourable exercise of his own 
talents, but by pressing into his service the printer and engraver, 
with all the meietiicious adornments of vignettes, cul-dc-Iampes, 
devices, gold letters, illuiniuutioiis, and id genus oinne. In these 
things, if this be the literaiy reputation, which Mr. Dibdin affects, 
we admit that his hooks are surpassed by no man’s. Weremem- 
ber to have seen a manuscript letter of Lord Chesterfield’s written 
on paper with a flowered border—in allusion to which, he pro¬ 
poses that such ornaments should be received in lieu of wit or 
other merit—and that a scale should be established by which the 
quantity of ornament on the paper should be increased in mopor- 
tion to the stupidity of the letter. It is possible that Mr. l>ibditi 

may 
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nuij' have heard of plan; it is certain that it may be applied 
with ^reat truth to his own case. 

It IS time, however, to say a few words upon the volume 
before iis. * Tlie Library Companion/ Mr. Dibdin also deno¬ 
minates 'The Young Man’s Guide, and the Old Man’s Comfort, 
ill the Choice of a Libniry.’ 'Jliere is much in a title, and wc 
have no doubt that this was chosen after due consideration, 
though we profess ourselves unable to coniprchciid the sciisc of 
an old man’s comfort in the choice of a library-. In bis preface 
the title is expanded, and the autlior inodesLly informs us, that— 

' To the well read young iiihii, be be enthusiastic in the cause or well 
versed in the mysteries of hibliuiiiania or not ^ and to tlie olil of xv/taln vr 
dvnomhtatioii, it maybe fairly stated tbut thcAVork before them is replete 
with curious and diversified intelligence ^ gleaned witb uneeasing indus¬ 
try, and embodied witb no (n'dinary care. Inde<d, he eoMtiiim-s, with 
perfect confidence may it be stated, that no single Mduiiie in our lan¬ 
guage coiitaiiib buclj a record ul bO many raix', ]ireci<jus, aud instructive 
volumes,* * 


This to be sure is to def\, oi to invite erilicisni, according to 
the humour of the ciitic—foi our paits wc* are by no means pug¬ 
nacious, and we confess tlmt we dislike this book less than any 
former production of its authoi. In the iiist place it is less eosti), 
less in book-inuking fashion—it couiaiiis also some useful, aud 
some curious inforiiiarioii, and with all the defects oi its e\i cution 
it at least may fiinush a hint to some inoje coiiipetent person 
for a delightful and useful assistant in hteiaiy piiisuils. The 
work opens wltli a synoptical table of snbjeels and authois—for 
example, under the head v>f Divinity we have the following sub¬ 
jects— Bibles subdivided into Polyglot, Latin, Geiiiian, Italian, 
ilcbicvv, Greek, Preiich, Juiulisli; 'restainents; IVuyei Hooks; 
Fathers and Commentators, Gieek and Latin; OhI Knglisli Di¬ 
vines; late English Divines; Old Seiinons, Modem beiinons; 
Nummary of Foreign Divines; Ecclesiastical History—Fieucli, 
Italian, English; Manuals of Devotion. Liuler each of these 
heads arc laiiged u miuiber of autbuis, and in the w'uik itself a 
character of each is attempted to be given, together with an uc- 
jcouitt of the (lifTerent editions, and a reconimetidatioii of those 
which Mr. Dibdin esteems the most valuable. 

We have no fault to find with this plan—vve wish we could say 
as much for its execution. In such n work perhaps faults of 
Myl« are of minor isnpoitance, yet Mr. Dibdiii’s are sueli as in- 
^ilicate tlie character of his mind, and detiact fioin our confidence 
iu his accuracy. There is the same false glitter as in all his 
•former works, the suiiic bud Jukes, the same allected collucutioii 

of 
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Ilf liib words, and the same elaborate and weighty kind of tli|>* 
puiir). We take an extract at random; itis the opening passage 
of the chapter on Poetry:— 

* At length we rencli " Divine Poesy —but little more can be done 
tbnii to aflunl a glimpse, scarcely amounting to a Diorama view, of the 
principal rivers, stFcanis, and streamlets, that rush or roll along the banks 
uf the famous Paumsian Mountain. There arc Paruossubcs for ail 
coiuilrics; and wlio, ItMrucd in nur own lore, has not heard of, and 
longed for, a clioiee aiul deled able copy of England's Vnrnassuhf 
DiMibtless, 1 sli.dl treat niort^ copiously of the indigenous Bards of this 
country, than of any others. But, first and foremost, wc turn the eye, 
aiul almost bend the knee, to the vcneiiihlc and immortal Homer:— 
Father of \erse ! in holy hllets drest. 

His silver beard wioes gently o’er his breast. 

Poptu Temple of Fame. 

' Father of beauty, of instmetion, and r)f cveiy heroic and tender hciiti- 
nient, 1 (k» * - for, wIilic is tlieit* an aniniblc and lionoiirablc feeling, which 
may not be toninl deliiie.iled in tlie Ilwd anil Odyssey^! But to busi* 
ness. 'Ihere once li\ed a inaii-yit is tliis business^ There once (I 
say) lived a medical gentleni.in, ol the ntune ul Donghis, who made a 
point of collecting e\eiy kii(n\ n edition of Horaci;. To perfect this 
collection, lie toiled as .issidnously as in visiting patients; and yet he 
Wanted many a pivcioiis impression. If Dr. Douglas liavc iiecn long 
pnrdwud for this classical mania, what m ly not any man be for that of 
rollectnig an IIovehk Liiiimuy^ I own, it were among the nio*st ra¬ 
tional of all hook-iiiniiias -with the e\ceptioii of that iiiciitioncd in a 
note, in a cii'taiii liihltugraphical pmdiiclioii . .. nut necessary to be here 
particuliirly specthed 

Yet, ot the ciuly editions ol Ilonur, I will only notice the first of 
14H8, printed ur Floieiiee in two tolio \o1s. and still worth some sixty 
iru'tneas, il in apeilcd and sound condition 1 shall bestride ibe bix- 
rccnlh and sevenTcenfb eeutinks without tlu nicnfion of a single edition; 
and come at once to lliose of (lathi ^ and //*///i< — particiilaily 

specified in the snhjoined note. And yet shall the raiest and most 
splendid ot si.r. editions be passed over in a soit ol uiisecuily silence ^ Is 
the ardent “ Young Man” to be kept in Vandal darknesb respecting the 
exUtonoe of an imp*’cssuiii wliieb goes Ijy the name of the Grmxdlc 
Homery pnbliblicd in lour small c|iiurt«>s, in 1800? And, muck more, if 
he wishes to purchase a lakok paper (|Opy, niny he not sit down and 
make a calculation of its probable cost? Ot T$ anhlnlionSy \ must be 
wholly silent; for there is no end of them : but let it lx: permitted me 
just to say, that the most curious and raic is that published in niociem 
(ireek, about two centuries ago.'—p. —CI7- 

Tlu» 19 llic taste in which the whole hook is svrilteii—nothing 
is expressed simply in a work where any tiring but the simplest 
language is entirely out of place; if Mr. Dikdiu wishes to say 
that a buokseller has many good editions of Milton, he tells us 
* of a delicious at ray uf Miltoiiie tieasures;’ if he means to le- 

roinmciid 
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commefid the purchm of a particular edition^ the language is, 

* it ought to quit tA shelves of booksellers much more fre- 
quently than it does;* and the important information of a large 
paper copy, bound in green tnoiocco, being to be found at Al* 
thorp, is conveyed in the holiday tonn of * its rejoicing the eye, 
coated in green morocco/ W hen to this aifeotation we add, that 
every page in the vulunie is dofortned bv the booksellers* slang 
of a ' sweetly-coaled volume/ a “ prizable \oluino,* a “ tempting 
article/ a ' crack article/ u ' glorious set/ u * membranaceous 
copy/ a ' lovely copy/ n ' lull cop\/ a ‘ broad copy/ a * comely 
copy/ * pic-inc copies/ a * conil'oi table price/ a ' slim quarto/ 

* spacious condition/ and a thousand other such expressions, we 
need not assure a sensible readier, looking for infonnatioii in a 
book of reference, tliat he must arm himself with all his patieuce 
and good humour to get quietly tlirough iifty pages of the 
volume. 

Critics, however, xi$ wc are, we will confess that no faults in 
style have tried our patience so niucli as the niiserahle system of 
puffing, which disgraces this no less than all Mr. Dihdii/s other 
publications. Knowing no more of him, or ins station in life, 
than weleaAi from his title-page, we are yet pro\oked to see a 
member of his profession lower himself into a sort of walking 
puff for booksellers and book-collectors, engravcis ami auc¬ 
tioneers. Yet so it is—puffing oblique and direct, iiniiieasured, 
unceasing puffing, is more than any thimr else the cliaincteristic 
of the volume. 

And now but a few words as to the mutter, before w*^ close 
these remarks. AVe had made out uii iinniciisi' list of omissions, 
not merely of individiiul works, but of whole departments. Mr, 
Dibdin, however, pleads guilty to many faults of this kind and 
attempts to extenuate their importance, 'riicir iinpoitaiice nittst 
of course depend upon their quantity and nature; and of these 
our readers will be able t<i Judge wlien we tell them that in the 
head of Divinity aifoiie, to wiiicli he has very properly, us he de¬ 
clares, paid the most attention, wc recollected in a few monients 
the following among our couiitrynien, wdioni Mr. Dibdin does 
not deem worth reconuiietuling to his young or old readers; the 
lilt, no doubt, might be easily swelled, but it is formidable enough 
already;—Horne, William Laws Magee, WuterlanH, Butler, 
Leighton, Smallridge, Jewell. Without recapitulating names in 
^pther departments, wc wdli only add that there is not a single head 
in which authors are not omitted, not merely the authors of rare 
and curious books, but of sterling, standard w'orks of every day*s 
occurrence, some of them the only authorities on the subjects on 
which they treat. 
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Blit iudtfpil Mr. Dibdiirs iiiserlions do m^niake us much rC'* 
bin oiuishiuns. 'riie head of Modern SeAons occupies in the 
\\hole about six pages; Clarke, Seed, South, Sherlock, Jortin, 
Porteus, Hoisloy, Paley and Gisborne are selected and disposed 
of in a single sentence; about four pages are demoted to an ac¬ 
count of the theological principles of ceilain literary journals; and 
the remainder of the chapter is an extrad piobably from some 
successful sermon of Mr. l)ibdin*s ov\u composition. This being 
the manner in which the iMiglish sciiiion wiiteis aie intiuduced 
to the notice of the young and old man, they will not be surprized 
at the satisfactory fullness of iho Siiiiinniiy of Foieign Divines, 
which immediately follows, and wliicli we will present entire 
to our readers. 

' In foreign schools of divinity the ^nme great lights have Appeared to 
check tlie fury of liiimnn rashness, anti to show forth the cause of Chris¬ 
tian redemption. Who iloos not ]o\e the amenity of Erasmus, and the 
philanthropy of Mcl.iiichthon ^ each of uhoin in turn seemed to hold the 
scales of moderation uiid C hristiaii chiirity, in order to prevent Luther 
and Eckius from engaging in more than a war of woHs.^—p. 89. 

It is pait of Mr. Dibdin’s piofessed undcitaking, and piopcriy 
enough, to give sonic account of the works which he notices, us 
well as of the editions. Ami in this part of his labour nothing can 
be more complete than his failure—his taste, the supcificiality of 
his reading, and the cuniiiiou-phice naUite of his observations, 
are really below ciiticisin. For e.xumple, his Greek poetij 
(exclusive of the tragi^lians) is limited to Homer, Hesiod, Theo¬ 
critus, Pindar, Anacieon, and Callimachus! He is pleased, in¬ 
deed, to say that Vuh'iins Fluceiis be admitted into the Latin 
poets, Apollonius liiiodius, ilioii, and Moschus, ought to And a 
jdace among the (iretk; ti^dniiiuble leasoning!) but for poor 
Aiistophanes, whom he entiiely omits, he has not even tliis 
honourable reserve. 'I'his iiia]^be meie forgetfulness, not to be 
visited severely on any man; out what shall wc think of the 
judgment passed upon Apollonius, fioiii whom Virgil has con¬ 
fessedly bonovved sonic of the most beautiful parts of the 
.'Kneid i 

Let us pass to the Latin poets; 

* Who may be,' says he, ' safely divided into two classes. In the first 
appear Virgil, Lucretius, Ovid, .luvcnal, Fersius, Martial, and Horace; 
in the second, Lucan, Statius, Siliiis Italicus, Claudian, Catullus, Ti¬ 
bullus, Propertius, and \’alcrius Flaccus.' 

Pupae! Viigil uud Muitial on one Ale, Silius and Catullus on 
another; wo seriously ask Mr. Dibdin, did he ever read a single 
line of Catullus, perhaps of all lioinaii poets the sweetest, the 
simplest, the most idiomatic, and the most picturesque i This can 

only 
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only be nialchcd by Itis ingenuity in placing Plato among the 
Gieekt and Platrttislkid Terence among the Latin PhilologhU. 

We that with such specimens as these in our way it would 
be a waste of time and paper to lengthen our remarks. A wuik 
of this sort is intended to be useful to tl^ ignorant—and the au¬ 
thority of the writer is e\ery thing. If wc caniiot de|>end on the 
accuracy of the statements, and the justice of the opinions jt con¬ 
tains, it IS worse than useless, it cun onl} mislead, and had far better 
not have been wiitten. The manner of the volume, if we had 
never seen the authors foimer norks, would have made us doubt 
bis judgment—uii exaiiiiiiatiuu <if the matter coiitiiniH tliosc 
doubts, and makes us suspect the accniac> of his research. Mr. 
Dibdin would hu\e lendeiecl a leal seiMOe to the student if he 
had cxecirted his plan as well as lie has coiicehcd it; but exe¬ 
cuted as it is, it has no advantaiie over llieoidinaiv eatalomies of 
bookscilcis except foi tlu)*^e who deliglit jii tiithiig anecdotes of 
unimportant inen, in bad jokes, and \ci\ coniuiun-place or ver^ 
uiisoiiiid criticism. 


Art. VII .—The Pre^cfti Sluh* of /;/ jcganl (o Agrkul- 

huVj Trade, fOid rntamc; k if h a Voaijitoisou of the /'/o^pce/s of 
linglaml ruid I'lame. 1J\ .loMpIi J-nwt, Iwj. IS212. 

IT is Inmeileial to the |hiI>1jc, as jt is to individuals, to lake a 
rt'vitwv from time to time of llu sVxiv of its ullaiih, and to 
examine with scnipnlous and ])atieiit attention if its geiK'ial in¬ 
terests are prospering or dec lining. On behalf of Uie iintisii 
Knipiie the pie.seiit peiiod appeals peeuliailv ealculated for such 
an inqiiir}. We are in a state of ]>eaee with all the sunoundiug 
nations abroad, and we eiijuv anioie than nmimoii degree of tiaii- 
quillit^ uiijoiig ouiselves at hoiii^j^ Tinue has scarce!v ever been 
a time when e\ei> luaiidi of iudusti v has been so geiieridly pios- 
jMsrous, or wdieti the peisons engaged in iheiti have with sueh few 
exceptions bci^ii so full} rinployed. In uiiiiost ever} past piTiod 
complaints have been made with greatei oi less reason and with 
greater or less veheuieiice, either by the agricultuial, the coiii- 
niercial, the manufactuiing, oi the ship|)ing iiiteiest, of actual 
suffering, or of disapp<iinled ex|>ectations. At present, if none of 
the great interests ol tlio cvmnuniitv arc elevated witli prospc^cts 
of extravagant gains, none of them aie suffering under severt' pri¬ 
vations; it none aie indulging liiglil} agitating hopes, tiuiic aie 
feeing the more agitating distress arising from the dissipation of 
such luqves. We seem uow to be enjoying Uiut steady bRt gentle 
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breeze which conveys the ship to her destined port with more se¬ 
curity and more certainty than wliuii she % impelled by violent 
even though favourable gules. 

The work of Mr- Lows has dn> njerit of extracting diligently 
and arranging dearly from the authentic documents laid before 
parliament, a statement of the aetiial eoiiditioii of the kingdom. 
When it W'as iiist pulilisiied, a (eiiipjirary depression in the price 
of agricultural pi*oduce existed, wliieh he has mistaken for a per¬ 
manent fall, in eoiiseijuenee of tins eiior, he has been induced 
to estimate nmeh too lowly the value of the property annually 
created inthi&iblunil. l^poii this gioundwe sometimes diflerfrom 
his eoiicliisions; but we stiU eonsidri his book as a valuable ad¬ 
dition to the general stork of inlVniiialiou on its interesting subject, 
and especially so because it l onijncsscs into an accessible and, 
intelligible loim many paitimlais of importance which must 
otherwise have been sought for with gieat labour and patience in 
volumuiuns parimiiientarv papeis b\ the comparatively few who 
t ail obtain access to tliose roilerlioiis. The vit w', however, which 
he thus puseiits of tin ])m iciit state of oiii alfairs would have 
been reiulejid inoie complite and satisiarloiv, if liis pictuie hud 
included some conipaiativc* stalcnu'iit of tlie roiulitioii of the 
kingdom in foiincr periods, b} wliidi the fact and the rate of our 

f rogreas might both liave been usciitaiiied with more accuracy. 

t is this deficiency which wc iiitetui upon the piesent occasion to 
attempt to supply ; and as wc* iu*cessaiily must trespass on the pa¬ 
tience of our leaders at some hnigtli, we shall confine ourselves to 
facts, rather than indulge in (heoiics, and coiumeiice our statement 
withi^fit furtlicr intioductioii or apology. 

^llie most iin]>oitant. and one ol tlie most extensive of ail 
branches of national industry is agiiculUtie. Whilst it affords 
the chief means of subsisleiiee to all, it finds employment for a 
greater number of poisons than any other occupation. It is, how¬ 
ever, from its iiatuie, h'ss susceptiblq of rapid iniprovcuieiit tlian 
any other pursuit, h'rom the earliest ages the attention of mau- 
kiiid hall been applied to it, and yet it i|i, even at present, little 
more than a mere accumuhitiou of facts, from w'hich scarcely the 
outlines of a theory have been fonned; all the detail and armn^- 
inent of the interior parts must be filled up in practice by each in¬ 
dividual engaged in the occupation. 

great principle, by the application of which the weal^i and 
comfort of mankind have been advanced, is the division of labour. 
But as tlie labours of agriculture are not simultaneous, this prin¬ 
ciple is capable of application to them only in a very limited de¬ 
gree, We have indeed arrived at dividing the grazier from the 
dairy-man, and botli from the grower of corn; but in the actual 
voi^ wMi. NO, Lxiii. I, cultivation, 
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cultivataoa of the soil, aiid in the various manual occupations ot 
9 i.fanUj tlie division of labour has rarely been attempted to any 
eousiderabie extent. The same baud which at one season uses 
the reaping-hook or the scythe^ must at another wield tlie flail* or 
exercise the spade or the hoe; heuce, none acquire that very su¬ 
perior degree of expertiiess which might be obtaiued by constant 
adherence to the same description of operations. 

The use of vanoiis kiiuls of luuchiucr^ to abridge labour, espe¬ 
cially since the importance of its division has been universally 
felt, has been of inculculablo value in all the biauclies of maim- 
Cacturing industrv; but those niecluinical improvements have been 
b|it little applied, and seem little apjdicable to tlie business of fann¬ 
ing; the most impoitaut of those, which have been tried, the 
threshing imlls, will scaicclv repay the expense of their construc¬ 
tion, unless they can be worked by water-power; drill ploughs 
and sowing machines have liitlieito bei ii used to a very limited ex¬ 
tent, and 111 many districts of the kingdom aie wholly unknown in 
practice. The winnow ing machine, indeed, forms an exception 
to (he general rule, for by pejfmming its vuuk in all states of tlie 
weather in our variable climate, it has foict‘d itself into uliiiost uni¬ 
versal adoption; but this may be con-iuhred with more propriety 
as a couttivauce against the inconvenient uiieeitainty of our cli¬ 
mate than as calculated to abridge the I'xtent, or incicasc the pro¬ 
ductiveness of liiiniaii labour. 

The great body of ugiiciilluiists aic fai fiom being migratoiy, 
and are lienee less open to the intluence of impiovemeiit than any 
other class of tlie community, lliey aie indeed singularly aveisi* 
to innovations, and view every change that is suggested.with 
alarm or witli contempt. This was inaiiifested in i'higlaM on 
the introduction of the tuiiiip husLandiy, about fifty or sixty 
years ago; at u much later peiiod, on the fust cultivation of the 
ruta-baga, or Swedish tin nip; and is still experienced wherever 
the mangel-vYUizil is iirst attempted to be laised. The same 
spirit prevails aiiioi^st our agricultural labourers, and makes it 
very difficult to assist their operations by any alteration of tlieir 
old habits, or improvement in their implements of work. Thus 
tbt^ Ilainault short scythe and crook enable the workmen habitu¬ 
ated to its use to reap nearly three times as much wheat in a day 
as can be done with our English icapiug-hook, and Sir George 
Bose at his own expense brought over some Flemish reapers to 
instruct our w^orkmen in the use of them. The effort was of no 
aveil* and we believe the practice, so far from spreading, is not 
now followed even on the ^pot where tlie attempt was m^e* 

Altliough, however, from its nature, the pace of agriculture is 
wecessauly slow, yet in Saigland we have advanced af aratewhich 

may 
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itiixy be denominated rapid when it iv compared widi diat of our 
iiei|rlib<>urs. We need not go back to therfourteendt century to 
assist our inquiry into die progress we have made in this branch of 
ifidnstry. It may not, however, be amiss to remark, that the 
autlior of Fleta, who wrote in the reign of Edward 1., says, ^ dint 
if land yit'ided only three times tlie nvvd sown, the farmer would 
be a loser, iiiiless coni should sell dear/ It appears by the same 
work tliat tlie usual quantity of seed was two bushels to the acre. 
Sir John Cullmii ghes an account of a farm in Norfolk in 1390, 
by which it ap])ear8 that the produce per acre w^as, wheat six 
bushels, barley twelve bushels, and oats five bushels; that must, 
however, have been an uiiprodnetive year, as the same winter esti¬ 
mates tlic usual produce of com at twelve bushels the acre. It is 
not, however, so much in'die kimwletlge of the gnwth of corn as 
in die cultivation of other vegetables and in the rearing of domestic 
animals that our iniprovemeiits upon our ancestors are to be traced. 
Ciardeiis ap|)ear to have been formed in England in the early part 
of the ilfteenth centuiy', but during the civil wars between die 
houses of York and l^aucuster were almost totally destroyed, 
'lliey were first introduced chiefly on the eastern shores of the 
kingdofli from the neiglibouiiiig country of Flanders, arid were 
insiifliieiout fur the entire supply even of the few wealthy inhabi¬ 
tants wlio possessed them. According to Evelyn, common cab¬ 
bage was first intiodueed from tlie Netherlands, in 1539; though 
it had made but little progress in ]5ri^2, w^hen Eullein, in his 
' Itook of Simples,’ says, that cabbage * is good to make pottage 
w'ithall, and is a profitable herbe in a coniinonwealtli, which the 
Flemiuiiigs sell deere, but v\c have it groviing in our owne gar¬ 
dens, if we wold prefer our own commodity ; for there be great 
plenty growing betweene Aldbroughtand Horthforde, in Suffolk^, 
upon die aea-shorc/ • 

Uartlib, the friend of Milton, pensioned by Cromwell for his 
agricultuial writings, says, that old men in his days remembered 
die first gardeners that eanic over to Surry^ and sold turnips, 
caiTots, parsnips, early peas, imd rapo, which were dien great 
rarities, being imported fioin Holland. Choiries and hops were 
first planted, he says, in the reign of Henry the Eighth; arti¬ 
chokes and currants made their n]>pearance in the time of EHza^ 
beth; but even at the cud of this latter period we had cherries 
from Flanders, onions, saffron, and liquorice from Spain, and hops 
from die Low Countries. Potatoes, which were first known in 
these islands about the year 1586, continued for nearly a century 
to be cultivated in gardens as a curious exotic and furnished a 
luxury only for the tables of the richest persons in the kingdom- 
It appears in a mam»cript account of the household expenses of 
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Ooeeti Amne, wife of Junes the First, ttfat the price of potatoes 
wHs then one shilling the pound. 

In tracing the earlier history of agriculture it is interesting to 
renark bow niucli its progress was advanced by the incipient com¬ 
merce and manufactures of tlie time. Flanders had taken the lead 
equally in commerce and in agriculture; die former had increased 
the number of consumers, with the ability to indulge in many gra¬ 
tifications to which their ancestors were strangers; and this created 
a atimuliis uhich caused a rapid udvaiicenient of die latter. The 
same process may be remarked widi die English, who received from 
the Flemings the first rudiments of comnierce and nianufacturesj 
and by them an impulse mIiicIi gave biitli to the introduction of 
new objects and new niethuds of agriculture. This impulse has 
continued, and produced the same eftectcontiiiuall) extending and 
accelerating up to the picsent iiioiiieiit. In the most remote of 
the periods to which we have refei red thei e u as scarcely any middle 
class in society. Tlie laud uas nppoitioiied among gieutpioprie 
tors, and was cultivated by dependnuts of various ranks for their 
benefit. As there were few inliuhituiUs of towns, there were few 
purchasers of the productions of agriculture, and the surplus in 
years of abundance was wasted in feudal piofusion; whilst on the 
other hand, whenever deficient yeais occurred, and in that rude 
state of culture they were luxessarily not uncommon, all the se¬ 
verity of scarcity, if not of absolute famine, was endured, and was 
usually followed by disease and a diuiinisiied population, llie few 
country towns depended on some neighbouring baron, who granted 
to the burgesses the use of the laud on which it was built, as well 
as that around it, on condition of being supplied with clothing, 
with aims, or with some few specified luxuries. It was bygraduaii 
steps that a tenantry aiose; first from agreements with proprietors 
to pays a certain |K)rtion of the produce ; next by a species of 
partnership between tlie owner and the cultivator; and at length 
as coinxnei'c«^ by increasing general wealth and population, pro¬ 
duced a number of persons who could pay in money fur tlie fruits 
of agricUltuie, tlie occupiers were enabled to enter into contracts 
for me payment of money rents to the proprietor, and acquired 
in return an assured and determinate interest in the land. 

It appears tliat between the reign of Edward 1. and that of 
Elizab^li, the culture, and of course the produce, of tlie land had 
been much improved, as Harrison iu his Description of Uritam 
says. 

* The yelld of our comc-ground is much after this rate following;-^ 
Throughout the land (if you please to make an cstiuiat thereof by the 
am) in meane and indifterent yean, whereon each acre of rie or wheat 
well tilled and dressed, will yeildeomnionlia sixtecne or twentie bushels; 
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an acre of barite six and tbirtie bushels j of oats and such Uke, four or 
five quarters; wbich proportion is notwithstanding often abated towards 
the noitb> as it is often times surmounted in the south/ 

At that period tlie customary acre was nearly one-fourth larger 
than our present statute acn^; but, on tlie other hand, the bushel 
was at least of nine gallons iii.stca(i of ciglii, as at this time. The 
return of produce here given is stated to be from land well tilled 
and dress^, or, as we now term it, manured; and as the popula¬ 
tion at that period did not probably exceed 5,(KJ(),(XX), it is natural 
to conclude, that only the land best calculated for the growth of 
com would be appropriated to that purpose. As agriculture had 
thus advanced, and the land yielded a greater rate per acre, fewer 
hands became necessary for tillage, and llie portion of land in 
pasture was increased as fast ns the (Consumers increased who 
could afford U> buy meat. This is a change indicated by several 
laws in tlie statute book, which w'ere made to prevent the in¬ 
crease of pasture fanning, with a view to continue employment 
to the labourers, w ho had then but few other occupations by which 
they could gain subsistence. 

Without, however, tracing step b} step the gradations by which 
agriculture has been improved, for w'hich purpose there are but 
few authentic documents, the result will show with sufficient 
accuracy what the progress has actually been. During the last 
four or five years this country has been wholly subsisted on com 
of home growth; and for the last seventy years, though some 
crops have been very deficient, the whole supply from foreign gid 
has been very insignificant. From the year 1734 to Uic close of 
1824, the whole of the foreign w heat imported, after deducting 
what lias been exported, lias nniouiited to 1 3,193,004 quarters, 
or 217,071 quarters and a fraction per year. As the average of 
the population of Cjreat ilritain during the ]>eriod in question 
was upw'ards of 10,0(K),(XK), liaving gradually risen from eight to 
fifteen millions, the whole quantity famished from extrinsic 
HOUTt^es, allowing one tjuartinr a year to each individual^ would not 
be more than thirteen days supply in eacli year. If tlic impor¬ 
tations of the five yi'ars, 1800, 1801, 1810, 1817 and 1818, which 
followed harvests of most extraonlinary deliciency, be left out of 
the calculation, it will nppear-Uuit on the average of the other 
sixty-five vears we have not received more than between eight and 
nine days supply in each year. It is thus clear that whilst, in 
the period in qiichtutn, the number of mouths to be filled has in- 
creused from eight to fifteen millions, the supply of corn from our 
own soil has kept nearly an equal pace with it; and of late yegrs, 
though probably that may have been owing to occasional exube¬ 
rant harvests, it has gone somewhat beyond it,- 
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' H&ere arc not wanlmg (icrsonB who look back with regret to 
the ten years which ended in 1764 a» to tliose of prosperity to 
agricultural property* They think diat because during those years 
the quantity of com exported was greater than was imported, the 
fium^ of that day must have enjoyed more prosperous times than 
their successors have since done, when the importation has ex¬ 
ceeded tlie exportation. Wc would wish such persous to consider 
M’bat effect, under any circiimstanceb, the exportation or importa¬ 
tion of so siiiull a portion as one forty-fifth part of the supply of 
the country could have on tlie general prosperity of the growers. 
The average exportation above the importation in the tea years 
from 17M to 1764 was only 238,378 qiiaiters of wheat, and 
quarters of barley, and even this small portion could not 
have been exported unless the prices had been lower here tlian 
in the countries to which it was conveyed, and thus, diough the 
small quantity might not produce any perceptible eft’cct, yet it is 
sufficient evidence to show the depression »f tlie agricultural in¬ 
terest. It appears from tlie Windsor uccmint of pikes, that in 
the ten years from 17o4 to 1761, though two years of scaicity had 
occurred, the average price of wheat was 4.s. 8^^/. the W'inchester 
bushel; and tliat during the succeeding ten yeais, when importa¬ 
tion was aliow'ed, the average price of the same <|uaiitity w as (is. 4</. 
Domestic consumers must ubxiously be the most profitable fur 
the landed proprietors; and whatever increases the number of in¬ 
habitants, and the general power o( purchase and cunsiiuiption, 
must confer the greatest benefit on their property and laboura. As 
commerce and manufactures increase the wealth of the cominu- 
nity, so will the demand for the more valiiuhle productions of agri¬ 
culture increase wdth them. Those accustomed to subsist on bar¬ 
ley Croats will become consumers of wheat; those whose diet was 
chiefly bread will advance to beef and mutton; those wlio at one 
time could afford only beef and mutton will be enabled to indulge 
in tlie delicacies of more expensive kinds of food. Every step mode 
by the community in this direction must increase the value of land 
and its productions; while the land-owners and occupiers in re¬ 
turn become able to indulge in the luxuries iutrodiiced by com¬ 
merce and effectually to repay tlic benefits which they have de¬ 
rived from its demand. The process here intimated has been 
regularly and, with short interruptions, gradually going on in 
every part of this island, in spite of the calamities induced by 
changes from peace to w^ar, and from war to peace, by which 
individuals, too many indeed in number, yet bearing bnt a small 
proportion to the W'hole of the cominuiiity, were compelled for a 
time to descend in the scale of society, and had the power of in¬ 
dulging in their accustomed comforts somewhat diminished. 

A branch 
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A brancli of national industry ivhich, from its extent and utility, 
merits observation, is that of building, whether for dwellings, for 
warehouses to deposit the commodities that are to supply the 
market, or for workshops in which such commodities are to be 
prepared. We have no data whirli will enable us to make any 
arcurate calculation of the extent to which the two latter have been 
recently iii<n*eased. The returns, under the population acts, of 
1R01, 1H11 and 1821 give only the houses existing in the several 
yeara, and the difference between one period and another conse¬ 
quently shows the incieasc of iitiinbeis only; but it does not 
show how inun\ new houses have been erected in the place of old 
and decayed buildings; how inuny large and costly edifices have 
taken the phiec of inferior ones; nor how many comfortable 
dwellings of a smaller class ha\e been coinpleletl for those who 
befoiv li\ed in hovels, in garrets, and in cellars. Itappears by tlie 
returns of 1801 that the luunberof inhabited houses in England 
ami AVales w^as then l,r?HO,<)23: by the rcluriH of 1821 they are 
shoMii to be 2,088,1.51), being an increase of 307,2.33, or nearly 
one-third of the number occupied at the first period, in the short 
space of twenty years. 

An the building of houses seems to be an unquestionable proof- 
of the increase of wealth, besides being one of those operations by 
which wealth is most e\teiisi\ely created, and by a process the 
most easily demonstrable to oiir readers, we shall be excused if we 
enter into some detail on this part of our subject. 

Building is ineontro\crlib!e evidence of the previous accumu¬ 
lation of capital. Few persons begin to build new houses till 
they have obtained the means both of building and afterwards of 
living ill tliom. In eases in which this cannot be said with truth, 
the neeessnrv capital must have been accumulated by the indivi¬ 
dual of whom the biiihler borrows, or by workmen who have ac¬ 
quired a fund to enable them to work upon credit. A house can 
no more be built witlmiit capital than without hands, and it is the 
same, for the purpose of the argiiinent, whether the wealth has 
been amassc^d bv one individual or the other. Building may be 
ettrried to an injurious extent, so that the persons who embark in 
it may lose a jiortion or even the whole of that w'hicli they invest 
in it, but in this respect it differs not from other branches of 
industry; and, as in them, the diminution or absence of profit will 
prevent the pursuit from being prosecuted to such an extent as 
greatly to aftect the general wealth. I the population presses on 
the dwellings, the ocenpiers will pay the moie for the build¬ 
ings, and Uie builders will gain more by them. If the build¬ 
ings are redundant for the population, the builder will obtain less 
foi his work, and the occupier wdll have it the cheaper. In either 

1 . !• rase 
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tba erectiop of i» evidonce of psevipus sccuamdUtipa 

of wealth, and wImbI^ it is iBore beneficial to the builder, to the 
pcjfson whp bu)8» or to the occupier who rents, i» of no more 
OQuaequeuce to tiie conmiunitv, than the results of die outlay of 
any olher poitiou of the capital of indUiduals. 

But the building of a house is not only proof of an accumula¬ 
tion, prevunisly made, it is also a inode of positively increasing 
the wealth of the nation. The site of the building in the first place 
generally acquires an additional \uhie from the circiiniBtancc of 
being chosen for that pnipose^ The inateiiuls uhicli constitute 
the se\eral poitions of a house arc foi the most part of little value 
till the diffeieut desciiptioiis of them are hiought into contact by 
humaii labour. The stone which was valueless in the quarry be-* 
comes unmediaUlv valuable, vihen liroiiglit to the surface. A 
piolit out of it is gained in the opeiatioii, by the luhoiuers, of all 
that their wages cm ceil the cost of theii subsisteiiee; and e\('ii the 
providing thcii subsistence, theli clolliing, and luniseiiohl luriii- 
ture, leases a pioiit to the tiudcsinen who 'supply them. The 
master quanicrderives a pioiii to the auiouut of die diA'erence be¬ 
tween the wages he has paid and the piiee fur which he sells the 
stone. The stone must be comeyi^d to the place fixed on fur the 
bouse by boats or wagsronH, or by both. "J"o take tlie first case 
only«a piofit is gained by the hoat-builder upon a profit previously 
gained by the tinibei-iueichant, the s<iwy(*i, the rupe-inaker, and 
all die others whose labours have assisted m constructing and fur*- 
nisbing the vessel, lie who navigsites the vessel thus loaded with 
stone, gains a profit in piopoition to the cost of tiie vessel, and 
wages of the iwn who navigate, and the labour of the horses v^ho 
draw it on die canal; whilst those' wages are expended to the profit 
of the several peisoiis who supply them v\ith necessaries; and Uie 
constructois of the canals or louils deiive a piofit, by their tolls. 
Oil the substances whkh aie rariied <ni theiiu 

Before the crude siibslanci' csiii be made of use, atiodierr must 
be prepared by a iiioie operose jinu't'sv to eement the several 
putts into a solid mass. Stone, fit for making lime, must, in a 
similar way, and acionipanie,d by similar pioiits, each small, but 
widely diffused, be brought fioiu some other spot to a kiln where 
another substance, coal, equally of litlh* or no value in die mine^ 
must lje brought with bjimlar profits to meet it. The building 
tlm walls cFeulos a profit to the lahuureis of all dicir wages beyond 
tlie amount of their subsistence uiul die expense of Uieir tools; on 
die former a profit is left in the liamls of die several sbc^keepcrti 
who supply tiiein; and on the latter a piofit is gained Iff the 
Ulioer, die forger, the sinithf and all the ramified variety of trades 
emfdoyed for diese purposes. Besides these diffused profits, th^ 

master- 
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nteiteriMlisoti gains something on the whole labour of the aen^ and 
on the oost of die materials which they work up* 

We have stated but the very simplest beginnings in the process 
of building a house j it is obvious that at every step the materials 
used become of more complicated origin, and are consequently 
productive of profit in more numerous shapes and sub-divisioiis;; 
the carpenter, the plumber, the painter, the glazier, the paper- 
hanger, the whiteHinitii, and others, arc all to receive profit, and 
are all the centres as it uere of other circles in which profit is dif¬ 
fused by the same process. Wc need not pursue the analysis* 
through all these stages; it is sufficient for our purpose, and we 
hope is marie iiitelligilde to our readers, that a large, probably the 
largest, poitioii of what is expended in building, is reproduce in 
such ail ad\aiitageous form as to increase vastly the general 
wealth of the conuuunity. 

if tiie number of housc^s increased faster than tlie population, 
though it would l>e a clear indi('ati<»ii of the previous accumula-* 
tioii of the necessary funds for building them, it would be a less 
derisi\e syniploin of a contiiinatioii of improvement than fa 
exhibited by the relative proportion which the increase of liouses 
bears at ])rescut to that of inhabitants. It will be seen, by com¬ 
paring the tables of population for the years 1801 and 18S1, 
that whilst the whole number of inhabitants of Great Britain 
has in tlie tw^enty years increased at the rate of thirty-one, the houses 
have increased only thirty per cent. London, including the out- 
parishes, contained ill 1801, ] {21,^29 houses, and 804,845 inha- 
liitantH; and in 1(j4,0KJ hcuises, and 094 inhabitants; 

so that it would have required no less than tw^elve thousand ad¬ 
ditional houses to ha\e brought the proportions between the num¬ 
ber of persons and of the houses to the sanie state at the end as 
at the beginning of tlie tw'enty years. The greatest excess of 
housf's o\er persons, however, is to be seen in some of the ma¬ 
nufacturing towns, where the increase of both has been the 
greatest; thus in Mancliester the inhabitants have increased sixty- 
eight ill the periful before statcnl, and the houses only fifty-six per 
cent.; in Biiniinghain theinhabitaHts forty-nine, the houses forty- 
five |>er cent.; in Nottingham the inhabitants forty-eight, and the 
htiuses fortv. Lebeds, Derby, and Carlisle have preserved nearly 
the same proportions at both peiicxN. In Bristol, Norwich, and 
Exeter, the iiihabilants have increased faster than die houses, and 
ucarlv in the same degrei' as in London. 

It IS not easy to calculate what proportion the buildings con¬ 
structed fur warehouses of difterent kinds, and for the reception of 
the costly rnachiiiery employed in manufactories, bear to those 
used as dwellings. shall content ourselves with showing to 

what 
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nAmt amoMt the whole hare been incfeued, by cxhibitii^ the 
nmnber of brkke diei|^ with duty at ceitaiu peima. This will 
te Oi accurate a critenon of the progress as can be adopted^ as it 
IS fidr to piwume that the propoitionof stone to brick, in building, 
has mied, if at all, to the diminution of brick building, since the 
tav was first imposed on the latter article- 

The tax was laid on bricks in the year 17ti4; the gradual in- 
cseaae in their consumption may be seen by tlic following state¬ 
ment, viz.— 

Annual average charged with dutv in the Brickg, 

years 1785, 178(), and 17H7 / - . . 4«3,405,628 

Annual average charged with (]ut\ in the 
yean 1801, 1802, and 18(XJ . ... 728,447AW 

Annual average charged with duty in the 

years 1811, 1812, and 181.1 .... 9:34,0(i5,8^1) 

Amiual average charged with dut\ in the 

yean 1821, 1822, and 182:1 T . . . 1,020.289,18,i 

We come now to another branch in whicii national capital has 
been most beneficially employed: w'e mean the constiaction of 
navigable canals, which weie scarcely known sixty years ago. \^'e 
have often heard this kind of operation compaied to lotteries, 
containing a few large prizes, with many blanks, and it is fre¬ 
quently asserted, that the produce of the whole of tlic canals in 
Hiia kingdom does not amount to nearly the legal interest on the 
whede of the sums expended in forming tlieiiu W e have been 
hidiiced to take some pains to ascertain their prodiicti\eiiess, not 
because, if the assertions w*e refer to lind been found correct, 
we should have doubted of the utility of the undertakings to the 
public, but because, on a subject of such magnitude, it is at 
all times desirable to obtain accurate knowdedge. As these 
large concerns are for the most part under tlie inaiiagenieiit of 
corporate bodies, and the shares in them exposed to public sale, 
information suftieicntly certain to be idied on may be acquired, 
which we have rndcavouFed |o collect and digest. 

An analysis of the statements of eighty n{ these cor|)orationB 
will give the following result:—TwTiity-tliree canal companies 
have expended, or calculate on expending, o£M,7d4,fllO, and have 
as yet made no dividends to tlie original subscribers. Fourteen 
others have expended j£' 4,07^/>7B, and now' pay in dividends 
£92,281. Twenty-two have expended ,£2,19G,(XX), and now pay 
in dividends ^162,400. Eleven hav<'expended £2,073,^00, and 
now pay in dividends .£216,024. The remaining ten companies 
liave expended «£l,127>230, and pay in dividends, at the rate of 
£2Dwad upwards per share, £S 11,554. The whole sum expended 
has bueo xl3,S05,l 17, and present dividends are ^782,257* 

or 
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or ahoutfiveRiidthi«e-qitarteriper«eot.oBdke capital/ Wehave 
not, how^vcTt drawn tbe attention of our leaders to this' source of 
public weallb so much with a vietv of representing the imnediate 
profits drawn from it by tbe capitalists wbCr invest dxeir money in 
tliese wncerns, or U> show the wealth created by the labour in the 
operation of constructing the canals, as to notice that created by 
the additional value coniniiiiiicated to the various substances that 
lie iuHbe districts through which they pass. Iron in the mhies, 
stone in the qiiarnes, and even chalk and gravel, which 

were before of little or no value, are lheiel>y rendered objects 
of trade, and becoiue exchangeable for oth(T commodities; a 
power, if we ina> soexpiess ouiscdves, wdiich is coiiiniiiuicated by 
eveiy new canal to a large ciielc around the whole length of ite 
course. 

Another obje<*t of industry is somewhat similar to'navigable 
canals in its h^iideiicy to diininish luliour. We speak of those mo¬ 
dern inventionM by whiclithe power of steam has been extensively 
substituted for that of man and of animals. It is now not fifty 
years siiiee the liist of the sleam-iMi»ines on Mr. Watt's improved 
principles was set in motion. ^J"he advanlagcs were soon obvious^ 
and, w4th additional means of adapting them to more common 

I airposcs, the\ ha\e nmltiplieil to an extraordinary degree. Mr. 
’artingtoii, in liis Ilistorieal Account of the Steam-engine, esti¬ 
mated the number of Uhmu tiiree years ago at ten tiiousaiid, per¬ 
forming the woik of two iiuiulred thousand horses. Though the 
expense of erecting them is equal to the purchase of more than 
double that nuinbtr of horses, y<'t from their not requiring such 
frequent renewal, and from the cost of the necessary fuel in those 
dis^icts, which employ the far greater number of them, being less 
than a fouith of tlje expense of feeding an equal ]>owcr of horses, 
the eeoiioiin of iisiii^ them is very easilv demonstrable, and the ad- 
ditioiial Moullh rroaled by substituting them lor the labour of men 
or of horses may be «’asil\ infeireil.* 

'I'hat braiieli of industry uhich, io iiuinerous ramifications and 
sub^visions, is coinprehcmied under the name of the cotton 
mamifaetuie, is of |)eeuliiir interest both as exhibitiu^ tlie po\ven 
of the liuniaii mind and of hiiniun skill, and as ha^ in^ enriohed 
the community, and raised the condition of our lower orders to 
a degree of comfort U) w hich their forefathers were wholly strangers. 
This manufacture, though probably introduced into England 

* The cost of con^i meting iliesc engines varies accurcling to their power, the «iiwlier 
ones costing nearly for each horse’s pi>wcr, and the Targest not c|uite £4U. , 11^ 

coDBUfflption of coal is rated at one bushel, or eifihtv-foiir pounds, per hour for an cii* 
ol ten horse power. Tbe quantity is somewhat less in the macbitics of the largest 

power. ^ 

^ about 
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about Ae year 3600, and extensively carried on, as was then 
duMight, in ^ nei^bourhood of Manchester about «die year 
1641, according to Lewis Roberts’s book, entitled IWttWre ^ 
Tr^k» bad not reachfd such a state in the year 1760 as to pto* 
dnee any doth made of cotton alone* The art of spinning cotton 
of sufficient tenaci^ to be used as warp, was utterly unknown; 
and that part of the fabric, on the strength of which its utility to 
the wearer depends, was made of linen->arn, cotton only 1>etng 
usrf for the weft or shoot. The introduction of the carding ma¬ 
chine about 1762 was soon followed by several attempts to spin 
also by machinery; but these seem to have been ineffectual till 
3769 i when Mr., afterwaids Sir Richard, Arkwright obtained his 
first patent for the spinning frame. It is not our design to speak 
of Ae merits of the invention, or of the subsequent iinpnisements 
which have been made by himself and others. Our only object is 
to mark Ae definite period fnmi \shich that progress commenced, 
Ae courTO of which has been so rapid, and the effects so extensive. 

Notwithstanding Ae division of labour in tins branch of in¬ 
dustry is carried as far, if not farther, than in any other, and the 
abridgment of human labour is proportionably great, yet from its 
consequent cheapness it is adapted to such numerous and various 
purposes, Aat it affords employment and subsistence to a larger 
number of individuals of all classes than any other pursuit, except 
agriculture. It is not too much to assert, that as the use of the 
raw materials has increased a hundred fold within the last seventy 
yean, so, in spite of all Ae economy in the application of labour 
to the manufacture, Ac demand for workmen has inert'ased in far 
more Aan an equal proportion. It appears by the custom-house 
accounts Aat Ae quantities of cotton-wool imported on averages 
of Aree years, which for comparison's sake wc have selected at 
different periods, have been as follows:— 

Average weight of cotton annually imported in Ae lk«* 

years 1765, 1766 and 1767 . ’. 4,241,364 

Average imports of tlie years JH(H, 1805 and 1806 59,908.673 

Average imports of Ae years 1822, 1823 and 1824 153,799,302 

The increased use ol the raw niatrriul gives, however, a very 
imperfect view of Ae auginenUition of tlic national wealth created 
by Ais maniifacturp. At first the cliief application of cotton was 
to the fabrication of the heavier kinds of gor>ds, such as *wcre 
adapted for pockets, or jackets for grooms or other labouring men: 
cotton Aicksets, barragons, herring-bones, and similar goods werq 
next added; mid later still cottoii-velvcts, velveteens and various 
fvocy cords; in all of which Ae weight pf Ae cotton was great in 
pmpoition to Ae value of the finished commodity. At a later 
penodf when mule spinning beanie perfected, mubiins were intro¬ 
duced. 
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duced, wjbiich were gradjoally made of a finer and finer texture, till, 
it is 8i^d» a single pound of cotton, not worth mqie than ^ree 
AhilUngs» has been converted into a piece of muslin nwoith double 
that number of pounds. The advances made in this last article 
have been so greats that whereas forty 3 cars ago all the muslins 
worn i|i Europe and America were furnished fr<^ the sevend parts 
of India, at this time considerable quantities are shipped for that 
country, beyond those which are required for the increased home 
dbmaud, and for other foreign markets. 

According to that otliciul valuation of tlic customs which is 
found in practice tlu^ best criterion for comparison, the export of 
cottou goods has been as follows, viz. 

Average aiinuaf value of the }ears 1765, 

1766 aud 1767 ^*223,154 

Average animal value of the years 1804, 

1803 and lbO(i . 8,734,917 

Average annual value of the jears 1822, 

1823 and 1824 26,128,221 

The woollen maimfaclurcs of the country have been gradually 
extended and improved fur the last two centuries; but since the 
commencement of Urn reign of George 111. their advance has pro¬ 
ceeded with a rapidity that has no parallel in past times. Till 
about forty or fifty jeai-s ago the wool, when shorn and washed, 
was scribbled, combed or carded bj* luind. It was tlieu distributed 
among various persons, at scattered residences, to be spun; and 
most of the manufacturers luid houses for receiving periodically 
the yarn from tlie several spinners. I'he resort to them caused the 
sacrifice of much time, and perpetual squabbles between the parties 
regarding the weight of the woik, or the length and number of die 
tlp^ads in the skeins. In many cases the spiuuiug was performed 
in distant counties, and much time sacrificed, and heavy expenses 
incurred, in the trausmiasiun of tlie material. The warping was 
slowly performed by hand, and tlie abb or shoot placed on tlie quills 
also by the same tiresome process. *The parts of the work which 
followed the weaving, such as sliearing, dressing and finishing, were 
likewise all performed by manual labour. JBy regular and gi^nal 
steps machinery has been invented for the whole of these opera¬ 
tions; and though human labour has been tlius abridged, the 
manufacture gives employment to a gieater number qf hands than 
at any past period; aud whilst the very lowest description of 
labourers are now as well paid as tlie majority .of them formerly 
were, new aud superior classes of workmen have been treated, 
who* without the introduction of machinery, would have been left 
in the general low condition of the cloth-makers in former tiroes. 

. By macbine-spiniiing a greater evenness is given to the tiireads; 
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JOid ia Bhearing and dressing by mechanism less injunr is sustained 
by the cloths, and, with equal durability, more beauty in the np- 
peaniDce is obtained. The nliole work is under tiie eye of the 
master; be can have the several divisions of it prepared in quan¬ 
tities to suit each other; he knows exactly when the goods can 
be ready for the iq/arket; and a degree of dispatch is given to the 
whole proceeding, which enables the capital einjdoyed in it to cir^ 
cuJate with a rapiditv heretofore deemed impossible. 

Of the rapiditV of the muiiiifacture a singular sjwcimen was 
given a few years ago, when the lute Sir John 4'hrogniorlon sat 
down to dinner dressed in a coat which, on the same morning, had 
been W'ool on the back of the sheep. 'J^he uiiinials were sheared; 
the w'ool washed, carded, spun and wo\eii; the cloth w'us scoured, 
fulled, sheareii, d)ed and dressed, and then, b\ the tailor's aid, 
made intd a coat, between sun-rising and the hour ofsexen; W'hen 
the party sat down to diiinei, with their clmirinan dressed ia the 
product of this actixe day. 

Altliough tlie machinerv iiixcnted in Kuolaiid, or applied first 
in England to this branch of industrxjias been I'opieti by the ma¬ 
nufacturers ou the continent of l^inope, and naturalized in the 
United Stales of America, the exportation of our clotli has gone 
on increasing. Wcha^e not onlx worked u}> all the wxxd shorn 
from our own gradually augiiiented llock«t, but have fouiitl the 
supply from Spain so inadequate to cuir d(*niand, that xve haxe 
drawn prodigious quaulities from Prussia, Saxonx, and inanv parts 
of the continent of Europe from xxhich little or lume was formerly 
imported into this coinitiy. The importation of no specM^f of raw 
material, except of cotton, has increased in the same ratio as that 
of sheep’s wool, which our readers may believe probable from 
kicking at the following account. 

Atxsrage annual importation of slieep's wool lt>«* 

for the years ITlio, ITOOand 17fi7 . . . 4,1241,3^jl' 

Average annual importation of the same foi 

the years 17SR, 17Hf) and 17fK) .... 2,911,4J)9 

Average annual importation for the y ears 1H22, 

18‘J3 and 1824 . 18,884,876 

* At the same time, the consumption of our woollen goods by 
foreign nations has been increasing at the rate shown by the fol¬ 
lowing account; 

AnauiU average exportation of woollens, accord¬ 
ing to official value, for the vears 1765, 17f>6, 

“and 1767 - . . - ,£4,6S0,384 

The same for the years 1804, 1805 and 1806 . 5,667,551 

same for the years 1822, 1823 and 1824 . 6,200,548 

. The silk trade was one of those exotics which require patient 

and 
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and Hcdulous attentiuii at their first iiitroductioa; though it Beenis 
now iiutiirulized in this kingdom^ and abundantly pays for the 
fostering care Uiat has been bestowed upon it. The raw material 
was burdened with a heavy impost, but the manufactured goods 
had almost the exclusive possession of the home market, which, 
from the incrcasiug uunibers and wealth of the community, gave 
it a favourable and sU^ady impulse, and from means of employment 
originally contracted, it has gradually extended itself to the finding 
means of subsistence to several hundred thousand persons. The 
tax on the raw inuteiial was not, how'cver, the only check upon 
the extension of lliis Irucle. The wages of the labourers in it were 
prescribed by law, and this gave rise to discussions and combina¬ 
tions which could not but be vcTy injurious. 'Fhe operative 
weavers and other worknum becunie frequently insubordinate and 
riotous, and during the national ferment excited by Wilkes, this 
gn;w to such an extent, that some capitalists in the silk trade re¬ 
solved to remove their coiu eins frcua the large and populous towns 
in which tliey were ebtulilished, to more tranquil spots. Paisley 
was selected, and the silk gauze trade, first introduced Uiere, gave 
birth afterwards to tin* estublishnieiit of the muslin manufacture, 
and has been the means of raising that place from an obscure village 
to a llouiishing cilv. Similar considerations induced tlie removal 
of other important brauelu's of the silk trade in succession to 
JLceke, Macclesiu^kl, and Manchester. At present, tliough so 
large a propoitioii of the trade is curried on in the countiy.yet the 
iiumlier of hands employed in the metropolis and its vicinity is 
greater than ever; and the expcrinieutal law of last year seems to 
act as a successful antidote to nuiuy of the evils arising from the 
legal regulation of the rate of wages. 

The raw material for the uiuuufuctiire was originally furnished 
ultuosl exclusively from the southeru countries of Europe, tlie in- 
tcM'cuiirse with which was often inteiTUpted by political events. A 
great cdiaiige has, however, been brought about of late years. In 
our settlements in Iiulia, the cultivation of silk has been much 
(‘Xteuded, and great improvements have been made in its fineness 
and softness, so that tlie Bengal silk has bceoiue a sufficient sub¬ 
stitute for the silk of Italy, for the shoot or weft of most kinds of 
goods, aud for almost all parts of tiimiuings, fringes, and other in¬ 
ferior articles. The silk of China, by its colour aud fineness, is 
peculiarly adapted to hosiery, aud evtni the foreign manufactui'ers 
have now regular iulbnnation of the sales of the East India Com¬ 
pany, and draw part of the raw silk they want from this country. 
The regular increase in the consumption of silk is shown in tlie fob 
Lowing statement, and the reader will see with saiisfactiou, that the 

proportion 
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iMoportion of tlie import of thrown to raw silk, has been gradu¬ 
ally ohanging as tlie general trade has advanced. 

Ammal ave^ importation of the years gilL lUro-n Silk. 

17o5, 1700, and 1707y deducting tlie tba. 

quantities exported . • . 332,130 3(i5,408 

Annual average for 17B3« 17B6 and 17B7 347,005 337,Ht)0 

Animal average for 1802,1603 and 1804 <K>7«^03 384,50(i 

Annual Average for 1622,1B23 and 1824 2,172,401 386,Oi) 1 

Our limits will not allow of our tracing the progress of the iron 
manuAictorv, from its tirst rude state to Us present condition: in¬ 
deed, in speaking of air-blooincrv, blast-hlooiiicrv, and blast-fui^ 
naces, we should proliably be using terms unintelligible to the 
majority of our readers^ IMic great change in the fabrication, 
which began about sevciit}' \ears ago, when coke from pit coal 
succeeded to the use of chanxKil from Mood, gave an impulse, 
which has continued, though not Miihont <M'rasioniii Uuctnutions, 
to the present time. ^\"e have bn/iicieut cvidc^nce before us to 
state an immense, uiid gradual increase in tiu' {vnKluction, at dif¬ 
ferent periods, of pig iron in Kiiglaiid and A\ ales; and although 
we have uot at hand the means of stating the precise amounts 
for die same perioils in Scotland, }ct mc have u^asoii to believe i 
that the growth of the trade there has inHiii proportionahiy great; 
the quantities of pig iron made in England and Wales is as 
follows:— 17MK 2C,t>00 toiis^ 17HH, 68,300 tons; 17 </ 6 , 124,879 
tons; I80fj, 232,(XX1 tons; 1816, 380,(K)0 tons; and in 1824, 
600,000 tons. 

By the progressive impi-oveinents made in this article, m-c have 
not only almost superseded the uecessilv of using foicigii iron, 
though for some special purposes that of SMeden is still required, 
but have eujojed a continually iiicrcusing export trade. 


Annual average of British iron exported in the 

years 1763, 1766, and 1767 . 11,373 

Annual average for tlie veais 1804, 1803, and 

1806 .r. 2«,(K)9 

Annual average for the years 1822, 1823, and 

1824 . 94,008 


This increase in the iron trade has been accompanied M'ith a 

f reat, though not an equally groat, progress in the copper mines. 

f we may judge from the sales of cop}>er in the county of Corn* 
wall, for M'e have not the returns from Aiiglesea, before us, tlic 
quantity raised has been nearly doubled within the last twenty-five 
years, but it docs not as yet suffice for our cousutiiplioii, and large 
quantities are imported to supplj our several manufacturers. One 
of the best proofs of the growth of the trade in l^ardware gene* 
rally, is to be found in the growing population of the places in 

* which 
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M^hich the sevural branches of it^ai-c carried on. There is no otic 
branch of industry in M^hich so many and such niinute operations 
are perfonned b) machinery as in tlic manufacture of all the articles 
produced from the nielals and jet* notwithstanding these various 
conlrKauccvs to abridge or to disjicnse with human labour, no 
where has the dcinaiid for Iiutnaii labour been greater or the in¬ 
ducement of high wages collected a larger addition to the natural 
stock of popnlatioij, if we ma} so call it, than in the districts 
chiclly employed in that trade. The inciease of iiihabitaiifs within 
the last twenty yi’ars, has Jieen in;— 


inoi. 

Birmiiigliuin . . 

Sheflielil .... 


Woherhaniptoii . 18.;>8() 

Tlie parishes in the iieighlHiurhocKl of these towns have received 
an augineiitatioii of inhabituiiti in prv)poitioiiate desrrecs. 

l"he nisuiufartuH' of linens has het^ii hitherto chiedy confined to 
those puitieiilar districLs the soil of which is best adapted for the 
eultivaticai of lla\. Tioin the e\teiisi\e usi' of cotton goods a di¬ 
minution might lia\e been c\perted in the consiimptioii of linen, 
# but that is so far fiom being the rase, that it has been gradually 
increasing, and moie especially of late vears, siuce the principle 
of the spiiming-jeiinie.s has been introdueed into that manufacture. 
We know of no reason for supposing that our own cultivation of 
flax has lessened, and we latluT think, on the eoutrarj, from a 
partial sur\('\ of some districts, that the produce is greaUT than it 
w'as thirty or forty years ago. lliit at uii} rate the custom-house 
books aft'ord sufKt'ieiit cviciemv of an increase in the quantity of 
foreign Ha\ imported, ns well as of the surplus quantity, which, 
after suppiviiig the growing wants of an increased population,fur- 
iiislu^s an object for onr export commerce. 

Average annual inipoitatioii of Hax in the Cwts. 

jears 1788, 17H!), and 17fK) .... Glf),6l0 

The same for the \rars ISO*!, I80o. and 

IHOfi.414.G46 


The same for the }e:irs 18GI, I8GG, and 

182S.fi01,887 

The exportations of British linens, including both white and 
printed, taken at three several periods, appear to be as follows< 
Annual aveiage of the years 17C5, 176(), Yards. 

and 17fi7 - - 4,681,806 

The same for the years 1804, 1R<)A, and 

180fJ 10,387,548 

The same for the years 18GQ, 1823, and 

1824. . - 32,287,543 
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That thi 9 increased exportation #f British linens has not been 
made by sacrificing to it the interests of the Irish manufactureis 
may be reasoiiubly iufeired from the folkming account. 


Annual average exportation of liish linen 

from the se\orai poitsof Great Biitaiii, in Yards, 

thejears 17(io, and 17(>7 - . . 2fi\y,4\j6 

The some fur the veuis 1804, ISOj, and 

iSOG . . . “. 4,9yi,94(; 

The same for the vears 1822, 182:1, and 

1824 . . . ■. 12,75)1,126 


There is scarcely uny'nianufactnie nhicli is so inlei^jBltilig t0 
contemplate in its gradual improvement and evtiaision, as diat of 
earthenware, piesenting, as it does,soheautil'ul a union orscioiue 
and art, in furnisliing iis with the coiufoits aiul oinanients of 
polished life. Cliemistr} adniinislers hei paithv investigating the 
several speeios of eaillis, and asccMlaining as vvt'll theii luusl appio- 
priate combiiiutioas, as the le'^peetive deao es ol heatwiih li the 
severalcoinjiositions rt^qiiiie. Ail has studied the designs of uiiti- 
qiiity, and piodtieed fioin them vesseN e\eii nioie ixquisiie in 
form than the models b\ which ihcv have iueii sugmsied. 'File 
waie has been piovided hi siieh giadalious of (pialilv as to suit 
ever} station, fiom the highest to the lowest. It is to he si*iU in 
ever} coiinti}, and almost in eveiv house, thiough the whole extent 
of Anieiica, in niaiiv pails of \sia, and in most of tin* (ouiilries 
of l]urope. ^\| home it has siipejseded the h*ss t'li aniv \(‘s^els of 
pewter uinl of wood, and In its < la aptness has Iummi bi ought within 
the iiieaiih of out pooiest lioiisekeepeis. Foimed fioiii substances 
origiuallv of no value, the falnieutioii has iuduud Lihoiir of siuh 
vaiious classes, and cieated skill of such vaiioiisdi giees, that iieailv 
the whole value ol the amiuul pioduce iii.n be eoiisidiued us an 
addition made to tlie ma^s of national wealth. '^J'lie ahupdaiiec of 
die ware exhibited in eveiy dwelling is siillicieiit (widuiee of tin: 
vast augnienlntion of the mciinifactiue, whieli is also deinoiistiuted 
by the lupid inciease of the popuhtlioii in the dl^tlk'ts wheic the 
potteries have been established. 

The tia<le in ulas^ has uatuiull} incieased wilii the increase of 
our buildings and inhabituiits, Init it has had less e\lension in other 
countiies than iti beaut} would have enabled it to oblaiii, had it 
not been made the subject of a veryheav} tax. Foi, although 
that tax is diawn hack on expoitation, }et it rcaelnxs the foreign 
fonsunier charg<‘d with the iiiteiest on the additional capital which 
its oiigiiial pnvjiieiit icquiies, with the piutits on that capital made 
by the several hands tinough which it passes between the niauu- 
factuier and the shipper, and with the entire duty on whatever is 
broken in the convevauce from Uie first to the last. 


Wlicnevei 
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Whenever tlio same wise policy, Mhich dictated the repeal of 
die duty on silk, shall he extended toVlas-^', a policy the luoie oii- 
vious now that the dutv on salt, fiotii which the fossil alkali 
as a dux is niadejisis been ])ut an cud to, thcie isvcMv good ground 
to believe that tlie gl:t<^s-hnusrs uf this kingdom will siippl}, to a 
great extent, the st^'cral ina)k(‘ts of tln‘ world with tlieir produc¬ 
tions. 'J'he .same ohsci vatimi ina\ i)e applied to leather and to 
stationeiy, which, though niaintaiiiing the same pace as otli(*r 
goods ill the home maikcl,ha\(^ hceii ies(rained from thatexteiishe 
circulation abioad, to whicli tlu'ir excellence would entitle them, 
by Ae taxes im])os( <l ujiou them. 

We ha^e ihii'i taken a slight survey of the chief articles of iiii- 
tfonal piodiictioii; we liavc found in each an extensive advance, 
and if our limits would liavc pcniiiUe<l us to descend into nune 
ininiUt' detail, we should have bfcu able to show, that the iii- 
ereuse has laum eiai!\''allv uointi on dining the whole of the late 
reign, or at least fioni Iim^ juaia' of I7d.), and lias continued with 
ail acech rated jiace diuinii ilie lioveiinm ut of his present Majesty. 
The wlude of the aiitiual cxpoil" of JJiillsh pioduce and of foieign 
goods, on the average of the tliicc veins Jinincdiatelv following 
the peace of 171>o, amounted to f'l —not one lliiul 

ill value of the pu -cut exports of liiitish pioiluce alone. liow' 
these liav(* gradnailv ineiiased siiue that petunl ntav be seen in 
tlie following *<t:it(mcHt: 

Annual average exjioit.ition of Ihilisli 
produce and inamifav (uk s in tlic 

jeais 17a5, 1784 and 17^0.fll,Of)0,71S 

The same for the xeais ISO,', ISOl, 

aiul ISOj . . ‘.‘ 27,7^J(),f)S:J 

The same for the viais IS'Jl, 


and IS'iS .4o,'i8n,:}.)!) 

In a review of tlu* gieat iiileri sts which have, each in its le- 


spective degiee, conliihutcd to the piospeiitv of the eouiilrv, we 
iiaturallv look with peculiar iiiteiest to the mercaiitile shipping. 
It ma} be eoiisideieel as llu‘ iiidiment of that ]>ower to wliieli, 
under Providence, tlu' c'ivllizt'el world is indcbtc'd for the general 


scene of pe^ace and piospe'iity which it now displavs. The in¬ 
crease ill our mereuiitile shipping lias proceu'ded with so regular 


a pace, tliat the war seems to have had ii<i otheM' eilect on it, than 
to give roiisistencv and linniiess to its growth; like the ouk of 
which it is built— 


' per dainna, per e'lPilcs, ah ip'=o 
Ducit opes, aniniuinquc ierro.’ 


The progress of our shipping, up to tlie close of the last cen- 
liiry, has been carofulh ascertained and avrangod by Mr.Chalmei s. 
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He giveh ihe tonnage ol' JiritUh and tureigii slups which cleared 
out from the several ports of this kingdom, from the restoratiou 
of Charles 11., ta the \ear 1802; during which period, our own 
sliippiiig had grown fioni tons, to l,43f-),(i89 tons. At 

the eoinmeneenient <»f the pi'rioil lie has iv\iewed, the proportion 
of foreign shipping, whicli rleuird from our ports, to British 
shipping, was as one to two; and at the e<Mieliisjon, us two to 
seven. This pioporlhjii had, however, varit'd in favoiii t>f hneign 
shipping in the periods of wui; and of Biitish shipping in Uic in- 
temiediate periods of peace. The progres^i since the ^ear 180Q 
has continued, and from tons, tlie amount at that pe¬ 

riod, we arrived, in 18^:1, at n mercantile marine of lij,044 tons, 
navigated by lO'G,333 hands, in this, too, we incUule uni) siicli 
vessels* as are registered; the nuineroiis craft omplo)ed in the 
several inland canals and navigable rivtM's uie not noticed, nor 
have we an)’ means of estiinuting their toiiuuge or the number of 
hands eiiiploved in coiulm-tiiig them. '^I'hev form, hov\evcr, an 
impoitaiit featiiie in the wealth of the coiiimunitv, and niiist have 
kept pace with the increase in the iiniuber of canals, and of the 
goods cuiiveved from one pait of the kingdom to aiiothei liv their 
means. 

The quantitv of shipping d<u!.s nut appear to liave increased, 
during the last ten vear^, in the same ratio as in tlie pn cedjiig 
thirt). This mav he satisfaclorilv acconiiUsi foi. 'I'he niei- 
chant vessels liiied In goveimnenl, as truiispoits, or for oilier 
purposes, duiin<; (he later veais of the wai.Jiave lieeii added to 
those eniplo)ed in trade. 'rii<\sc* amounted to from *2(K),(X)() to 
.‘3fX),(XX> lolls. It must he considered, too, that in time of peace 
the same ipiantitv (»f shipping wiW f>e ade(|uat(^ to the ])Uiposes 
of a much larger comuieice tliaii in time oi v\ai ; because, in the 
latU'r, vojages are less expeditiousl) peifoiined than m the foimer, 
owing to detention for con\(n,to the suiliug in tleets, ami of 
course waiting fur their formation, and to the iate of the jirogress 
of a ileet being regulated hythat of tlie slowest stilling vessels of 
which it is composed. 

Owing to ihe diietmitionn in the value of monev the account of 
quantities is the most sati*'ructorv proof of the growth of wealth, 
when the exuniimitioii is caiiied tliroiigh so considerable a period 
as sixt) vears, and it is to that therefore to which wc have hitlicrto 
had recourse in this inquir) ; but for short periods the amount of 
a tax is quite suiliciriit evidence to show national advancement: 
and a reference to that criterion will, as far us it goes, be found 
equally satisfuctorv. 

Thus to take a single instance, because the most deliuite which 
we can ofter, the taxes on legacies and probates. We all know 

the 
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the anxiety maDifestod, in nunibeilciis instances^to evade the pay¬ 
ment of diesc 1>y deeds of gift, and other modes of disposition; 
yet tlie following table shows a very large increase in the amount 
of personal property transferred by testament. 

Amount Ilf Amount ofTat on 

T.t\ on Li*gdcie&. Probates. « 

1810 . . . X>20,y8;) . . . £4<24,02.6 

ISIA . . . . 0‘7.>,HO7 .... .'>0(J,854 

1811} . . . . .... ()S2.221 

182y .... ‘jyo,787 .... 70(i,805 

In tlie review we have now taken of the wcalUi of this countiy, 
we have endeavemred to conduct it in siicli si iiiaiincr an to avoid 
every disputable tfipic. It Inis hern our chief purpose to show 
that production lias universally incrciiscd; that much of tliat 
incresise, iiistesid cif being expended as it has aiiseii, has been 
added to the previously acciinuilated muss of general wealth; and 
that by this process the nation, as a whole, is beeome much more 
abtniilaiit in vwry specu^s of property tliun at any former period. 
We have thought it most )>rndent to avoid the dehateable qiiestions 
to wlial extent that iiiciease has u^aihed, oi what was the whole 
value of th<^ property of all the inlialiitauis of this kingdom at the 
bevcral periods of tlie close of ihi* Seven Years’ war—of the inde- 
jiendeiieeof Noith Aiin*iiea—of the peace of Amiens—and of the 
present time, ’riiough v\e louhl not avoid making such estiniatcB 
and calculations lor our own guidance in the course of our present 
examination^ yet wo do not think it light to submit the results to 
the public without far nioie detail than our limits will allow ; be- 
caiiNC witiuuit iIkiu we are avvaie that we might ^<llhjeet ourselves 
to the charge of ixuggeiatioii, or the siisjiieioii of sanguine cre¬ 
dulity. \V hethiT the propi^ity of the eouiitiy has iiicri'ustHl in a 
three, four, orti\e-fohl degree since the p<‘aee of 17b3, is a ques¬ 
tion on which men, aeeoiding to their ditlereiit lights and views, 
may reasonably ditb'r; but no man of competent infoTmation will 
hesitate to allow, that we have bean constantly advancing, that 
tlie whole ineoine has constantly exceeded the whole expenditure 
of the nation, and the sur]>lus regularly added to Uie previously 
acquired stock, has made us the richest people on tlie face of the 
earth* 

Wo miglit avoid adverting to that fertile subject of complaints 
and alarms, the National Debt, by siniply asserting, tliat as, with 
the exception of an annual payment of c£’()00,000, for about six¬ 
teen niillious owing to foreigners, the whole of the inteiest on it is 
paid by one portion to another portion of tlie same coiamunity; 
though some individuals may be the poorer, an equal number w ill 
be tlie richer in consequence of such payments; and that thcrefoie 
whatever may be its eft'ect in retanling the progress, it can be of 
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JDO weight iu slinking the evidence of the actual and independent 
amount^ of the wealth of the nation. 

We have no other objection to grapple with this important 
subject than its extent when compared witli the limits within which 
we must now' confine oiir&ehes. JVihaps we shall be able at some 
future time to examine inoie gcneiallx than we ha\c hitherto done» 
the nature of the funding s\stein, to estimate the oils arising from 
the careless expeiulitnie whieli it admits^ and the heav} taxation 
which follows iioin it; and to eompaiu them with the bcHelits 
ansing from the stimulus it applies to man} brunches of industry 
—from the eiirouiagenient given to ecoiioiu} b} preseuliiig secure 
means of making inteusl oven of the saialh^si sum that can be 
saved—fioin the great iiuiiihei' of ]nMsons who iheieh} become 
securities for tlie public tiaiupiillitv—fiom its tendenev to cieate 
amiddleclass in soeiel}—and lioiiithe nciessitv which it imjioses 
onourruleis of maintaining the most sniipiilous lidelitv in all 
their pecuniar} tiaiisictious with tlie public. 

That the inciea.se oi the iiatiouul debt has noteiideiic} to lessen 
production must be evident fioin what has been ahead} shown; 
for we have seen that in the peiiod of the largest and iiu»st ia)ud 
increase of the debt the pioduetioiis of the coniiti} have iii(i.st re- 
gulaily increased. Accoidiiiir to the able position of Mr. Mul- 
tlius, the pa}ment of the dividends— 

• will of course cltiniiiidi the doniaiifls ot flic persons taxed by diiiit- 
iiisliiiig tboir power ot purchasing; but to tlie exact amount that the 
powcis of these pcisotis aie dimiiiishecl, will the powers of the goveiu- 
meiU and those eiiijdoyed by it be iiicieased. If an estiUe of five thou¬ 
sand a year has a luoifg.igc upon it of two thousand, two families, bulb 
in very good circumstances, may be living upon the rents of It, and both 
liavc considerable demands foi bouses, iiniiituie, cniiinges, bioad elotli, 
silks, cottons, &cc. I'bc man who owns the estate is rertaiidy iiiiuli 
worse oft than if the inoitgagc-deod was burnt; but llic niamilartureis 
and labourers wdio supply tlic sdks, bioad-clotb, cottons, 8ic. arc so far 
from being hkcly to he benefited by sucli burning, that it would be a 
considerable time before the new wants and tastes of the enriched owner 
hod restored the former deiiiaiid ; and if lie were to take a fancy to spend 
bis additional incouic iu horses, hounds, and inciiial servants wdiich is 
probable, not only would the manufacturers and laboiireis who had before 
supplied their silts, cottons, and cloths, be throw'll out of employment, 
but the substituted demand would be vxry much less favourable to the 
increase of the capital and general resources of the country. The fore¬ 
going illustration represents inoic iicarJy than may be generally imagined 
the efteet of n national debt on the labouring classes of society, and the 
very great mistake of supposing that, because the demands of a consider¬ 
able portion of the comniunity would be increased hy the extinction of 
the debt, these iiicicased cleianiids would not be lialanccd by the loss of 
the demand fiom the fiindliidders and guvcniiiicnt .'—Mallhus on Pojntla- 
iton, vol. ii. p .S61i. .tiU idiiuui 


Without 
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Without hclievin;;* however^ the national debt to be an iintnixed 
evil, making oven allowance for the allc\iatif]g oircumstanceH which 
attend it, and placing in the opposite scale the benefits wbioh it 
confers, wc have no hesitation in admitting that, in its present 
extent, the balance is adveise to the iiitcicsts of the couiitr}'. Wc 
rejoice, therefore, in every one of the diminutions wliicli it* has 
recently niidergoiie, but iniicli more in the srowiim inimbers and 
wealth of the coinnuiiiit} ^^llich make the liui(kii lighter and 
lighter in e^ers succeeding jear. ^ 

Politicians of sici^rlaiii class are very fond of impressing on the 
public mind the deplorable stale of public afl'airs,aiihiiig from our 
debt and roiisecjiieiit taxation. Not only diu'ing the whole pro¬ 
gress of the hmg war.Mliirliieqiiired exery encoiirageinciit to per- 
fioveiaiici', but during the ]>eace which has followed, wdien the ob¬ 
ject ot tliutwai was areomplished, the condition of the roujptry has 
never ceased to be made the subject of lameiitatum, and her reco¬ 
very piououiiced to be hopeless. No remedies have been thought 
capable of saving her but such as the patient felt so strong a re¬ 
pugnance to tliat tlicy could not be safelv udininisteied. In spite 
of tiic doctors the obstinate patient not onlv .still survives, but is, 
to say the least, comale.scent. Whatever moitilicati<)ii may be felt 
4>y such adviseis, we can a.shure them, their case is not singular, 
^riie same gloomy lacc of proj>hets has t'xisled ever since the re¬ 
volution in 1()«SS; they have aivxays exhibited the same anxiety to 
adniini.ster their own remedies, which have alwsiys been as daringly, 
and yet as safely rejected. 

In J^avenaut foretold bis readers, that 

' It will he found in no long course of time, we shall languish and 
decay every year. Our gold and silver will be carried off by degrees, 
rents will fall, the puichase of land will dccicasc, wool will sink in Us 
price, our stock of sliippiiig will be diiiiinislied, tarin-houses will go to 
ruin, industry will decay, and wc shall have upon us all the xbiblc luaiks 
of a deeliiiiiig people.’ 

The Craftsman, in 17*)^, says, 

' The vast load of debt’ (iV fhfii amounted to less thanjift^ millions^ and 
the^per cents, were at 10.7 !) ‘ under w hich the nation still groans, is the 
true source of all those ealumities and gloomy prospects ot which wc have 
so much reason to complain. To this has been owing that multiplicity 
of burdensome taxes, which have more than doubled the price of the 
coiumoii necessaries of life wdthin a few years past ^ and thereby dis¬ 
tressed the poor labourer and maiiufcicturcr, disabled the fanner to pay 
bis rent; and put even gcutlcmcii of plentiful estates under the greatest 
difficulties, to make a tolerable provision for their families.' 

Ilolingbroke, in 174!), ^ declared that the aids in the nine last 
years, a;noiinting to fifty-five millions, w'as a sum that would ap¬ 
pear incredible to future generations;’ and Doddingtoii resigned 

M 4 a liu'iulive 
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m luci»dv« office» as lie aaserts, from pure disintereBtednese,' be¬ 
cause he BEw the couutiy in so dangerous a condition, and found 
himself so incapable to give it relief’ Hanway, in 1736, asserts, 
that * it has beeA a generally received notion among political 
arithmeticians, that Me may increase our debt to cue hundred 
miiiioiis; but they uckium ledge that it must then cease, by tlie 
debtor becoming bankrupt. But it is very didicult to compre¬ 
hend, if we do not stop at seveiitv-iive millions, where wc shall 
stop.* Hump, Black^tone, and Lord Kaimes occasionally indulged 
Uie same despoiidiug anticipations. Even Adam Smith warned 
the public, * not to be too conlideut that we could support, with¬ 
out great distress, a burden a little greater than that uhicii had 
been laid upon us up to the year 1777 then about one himdred 
and fifty millions. 

WeJbave, however, found by experience the fallacy of all these 
predictions; and vve trust tliat the faithful exhibition which we 
have here made, vv'iil at least inspire a tranquillizing confidence in 
our future destinies; at least, that it will satisfy the nuxst anxious 
minds, tliat so far as regards the national w^ealth, the national 
safety is in no way endangered. 

If, indeed, tlic picture w'e have drawn be, as vve believe it to be, 
a faithful resemblance of the actual state of things, another and p 
difierent question of vast importance arises; we then become con¬ 
cerned to know, how tlic vast accumulation of national piopcrty 
has been distributed among the various classes of the coniniunity. 
This is, however, difiicult to be traced, aud tlic best guide seems 
to be die advancement in the rate of expenditure whicli inav be re¬ 
membered or traced among all the inhabitants, in each different 
degree, from the lowest to the highest. In this inquiry wc may, 
however, avail ourselves of a paper laid before Parliament, in which 
the holders of stock are classed according to the amount of the 
dividends they are entitled to receive. Tlic funds may be consi¬ 
dered as the receptacle for that part of the savings of individuals, 
which has not been applied to increase the slock of their commo¬ 
dities in actual use or consumption. Wc limit oiir expression 
thus, for if the whole savings during the growth of the national 
debt had been absorbed in it, we should not have seen every spe¬ 
cies of property belonging to individuals, such as bouses, shorn, 
stores, bams, cattle, implements, and other objects, continuuly 
increasing during that growth; nor could we have had those 
greater operations, which required combined wealth, such as 
docks, canals, roads and bridgi^s, carried on to the vast extent 
which we every where notice. The mode in which this part of 
the savings of individuals has been distributed, may be seen by the 
following account. 



An Account of the Total Number of Persons who received Half-yearly Dividends in 182S. 
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The funiled property rlnRHificd in this paper may, for die most 
jKirt, be descrilicd ns li\ed ca])itiil, iiivesU'd for the purpose of 
nn.tiii^ iueomc with sccuiiU. It appears by another paper laid 
beloie l^iiliuiiicut, that of the HOC) luillioiiH of which the stocks 
consist, oi]|\ about 17*’ iiiillions cun be considered as iliictiiatinjjr^ 
and that the remuiiuler is eitlier in waiilKhip in Cliaiicerv, or the 
Kxebequer, or bclongiii*; to charities, corpornticais, niid trustee¬ 
ships, or is the tixed projierU of iiulix iduais. I n whal pci iods this 
enomious sum has been saved, what^ piopoitions ol the total 
suvinp;s it forms, or how iiuicli of the aiuuial interest on it is still 
fuither savotl and added to the ifational ^'apitaK would be diflieult 
to calculate; and if it could be caieuhited, w'oidil not be so im- 
pdftaiit as the t);ralif\inu di.stiibiition of it whnh this paper exlii- 
bits. The eft'ect of that distribution has been to enrich a nunierous 
middle class of society, that class whidi is the most disUii<;uishin^ 
ornament of this kingdom, and liest seei!rit \ against the eaeroach- 
iiieiits of arbitiai\ power on the oiu' liaii I, and the more degrad- 
ing t 3 Tauuy of an ignorant labbli* on the other. 

It appears, that onl of *2fS,47.> sluckdiohleis, there are 
C77>5(H of xuiioiis ineoiues Im low ,j'4()0 poi aiuiuin; atul onl> 
10 ,rt7J) above that sum. We see with miieh pleasure iieHrI> 
140,(KK)persons with funded ineoiues uiuler 'io jier aniiimi, and 
Jicarh' 13(),()(X) fiom to J'lie c!a*-s rereixinii: frcmi 

^^'200 to .i'OVX), tliough, as inizlil In' expec ted, less iiumerou.s, yet 
amounting to inoie than CO.OOO pet sons, founs another step in 
that giadual ascent, fioin the lowest to the highest ranks of pro- 
pert)', which has been legulaiix and almost insensibly formed; 
obvious!) as the constant accompaniment, and probablv as the ne- 
cessaiy' consequenee of the aeenmulation of gc'iierul weultli. 

'J'herc is no reason to suppose that other desciiptioiis of arcii- 
muluted property have bieii distributed in pifipoitiuiis very dis¬ 
similar to that in the public fLni(l.s. \\ ebave sidbeu^iit prt'Humptne 
evidence in the assessed taxes, that the middle classes have not 
only rupidl) increased, but have iiien ast'd in a proportion much 
greater than eitlier Uic liighesl or llie low est. ''i'iie iminber of per¬ 
sons keeping one horse for pleasure, since the ahulitioii of the tax 
on agricultural horses, is 148,7HB; those keeping two, 23,408; 
those keeping from three to eight, 15,704; and llio^e above ciftht. 
The same proportions may he seen in inuleseivaiits; tliose 
charged with one nve 40,218; tliose with two, 0,761; those wdth 
^threeand under live, 4,652; those with live and under eight, 1,506; 
and tliose with iiioie.than eight, only 618. l"he same view presents 
itself on locjking at the window tax. The houses charged with less 
than ten window's, arc 7^^5,110; those bc^twecii ten and twenty, 
178,334; those between twenty and tlihty, 36,485; those between 
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tliirty and forty, tlioso between forty and sixty, 6,3'2(i; 

tliose between sixty and one liundFed, 2,G4Q\ and those above 
one hiiiidivd, only 940. 

lx appears, iVoin the number of carriages kept for convenience 
or for luxury, that, M'hilst from the year 1804 to the year 1823^ 
the four-w^heeled carriages have increased from 13,2.30 to 2fi,799, 
or KX) per cent., the two w'lieeled carriages have increased from 
20,147 to 45,83(), or 125 per cent, livery view we gain either of 
income or of expenditure, tcuds to show the same result, that ihv. 
greater part of the additions made to tiie public wealth arc depo¬ 
sited in the hands of those who form the middle class of the 
nation, and increases lliat class by abstracting from the ranks be¬ 
neath them numerous ]>ersoiis, some of whom it gradually ele¬ 
vates to the highest places in society. 

No candid reader will su]>pose that wc arc inclined to under¬ 
value the real impoitanre either of titc lower or the higher classes, 
liotii arc useful in their stations, and l)oth imiispcnsahle in form¬ 
ing the grand and connerted total of tlie British Nation; but wc 
must still consider the classes which rise regularly rank above 
rank, in the gieat interval between the two cxlrenics, as forming 
the peculiar and ha])p\ cliaraclerislic of this kingdom. We must 
considt'r them tlic cljief, not the exclusive, dt'posilarics of the piety, 
the viitiie, tlie knowledge, tlie industry, the indepeiidciice, the 
valour, and tlie pat notisiii, which have produced, under the blessing 
of heaven, a degree of happiness unknown, to the same extent, 
in any other couulrv in the world. 

In tin* view of the subject which we are now' taking, the richer 
classes Mcein to act as stiinulauts for the ptirjiose of increasing 
production and consequently gcncial wealth. We hear of ciior- 
Jiious prices paid for early fruits, to furnish out splendid ciiter- 
taiiiineiils. ^J'his is sometimes coiidciniicd as wasteful profusion, 
ond it is lamented that such money is not hcslovvcd on those who 
want it. The follv and vaiiitv rather than seiiMialitv of such ex- 
penditurc in the intention of those, who are guilty of it, cannot be 
doubted; perhaps, how c'ver, it may be questioned, whether in this 
wav tlic general comforts even of the lowest orders are not unin¬ 
tentionally more increased, than lliey could have been by a cha¬ 
ritable distribution of the same sums among a few indigent indi¬ 
viduals. [ii fact sill'll prices aix' not paid in many instances, and 
if ten gardenerh obtain them, a hundred, |>erlinps a thousand, will 
make the atteinjit and fail. The first gam the highest price, but 
the next to them must sell at lower rates, those a little behind at 
.still lower, and in a few days, or at most weeks, the productions 
W'liich these high prospects of rew'ard havebi'ought to the markets, 
will become so coiiiuion, as to be within the reach of iliousands, 

who 
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wko ^vould ('ifhcr never have obtained them, or have obtained 
them at a much later peiiod and at much higher prices. 

We may look at another subject of luxury. It appears, that 
in the year J7()3, die number of four-vtheelod carriage^was 
13,904, at the present time tliey an; 2G,799, besides two wh^'led 
carriages, now 43,B3(), but at that day so inconsiderable in num¬ 
ber, as not to be deemed wortlu of notice in a iiuancial view. At 
the first-^nuned period, the number of coaeh-4nakcrB in London 
wts 36, who employed about 4000 mon, working at the difi'erciit 
branches of tlie trade; there aie now l3j,einp1oyiiij:; 14,(K)0 work¬ 
men. As the journe}nieii coacli-niakcis do not iiuilliply by 
natural means faster than die lest of llu* comniuiiity, the increased 
number must have been drawn fioni the other 4*^lusses of soeioty. 
lliey would not be diawn fioiii those nbo\e tlicir own stalioD. 
They must, tlicrefore, have bt^en eUnnted to that ftom some lo\ver 
rank; and though wc ina\ smile at its being calU^l elexatiuii, M*e 
should recollect that there aie degrees in all classes, llie same 
effect may bt* tiaced in e\er\ other liratich of tluit itidiistiy which 
the comfort or gratilicution of the higher classes puts in activity. 

If a project ho wild could 1 k' eiitertuined even for a niuiiicnt, as 
to divide the wealth of all the laigost owiierh anioiig all the otlier 
members of society^ it would be u scaiilv pittance to each; what 
would be carefully husbanded would be too sniuil to benetil anv, 
and wdiat would be squundcied, would piodtncoiih vice and idle¬ 
ness during the shoit period it would last. Tiie stinuiliis that 
would be withdrawn fiom the objects of ait and of Ui\uiy would 
induce a loss far very far exceeding uin gain, that ctuild be derived 
from die robbeiy. 

The physical powers of enjoy inenl of llie iirln st are nf>t greater 
than thosetif the classes beneath them; theyaic mvt more fret' 
from aiixietyn^ and aio more subject to the ineiiUil depressions 
which arise from iiiactivitv,8atietv, and the nbsenee of rational ex- 
citement. In the administration of their wealth, tlu^y aie,whetlier 
they will or no, mertdy stewards for the public. If tlu'ir capital 
be land, it cannot be otTupw'd by themselves; it must be let to 
odiers, whose activity ami skill draw from it the nect'ssaries and 
comforts cf life for ihcmselves. If the capital be in money, this 
too must be employed by otliers, whose profits, upon the whole, 
are nearly mfual to that which is retuined to the lender in tire 
shape of iirteivst. On the other hand, the moral benefit which 
fhe rich derive from tlie gradual advaiiceiiient of the iuU'nnediatr 
n0k8,far more than repays them for the advantages they adventi¬ 
tiously confer in die administiatiou of tiieir extended property. 
The ancient barons residing in their castles, in the centre of their 
domains, surrounded by thoir tenants, or rather their slaves, wero 

under 
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ut^r iio external iatfHeuoe but tliut of force. The ostiiaate that 
itiiglit be fonncil of their character by oUiers, had litUc or no 
power to correct their conduct. The murmurs of their vassals, 
or the threats of their iicighboiiring equals, were eidicr stifled or 
fh'fled. There was then no sneli power as that of Public Opinion* 
That powei has been generated by the creation of the intermediate 
ranks of society, and in tiie same propoitioii as those ranks have 
risen in iiiuiiliers and in intluinice, has the salutary controul of 
their judgment been exercised M'ith greater efl'ect on their more 
elevated foliow-citJzeiis. No man is so far raised above others, 
as to come in collision only with his equals in rank and wealth. 
The close contact, tlie scarcely perceptible gradations, and the 
universal circulation of intelligence, not to say the desire for jmli- 
tical consequence, all contribute to make tlie highest dependant 
on the good opinion of those in inferior stations. 

The increased wealth of the middle classes is so obvious tllat 
we can neither walk the flelds, \isit the shops, nor examine the 
worksliops and store-luumes, without being deeply impressed vidtii 
the changes Mhich a few years liu\(* produced. We sec the fields 
better cultivated, tlie but ns and slack-} aids more fully stored, tlie 
horses, cows, and sheep mote aliutidant and in better condition, 
and all theiiiipleineiitsof husbandry improved in their order, their 
construction, and their \alue. In the cities, towns, and villages, 
we liiid shops mure numerous and better in their appearance, and 
the several goods more sepaisited fioin eai'h otiier; a division that 
is the infallible token of increased sales. We sec tlie accumula¬ 
tion of wans of every kind adapted to the purses, the wants, and 
even the wliiins of everv description of customers. This vast in¬ 
crease of goods, thus uiiiversall} dispersed, is an indication and 
exhibition of flourishing circiiuislances. it may be traced into all 
the inanuructoi'ies, and observed in the masses of ravv materials in 
each, in commodilies of every kind iii their several stages of pre¬ 
paration, and in all the subdivisions of those stages, by which not 
Old} tlie increase of wealtli is mniiifosted, but the modes by which 
it is acquired uie practicidly illustrated, if we could ascend u little 
higher and examine the accounts of tlie bankers in the metropolis, 
and in the piovineial towns, small as well as large, we should find 
tliut the balances of iiioiicy lestiiig witli them, ready to embrace 
favourable cliungc^s in tlie price of any commodity, or to be placed 
at interest as beneficial securities present themselves, are increased 
to an enormous amouut. This indeed may be fairly inferred from 
the low rate of interest in the floating public securities, from the 
prices of the funds, from the avidit} with which every project for 
the eniplo}iiieiit of capital is grasped at, and from the general 
QOinplaint, almost the only complaint heard, that there is now no 

way 
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way of making interest of monev. The projects for constructing 
tunnels, rail-roudsy canals. Or bridges, and tlie eagerness with which 
they are embraced, are all j>roofs of that accumulation from savings 
whicli the iiitcnnediate ranks of scK'ioly have, by ])uttciiccand]>ct- 
severance, boon enalded to foiin. The natural effect of this ad-* 
vancement in possessions has been an ad\ance in the enjoviiients 
which those possessions can adunuistor; and we need not be sur-* 
prized at the general diffusion of those gratitications which were 
formerly called luxuries, but which, from their familiarity, we now 
describe by the softened, and exclusutdj Englisli, term comforts. 
This is manifested in our houses, in their tiiUbhing, in thcii deco¬ 
rations, aii<l especialU in Uie iiiiiiieious comcnic'iices, witli wln<'li 
they are stoied. 

The merchants of Ijomhm forl\ or fifty jeais sine*' li\oil In the 
dark lanes in which tlicir <'oiiiiti]ii*-lioiises aie still to he found, at*' 
with their cleiLs a meal at two o'clock, and rctiuncd to 

the desk to write Uieir K tiers, h\ whieti t!u‘_\ weio often oecupi«‘il 
till midnight. The shop-keejxis Ined heliiiid their shops, their 
best ff(M»r was let to lodgeis, and tew oiil\ of tlie wealthier of them 
could afford a lelieat fiom tlie hiistle ami tlie eaits of the citv to 

ft 

the surrounding \illu&res of Islmuton, liackiuw, or Camheiwell. 
The wateiiiig-plart^s which ha>e spiung upon the whole coast 
of Kent and Sii>^e\wt‘U’ llu n iiiikii<<wn to tlio'-e classics of tiadei s 
who now, by occasionallv it soiling to them and sjx miiiitx theio a 
part of what the\ can spate fiom their annual saxiiigs, rontiihnU* 
largely to niaintuiu the iuliulnlaiits in eomfoit and respectability. 
We do nut assert that all who fieijnent such places can affonl 
to spend W'hat their excursions ret]line. But w'C have lenson to 
believe that extravagance in ihis wa\ is not so common as many 
people suppose; and even wlieie it euiinot be justified, as no ev- 
penditure l^wiid income can lie, short escapes from tlie crowded 
streets of Lcmdoii to the eomiti \ or tlie sea-side are amongst the 
most pardonable of all atts ol dissipation in their natnie, and 
least injurious in their degree. It is gratifying, too, to find, that 
in a period during which this pasKion has prevailed more than 
ever, and wiiile the tradein of I^ondon have been tripled in miniher 
and multiplied tenfold in extent of dealings, we mean within the 
last thirt} years, the prf)portioiiale number of bailkrupteirs has 
greatly decreased. W e give the average annual miniber of bank¬ 
ruptcies for the years 

1791, 179‘2, 1703. 8]fi 

1891, 1802, 180J.J,H)8 


1811,1812,1813.2.228 

1821, 1822. 1823 . 1,134 

In the tneaii time much eoirespondetil impiovcmeiit in many 


ic>pects 
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respects is \isiblc in Uie habits and inaiincis of the inhabitants of 
oi^r cities. The inoiiiiiig drinkings have ceased, and the taverns 
have diminished fistcr than even the population and the wealth 
liave iucrcased. 'J'lic pleasures now eujujed arc more rational, 
more healthful, and more improving than the clubs, the smokings, 
aud the compotatious, on which tlieir predecessors of tlie last ge- 
nerulion expended so much of their savings aud their time. 

h * ■ • « ^ • • 

vve Visit tlie country we experience the same pleasing euio-* 
lions us are coinmiinicuted on the conteniplation of the increased 
enjo}iuents of the city- We do not see, indeed, among the 
funnels sncli great stiides, hut we see universal advancement. 
The pudits on their cupituK ai(' nece>«tarily lowir, and their 
growth coiisequenlh liss lapiil; hut in the lust huty or fifty yeais 
they, too, have iiiudc c<msKlcia]>Ie piogiess. Whilst they have 
exchanged the woik of the haiuU for that of the head, they have 
exchanged also the loiiiul ijoik of the ploiighniaii for ganneiil.s 
iiioie suitable to ihcir iiiipioved coiidilioii. 'riit'ir houses are 
more coniniodious and betlei fiinii'vhcd; caipets, Cniiiii-phitos, aud 
glasses, are to be seen instead of stone lluois, tit nchci'i, and drink¬ 
ing horns. Tlieir v\ ives and iLiughte* s, upon w horn the t idiueinent 
of society inutiily depeiuls, aie geiiciallv heltei educuUd, and aie 
able tt) attract then iinshaiids and biotlieis fioni the fairs aud the 
maikels at an cailiei houi, and with Kss fjctpiciil breuclies of the 
rules of sohiiily tliuii v\eu‘ piaclised in tlie last gt^iieration. The 
couiUiy inn is no longer snpciior in iii‘atiuss or comiorl to the 
fanner’s own house, 'riils v\as otherwise foiinerly: wc can re- 
nieiiiber in a town little iiioie than a htindied miles from Tendon, 
v\heu the fust cuipet and the tiist uinbiclla wcie scon in it, and 
that not iiioie than fo]t\-ti\e veuis ago. In a \isil to the sunie 
place lost siiuimer wo had nicuiis of u^eitaining that few' houses, 
even of the smaller tradt^smen, weie witlioul the hist comfoit, and 
few indi\idnuls unprovided v\ith the latter. In respectable dwell¬ 
ings, stone oi biick fluois v\ere at that time general in the best 
houses in our countiy villuge<%, and a large settle with a liigh buck 
to piotect the fuiiiily from the wind, which pencilatid thiougli 
iiuiubeiless cracks and eievices^ was tlie most \aluable piece of 
furuituic in the coinmou apaitmeiit. I'lie kitchens were adorueil 
vvitli pewter plates for the family and with trcnclieis for the ser¬ 
vants, aud liuiii or tin cups weie used for diiiiking. They were 
scantily supplied v\itli spoons, kiiiveir, and folks; and in some of 
the fanners’ houses, each guest was expected to bring his ow'ii 
knife, vihile a lock of wool was placeil by tlie plate or tiencher to 
serve us a substitute for a fork. 

If v\c look at that respectable poilion of the commiiiiity in part 
occupying aud in part letting their own estates, the country geii- 

tlcincu. 
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tlaoMa. wo ■hall fuid them risiag ia their otyfe of jivtag atad in 
ail the coaiforta of tefined life. By tlie effect^ of eateucM com- 
meit% and unmufactures on the produce of their laud their reiitB 
have been aMwe duin doub|a^;wtthHi the last fuity years $ the libe¬ 
ral pi^aesions, presenting a more eataasive lield, athivd greater 
fimilities for placing out their weU ednealfed younger sons; whilst 
the great decline in the mterest of money enables them to charge 
their estates* when they have occasion to do so, with suitable pro¬ 
vision for the females of their family, on lery easy tcnns. 

Among the manufacturers we see some with {nrincely yet well 
merited fortunes. But there is a numerous class inferior to them, 
who have amassed and are amassing cousidurable wealth and dis¬ 
pensing emploiymeut to thousands of their poorer iieighliours. 
We have had occasion before to iiolico the iiicieascd population 
of Manchester, Leeds, Binniiiginiin, and several otlier places 
v^hich have been the scenes of Uieir operations. Forty years ago 
we were well acquainted with those places, with the fortunes which 
vrere then eiiiojed, and the habits then pt evading. On recent 
visits, after a long absence, wc felt a degree of astonishiiieut whidi 
We cannot describe, at tlie changes winch have taken place; we 
do not speak of the numerous individuals, v\ hose futlicrs or grand¬ 
fathers had almost within recollection, hanih emerged from the 
roudition of day-labourers, and whom we now found the owners 
of magnificent establishments for single iiistaiices prove little in 
a case like this; but we allude to tlu' immense addition to the 
buildings, tlie improvemeut in their coiistnictioii, and the general 
advance which tlmir owners had made in all tlie liberal tastes and 
enjoyments of life. 

As locg as the prinneval curse shall remain on the soil, labour 
must be me forerunner of eujoynieut; the land must bctfllM.and 
its fruits be brought fordi b} the sweat of the brow' of those who 
subsist upon its produce. There must be, in the most polished 
as well us in the rudest state of societv, scniic, whose lot it is to be 
hewers of wood and drawers of w'utei; who must be destined to 
such employments as requiie strength and industr> more than 
krtowledge or talent. Knowledge and talent will, however, have 
a constant and necessary tendency to draw from tlie lowest classes 
of labourers some of their numbers, and raise them to a situation 
in comfort and ease superior to that of their fellows. As these 
advance in property and it 1 ^rea 8 e in enjovments, others in turn 
occupy tlieir station, and are a little elevated above their former 
equals; this process continues step by step, each rank advancing 
a little, and each constantly drawing recruits from those but a 
sli^t remove below them. 

If W'e look, however, to-our own country, wc may maifc, with a 

little 
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little retrospection and nvitli due refleclionj the gradual improve- 
meat tn the qondition even of the lowest of all die classes of whidi 
society is composed. They have partaken of diose advantages 
which have been universally diffus^, in an eminent degree. In¬ 
creased cleanliness and bealmj and consequent longevi^,are among 
the most duuacteristic blessings of the present day—^in all these 
the poor have shared peibapi^ in more tlian equal proportiou with 
the rich. Their food also has gradually become of a better kind 
than formerly. Without culcriug oirtlie question of the healthi¬ 
ness of diifereiit kinds of aliinciit, it is sufficient for our present 
purpose to show that Uie food now used hy the labouring ranks in 
this country is of a iiioro expensive desmption tlmn could be 
afforded by llicni in past periods. \\ lieatcu bread, which is now 
almost univcisally eaten, and even fastidiously sflectcd by the 
labouring poor, has been grudiiall) introduced with the gradual 
nccumulation of the general wealth of the coinniuniCy. 

At the comiueucciiieiit of the roi^ii <•{ the late king, barley, lye, 
or oaten broad, was the iiiiiversul food of the working population. 
As late as the year the rjuantitv of barley grown in England 
was equal to that of wheat; it is now upt more than oiic-Uiird of 
it, tliough die propoition con\eite<l into mall has been increased. 
Sir Frodi^rick Morton Eden s.ivs, ' about tifty years ago so little 
was the quantity of wheal nsvd in tlu county of Cumberland, that 
it was only a ri<di family lliut a perk of wdicat in the course 
of the }ear, and that was used at Cliristmas.’ Not much more 
than tifty years ago barle> bveud was the uuivcisal food in the 
western counties, nut merely of the laboureis in husbandry, but 
of those small farniers, then iiioie iiuuicioiis than at the prekeut 
time, who tilled witli their own hands the scanty portions of land 
which Uiey occupied. In the counties nearer to the motropoib 
the use' syf wheateii bread spread at an eaiiier period, and as 
wealth circulated from that central |)oini to the extremities, tlic 
use of it gradually exteiiri(*d. At present, we believe, even in 
Lancashire, in Wales, and in Cornwall, the use of wheat has be¬ 
come almost universal. 

The increased consumption of butchera^-ineat beyond the rate of 
increase qf jmpulatiou is a clear nidieation that the use of it must 
have descended lower in the ranks of society Uian formeriy. 
appeared, in from tlie tirsl repoit of the Committee of ^ 
House of Commons, appointed to take into consideration die 
means of improving the waste lands of the kingdom, that the beasts 
sold in London were of die following average w'eights: 

In I7d2 . . cattle, 370 lbs. . . sheep, S8 lbs. 

In 1794 • - cattle, 4G2 lbs. . . sheep, 35 lbs. 

At the present period, as far as can be collect^ from various 
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f6urcM" of iniforinntionj 4h^e avara^c weight df cattle ie 800 (bs* 
batlof sheep 90; but the increase iti the numbers amuany slaugh¬ 
tered has been greater than the increase of weight. It appears 
that, whilst the population, from 17&ito 1824, has been augmented 
at tfite rate of seventy-eight per cent, lite consnmp^n of butdiers- 
meat has increased at the rate of 115 fkr cent. ISesides this,tiiere 
has 'been a correspondent increase hi ibe consumption of bacon, 
and salt pork, butter and cheese. The introduction and the gene¬ 
ral diffusTOn of tea and sugar, those admirable substitutes for fer¬ 
mented Kquors, have assisted iu improving the condition of the 
poor by supplying a beverage, thl^'adoption of which has tended 
to diminish intoxication, one of the chief causes of the indolence, 
wastefulness, and rudeness, which once disgraced the lower ranks 
of this countr^^ Whilst the nuinbors of our people have increased, 
ihe consumption of these wholesome ai tides has increased still 
more. That of both has been more than doubled, in a space of 

tm>6 in which the number of consumers has only increased one 
half. 

The dwellings of the poor ha\e been no less improved than 
llicir food. It is not nedHsary to go back to those early periods 
of our history when tlie great mass of the people lived in wooden 
bwtbs, without glass windows or diiinnies. W e speak of a period 
widiin our own recollection. It is not many years ago that the 
Cottages in tlie country had no flooring but that wdiich nature 
furnished, and that a composition of lime and sand was behold 
by the neighbours of him who enjoyed such a refinement, as a 
luxuiy to be envied. The mud walls were rarely covered with 
any coat of pltttteriiig; there w as no ceiling under the straw roof, 
and when any chamber was in the house, it was accessible only 
by a ladder or by a post with notches indented to receive the foot 
lA climbing to it. I'iie dot>rs and w indou s did not close aufficieiitly 
to exclude the rain or the snow, and in wet weatlier puddles 
were Scattered over the incqualitii's in the mud floor. It is now 
rare'hi the country to see a cottage without a hrick or stone or 
M'ood floor, witiiout stairs to its chambers, without plastering oil 
the walls, aikl without ooors anil u indows tolerably weather-tight. 
The furniture aqd domestic utensils are increased and improved 
with the bouses. '^Flie paucity and Uie homeliness which appeared 
forty or flfty years agb picsent to the recollection of those who can 
remember the state of that day, a striking contrast with the Com¬ 
parative abundance and conv<>inence which are now exhibited. 
Instead of straw beds; and a single rug for a covering, are substi- 
futed fearer or flock beds, seycral blankets, sheets, and often a 
cotton quilt. Chairs and tables occupy the place of benches and 
joint stools. Wooden trenchers have given way to eartiienware 
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plates end dUhes, and to the irop pot is Jiow commoply added the 
gridiFonp ftyiag-paUp and sauccuans« The enumeration of these 
articles may seem trifliiig^but let any one* who smiles at it, fol* 
low an English traveller through less advanced countriesp he will 
find how true it is that these little things are great to little men* 

The clothing of our poor has advanced with the progress of 
dieir olher enjoyments. The linsey-woolsey garments which for¬ 
merly served as a harbour for dirt, both to males and females, have 
been thrown asidcp and their place occupied by others more 
flexible aud oftener renewed. I'his may be the cause in part of 
the immense increase in the quantity of soap for which the duty 
is paid. Within the last foity 3 ears it has gradually increased 
from thiily-fivc to niuct}-fi\e million pounds. 

The must important and, mc may addp the most pleasing part 
of the duty imposed on us in this division of our extensive subject 
is to show—not that poverty does not exist—not that it is no evil— 
not tliat it is a condition to uliicli neither sympathy nor aid is to be 
extended; butp that in this couiitrv the evil has been gradually di- 
ininishiiigp botli in the nuiubor of the persons who are the objects 
of it and in the degree of piivution to which they am subject^. 

In Mr. Chalnici&'b Estimate of the Comparative Strength of 
Great Brituinp we find some facts and calculations which eluci¬ 
date tlie relative numbers of the poor and the rest of the com¬ 
munity ill the reign of King A\ illium. It appears that the num¬ 
ber of familiebp of all dcbcriptioiis, fiom that of the king down 
to those of the gipsies and beggars, tlieii a mimerous classp was 
]p349poB()p and those of the lahouieis, out-sm'antSp cottagerSp aud 
liaupersp was 764,000, or somewhat more than one-half. Ac¬ 
cording to an e**timate of what would be the pioduce of a tax on 
windows in 161 ) 6 , when the licailh-tax was to be abolished and 
one on wiildowH substituted, it appears 4hat of the houses calcu¬ 
lated, but perhaps erroneously, at 1,300,000; those inhabited by 
persons receiving aims amouiilcd to 330,000; those by persons 
not ph}ing to chuixdi and ]>oor to 380,000; and those by defaulters 
from distiess or fraud to 40,000, leaving only 550,000 capabft of 
paying the tux. By an account imule iij) at the tax-odSce in 1708 , 
tiie number of houses actually paying the tax was 508,516, whilst 
that of those inhabited by the poor and incapable of paying it, Wfs 
estimated at 710 , 000 . We do not place implicit coulideiice in 
these'early estimates or stateuientb, nor adduce tliAi as precise 
data to be relied on. We give them merely to show what, in the 
apprehension of the bcst-iiifonned persons at tliose perjpds, and 
according to tlie best calculations, was the proportion borne by 
those whom poverty rendered untaxablc, to those who were capa¬ 
ble of Gontributiug to the public cxigcucios. 
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^ There can be no doubt but that at each of those periods die 
itHitiberB who escaped taxation were more than dltose who actu¬ 
ally contributed; ftnd Aat the same state of things continued to a 
■ later day, though, from tiie want of exact data, we find it imfms- 
sible to trace the precise |ibiiod at which it ceased. The houses 
charged to the window tax hi 1601 were 9^,164, and those 
not charged 6 . 51 , 739 , thus showing the payers ^<tlie tax to be 
nearly as three to two of those beneath its reach. But'it* is not 
to be inferred that all houses with less than seven windows are 
occupied b^f those who ha\e no‘other property than the labour of 
their hands. conUar\ is iiotoiioiisly the factj and if of tlie 

persons living in houses of less than sexeii windows, one fourth 
should be found to be jiossessed of some property besides tlielr 
labour, the ptbportion of the ri<‘li ami iutennediate classes to tlie 
, absolute poor, would ajiprar as two to one, a proportion that 
never existed in tins coiinln in any former age, and to which none 
of^the other countries of Kuropo iieaily approach. 

■I'he attention of scicutifiG men at the present period is ac¬ 
tively alive to the disco\cn of new' powers, or new means for iu- 
citiusin^ the utilit\ of those ulread) known, and applying them to 
mechanical purpubcs, to lessen tlie expenditure of the strength of 
men and animals. Tliougli iiiaii} of the projects afloat may utterly 
fail, there is reason to liope that the spirit abroad may in its eflfects 
diniiiiisli yet farther tlie necessity for the more degrading and 
disgusting occupations of mankind, and thus continue gradually le 
elevate eveiy' class of the community. In this view, also, we cannot 
too highly apolaud the general disposition iiowrinanifested for the 
education of tile poor.^ Its tendeiic}, especially under the direction 
of the National Institution, the most comprehensive plan of the 
whole, is to further thg* pi ogress of societ}, by qualifying the 
poorest to rise iu the scale, and hy impressing upon their miiuls 
at an early period the iuipoituiicc of older, the taste for as well 
to the faculty of rending, and the value of the civil and religious 
iik|fitutioiib of their country. 

^Itbougli we have not alluded, in this review of our progressive 
condition, to the opinions of our ubstract politicians, w'e have not 
been umnindful of their theories, nor neglected to inquire what 
part of our present condition has been owing to the great discoveries 
111 political^ciencC which they affirm to have been made. We 
fcanuot discover that those great reforms, which they have advocated 
and represented as indispensable pre-requisites, have had any 
share ia guiding 118 to our national prosperity. Our monarch en¬ 
joys still tlie prerogatives of his high dignity, and retains all the 
power reauisite to put the laws in force. The peerage still 
continues hereditary, and still executes judicial as well as legisla¬ 
tive 
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ti«e functionffj The House of Cominous has never been puriiied 
according to the new iiiventiuns, nor have 4iny of the electois 
been deprived of their ancient frauchises, except in two or three 
instances^ m hcr^ they nutoriouHly abused them. The estates of 
the largerj)roprtelors have not beou divided; nor have llie tithe- 
holders been made lo relinquish the property which lliey possess 
by iddisputable titles. Our courts of law are still regulated by 
those ancient^ and as piiilosoj^hers affirm, barbarous rules, which 
form the common law ; and au unpaid body of magistrates conti¬ 
nues to execute the subordinate diiiii's of Justices of the peace 
without the assistance of any Mslein of codification, according to 
ihc new pattern, eitluer coinpeiidioiis or expanded. Our univer¬ 
sities arc still devoted to llie educaliuu of youth»> Uieir revenues 
are not seized, nor are the colieneh converted into rcce|Haclcs foi' 
invalided soldiers and sailors. The pulpits and the leading desks 
iu our churches uie filled i>3 mcII educated and full grown men, 
and not yet appropriated to the higge^st bo^sof the parish riiarity- 
sdiouls under tlic direction of the church wardens. Neither the 
creed nor tlic cateehisins, wlii(*h aic said to be only means of 
teaching mendacity, have ^et been banished from our numerous 
schools. Our distant posscs'-ioiis have not been abaudoiied—nor 
any part of the funds coniiseutod. 

If the state to which weliavc* arrived without the aid of the 
reformers be such as to satk^^fy the public that theirs was not the 
kind of reform which wv needed, it may ]>os.sibIy induce the re¬ 
formers ihcinsidvcH to agice to suspend tlie practical adoption of 
tlicir schemes till a century or two more shall have given time fur 
9 furtlicr trial of the constitution under which we have proceeded 
bO far in our auspicious course. 


Art. VIII .—Fahy Legends mid Traditions of the SoiU/i of Ire^ 

land. )ip. 

"pOPULAR Talcs reeoniineiid themselves to the autiquaiy 
by illustrating the oiigiii or' eonnectioii of different races of 
men; to the philosopher, us being usually the vehicle of sortie 
physical or mural truth, sometimes of some inysteiy; and to the 
general reader, as cxliihiting specimens of national iiianners, and 
affording innocent and not irrational entertainment. On all these 
grounds, and more especially upon the two last, the little work 
which is under our review has claims upon our attentiob. It is 
indeed a goQd sample of Irish humour, which is not suffered 
to evaporate in the telling, chough the compiler has cleansed it 
from what is gross in tlie process of filtration. This particular 
commendation wc give, because we happen to b< acquainted with 
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m veiy filthy venioti of oae of his I^gersSs. The oitode pf tetliiig 
these stories is indeed a happy exhibition of the species of style 
nvhich has been judicionsly adopted hy the author* Never iiide- 
licatCj it 18 easy, and yet is precise enough for its purposes — 
Colloquial without being coarse, and )> 1 easing from the coherence 
of its parts and the natural transition of its colours. Add to 
this a provinciality of idiom, which, without obscuring the lucati- 
ing, seems to stamp a certain authenticity upon the narrative. 
It is like the peat-taste of whiskey, which vouches the liisli origin 
of the liquor, and is soon liked aiui appreciated for its own partir 
cular flavour. We think, in conclusion, that we pay this storicr the 
highest possible compliment in exprcs:>xiig our belief that if 
Ariosto had written in prose and intermixt a little of his own 
Ferrarese dialect with his Italian, he would have toh\ liis hii- 
xiiorous tales like the author of the Fairy I.egemh ami Tuidilhas 
of the South of Ireland, This may be thought strong praise of 
the author’s felicity of language; but, after having been long 
wearied and disgusted with silly cuiicatuic-s of Irish diction in 
song and in farce, where the worst species of English vulgarity is 
passed off upon us as genuine Irish, by the mere ludp of some 
slang about Pot and ShileUtok^ it is exceedingly pleasant to meet 
with something which we can bvUeoe to be Irish. We belii^ve it 
to be so, as we often feel assured that a portrait is u iiLeness, 
although we are unacquainted with the person whom it was dtv 
signed to represent. Such, in both cases, is the effect of indi¬ 
viduality and consistence of fcatuios. 

The species of style in wdiich this work is written (which 
should rather be designated as easy reading than as easy imV/z/g) 
is often considered as a small qualitication. If things, however, 
are valuable from their rarity, excrilenre of this kind is indeed 
valuable; the more so as the author must be guided rather by 
bis own tact than by any fixed rules; must steer by the light of 
his own star rather than by the assistance of a compass. 

Such are the merits of the pilot with whom arc about 
to embark. But illustration is always better than description, 
and we proceed to our proofs; the difficulty lies in selection. 
We will, however, begin with the Legend of Botllc-hill, though 
its length will compel us to make some breaches in it, and our 
analysis must take off much from the ease and spirit with which 
it is told* 


- * In the good days when the little people, most impudently called 
fairies, M'ere more frequently seen than they are in these uubdieving 
times, a fanner, named Mick Purcell, rented a few acres of barren 


ground in the neighbourhood of the once celebrated preceptory of 
Stourae, situated about three milcv from Mallow, and thirteen ffoni 


the 
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" beBiHifidjpity j^oUcd Cork.'* Mick Jiud a wife niid fandy; they 
all did what they could, and that was but little, for the poojr man bad 
no child grown ui> big enough to help him in his work; and all the 
poor woman couhf do was to mind the children, and to milk the one, 
cow, and to boil the potatoes, and carry the eggs to market to Mallow ; 
but with all they could do, 'twas hard enough on them to pay the reut.^ 
Well, they did manage it for a good while; but at last came a bad year, 
and the little grain of oats was all spoiled, and the chickens died of the 
pip, and the pig got the measles— sie was sold in Mallow and broti^ 
almost nothing; uiul popr Mick found that be had'nt enough to half pay 
his rent, and two gales were due. 

' AVliy, then, Molly,” says he, wdiat'll we do 

* Wlshu, then, tiiavoumeuc, whatM'ould you do but take the cow to 
tlie fair of Cork luid sell her/* ^nys she; and Monday is fair day, and* 
M> you must go lo-inorrow, that the poor beast may be rested a^aiir the 
fair/' 

* ** And what'll wc do when slie's gone ?*’ says Mick, sorrowfully. 

» Never a know I know. Mirk; but sure God won’t leave us with¬ 
out him, Mick; and you know how good be was to us when ]>oor little 
Jiilly was sick, and ue had nofhiiigat all for him to take, that good doc¬ 
tor gentleman at Ballydnhin eonie riding and asking for a drink of milk ; 
and how he gave us tAVO shillings; and how he sent (he things and the 
bottles for the child, and gave me niy breakfast when I went over to 
ask a question, so he did 3 and how he caiiic to see Billy, and never left 
4 >fi'his goodness till he w'as quite well," 

' “ Oh ! you arc always that w'ay, Molly, and I believe yon are right 
after all, so I won't be sorry for selling the eow ; but I'll go to-niorrow, 
and you must put a needle and thread through my coat, for you know 
’tiB ripped under the aiiu.” 

AccouUngly, on the morrow, Mick departs with his cow;— 

* 'Twas a fine day, and the sun shone brightly on the walls of the old 
abbey as he passed under them 3 he then crossed an extensive moiiiitaiu 
tract, and after six lung miles he came to the t(>p of that hill—Bottle-hill 
*Xis called noAv, but that Avas not tlie name of it (lien, and just there a 
man overtook him. Good inorroiv,” says he. ** Good Morrow, 
kindly,” says IMick, looking at the stranger, who was a little man, you*d 
almost call him a dwarf, only he was'iit quite so little neither: he had a 
bit of an old, wrinkled, yellow face, for all the Avorld like a dried cauli¬ 
flower, only he had a sharj) little nose, and redeyes, and white hair, and 
bis lips wci-e not red, but all his face was one colour, and his eyes never 
were quiet, but looking at everything, and although they wore red^ they 
made Mick feel quite cold when he looked at them. In truth he did not 
much like tlic little man's company 3 and he couldn't see one bit ot bis 
legs nor his body, for though the day was warm, he was all wrapped up 
in a big great coat. Mick drove his cow something faster, but tue little 
man kept up with him. Mick didn’t know how he walked, for he was 
almost afraid to look at him, and to cross himself, for fear the old man 
would be angry. Yet he thought his fellow-traveller did nut staem to 
walk like other men, nor to put oac foot before the other, but to glide 
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<nm iougii rood, rough enough \X wan. like a JH^Aavr, iriibout 
Mbc and wkliout cflbrt, JVIius heart trembled within hiku, and he said 
a prater tp himself* wiabiDg he hadn't come oat that day* or that be was 
on Fair-hillj or th^ he haon’t'the cow to uiiudj that he might mo away 
from the bad thing—wheiii^ In the midst of his fears* he was again ad¬ 
dressed by his companion/ 

The stranger* finding that be is going to sell his cow, offers to 
become the purchaser* and to give an empty bottle* which he pro¬ 
duces* in exchange; this proposition is of course received at fiist 
with scorn* but after some admirable dialogue Mick finally con¬ 
sents* and the little man leaves him with the following directions. 

' "When you go home* ne\cr niiiul if your wife is angry, but be 
^iet yourself* and make her sweep the room clean* bct the table ont 
right* and spread a clean cloth over it; tlicn put the bottle on the 
ground* saying these woitlb: " Uuttle* do your duty," and you will see 
toe end of it 


Mick accordingly goes home, niutteiing pra}cr 8 * and holding 
fast the bottle. 


^ " And what would I do if it broke,” thought he. " Oh ! but 1*11 
take care of that." So he put it into his l)os(>n]* add w'cnt on anxious u* 
prove his bottle* and doubting of the reception he .should from hib 
wife I balancing his anxieties with Ins expectation, his feais with his 
hopes* be reached home in the evening* and surprised his wife* silting 
over tine turf fire in the big chinnicy. 

' " Oh! Mick* are y«>n come back ’ Sure you w'crc’nt at Cork all 
the way! What has happened to you } Where is the cow ^ Did you 
sell her ? How much money did you get for her ^ ^Miat new s have 
you } Tell us every thing about it." 

' ** Why* then* Molly* if you'll gi%c me time, I'll tell you all about it. 
If you want to know where the cow is* 'tisn't ]\lick cam tell you* for the 
never a know docs he know where she is now/’ 

' ** Oh ! then* you sold her; and where’s the moneys** 

^ " Arrah! stop awhile* Mfdly, find I'll tell yf»n all about if *’ 

* " But what bottle is that under your waisteodt ?" Stii<l Molly, spying 
its neck sticking out. 

' " Why* then* be easy now, can't y<ni," says Mick* " till I tell it to 
you;" and putting the buttle on the table* " Thai's all I got for the 
cow." 

* His poor wife was thunderstruck. ** All you got! and what good 

is that* Mick ? Oh ! I never thought you were such a fool; and wbatMl 
wc do for the rent, and what-" 

' " Now* Mtdly," lays Mick, " caii*t you hearken to reason ? 
Didn’t I tell you how the ohi man, or whatsoeseV he was, met me—no* 
be did not meet me neither, but he was there with me—on the big hill* 
feid how be made me sell him him the cow* and told me the bottle was 
the only thing for me ?" 

* ** Yes* indeed* the only thing for you* you fool!” said Molly* seizing 
the bottit to burl it at her poor husband’s head; but Mick caught it, 

and 
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and quietly be tnhided the old inae'tf qcivfce) foolNbiNl bis wife's 
gFB^^ and placed the botUe again in his bosom. Poor Mdlly sat down 
white Mick told her his story, with many h eroashig tlhd blessing 
between him and harm, His wife could not wip believii>||^ him, parti- 
cnlarly as the had as miffli faith in fairies as she had in the priest^ who 
indeed never discouraged her belief in the fairies; maybe, he mchit 
know she believed in them; and may be bo believed them hiiaself. Site 
got up, however, without saying one word, and begaa to sweep the 
earthen floor with n bunch of heath i then tdie tidied up every thing, and 
put out the long tabic, and spread the clean cloth, for she hod only one, 
upon it, and Mick, placing the bottle on the ground, looked at it and uud, 
" Bottle, do your duty/' 

* there ! look there, mammy !" said his chubby eldest son, a 
boy about five years old—** look there ! look there!" and he sprung to 
Ids mother's side, as two tiny little fellows rose like light from the bottle, 
and in an instant covered the table with dishes and plates of gold and 
silver, full of the finest victuals that eser were seen, and when all was 
done went into the bottle again. Mick and his wife looked at every 
thing with astonishment, they had never seen Mich plates and dishes 
before, mid didn’t think tlicy could ever admire them enough, tlic very 
sight almost took away their appetites; but at length Molly said, 
** Come and sit down, Mick, and tiy and eat a bit; sure you ought to 
be hungry after such a good day's work." 

* cf then, the man told no lie about the bottle/' 

' Mick sat don ii, after putting the children to the table, and tlicy 
mode a hearty meal, though they couldn’t tustc half the dishes. 

‘ Now," says Molly, " I wonder will those two good little gentle-* 
men carry away these fine things again ?" They waited, but no 6ue 
came; so Molly put tip the di*^1ics and plates very carefully, saying, 
** Why, then, Mick, that was no lie sure enough ; but you’ll lie a rich 
man yet. Mirk Purcell." 

* Mick and his wife and rhildien went to their bed, not to sleep, but 
to settle about selling tlic fine things they did not want, and to take 
more land. Mick went to C'ork and sold his pbite, and bought a horse 
and call, and began to show that he was making money; and they did 
all they could to keep the bottle a secret; but for all that, their laudkird 
found it out, for he came to Mick one <lay and asked him where he got 
all his money—sure it was not by the farm ; and he bothered him so 
much, that at Inst Mick told him of the bottle. His lundlonJ ofierod 
him a ded of money for it, ]fut Mick would not give it, till at last lie 
offered to give him all his farm for ever: so Mick, who was very rich, 
thought he'd never want any more money, and gave him the bottle: hue 
Mick was mistaken—he and his family spent money as if there wws no 
end of it; and to make the story short, they became poorer and poorer, 
till at last they had nothing left but one cow; and Mick once more 
drove his cow before him to sell her at Cork fair, hoping to meet the 
old man and get another bottle. It was hardly daybreak when he left 
home, and lie walked on at a good pace till he reached the big hill: 
the mists neie sleeping in the valleys aud curling like smoke wreaths 
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vpoD Att httmn heath aioiwd him. The sun rope on hb left^ and jyst at 
bm fcet a lark sprang from its grassy eouch and poured'fbrth its joyous 
matin song, ascending into (be dear Uue sky^ 

* Till its mm a speck hi the airiness blending. 

And thrilling with music, was meUiM in light.*'' 

' Mick crossed hkaself, listening as he advanced to the sweet song of 
the lark, but thinkii^, notwithstanding, all the time of the little old 
man | when, just as he reached the summit of the hill, pod cast his eyes 
over the extensive prospect before and around hiin, he was btarijied and 
rqjoiced by the same well-known voice ; " Wdl, Mick Purcell, 1 idd 
you# yon would be a rich man." 

‘ “ Indeed, then, sure enough I was, that's no lie for you, sir. Gooil 
morning to you, but it is not rich I nm now—but li.ivc you another 
bottle, for I want it now as much as I did long ago } so if you ba\e it, 
sir, here is the cow fur it.” 

* ** And here is the bottle," said the old man, smiling; you know 
what to do with it,*’ 

* Ob ! then, sure I do, as good i iglit 1 have.” 

^ " Well, faren'cll for ever, Mick PurccU: I told you, you would be 
a rich man." 

' ** And good bye to you, sir," said Mick, as he turned back ; uutl 
good luck to you, and good luck to the big hill—it wants a name— 
^ttle-hill.—Good bye, sir, good byeso Alick \Yalkcd back as fast as 
he could, never looking after the nlute-faced little gentlcniaii and the 
cow, BO anxious was lie to bring luiuie tlic bottle.—Well, he ui rived 
with it safely enough, and called out sis soon as he saw Molly—“ Oh ! 
sure I've another bottle !" 

' " Arrah! then, have you ? why, then, you're a lucky man, Mick 
Purcell, that’s what you ai'c." 

*In an instant she put every thing light; and Afick looking at his 
bottle, exultingly cried out, “ llottle, do your duty " In a twinkling, 
two great stout men with bigeudgeU issued iioiii the bottle (I do not 
know how they got room in it), and bclabouiLd poor Alick u‘id his niie 
and all his family, till they lay on the ilutjr, ulien in they went agtdm 
Mick, as soon as he recovered, got up and looked about him; he thought 
and thouglit, and at last he took up his wife and his children; and, leaving 
them to recover as well as they could, he took the bottle under his coat 
and went to hfs landlord, who had a great company ; he got a servant 
to tell him he wanted to speak to him, and at hist he came oat to Mick. 

* « Well, what do you want now ?" 

* ** Nothing, sir, only I have another bottle." 

* ** Oh ! ho! is it 88 good as the first?" 

* Yes, sir, and better; if you like, 1 will show it to you before all 
the ladies and gentlemen " 

' ** Come along, then." So saying, Alick was brought into the mat 
hall, where he saw bis old bottle standing high up on a shelf: “ Ah! ha!" 
he to himself, “ may be I won't have you by and by." 

'' “ Now," says his landlord, '' show us your bottle.” Mick set it on 
tbh floor, 0 ^ uttered the words: in a moment the landlord was tumbled 
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on Iho floor; locnee and[^;ontlenion, Bcrrantfi and nil, Were rttnidngf end 
roaring, and sprawling, and kicking, and shrieking. Wine cii{)s and 
salvers were knocked about in every direction, until the lancflord called 
out Stop those two devils, Mick Furcell, or I’ll have you hauged.'* 

• They never shall stop,” said Mick, '' till I get my own bottle that 
I see up there at top of that shelf.” 

' " Give it down to him, give it down to him, befbfe wu are all 
killed !” says thC landlord. 

' Mick put his bottle in his bosom : in jumped the two men into the 
new bottle, and he carried them home. I need not lengthen iny story 
by telling how he got richer than ever, how his son married his land¬ 
lord s only daughter, how he and bis wife died when they were very old, 
und how sonic of the servants, fighting at their wake, broke the bottles; 
but still the hill hiis the name upon it; ay, and so 'twill be always 
Ihiftlc-hill to the end of Ibe wuihl, and so it ought, for it is a strange 
stoiy!’—pp. So—102. 

Every one will bo struck by the general likeness this tale bears 
to that of the Buttle-ln)|i; and we may recognize also in it some 
tiuits of the Arabian Nights. In the first pait, the slaves of the 
bottle play the part of the slave of the lamp in the story of 
Aladdin, one of the first arts of whose ministry, it W'ill be recol¬ 
lected, is to cover a table with piovisiuns. In the kccond, we 
see them ovcrcising tliat odd system of rewards and punishments 
enacted by the supeinatuial deivises in another tale, who, as the 
case appealed to tlicin to icqiiire it, tmned theiiiscUes into aspers 
for the benefit of the in\okcr, or beat him witliin an inch of 
bis life. Two such odd coincidences could hardly aiisc but out 
of one conunoii cause, and we iiiiist ascribe the Legend of' the 
Jiottle to an oriental origin: to which, indeed, almost all stories 
must be referred. For, read one in Alltennnis, or read one in 
Joe M/7/cr, and aflerwar<ls turn to the Bib/iothPque Orientaie of 
Herbelot, the Tales o/’ ^ t*arrot, Arabian lights, or Persian 
Taks^ and, in one or otliir of these, wdll be found the parent of 
the plant, preset ved in these two horli sicci of European anecdote 
and fable. 

As well fur the purpose of illustrating the nature of the tales 
and style of the iimrator, as for that of proving the identity of 
fables in general, and therefore the necessity of attributing them 
to one common origin, we will extract parts of another, called 
the Legend of Kiiockgrajlon ; which, with the former, is to be 
considered as an average specimen of the collection. 

' There was once a poor man who Ihcd in the fertile glen of Ahcrlow„ 
at the foot of the gloomy Galtec mountains, and he had a great hump 
on his back: he Icmked just as if his body h^ been rolled up and placed 
upon his shouidere; and his bead was pressed down with the weight so 
much that htf chin when he was sitting used to rest upon his knees fur 
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support. Tbc coitnliT people were rather sbj^of meeting him in snjr 
loiiCM>ine place, for tuougfai poor creature, he was as harmless and as 
iiiofiensive as a new-bom infant, yet his deformity Was so great, that he 
srarccly appeared to be a human creature, and some 91-ininded persons 
had set strain stories about him afloat. He was saifl to have a great 
kiiowled^ orherlw and charms; but certaiD it was'that he had a mighty 
skilAil hud in plaiting straw and rushes info hats and baskets, which 
was the way he made his livelihood.' 

This poor little fellow, who bore the nickname of Lusmoir, 
from a sprig of fairy cap or lusmore which he always wore in iiis 
straw bat# was belated one evening, in returning from Cahir to 
Cappagh, by the old moat of Kuockgrafton. As lie sate down 
discons( 4 ate enough— 

* Presently there rose a wild strain of unc^hly melody upon thocar 
of Iktle Lusmore j he listened, and he thougut that he had never hcaid 
such ravishing music before. It was like tbc sound of many voices^ 
each minfdmg'i^ud blending witli the othei so slriingcly, that tluy seemed 
to be one, though all singing difterciit strains, and the nords oi the song 
were these: 

* JJa latan. Do Mori, Da Luatt, Da Moi i. Da Lvan, Da Mori, wlwu 
there would be a uioincnt's pause, and then the round of melody w'tnf 
on uaio.* « 

* Lusmore listened attentively, scarcely drawing his breath lest he 
might lose the slightest note. He now pLiiiily perceived that rlie singing 
was within the moat, and though at first it had rharmed him &o much, 
be began to get tired of hearing the same round sung o\er and over 
so often without any change; so availing himself of the pause when the 
Da Laaa, Da Mori, had been sung tliice times, he took up the tunc 
and raised it with the words auguA Da Cadtne, and then ^vciit on singing 
with the voices inside of the moni, Da Luan, Da Mott, finishing Uie 
melody, when the pause again came, uith aagtn Da C</r/o/<. 

* Tlra fairies within Kuockgrafton, for the song nas .» taiiy melody, 
when they heard this addition to thtu tune, ucie so much ddighted, 
that with instant rcsohe if was dcleiniiiicd to bring the mortal among 
them, whose musical .nKiII so far exceeded thciis, and little Lusmore wus 
conveyed into their company with the eddying speed of a whirlwind. 

' Glorious to behoJd uaa the sight that burst upon him as he came 


* Hic author, amongotliei obsirraUuns ilUislratou of this legend, add# tlic lulloaiiig 
eaplanatory note:— 

* To render the words nf tlio ftiir^ song (dignitying Monday, Tnesdav, and ^T•dne•- 
day) statable to the Kngli^ti nader, they .ire given accordiug to ilitir bound in pic* 
fcwnce to the ourrect spcUfiig, wiucli would be *• Dia Ludin, Dia Miiut, agus Dia Cca* 
dadne.” 

* In Zrisb the word dia*, dk, or de, is prefixed before the proper names of the wc^ 
;dajs, agreeably toUie Latin, hut contrary to ihc custom of the languages of modem £u- 
rope, in which the connaon name, day, is subjoined to tlic proper name of the wci^ 
day - thus, as in the Latin, Dies Solis, Dies Iaiiis, Dies Maitii, so in the Irish, Dia 
Bob, Dia Luin, Dra Ifairt - the ancient name of Siitday has in modern thttee been 
clumged into Dia DomliDa (pronounced Doua)^ according to the Cbriituia LaCio, most 
proimbiy introduced by tlia tler;*y.'—p. Sa. 
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clown Ihrongh the nioBt^ twhrUng round and round and rcmndwifh tlid 
ligbtncas of a straw, to the sweetest music that kqd tiyne to \m motion. 
The greatest honour was then pud him, for he was put up above al) the 
izmsiciaiit, and he bad servants 'tending t^KMi hioif and every thing to 
bis heart’s content, ai)d a hearty wdbome to ally and in short be was 
made as much ot as if belHsi bera the first man in the laud. 

' Presently Inisinore saw a ^at cxinsultation goinc, forward among 
the fairies, and, notwithkanding all their civility, be felt very mneh 
frightened, until one stcjfping out from the rest came up Co mm and 
said,— 

** Lusmore ! Liismorc! 

Doubt not, nor deplore, 

For the hump which you bore 
On your back i« no more; 

T^k down on the floor, 

« And ^iew it, Lusmore !'* 

' When these words were ssiid, poor little Lusmore felt himself so 
light, and so happy, that he thought he could have bounded at one jump 
over tlie moon, like the cow in the liistoiy of the cat and the fiddle ^ and 
he buw, with inexpressible pleasuie, Tiis hump tumble down upon the 
ground fioni hi:i shouldci's. lie then tried to lift up his head, and fie 
clid bo with becoming catitioii, Icaring that he might knock it against 
the ceiling of the grand hall, nhcrc he was > he looked round and round 
again with the greatest w'oiidei and delight upon every thing, which 
appealed more and more beautiful; and overpowered at beholding such 
u resplendent scene, his head grew dir^y, and his eyesight became diin* 
At lust he fell into a sound sleep, and when he awoke, he found that it 
was broad daylight, the sun shining brightly, and the birds singing 
aw'cctly; and that he was lying just at the f(X)t of the moat of Knock- 
grafton, with the cows and sheep grazing pc.iccably round about him. 
The first thing Lusmore did, after saying his prayers, was to put his 
hand behind to feci for his hump, but no sign of one was there on his 
back, and lie IcKiked at himself with great pride, for he had now become 
a well-shaped dapper little fellow ; and more than that found himself 
in a full suit of new clothes, wliich he concluded the fairies had made 
for him.’ 

Of course Lusniore*s story* circulates fur and wide, and an old 
woman, ' out of Decie’s country, in the county Waterford/ 
biings a peevish little hump-bucked inuii, her sou, all the way to 
the moat of Kiiockgrafton, in hopes of relieving him from hia 
Immp, and getting a new suit of clothes, as had befallen little 
Jmsmore. 

' .lack Madden, for that was the humpy man’s name, had not been 
bitting there long when he heard the tunc going on within the moat 
much sweeter than before; for the fairies were singing it the way 
Lusmore bad settled their music fur theiii,*ai]d tlie song was going on ; 
Da huaiig Da ilior/. Da Luan, Da Da Luan^ Da Mart, augus Da 
CadiHCj without ever stopping. Jack Madden, who was in a great bniry 
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la' got quitof bli batnfi, oeter ibonglit of ^tiag until: Um fatrieit bud 
donci or etching for a Aitiog opportunity to raise the twe higher again 
then l^isoiore ; lo having licard them sing it over seven tipies 
without stopping, out he bawl^ never nunding tiaxt, or the huipwr 
of 4;he tune, or how he coiibl bripg his in properly, qygus Pa 

DardinCf augM Da Hena^ thinking ‘that if,one day was good, two were 
better; and that if I^smore had one new suit of clothes given him, he 
should have two, 

' No sooner had the words passed his lips than he was taken up and" 
whisked into the moat with piodigious force; and the fairies came 
crowding round about him with great anger, screeching, and screaming, 
and roariug out, ** who spoiled our tune ? who spoiled our tunc ?*' and 
one stepped up to him above all the rest, and said— 

“ Jack Madden ! Jack Madden ! 

Your words came &o bud in 
The tune wc feel glad in;— 

This castle you're had in. 

That your life wc may sadden : 

Here*s two humps for Jack Madden." 

And twenty of the strongest fairies brought Lu&more's hump and put it 
down uppu poor Jack's back, o\cr his own, where it became fixed as 
firmly as if it was nailed on with twclvcpenny nails, by the best carpenter 
that ever drove one. Out of their castle they then kicked him, and in 
the morning when Jack Madden's mother and her gossip came to look 
after their Tittle man, they found him half dead, lying at the foot of the 
moat, with the other liunip upon hl<! back.*—pp. 23 —32. 

This atory, the imitation of which by Parnell must be familiar 
to our readers, is to be found in so many countries that wc can only 
■account for its frequency by supposing it to have boon dropt by 
the way by our eastern aiu'estors in tlioir long over-land migrations. 
It is told in Spain very nearly as it is in Ireland. A huni|)-backefl 
man hears some small voices singing * Lams y Maries y Tlfter- 
coies tres,^ and completes tlnnr song by the addition of * Jueves 
y T 7 eri?es y Sabadoseis.^ 'J'lie faiiics, \\ ho were the songstcis, are 
so pleased at this, that tlicv inimediately lelieve him from his 
hump, and dismiss him with honour. A stupid fellow, afflicted 
with the same deformity, ha\ing got wind of tins sto^, intrudes 
upon them, and oficis a new addition to their song in * Y Do¬ 
mingo siete* Indignant at the breach of ihytiini, or at the men* 
tioQ of the Lord's day, which is a tender snlyect with fairies, they 
seize the intruder, and, according to received gcnie-^practice, over¬ 
whelm him with a shower of blows, and aend him oft with Ills 
neighbour’s hump, in addition to bis own. Hence * y domin^o 
siete^ is a common Spanish comment upon any thing which is said 
or done mnl’O^ropoSm ^'faere is a German and also an Italian 
version of this anecdote, with some variations, in which last there 
if one additional circumstance deseiving notice. The fairies take 
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off their favpurke’i hump with a saw of butter# sema verun mo 
do/ore, without any pain to him; a mode of operation, whiseh we 
earnestly recommend to the consideration of onr nioTia/ practi¬ 
tioners at Surgeon^s HalT. In the same letter of Redi, which pre¬ 
serves the Italian version, is also another tale, which we cannot 
help citing, both becaure itwpears to be the origin of one which 
we are apt to consider as olaoincstic produedon, and because it 
seems to prove thepositioni with which we ^et out, that such ori* 
^inal narratives usually contain some esoteric doctrine; which, 
however, in many instances, will not bear carriage. A youth, like 
Whittington, sends a lie, and she, cat, as a venture, in a merchant* 
ship; and these full into the possession of a king whose dominion 
is overrun with rats. Accordingly, he rewards the owner with im¬ 
mense riches; and requites another, ulio, in thc^hope of receiving 
yet greater wealth, had remitted to him precious goods, with two 
kittens, the children of the Italian Whittington’s cats. 9 This fable, 
again, is of eastern origpi. An Asiatic prhice, we recollect 
rightly, receives a present of a cabbage from one, and rewards the 
donor with money: he has a gift of money from another, and 
stnds him an ofF*»et of the cabbage in return. 

Our extracts have already been unreasonably long, and yet we 
rniinot deny ourselves the pleasure of adding one more to themi. 
It shall be Daniel O’Uonrke—a line Dutch picture of night¬ 
mare, rivalling in its way the sublimcr vision of Burns. Daniel 
had been to a feast at * the master’s,’ on tiic return of the ' young 
master’ from foreign paits; and thus he tells his story. 

* Well, wc had every thing of the best, and plenty of it; and we ate, 
and wc drank, and we danced, and the young master by the same tokca 
danced ivith Peggy Barry, from the Bohereou—a lovely peung couple 
they were, though they are both low enough now. To make a long 
story short, 1 got, as a body may say, tlic same thing as tipsy almost, for 
1 can't remember ever at all, no ways, how it was that I left the place: 
only 1 fiid leave it, that's certain. \VclI, I thought, for all that, in my¬ 
self, I'd just step to Molly Crouahan's, the fairy w'oman, to speak awotd 
about the bracket heifer what was 1)cwitchc<]; and so as I was crossing 
the Stepping-Stones ot the fonl of Ballyaslicnogh, and was looking up at 
the stars and blessing myself—for why ^ it was JLiady-day—I missed my 
foot, and souse I fell into the water. Death alive !” thought I, "rU 
be drowned now!" However,! began swimming, swimming, swim¬ 
ming away for the dear l^fe, till at last I got ashore, somehow or othet; 
but never the one of me can tell how, upon a dtssoiuie islaTul. 

* I wandeied and wandered about there, without knowing where I 
wandered, until at last I got into a big bog The moon was shining as 
bright as day, or your fair lady's eyes, sir, (with yonr pardon for mention¬ 
ing her,) and I looked east and west, and north and south, and every #ay, 
and nothing did I sec but bog» bog, bog;—I could never find out how 1 

got 
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fotintoii; uid my besit grew cold with fear^ for aure and certain I was 
timik wvttkl be my fame place. So 1 sat down upon a atone which, 
■•{{Ood ludK wonM have k, waa cloac by me, and 1 b^an.to scratch my 
hcM^and sing the l^th g o uc wh a n all of a a^clen the moon grew black, 
and 1 looked iip> and saw aomethiag for att the world as if it waa mov¬ 
ing down between me and it, and I coidd not tell vtbat it was. Down 
it came with a pchHtce, and looked at me ftkU in the face; and what was 
it but an eagle) as fine av>ne m ever dew firmn the kin^om of Kerry. 
So he looked at me in jtbe face, and says he to me, " Daniel 0‘Ronike," 
says he, " bow do yon do?" ''Very well, I thank yon, air,” says I: 

1 hope you re well wondering out of my senses all the time how an 
eagle came to speak like a <Jliristiaii. “ What brings you here, Dan ?" 
says be. '* Nntlihig at all, sir,*’ says 1; " only I wish 1 was s^e home 
again." '* Is it out of the island you want to go, Dan ?" says be. 
" ’Tib, sir," says I: so I up and told bin how I had taken a drop too 
much, and,fell init> the water; how I swam to the island ^ and how 1 
got into the bog, and did not know my way out of it. " Dan/* says he, 
after a minulb*s thought, " though it was y|pry improper for yon to get 
^drunk on Lady-day, yet as you are a decent, rober man, who 'tends mass 
well, and never flings stones at me or mine, nor cries out after us in tlic 
>iields-^my life for yours," says he ; “ so get up on my back, and grip 
me well for fear you'd fall ofl, and I’ll fly you out of the bog.’* " I am 
odraid," says I, " your honour’s making game of me j for who ever heard 
of riding a horselwk on an eagle before ?” ’Pon the honour of a gen- 
tlemao,** says he, putting his right loot on his breast, "| am quite in 
•earnest; and so now cither take my ofler or starve in the lK)g—besides, 
1 see that your weight is biukiiig the stone.** . , 

* It was true enough as he said, fur I found stone every minute 
going from under me. I had no choice 3 so thinks I to myself, faint 
heart never won fair lady, and this is fair persuadance:—“ I thauk your 
honour,’* says 1 , " for the loan of your civility 3 and I'll take your kind 
differ.** I therefore mounted upon the back of the eagle, and held him 
tight enough by the tluxjat, and up be flew in the air like a lark. Little 
1 knew the trick he was going to serve me. ITp—up—up—God knows 
bow far up he flew, " Why, then,'* said 1 to him —thinking he did not 
know the right road home—very civilly, because why?— 1 was in bis 
power eutirely;—" sir/ says I, " please your honour's glory, and with 
humble submission to your better judgment, if you’d fly down a bit, 
you're now just over uiy cabin, and I could be put down there, and 
many tbauks to your worship.'* 

' " Arrai, Dan,** said he, “ do you think me a fool ? Look down in 
(he next field, and don’t you see two men and a gun ? By my woid it 
wibdd be no joke to be shot ihis way, to oblige a drunken blackguard 
that 1 picked up off of a could stone in a I>og.'* " Bother you,*' said I 
to myself, but I did not speak out, for where was the use ? Well, sir, up 
he kept, flying, flying, and I asking him every minute to fly down, ami 
all to no use. “ Where in the world are you going, sir ?" says I to him. 
' Hold your tongue, Dan,** says he: “ mipd your own bwineis, and 
don't be interfering with the business of other people." " Faith, this is 

my 
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my business, I ilnnk,** says F. Be cjuict, Dan," says he: so I said no 
more. 

' At last where should we come to, but to the moon itself. Now you 
can’t see it from this, but there is, or there was in my time a reaping- 
hook sMcking out of the side of the moon, this way (drawing the figure 

thus o-t on the ground with the end of Lis stick). 

*" Dan,*’ said the eagle, “ Tin tired with this long fly j I bad no notion 
'twas far." “ And iny loni, sir,” said I, “ who in the world axed you 
to fly so far—was it 1 ? did not 1 beg, and pray, and beseech you to stop 
half an lioiir ago?" ** Tlieixi’s no use tHiking, Dan,’*«&aid he ; ** I'm 
tired bad enough, so you must get olF, and hit down on the muon until 
1 rest myself." '* Is it sil down on ilie moon ?" said 1 ; “is it ujxjn 
that little round lhin&«, IheiP why, then, sure Td fall off in a minute, 
anil be kilt and spilt, and smashed all lo hit^; you are a vile deceiver^ 
so you are.” “ Not at all, Dan,” said lie ■ " you ran catch fast hold of 
the reaping-hook that’s stifjking out of the s dc of the inAin, and ’twill 
keep yon up." “ I won't, then," said I. “ May be not,” said he, quite 
quiet, ** If you don’t, iiiy man, I shall jiiht give you a shake, and one 
slap of my wing, and send you down to the ground, wlicrc every bone in 
your body w ill he smashed as small as a drop of clew on a cabbage-leaf 
in the luorinng.” “ Why, then, I’lu in a line way,*' said 1 to myself, 
'c f»ver to have come along with the likes of you j” and so giving him a 
hearty curse in Irish, for fear he'd know w liat 1 said, I got off of his back 
with a heavy heart, took a hold of the reaping-hook, and sat down upon 
the moon, and a mighty cold seat it was, I can tell you that. 

* When he had me there fairly landed, he turned about on'me, and 
said,'' Good morning to yon, Daniel O'Rourke,” said he: think 

I’ve nicked you fairly now. You robbed iny nest Inst year,” (’twas true 
enough for him, hut how he foinul it out is Imrd to say,) “ niul in return 
you ai% freely welcome to coed your heels dangling iqwn the moon like 
a cockfhroiv." ' 

In spite of all his rcinoiisijaiiecb the unconscionable eagle flics 
away with a loud laugh, leaving poor Dan ^ roaring out for the 
bare grief,* in which condition lie is speedily visited by the man in 
the moon. "J'liis gcntlcniair.s liospitality docs nut inurli mend his 
case. 

' Dan,” said the man in ilic muon, taking a pinch of suufl when I 
was done, “ you must not stay here.” " Indeed, sir,” says I, '' 'tis 
much agaiust my will Tni here at all; but how am I to go back Y* 

’Fhat's your business,” said he, “ Dan: iiiiiic is to tell you that here 
you must not stay, so hc ofl' in less than no time.” “ I'm doing no 
liarm,” says 1, “ only holding on hard by the reaping-hook, lest 1 fall 
off.” '' That's what you must not do, Dan,” says he. “ Pray, sir, 
says I, may 1 ask how many you arc in* liiuiily, that you would 
not give ai poor traveller lodging? I'm sure not so often you’re 
troubled with straugci*s coming to see yon, for 'tis a long way.” I’m 
by myself, Dan,*' says he; “ but you'd botirr lot go the reaping-hook.” 
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Faitli, and with your leave>" Kays 1, I'll not let go tbe 
** You had better, Dau^" says he again. ** Why, then, my little fel¬ 
low," says 1, taking the whole weight of him with my eye from head to 
foot, there are two words to that bargain; and I'll not budge, but you 

may if you like." Wcf'll see how that is to be," says he } aiul back 
be went, giving the door such a great bang after him (for it was plain 
he was huQcd), that 1 thought the moon and all would fall down with it. 

* 1 was preparing myself to try strength with him, when back 

again he conies, with the kitchen cleaver in his hand, and without saying 
a word, he gave two bangs to the handle of the reaping-hook that was 
keeping me up/-and wkap! it cauic in two." C-rood luorniiig to you, 
Dan," says the spiteful little old blackguard, when he saw me cleanly 
falling down with a bit of tlic himdle in niy hand ; " 1 thank you for 
jrour visit, and fair weather after you, Daniel." 1 luid not time to make 
any answer to him, for [ was tumbling over and over, and rolling at the 
rate of a fox-hunt. God help me," says I,'' but this is a pretty pickle 
for a decent Alan to be seen in at rliis time of night: I am now sold 
fairly." The word was not r>ut of my month, when whiz ! what should 
fly by dose to my car but a ilock of wild gce-«c •, and the ouid gander, 
who was their general, tuiiiiiig nl>out his heiid, cried out to me, Is 
that you, Dan?" 1 was not a bit daunted now at vvhal he suid, for I 
was by this time used to tdl kinds of btdiiilmuit, and, besides, I knew 
him of ould. “ Good mornnv to you," says he, Daniel O'llourkc; 
how BTC you in health this iiioriiiiig ?” Very m'cII, sir," says I, I 
thank you kindly," drawing my breath, for 1 was mightily in WHiif^of 
some. I hope your honour's the same." “ 1 think ’tis falling yem 
are, Daniel," says he. “ You may say that, sir,” says I, And where 
arc you going all the way so fast ? ' said the gander. So I told him how 
1 hafl taken the droji, and liow I came on the island, and how 1 lost my 
way in the bog, and how the thief of an eagle flew me up to the imxm, 
and how the man in the moon turned me out. Dan,'* sahl he, ]'ll 
save you : put out your hand and catch me by tbe leg, and I'll fly you 
home." " Sweet is your hand in a pitcher of honey, my jewel,’’ says I, 
though all tbe time I thought in niy*^elf (hat I don't much trust you ; but 
there was no help, so 1 caught the gander hy tbe leg, and away 1 and the 
other geese flew after him us fast as hops.’ 

The ' ould gander’s* leg serves poor Dan’s turn hardly better 
than the eagle's wing; and the trip ends with his being dropped 

* plump into the very bottom of the salt sea! Down to the very bottom 
1 went, and 1 gave myself up tlieii for ever, when a whale walked up to 
me, scratching himself after liis night's sleep, and looked me full in the 
fecc, and never the word did he say, but lifting up Ills tail, he splashed 
me all over again with the cold salt water, till there wasn't a dry stitch 
upon my whole carcass ^ and I heanl somtbody saying—'twas a voice I 
knew too—'' Get up, you dicnkcn bnifc, off of thatand with that I 
'woke up, and there was Judy with a tub full of water, wbtcb she was 
splashing all over me;—for, rest her soul! though she was a good 
wife, she never could bear to sec me iu drinks and had a bitter hand of 
her own,’ 
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Our readers will perceive tliut we are muuti pleased witli Uhs 
little work; we confess that, like the miser, ' wc must touch 
something real/ for real that may be called 

- * which daring to deport 

From sobei* truths is still to nature true*— 

and we prefer one of the liomelifist of these stories, exhibiting 
somclhing of nature anil truth, to all the mist and moonshine which 
glimmer through the rhapsodies of Ossian. Some our, it is to 
be hoped, with equal c|uahtications, will now give us a collection 
of Scottish Highland Tales. At the risk of being twitted witli the 
evil name of story-tellers, we will give one as a specimen of what 
the collection might be. It is the counterpart of Homer’s Oxtrig, 
and will tend to establibh our position of the iiniversal identity of 
fable. A Highland miller was much vexed by his mill being set 
at work iiighth% wdien there was notlilng to grind, to the sore 
damage of the machinery. One of liis men volunteered sitting up 
to watch for the delinqiicMit; but, having made himself a good 
turf fire, at last fell asleep. He awoke in the middle of the night, 
and found a sort of lubber fiend, seated opposite to him, haiiy 
like him of 1/ Allegro, and boldly demanded his name. The 
demon said lie was called * Urisk,’ (Gaelic for a goblin), and, in 
return, asked the name of his interrogator, who answered * My¬ 
self.’ The fiend, being satisfied as to this particular, fell asleep 
again, when the watcher tossed a pan-full of hot ashes into his 
hairy lap, and the goblin was instantly in flames. He ran, scream¬ 
ing with agony, to the door, and was answered by the yells of a 
host of mountain-spirits.—What has befallen theo V exclaimed 
his brother goblins .—* He has set me on lire.’—‘ WhoF de¬ 
mand the fiends.—‘ Myself/ cries Urisk.—' Then you may put it 
out yourself,’ reply the spirits. 


Art. IX.— The Star i// the Fast ; with other Poems. By Josiah 
Cuuder. London. Taylor and Hessey. 1824. 12mo. pp. 1^5. 
^ ^IlERE are many circumstances about this little volume, which 
^ tend powerfully to disarm criticism. In tlie first place, it is, 
for the most pari, of a sacred cliaracU^r: tukcii up w ith those sub¬ 
jects, which least of all admit, w ith propriety, eitlier in the author 
or critic, llie exercise of iiitellcctual subtlety. For the practical 
teudency, indeed, of suck compositions, both are most deeply re¬ 
sponsible; llie author who publishes, and the critic who un- 
•dertakes to i*ccouunend or to censure tliom. But if lliey appear 
to be written with any degree of sincerity and earnestness, we na¬ 
turally shrink from treating them ineicly as literary efforts. To 
interupt the current of a reader’s sympathy in such a case, by 
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oritlcal objections. Is nut merely to deprive him of a little harmless 
pleasure, it is to disturb him silinost in a devotional exercise. .The 
most coiisidiTate reviewer, tlierefore, of a voltiine of sacred 
poetry, will think it a subject on vvliich it is easier to say too 
much than too litllo. 

Ill the prc'sent iiistaiice, lliis consideration is enforced by the 
unpretondin^ tone of the voliinic, which beais internal evidence, 
for the most part, o( not having been written to inei^t the eye of 
the world. It is in vain to sav.tliat this claim <ni the erltie’s favour 
is nullilied by publieutioii. 'J"hc author may give it up, and vet the 
work may retain it. Wa may still feel that vve have no right to 
judge severely of what was not, at tirsl, intended to eonie before 
our judgment at all. ’^riiis of course u)>]>lies uni} to those eoiii- 
positions, w'hich indicate, by sotnetliiiig vvitliiii themselves, this 
freedom from the pretension of uiitliorsliy>. And such are iinist of 
those, to vvhieli vie are now la^speaking oiir readers* attention. 

Most of theiii, vve sav, becaiisi* the iirsl pruMii in the volume, 
* The Star in the East/ is rtf a more ainhitioiis ami less pleasing 
character. Although in blank veise, it is, in fact, a lyiical i'tVusion ; 
an ode on the rapid progress and liiiul triiniipli of the (h)-.pcl. It 
looks like the couiposilion of a young man: harsh and tiiigid in 
parts, but interspersed with some ratiuu' beautiful touches. 'i'Jie 
opening Hues are a fair specimen. 

* O to have heard <h' uiienilhly syinpJionies, 

Which o'er the starliglif peace ol Nyriau skies 
Came floating like a divuiii, llial blessed night 
When angel songs were heard hy sinftil men, 

ITymiiing Messiah's advent! O to have vv^atcliM 
The night with those pcKU* shepherds, wliuiii, when iirsl 
The glory of the I^ord shed sudden day-- 
Day without dawn, shirting tnnu inidniglii, day 
Brighter than inoniiiig -on those l(jnely hills 
Strange fear surpris'd - fear lost in wondering joy, 

When from t\\ angelic iiiiiUitiulc swellM foiili 
The many voiced consonaiice of praise : — 

Glory ill th' highest to Gon, and upon earth 
Peace, towards men good will. But once buJ'ore, 

In such glail strains of joyous fellowship. 

The silent earth was greeted by the heavens. 

When at its first foundation they looked down 
Prom their bright orbs, those heavenly ministries. 

Hailing the new-born worid with'bursts of joy/ 

Notwithstanding beauties scattered here irnd lliero, there is nil 
effort and constrained stateliness in the poem, very different from 
the rapidity and simplicity of muiiy of the shorter lyrics, wdiich 
follow under tlie titles of Sacicd and Domestic Poems. Such, for 
instance, as the Poor Man’s llyiiiii. 

' As 
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* As mucb have I of worldly good 

As e’er niy mastci* had: 

I diet on os dainty food^ 

And am as richly clad, 

Tho’ plain my garb, though scant my board. 

As Mary’s Sou and Nature’s Lord. 

' The manger was his infant bed. 

His home, the mountain-cavej 
He had nut where to lay his head. 

He borrow’d even his grave. 

Earth yielded him no resting spot,— 

Her Maker, but she knew liuii nut, 

' As much the world’s gcjod will 1 bear. 

Its favours and applause. 

As Uc, whose blessed name I bear,— 

Hated without a cause, 
l)esj)is’d, rejected, mock’d by pride, 
llctray’d, lorsaken, crucified, 

* Why should I court my Mfistcr’s foe ^ 

^Vhy slioiild I fear its frown ? 

Why should I seek for rest below. 

Or high for brief renown ? 

A pilgrim to a better land. 

An licir of joys at God’s riglit hand.' 

Or the follouiiig sweet Ihics on Home, mIucIi occur among the 
Uoiiiostir JUH 011 .S, 

‘ That is not home, where day by day 
I xvear the busy hours away. 

’J'liat is not home, where lonely night 
Prepares me for the toils of light— 

’Tis liope, and joy, and memory, give 
A home In whieli the heart can live—* 

’riiesc walls no lingering hopes endear. 

No fond reiueuibr.ince chains me here, 

(Ihecrlcss I heave the lonely sigh— 

Eliza, canst thou tell me why ? 

’Tis where thou art is home to me. 

And home without thee cannot be. 

‘ There are who strangely love to roam. 

And find in wildest haunts their home; 

And some in halls of lordly state. 

Who yet are homeless, desolate. 

sailor's Lome is on the main. 

The warrior’s, on the tented plain. 


• We have taken the liberty of slightly altering this couplet, in order to avoid a 
giamuiatical incorrectness \n \hv first line uf it. 

* The wurnur'b home is tented plain,’— 
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TIic maiden's^ in her bower of 
Tlie infant's, on his mother’s breiist— 

But where thou art, is home to me. 

And home without thee cannot be. 

* There is no home in halls of pride. 

They arc too high, and cold, and wide. 
h2o home is by fiic wanderer found : 

Tib not in pU^: it hath no bound. 

It ib a lircling atmosphere 
Investing all the heart holds dear ^— 

A law of btrange allractive force. 

That holds riic feelings in their course j 

‘ It is a prcbcnce nudefiu’d, 

O’er-shadowing the conscious mind, 

Whea' love aucl duty sweetly blend 
To consecrate llie name of friend;— 

Where’er thou ait, is home to me. 

And home without thee cannot be. 

‘ My love, forgive the anxious sigh— 

Ihear the moments rushing by. 

And think that life is fleeting fast. 

That youth with us will soon be post. 

Oh ! when will time, consenting, gi\e 
The home iu which my lic:irt can live? 

There shall the past and future meet. 

And o’er our coucli, in union sweet. 

Extend their cherub wdngs^ and shower 
Bright influence on the present hour. 

Oh! when shall Israel’s mystic guide. 

The pillar’d cloud, our steps decide. 

Then, resting, spread its guardian shade, 

To bless the home which love hath made? 

Daily, my love, shall thence aiise 
Our hearts' united saciiflce ; 

And home indeed a home will be. 

Thus consecrate and shar'd wilh thee.' 

We will add one more specimen of tlie same kind, which forms 
a natural and pleasing appendix to die preceding lines. 

' Louise! you wept, that morn of gladness 
AVhich made your Brother blest; 

And tears of half-reproachful sadness 
Fell on the Bridegroom's vest: 

Vet, pearly tears w^cre those, to gem 
A Sister’s bridal diadem. 

* No words could half so well have spoken, 

Wliat thus was deeply shewn 
By Nature's simplest, dearest token. 

How much was then my own; 
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Endearing her for whom they fell^ 

And Thee, for having loved so well. 

* But now no more—nor let a Brother, 

Lfouisc, regretful see. 

That still 'tis sorrow to another. 

That he should happy be. 

Those were, I trust, the only tears 
lliat day shall cost through coming years. 

' Smile with us. Happy and liglit-hcurtcd, 

\Vc three tlie time will while. 

And wlicn sometimes a season parted. 

Still think of us, and smile. 

But come to us in gloomy weather j 
'We’ll weep, when we must weep, together.’ 

pp. 128—130. 

Now, what is ihe irasoii of the gic^at tli^crcncc between these 
extracts and that fiom the Star in the Kust^ a diflereiice which 
the eatljt'r date of the latter, st) far from accounting for, only 
makes the more extraordinar}. In Mune instances, the interval of 
time is wry short, hut at all events more clfoit and tiirgidness 
might have been expected in the earlier poems, more simplicity 
and care and a more subdued tone in the later. We suspect a 
reason, v\hich both poets and poetical readers are too apt to leave 
out of sight. There is a want of Tmlh in the Star in tlie East 
—not that the author is otherwise tlian quite in earnest—but his 
earm\slness seems ratlier an artificial glo\v, to wdiicli he has been 
woiked up by leading and ronveisation of a particular cast, 
tlian the o\eiiIowiiig vvaimth of his own natural feelings, kindled 
by cireumstuuces in which he was himsilf placed, in a word, 
when lie wiih*s of tlie .success of the Bible Society, and the sup¬ 
posed uinelioiation of the woild in consequence, he wiites from 
report and fancy only: but when hi* speaks of a happy home, of 
kindly aflectious, of the comforts winch piety can admiiiisicr in 
disappoiiituienl and sorrow; either wi* are gieatly mistaken, or he 
B|>eaks from leul and present expeiieuce. T'lie poetical result is 
what the leader has seen; 

—' mens onus reponit, ct peregriuo 
Lahore fessi vcninius Larcm ad uostnim/— 

We turn gladly from our fairy voyage round the world to refresh 
ourselves with a picture, which we feci to be drawn from the life, 
of a happy and innocent fireside. Nor is it, iu the slighU'st de¬ 
gree, derogatory to an author’s talent, to say, that he has failed, 
comparatively, on that subject, of whicli he must have known com¬ 
paratively little. 

liCt u| here pause a moment to explain y/hat is meant when 
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we speak of such praspects as arc abu\e alluded to, beini^ shadowy 
and unreal iu respect of what is matter of experience. It is not 
that we doubt the tenor of the Scrijiture, regaidiug the ihial ecu- 
version of the whole world, or that we close our ('}es to the won¬ 
derful iirraiigeinentSj if the expression iiia} lu' used, which divine 
provkleiice seems e\ery where making, with u \ie\v io that great 
consummation. One circumstance, in particular, aiiests our at¬ 
tention, as per\adiiig the whole of modern history, hut gradually 
standing out in a stiongei light a&i the \iew' diaws nearer our own 
times; we mean the rapid lucieuiie of coloui/.ation,/rom C7/n&- 
tian naiiotis tmly. So that the laiger half of the globe, and what 
ill the nature of things will soon become the more populous, is 
already, in profession, Christian. The e\cnt, llicn^foi e, is unques¬ 
tionable ; but experience*, we fear, will hardly wairaiit the exulting 
anticipations, winch our author, in common with many of whose 
sincerity tlieie is no rygson tu doul>t, has raised upon it. ft is but 
too conceivable, that the whole world may b(*come lunninally 
Christian, yet the face of things may be very little changed for the 
better. .And any view of the progress of the gospel, whether 
in verse or in prose, which leaves out this possibility. Is so far 
wanting in truth, and in that d(*pth of thought, whi<'h is as neces¬ 
sary to the higher kinds of poetical beauty, as to philosophy or 
theology itselt. 

This, howe\er, is too soleiiiii uiid coinpreheiisixe a subject to 
be lightly or hastily spoken of. it is enough to hu\e glanced at 
it, as accounting, in some measure, for the general fuiluie of mo¬ 
dem poets ill their attempts to describe the picdicted triumph of 
tlie gospel in tlie lattiT days. 

To retain to the sacred and domestic poems; thus advantage¬ 
ously distinguished from that which gi\es name to the volume. 
Affection, whether heavenly or earthly, is the simplest idt*a that 
can be; and in the graceful and liariiionious expiesMon of it lies 
the principal beauty of these poems. In the descriptive pui ts, and 
in the devclopemeiit of abstract .seiitiiiient, tluTc is moie of ciibrt, 
imd occasionally Sfunetliing very like affectation : approaching, in 
one instance, (the Nightingale,) fur lu^aier than w^e could wish, to 
the mf)sl\icious of all styles, the style of Mr. Leigh fiiiiit aud his 
luiseruble followers. 

Now, these are just the soit of merit and the sort of defect, 
which one might iiutiirally expect to litid united : the very simpli¬ 
city ui attachm^it, which qualifies the mind for sacied or domes¬ 
tic po< try, making its inovenieiils awkward and constrained, when 
scenes aie to he described, or thoughts iiiiravelU*d, of more coni- 
pHcation and less iimnediatc interest. I'his is the rather to he 
observed, as many other sacred poets have become less gcncrnlly 
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pleasing and useful, tlian they otheiwisc^ M^ould have ht'cii, from 
this very circumstance. The simple and touching devoutncss uf 
many-of liishop Kenn’s lyrical efiusions has been unregarded, be¬ 
cause of the ungraceful contrivances, and heavy movement of his 
narrative. The same may be said, in our own times, of some parts 
of Montgomery’s writings. 11 is biiists of sacred poetry, compared 
with his Greenland, reuiiiid us of a ))(Tson singing enchuiitingly by 
ear, but beconuiig languid and poweiless tbc moment he sits 
down to a note-lxHik. 

Such writers, it is ob\ioiis, do not siiflicicnlly trust to the com¬ 
mand which the simple expression of tlieir feelings would obtain 
o\er their readeis. Tiiey think it must he relieved with simicthing 
of more variety and imagciy, to wliirh they work themselves up 
with laborious, and therefore neressaiily unsuccessful etforts. The 
model for correcting their error is to bi* found in the inspired 
volume. We can, in general, be but incompetent judges of this, 
because we have been used to it fr<mi our biiyhood. Jiiit let us 
suppose a person, whose ideas of poetry weie entirely gathered 
from modern eoinpositioris, taking np the Psalms for the first lime- 
Aniong many other leinarkohle differences, he would surely be 
impressed w ilh the sacred writer’s total carelessness about origir 
iiality, and what is technically called effect, ile would say, * This 
is sonietliing blotter than merely attiactive poetry; it is absolute 
and divine truth.’ The sunn' leniaik ought to be suggested by 
all sacnul hyiiiiis; and it is, indeed, gieatly to be lamented, that 
siicli wiiteis us we have just mentioned should have ever lost sight 
of it—should have had so little confidence in the powt'r of sim- 
plieilv, and liavc comU'seernh'd so largely to the laliuiious leiiiie- 
ineiits uf the profane muse. 

To put the same linth ill a light somewhat differeut; it is re- 
<jiii]cd, we uppielieiid, in all pods, but particularly in sacred 
jioets, that tlu^v should seem to wiite with n view orunbuithcning 
their minds, and not for the sake of wiitiiig; for love of the .sub¬ 
ject, not of the employment. 'J’lic* distinction is veiy striking in 
deseii])tive poeliy. Compare the laiulsrajies of Cow'per with 
those of Hums. '^Fheie is, if we mistake not, the same sort of 
diffcieiiee between them, as in the eonveisatioii of two persons on 
seeiieiy, the one oiiginully an enthusiast in his love of the works 
of nature, the other <hiven, by dlsappointiiient or weariness, to 
solace himself with them as he might. Jt is a contrast which 
every one must have ohs<'ived, when Mirh topics come under dis- 
cnssi^ni in society; and those who think it worth while, may find 
almiidaiit iJIiistiulion of it in tin* vM-itings of this unfoitunate but 
illustrious pair. The one all oveillowiug with the love of nature, 
and iiulicuting, at every tiiin, tliul whatever his lot in life,he could 
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not have been happy without her. The other visibly and wisely 
soothing himself, but not without effort, by attending to rural ob¬ 
jects, ill default of some more congenial happiness, of which he 
had almost come to despair. 'Plie latter, in consequence, labori¬ 
ously bketdiiiig vwry object that came in his May: the other, in 
one or tMO rapid lines, Mtiich operate, as it M'ere, like a magician’s 
spell, presenting to the funey just tliat picture, which was wanted 
to put the reader’s mind in unison uith the writer’s. We would 

I iiote, as all instuuee, the description of Evening in the Fourth 
look of the Task:— 


' Come, Evening, once again, season of peace j 
Ucturn, sweet Ev'iiing, and continue long! 

Metliinks I see lliee iu the streaking west 
With matron-step sloAV-nioving, wdiile the night 
Treads on thy sweeping train; one hand employ'd 
In letting fall the cuilain of repose 
On bird and beast, tlie other ciiarg'd for man 
With sweet uhlision of the cares of day: 

Not suniptiionsly adorn'd, nor needing aid, 

Like homely featur’d night, of rlusl’nug gems; 

A star or tw'o, just twinkling on thy brow. 

Suffices thcc; save that the nuH)i] is tliinc 
No less than her's, not worn indeed on high 
With ostentatious pageantry, hut set 
\\lth modest gramlcur in thy purple zone. 

Resplendent less, hut of an ampler round. 

Come then, and thou slinlt Riid thy vot'ry calm. 

Or make me so. ConipoMirc is thy gilt.' 

And Mc Mould set o\er against it that pmeh pasioial chaiiC- 

‘ Now rosy May comes in wi’ flf)wers 
To deck her gay, green spreading hoMxrs j 
And now comes in niy happy hours, 

To wander M'i* my Davie. 

Meet me on the ^varlock kiiowe 
D.iiiity Davie, dainty Dasic, 
llierc I'll s|K!nd the day wi' you 
jVIy tiin dear dainty Davie. 

' The crystal waters miind us fa,' 

The merry birds arc loA'crs a’. 

The scented breezes round iis blaw, 

A wandering M’i' my Davie. 

Meet mc. See. 

' When purple morning starts the hare. 

To steal upon lier early fare. 

Then thro’ the dews I will repair. 

To meet my fuitlifu' Davie. 

Meet me, &c. 


' Wheu 
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' Wben (lay, expirinj; in tlic west, 
llie ciirtiiiii drawn o’ nature s rest, 

I flee to bis arms I loc best. 

And that's my aiii dear Dfivic. 

Meet me, h,c/ 

There is surely no nci'd to explain liow this instinctive attach¬ 
ment to his subject is especially requisite in iIjc siiered poet. If 
even the description of material objects is found to languish widi- 
<mt it, much more will it be looked for when tlic best and highest 
of all affections is to be expressed and coiiiumnicaU*d to others. 
The nobler and worthier the object, the gri^atcr our disappointment 
to find it approached with any thing like languor or constraint. 

VVe must just inciition one more (|Liality, Mhich may seem, 
upon cousideratioii, essential to perfection in this kind: viz.—that 
the feelings the w'riter expresses should appear to be specimens of 
his general tone of thongiit, not siiddiui bursts and nien^ flashes of 
goodness. Wordsworth’s beautiful description of the Stock-dove 
might not unaptly be applied to liiin. 

' lie shotild sing " of love M'ith silence blending. 

Slow to begin, yet never ending. 

Of serious faith and inward glee.’’ ’ 

Some nia\, pcThaps, objiH't to this, us a dull and languid strain 
of sentiment. Hut biToje we }ield to their eeiisures avc would 
inquire of them what style they consider, tlu'insidves, as must ap- 
propiiatc to similar subjects in a kindred art. If grave, simple, 
siistuiued lueliHlioR—if tones of deep but subdued emotion arc 
what our minds naturally suggest to us upon the mention of 
sac’n'd wusic —why sliould tliere not be something analogous, a 
kind of plain chant, in sacred poctri/ also? fervent, yet sober; 
aw't'fnl, but engaging; neither wild and passionate, nor light and 
aiiy; but such an we may witli submission presume to be the most 
acceptable offering in its kind, as being iiulee<l the truest expres¬ 
sion of the Ix'St state of tlie afl'oetions. To many, perhaps to most, 
men, si lone of more violent emotion may sound at first more at¬ 
tractive- But before \yv fiirhifgc such u prefl'renct', we should do 
wvll to consider, whellier it is <(iiiteagn‘eable to tlial spirit, which 
alone can make us worthy Headers of saen'd poetry. •"'EvOeov? 
wojijo-if,' it is true: there must be raptuie and inspiration, but these 
will naturally difler in their chaiacter as the powers do from 
whom they proceed. The worshippers of Baal may be rude and 
frantic in their cries and gestures; but the true Prophet, speaking 
to or of the true Goi>, is all dignity and calmness. 

If then, ill addition to the ordinary difficulties of poetry, all 
these things are essential to the success of the Christian lyrist—if 
what he sets before us must be true in substance, and in manner 

marked 
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marked by a nnlile simplicity and confi<lcnce in that truth, by a 
sincere attachment to it, and entire familiarity with it—then we 
need not wonder that so few should have become eminent in this 
branch of their art, nor need w'e have recourse to the dishearten¬ 
ing and unsatisfactory solutions which arc sometimes given of that 

circumstance. 

« 

' Contemplative piety/ says Dr. Jolinson,' or the intercourse between 
God and the human soul, cannot be poetical. Man, admitted to im¬ 
plore the uicrcy of his Oentor, and plcnd the merits of bitfRcdccmer, is 
already in n higher state than poetry can confer.'* 

The sentiment is not uiicoinmon aiiuing Hcrious, but somewhat 
feaiful, belie\crs; and though \ie bcltc\c it erroneous, wc desire 
to treat it not oiii^ with tciideiiicss, but with reverence. They 
start at the \ciy mention of sacred poetry, as though poetiy were 
in its essence a pn^fniie amusement. It is, u]Kjiu\stiojialily, h^ far 
the safer extieme to he too much afraid of \eiitiiniig w'itli the 
imagination upon saried gi<miid. Yet, if it ho an error, and a 
practical enor, it may he worth while cauti(uis]> to examine the 
grounds of it. In the g<‘neralit\, ])eih:ips, it is not so much a deli¬ 
berate opinion, sis a piejiidice against the use of the art, sirising 
out of its abuse. Hut the groat wiitor just leferrcd Iciluis endea¬ 
voured to establish it l>y diiect icasoning, lie uTgiies the point, 
first, from the nature of pootiy, and afterwards fioui that of de¬ 
votion. 

‘ The cs'?ciicc of pocliy is iavontion; such iinention as, hy producing 
something unexpected, buq)riscs and delights. "J'hc topics ot devotion are 
few/ 

It is to he hoped that inanv men's expeiience will refute the 
latter part ot this statement. Ilow' can tlie topics of devotion he 
few, when we aio taught to make ever} past of Ido, every scene in 
nature, an occasion—in other vunds, a topic—of devotion? It 
might aff well he said thal coiiitiihial love is an iiiith subject for 
poetry, as being ineapahle of novelty, becau'^e, after all, it is oAly 
ringing tlic changes ii]>on one sini])Ie atrection, which every one 
understands. 'l"lie novelty there consists, not in the original topic, 
but ill continually biingiiig dinar} things, b} happy strokes of 
natuiul ingenuity, into jicw associations with the ruling passion. 

* TIkto’s not ii honiiu* flower that spiing^ 

Jly fountain, shaw, or green; 

There's not a bonnie hinl tli.nt sings 
Blit luiuds me oi iiiy Jeun.' 

\\'li} need we fear to extend this most heautifiil and natural 
heiilimeut to * the hitereoui >c hi tween the hiinian mmiI and its 
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Maker’! posAehsiii^. tis we ilo, the very highest warrant lor the 
analogy which subsists between cuiijugal and divine love. 

Novelty, therel’ore. siiflicient for all the purposes of poetry, we 
may have on sacred subjects- licl us puss to the next objertion. 

* Poetry pleases by exhibiting an irlca more grateful to (be mind than 
things themselves adord. 'J'his elfcct ])r()eec(ls from (lie display of those 
parts of nature which uttrnel, and the eoitcealinent of tliose which repel, 
the iinaginaiioii: Imt icligioii iiitisl he shown as it is; suppression and 
addition c(|ually coirupL it ; and, such as it is, it is known already.' 

A fullac} iiiuy be upjneheiuled in both parts of this statement. 
There are, surely, real luudsca]>es wliicdi delight the iniiul as sin¬ 
cerely and intense]V as tiie nin>t perfect descrijitioii could; and 
there are fuiiiily gioups which gi\e a more exquisite sensation of 
domestic happiness than any thing in Milton, or even Siiakspcarc. 
It is partly by association with these', the treasures of tlie memory, 
and not altogetlier In mere excitement of the imagination, that 
Pootiy does her uoik. Jiy the suaie rule saered pictures and 
sacred songs cannot fail to gratify tlu' iiiind wdiich is at all exer¬ 
cised ill ilevotion: recalliiisr, as thev will, v\liafever of highest j)er- 
fectioii in tliat wav slu* caiiromeiiiher in herself, or has leuiiied of 
others. 

Then again, it is not the religious doctrine itself, so much as 
tlic clVcct of it upon the hiiniaii iiiiiui aiul heart, whieh the sacred 
poet has lo deserihe. AV'liat is said of su)>pres.si(»]i and addition 
may be true enough witli Regard to the funner, but is e\idenl]y 
iiicuirecl when ajiplied to the latter: it being an acknowlcMlged 
difbeiilty in all devotional wiitings, and not in devotional verse 
onl>, to keep dear of tlie extremes of languor on tlie one hand, 
and debusing lapture on the other. This requires a delicacy in 
the perception and enunciation of tiuth, of whieh the most earliest 
believi'r mav be alti»gether destitute. And since, probably, no 
man's condition, in jcgaid to cleinul things, is exactly like that of 
any other man, and vet it is the business gf tlie sacred poet to 
syiiipatliise with all, his .stoic of subjci ts is cleaily inexhaustible, 
ami his ]K>w'ers of diseriiniuation—in other words, of suppression 
and addition—are kept in coiiliniial exi'irise. 

Nor is he, by an\ means, so strait)} limited in the other and 
more difiicult braiieh of bis ait, the e.\hibition of religions doc¬ 
trine itself,as is supposi'd in the following statement:— 

‘ Wliatcvcr is great, desirable, or trcmeiiduus, is comjmscd in the 
name of the Sujuvmc Jlciiig. Diuuipotcnee cannot he exalted ; infinity 
cannot be amplified ; perfection caninit he improved.* 

Tiue: all perfection is implied in the name of GoJ); and so nil 
the beauties and luxuries of spiing are comprised in that one 
word. Hut is it not the very oflice of poetry to dcvelope anddis- 
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play the purticuliinf of sacli complex ulcosi? in iiuch a way, for 
example, as the idea of (zoo’s oiiiiiJpresence is developed in the 
ISOth Psahii? and tints detaining the mind for a while, to force 
or help her to think steadily on tnitliK which she would hurry iin- 
proHtuhly over, how strictly soever they may be implied in the lan- 
giiuge winch she uses. It is really surprizing that lliis great and 
acute critic did not perceive that thcolijection apjdies as strongly 
against aii}- kind of composition of tviiich the Divine Mature is the 
subject, as against devotional poems. 

We forbear to press the coiiHuU'raliun, that even if the objection 
were allowed in respect of iiaiurai religion, it would not hold 
against the devotional compositions of a Christian; the object of 
whose worship has coiuloseended also to become the object of de¬ 
scription, affection and s}nipathy, in the literal sense of tliest^ 
words. But this petJiaps, too solemn and awful un urgiuneut 
for tliis j)lare; and llierefoie we pass oil to the ciiiicliiding state- 
tiiGiitof the passage under consideration, in w'liieh the writer turns 
liis view dowiiw'urds, and argues against saerc'd poetry from the 
nature of man, as he hud before from the nature of (joD. 


* The employments of pious nieditatioii arc faitli, thanksgiving, re- 

E irntancc and supplication. Faith, invariably nnifomi, cannot he invested 
y Fancy with decorations. Thanksgiving, the most joyfni of all holy 
effusions, yet addressed to a Being without passions, is confined to a few 
luoiles, and is to be felt rather than expressed.’ 

* Bliat we have said of the variation of the devout affections, as 
they exist in various persons, is siiflicient, we apprehend, to an- 
sw'cr this. But the rest of the ])aragraph rerjuiri^s some additioiiul 
reflection. 


'Repentance, treinhiiug in the presence of the Judge,is not at leisure 
for cadences and epithets.’ 

This is rather invidiously pul, and looks as if the auUior had not 
entire coufidcuce in tlu* trutli of what he was saying. Indeed, it 
may veiy w'ell be questioned; since many of the more retined 
passioiLS, it is certain, naturally express themselves in poetical lan¬ 
guage. But repeiituncc is not imnely a passion, n<ir is its only 
office to tremble in the presence of tlie Judge. So far from it, 
that one great business of sacred poetiy, as of sacred music, is to 
quiet and sober the feelings of the penitent—to make his com¬ 
punction as much of' a reasoiiubic service’ as possible. 

To proceed: 

' Supplication of man to man may difi'usc itself through many topics 
of persuasion : but supplication to God can only cry for mercy.’ 

Certainly, this would be true, if the abstract nature of the Deity 
were alone considered. But if we turn to the sacred volume, 

which 
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ivhich corrects so many of our erring antici^iatioosa wc tliere fiiul 
tbatj wlietlier in coiidescensioii to our iniirmities^ or for other wise 
purposes, we are furnislied with inspired precedents for addressing 
ourselves to God in all the various tones, and by all the various 
topics, which we should use to a good and wise man •standing in 
the highest and nearest relutioii to us. This is so palpably the 
case throughout the scriptures, tiiat it is quite surprizing how a 
person of so much sciious tlioiight as Dr. Johnson could have 
failed to recollect it when aiguing on the subject of prayer. In 
fact, there is a simple test, by which, perhaps, the \i*hole of his 
reasoning on Sacred Poetry might he fairly and decisively tried. 
Let the reader, as lu* goes over it, bciur in mind the Psuhns of 
David, and consider whether every one of his btateineuts and argu¬ 
ments is not there practically refuted. 

It is not, then, because sacred subjects are peculiaily unapt for 
poetry, that so few sacred poets are popular. AVc have already 
glanced at some of tlie causes to which we attrihiite it—we ought 
to add unotlier, wliicli strikes us as important. Let us consider 
how the case stnuds with regard to books of devotion in prose. 

We may own it reluctantly, but must it not be owned ^ that if 
tw'o new publications meet the e^e at once, of which no more is 
known, than that the one is wliat is familially called a good book, 
the otlier a work of incre literature, nine readers out of ten will 
take up tilt* ht'coiiri rather than the tirst ! If this be allowed, what¬ 
ever accounts for it will contribute to account also fur the com¬ 
parative failuie of devotional jioetry. For this sort of coldness 
and languor in the reader must act upon the author in more w^ays 
than one. The large class, who write for money or applause, will 
of course be carried, by the tide of popularity, towards some other 
siibjtTt. Men of more sincere minds, either from true or false 
delicacy, will have little heart to expose their retired thoughts to 
die risk of mockery or iiegh*ct; and if they do venture, w'ill be 
checked every nionieiit, like an eager but bashful musician before 
a strange audience, not knowing how fur the reader’s feelings will 
hariiionize witli tlieir own. This leaves the field o])cn, in a great 
measure, to harder or more entliuhiastic spirits; who oflending 
continually, in their several ways, against delicacy, the one by 
wildness, the other by coarseness, aggravate llu* evil which they 
wished to cure; till the sacred subject itself comes at last to bear 
the blame, due to tlie indifl'ercnce of the leader and the indiscre¬ 
tion of die writer. 

Such, we apprehend, would be a probable account of the con¬ 
dition of sacred poetry, in a country where religion was coldly 
acknowledged, and literature caincbtly pursued. How far the 
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cleHcrjptJon may apply to Enuland aii<l Httralure. in their 

Various (‘lituis'eh hince the Eefonnatioii—how far iftnav hold true 
of our own tinies-s-iH mi iiupiirv which wmdd load us too far at 
pi-esLiit; hilt it is surely worth considcilng. Jt goes dcepei than 
ain «|uestioii of inei'c Iitciar\ cuiiositv* It is a soil of test of 
the geiiiiineiiess of those pieteiisious, which many of us aie, per- 
liapSj too foiwuiil to nd\iiiiei, to a higher stale of moialitv and 
piety, as will as knowledge and lefineiiienl, than has been known 
elsewheie oi in othei times. 

Those who, in spile of siuh diflieiiUies, desire in earnest to do 
good by tlie poetie.d talent wliuh tliey ina> liajipeii to possess, 
ha\oonly,as it shouKl seem, llie followini; altelnall^i^ hhther 
they must \eil, as it weie, the sacicdiiess of the suhjrcl —not 
necessuiilv h\ allegon. for it nra\ he done in a ihoiis.nul olhei 
ways—and soderenedu woild of taste into de\otioiial leading — 

* Siuelii (inrni intnilo ei Ik'm', 

12 diir inganiio siw \iiii licoe—' 

or else, directly aiowing that their Mibjeet as well as put pose is 
de\otioii, they must he content with a smallci nunihei of leaders; 
a disailvaiitage, howtwer, compciisuted hy tiu- laiici chance of 
doing gcft^d to each. 

It may he worth while to eudea\oMr to tiacc this distinction, as 
exeinpliiied in the most leiiowneil of the sacieil poets of Eng¬ 
land; and to glean fiom such a suHcy the best instinctioii we 
can, ill the happy ait oi tuining the most faseiiiating pait of lite¬ 
rature to the highest pni})oses of leligiou. 

We must piemise, that we limit ilu* title of ‘ sacred poet* by 
excluding those, who only devoted a small poitioii of their time 
and talent now^ and then, to sacred suhjecls- In all ages of our 
literar} historv it st'cins to have been coiisideied almost as an 
eMRential pait of a p(M*t’s duty to give up some pages to sciiptural 
story, OI to the piaise of his JMakei, how lemote soewr fioni any 
thing like religion the geneiul stiain of his wiitings might he. 
Witness the Laim'iitatioii of JNluiy JMagilalene in the works of 
Chaucer, and the heuiitiful legend of I lew of Idncoln, which lie 
has inserted in liis Caiiteibury 'l*ales ; witness also the hyinns of 
lien Jonsoii. Ibit these fragments alone will not entitle Uieir 
authois to he eniolled among sacied p*)ets_ Tin y indicate the 
taste of tluir agi*, laiher than theii own; a fact which maybe 
thought to stand lathei in jiainfnl oouUasl with the lileiary history 
of later days. 

There is aiiothei class likewise, of whom bttle ueid he said in 
tins place; we mean those who compuwsi, stiietly and only, for 
the sake of unhuitheiiing ihoii own minds, without any thought 

of 
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6f publica^n. But as Chaucer's sacred eftiisjoiis iiidioate 
chiefly tlie cmracter of the times, so poems such as those, we now 
allude to, mark only the turn of iniud of tlie individual writers; 
and our present business is rather with that sort of poetry which 
combines both sorts of instruction; that, namely, which bears in¬ 
ternal evidence of having been wrilleii by sincere men, with an in¬ 
tention of doing good, and witli c'cnisiderutiun of the taste of the 
age in whif'h thev lited. 

Iteeiirring tlien to the ilistinction ahote laid down, bilw'een the 
direct and indirect modes of sacred poelr); at the head of the two 
classes, ns the reader inaj peiliaps have aiitici]iatcd, we set the 
glorious names of SjuMi^^er and of Millou. 'J’he claim of Spenser 
to be considered as a saned poet docs In no nutans lest upon his 
h\mus alone: ulthough e\eu these would lie enou:>h ahmc* to cm- 
balnt and coiiHcciatc the whole \oluiiie which c<iiitains them; us a 
splinter of the true cross is sup}>oNed In ealliolic sailors to ensure 
the safet^ of the vessel. Jlul wlmevcr will aUei]li\cI\ consider the 

to • • • 

Faiiy Queen i^elf, will find dial it is, almost tiironghout, such as 
might liinc been (\\pecled fioiii the autlior of those truly sacred 
liMiins. It is a continual, th’lil>ciale endeavour to oulist.tlie rest¬ 
less intellerl and chivalious feeling, of :m iiupdiing and romanlic 
age, on the side of goodness and laith, of puiiiy and justice. 

'J'his position Is to be made goixl, not solely or peiliaps chiefly, 
vet with no small force, fiom the allegoiical structure of the ])oeiii. 
Most of ns, perhaps, are rather disposed to undervalue this eoii- 
trivauce; and even among the genuine admircis of Spenser, there 
arc not a few who on puipose leave it out of tiieir thoughts; find¬ 
ing, us they say, that it only embarrasses their eujojment of the 
poetiT. This is eertalulj fur from ieasonr4ble: it is a lelie of 
childish feeling, and mere love of amusement, which ill becomes 
any one who is old enough to appreciate the leal b*'aulies of 
Spenser. Vet it is so natural, so obviously to be expected, that 
we must sujipose a scholar and pliilosoplier (for such Spenser was, 
as well ns a poet) to have been awaie of it, and to have made up 
his mind to it, with all its disadvantages, for some siroiig reason or 
other. And what reason so likely as the hope of being seriously 
useful, both to himself and his readers ^ 

To himself, liecause tlie eonslant n*enrrence to his allegoiy 
would serve "as a eheck upon a fancy otherwise too luxuriant, and 
would prevent him from indulging in sucli liberties as the Italian 
poets, lu other respects his worthy masleis, were too apt to take. 
The consequence is, that even in his finest passages, and those 
whicli one would most wish uiiwritloii, Spenser is by no means a 
seductive pool. Vice in him, however truly described, is always 
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i}if<9e coiitcinptiblr or odious. The saiiic may be swl of Miitoii 
and Sliakspeare; but Milton was of a cast of imsd originally 
austere and rigorous. He looked on vice as a judge, Shakspeare 
as H satirist. Spenser was far more indulgent tlian either, and 
acted thcieforc the more wisely in setting himself a rule, which 
should make it essential to tlie plan of his poem to be always re¬ 
commending some \irtue; and remind him, like a voice from 
heaven, that the place on which he was standing was holy ground. 

Then as to the benefit which l!ie readers of the Fairy Queen 
may deprive from its ullegoiieal form; a good deal surely is to 
be gained from the mere liahit of looking at things with a view 
to something be\ond their qualities niiu-eK sensible; to their 
sacred and moral meaning, and to the high associations they were 
intended to ciesite in us. Neither the works nor the W'ord of 
God; iieillicr poeliy nor tlieolog\ ; can be duly comprehended 
without eonstunt uienlal exercise of this kind. 'J"lie comparison 
of the Ohi TestanuMit with the New is nothing else from begin¬ 
ning to end. And without soinetliing of this sort, poetry, and all 
the other arts, w<Mild indied be relasing to the lone of the mind. 
The allegor]^ obviates this ill effect. In ser\ing as u fiequent remem¬ 
brancer of this liiglier application. Not that it is necessary to 
bend and strain every thing into roufonnit> with it; a little 
leaven, of the gemiiiie kind, will go n good wav towards leavening 
the whole lump. And so it is in the I'aii > Queen ; for one stanza 
of direct allegory there arc perhaps fift} of poetical embellish¬ 
ment; and it is in these last, after all, that the chief moral excel¬ 
lency of the poem lies; as we are n<nv about to show. 

But to be understood rightly, we would premise, that there is 
a disposition,—the very reveise of that which lead*s to parody and 
caricature,—which is comnion indeed to all generous minds, but 
is perhaps unrivalled in Spenser. As parody and caricature de¬ 
base what is truly noble, by connecting it with low and ludicrous 
associations; so a mind, such as we are now speaking of, enno¬ 
bles what of itself uiiglii seem trivial; its ihouglits and language, 
on all occasions, taking a iiniforin aiul almost involuntary direction 
towards the b«\st and liighest things. 

This, however, is a subject which can be hardly comprehended 
without examples. Tlie first which occurs to us is the passage 
which I elates the origin of Belpha^be, 

* Her birth was of the w’oinb of morning dew, 

And her conception of the joyous prime. 

And all her whole creation did her shew 
Pure and unspotted from all loathly crime 
That is ingenecatc in fleshly slime. 
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So Was this Vii^m bom, so siic bred, 

S9was sbe truiRcd up fioni time to time. 

In all chaste rirtiie and true bounfi-hed, 

I'ill to her due perfection she was ripened.’ 

It is evident liow high and sacu^l a subject was present to the 
poet’s mind in composing this stan/a; and any person who is woll 
read in the Bible, with a clue like this may satisfy himself that 
all Spenser’s WTitiugs are leplelewith shiiilar tacit allusions to 
the language and the iloeliiiies <»f sacu^d will; allusions breathed, 
if we may .so speak, rather than utleied, and much fitUr to be 
silently considered, than be ilragged forward for quotation or 
minute eiiticisni. Of couise, the more inunerons and natural 
such allusions aie, tlie more entiit ly aie we justihed in the deno¬ 
mination we have \iutuied to bestow on their author, of a truly 
• sacred’ poet. 

It may be felt, as soiiu- deiogation from this high character, 
what he lias himself a\o\\f d—lliut iniudi of liis allegory ]>as a turn 
designedly gi\en it ni honr>tir of Queen Klizahelh ; a turn which 
will be railed eoiiitly i»r adiilatcuy aeeoidmg U> the humour of 
the critic. But iii the first place, such was the custom of the 
times; it was ad(jpt<‘d e^ell in seimoiis by men whose**sincerity 
it would be almost saeiilege to (jiiesuou. Then, the iiiciits of 
Queen Bli/ubelh in lesjwrl ol the Protestant cause weie of that 
da/xJiiig oidei, wliieli iinuht (Aciise a little poetii'al exuberance in 
her praise. And what is \eiy de'»ej\iiig of coiisiderutioii, it is 
certain that the most gentle and geneioiis spirits are coininonJy 
found laying themselves open to tins charge <vf excessive coinplt- 
inent ill addicssiiig piiiices and pations. Witness the high style 
adopted by the veiieuible Hooker, iii speaking of this very Queen 
Kli/abeth: MV^hose sai'ied powei, matelied witli iiieomparahle 
goodness of natuie, hath hitlieito been (ion’s most happy instru¬ 
ment, by him nniaculously kept for woiks of so miraculous pre¬ 
servation and safety unto otheis,’ &.c. Anothci instance of the 
same kind may be seen in Jen*iny Taylor’s dedication of his 
Worthy Conimiinirant to the Piincoss of Oiange- JMor is it any 
wonder it should he so, since such men feel most anlently the 
blessing and benefit as well as the difKciilty of whatever is right 
in persons of such exalb'd station; and are also most stiongly 
tempted to beai their lesliniony against the illiberal and envious 
censures of the \ulgai. All these things, duly w^cighed, may seem 
to leave little, if any thing, in tlic punegyiical strains of this 
greatest of hmieaU^s, to be (excused by llie comiuon infirmity 
of human nature; little to detiact fioin our deliberate conviction, 
that he was seiiously guided, in the exercise of his art, by a sense 
of duty, and real foi w'hat is durablv important. 
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Spenser then was essentially a sacred poet; bni the delicacy 
and insinuating gentleness of his dispositiuii were better litted to 
the veiled than the direct mode of instruction. His was a mind 
which would have shrunk more from the chance of debasing a 
sacred sulnect by unhandsome ti'eattiient, than of incurring ridi¬ 
cule by what would be called un^easmiable attempts to hallow 
things merely secular. It was natural iheiefore for him lo choose 
not a scriptural story, but a tale of chivalry and romance; and 
the populat literature, and, in no small measure the pageantry suid 
manners of his time, would join to attrui t his efforts tliat way. 
In this way too lie was enabled, nith more propriety and grace, to 
introduce allusions, political or courtly, to subjects witii uliich his 
readers were familiar; tlius agieeablv dhersifviiig liis allegory, 
and gratifying his affeetion for his frieiuls and patrons, without the 
coarseness of direct compliment. 

In Milton, most evidentl\,a gieat difference was to be ex¬ 
pected : both from his own chaiacter and from that of the tiiiu\s 
in which he lived, llelipionwas in lliose dn>s the favourite topic 
of discussion; and it is indeed painful io rellect, how sadly it was 
polluted by hiterinixture with eaitliU pasMons; tin* most awful 
turns and most surpiuing miracli>s of the Jewish histor> luring 
made to serve th<' base pin poses of persons, of whom it is haul to 
say whether they were more Micceshi'iil in misleading otlu‘i-», or in 
deceiving thenisehes. It was an effoit worthv of a iiiaiilv ami 
devout spirit to lescue religion fioiii such di^grudation, chusing 
a subject, which, being scriptural, would suit the huhit of the times, 
yet, fiom its universal and eteriiaV importance, would give least 
opportuiiiu for debasing tcmpoiuiv application. Then it was tlie 
temper of the man always to speak out. He eariied it to a faulty 
excess, as his prose woiks loo amply demonstrate. 'J'he more 
nnfashionahic his moral was, the moie he vioidd ha\e disdained 
to veil it: neither had he tln^ shrJnkmg delicacy of Spenser to keep 
him back, through fear of profaning things hallowed b\ an un¬ 
worthy touch. 

Thus the great epic poem of our language came to be, av«>w- 
<^ly, a sacred poem. One hunlly dares to wish any thiiig other 
fflan it is in such a composition; }et it may be Uheful to point 
out, ill what respects the moral infirmity of tlic times, or of the au¬ 
thor, has affected the w'ork; so that we are occasionally tempted 
to regret even Milton’s choice. Hut as the leading error of his 
mind appears to have intellectaal pride, and as the leading 

fault of the generation with which he acted was unquestionably 
Bpiritual pride, so the main defers of his poetry may pfobably be 
attributed to the same causes. 

There is a studious undervaluing of the female character, wlitch 
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inny be distinctly percci\ed by compariug the cliaiaclcr of 

Kw with iliat of the Lady in Coiiius : tlie latter conceived, hh we 
iinagiiic, before the niiiul of the poet had become »o deeply tainted 
with the fault here imputed to him. A jemarkable instance of it 
is his desriibiiig L\e as iiimilling, or uimorthy, to discourse her¬ 
self ^^ith the aiigel. 

* Such iilea«»urc she reserved, 

Adam relating, she sole uuditress.’— 


The sentiment may be natural oiioiigli, since llie primaeval curse 
upon women: but does it not argue lather too stiung a sense of 
her original inferiority, to put it into her mind befoie the fall? 

Wiiat again enn be said fur the leproaeliful and insulting tone, 
in which, more than once, the good angels arc made to address 


the bad ones i oi of the too ulttuelixe colouis, in whieli, perhaps 
iiueonseionsly, the ]>oet has clothed the Author of L\il himself? 
Jt is a well-known complauit among muuy of the readers of Para¬ 
dise Lost, that tliev can hardly keep theiiiselves from syni^iaUiiziiig, 
in so]ue soil, with Satan, as the heio of the poem. The most 
probable a<rount of which suudy is, that the author himself par¬ 
took largely of tlie haughty and\iiidicti\e ie})ublicaii spirit, which 


he has assigned to tlie cliuraeter, and consei|iienlly, though pe.r- 


haj>s unconsciously, drew' the poiliait with a |>cculiar zest. 

These blemishes are in pait altiibutable to the times in which 
he lived: but theie is another now to be mentioned, which can¬ 


not be so accounted for: we mean a want of purity and spiritu¬ 
ality in his conce)itions of Heaven and heavenly joys. His Para- 
dist* is u vision not \o be sur]>Hss(‘d; but his attempts to soar 
higbei are embaiiasseil with too nuuli of earth still clinging as it 
w'ere to his wings. JL-inaiks of tliis kind arc in general best under¬ 
stood by comparisnii, aiul we invite our leadeis to compare Milton 
wJtli Daiile, 111 their <lescii]>tions of Heaven. The one as simple 
us possible in his imageiy, producing intense effect by little more 
than various combhiatious of i/tree leading ideas-—light, motion, 
and music—as if he fcuied to introdiu'e any thing more gross and 
earthly, and would rather be* censured, as doubtless he often is, 
for coldness and poveity of invention. Whereas Milton, with very 
little selection or lefinement, tiansfeis to the immediate iieigjh- 
boiuhood of God’s throne, the imagery of Paradise and Earth. 
Indeed lie seems himself to have been aware of something unsa¬ 
tisfactory in this, and has inserted into the mouth of an angel, a 
kind of apology for it. 


' Though what if earth 

Be but the shadow oF hcav'n, and things therein 
Each to ’other like, more than on eaith is thought 
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Thcbe are bleiuishea, aud suiut^tuiicb almost tempt us to wish, 
that even Milton had taken some subject not so immediately aud 
avowedly connected with religion. Diit they do not affect his 
claim to be considered as the very lodestar and pattern of that 
class of sacred poets in England. As such we have here consi¬ 
dered him next to S|[>enser; not that there weie wantiiig others 
of the same older before hiiii. In fact, most of the distinguished 
names ill the poetical annals of l^Il/abeth, James 1. niul Cliailes I., 
luiglit be included in the list. It mav be eiiouoli just to lecollcct 
D)U}ton aud Co\^le\, lloibeit, Ciasiuiw and Qiiuiles. 

The mention of these luttei nuuies suggests tlio leiiiark, how 
very desirable it is to cncouiage as indulgent and, if we mav so 
term it, a///ro//r a spiiit as iiki\ be. in poetical ciiliciMn. Fiom 
having been over-praised in their own da_\s, iliev aie come now to 
l>e as iiiucli uiuleivallied , vet theii qiiaintness of niaiiuei and con¬ 
strained iniagiiv. adopted peihapsin minjilianee with the ta-^te ol 
their age*, should haidiv suffiee to meibaluine their steiUiig 
nieiits. We '‘peak especiallv of I'lashew an<l (^iiaihs: frn Hu¬ 
bert is a uauie too veueialde to be iiKm llian uieiilioiied in oiii 
present diseiissiou. 

After Milton, sacied poeti\ sums to have gieatU declined, 
both ill the number and inciit of those who cuiti\ated it. No 
other could be expected fiuin the conflicting e\ils of thoM* times: 
in which one paitv was used tc» biaiid e\ei v thing s.icied with the* 
name of Puiitanisin, and the othei to suspi*ct (‘\t i v thing poetical 
of being contrurv to inoialitv and lehgion. 

Yet most of the gieut names of tliat age, ispei iaih among the 
Romanists, as Divdcn, Pope, and liifoie the in llaluiigtoii, con¬ 
tinued to dedicate some of tlieii poi ll ^ to ndigion. JIv theii faith 
thej were leiiiote fioiii the c'onloneMic'S whiiJi agitated the esta- 
hlibhed cliuuli, and then demotion niijlit indulge itself without in- 
cuiriiig ilie suspicion ol a iunatK al spiiif. TIu n the soleiiiiiitv of 
their woiship is iitted to inspne sph iiilid and goigc'oiis stisiiiis, 
such as i)jydeu"s puiaphiasc of the Veiii Creatoi; and then own 
fallc'ii fortunes in Kngiaiid, no less iiatinall^, would till the in with 
a sensc^ of deca} veiy favouiable to the plaintive teiuleiiiess of 
liabington and Crusliaw. 

A feeling of tliis kind, joiiu*d to the (‘fleet of dist]<*ssing lan¬ 
guor and sickness, may be disceiiu d, occasionally, in the wiiliiigs 
of Uibhop K(*]ni; though be was fai indeed fioiii bedng a Ko- 
iiiunist. shall liardly find, in all <*( clesiastic al histmy, u greener 

'Spotthan the latci voaisof thisioMiageous and alli'ctionatc pastor; 
p(*ise(Lited alU'niately by both paitn^s, and diiveii fiomhis station 
ill his diH'liiiiiig age; yet singing on, with unabatiHl cheerfulni'ss, to 
the last. Ills poems uh iu»t popular, nor, piobably, evei will be, 
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for reasons aircad)' touched upon; but whoever in earnest loves 
his three wcll-kiiowu hymns, and knows how to value such un- 
afFected strains of poetical devotion, will hud his account, in turn- 
iiij^over his four volumes, half narrative and half lyiic, and all 
avowcdl) on sacred subjects; the narrative often ciinibions, and 
^e lyric verse not seldom languid and redundant: jet all breath' 
irig such an angelic spirit, interspersed with such pure and bright 
touches of poetry, tliat such a reader as w'e have supposed will 
scarcely tind it in his heart to ciili< ise them. 

Between that tiiue and ours, the foim of sacred poetry which 
has succeeded best in attiacting public attention, is the didactic: 
of which J^avies in Queen ]illi/ub< th’s reign. Sir Richard Black- 
more in King William’s, Young in tljc middle, and Cow per in 
the close, of the lust ceiiturj, iiiav luiilj be taken as spcciincns, 
difleiiiig from each other areoidiiig to tiie differences of their re¬ 
spective literary a'ras. Dav ics, w ith his l.ucretiati majesty, 
(ultliough he wants tlie moral pathos of the Roman poet,) repre¬ 
senting aptlj enough the age of h2li/abeth; Blackmoie, with his 
easy paragraphs, the caieless stjle of King Charles’s dajs; Young, 
with his pointed sentences, transferring to graver subjects a got^ 
deal of the iiiunner of Pope; and Cow per, with his agreeable but 
too unsparing deseriptions, eoming nearer to the present day; 
which appc'ars, both in luaiineis and in scenery, to delight in 
Dutch painting, rather than in wliat is more delicately classical. 

A\'ith regaid to the iiidiicct, ami, perhaps, more elective, spe¬ 
cies of sacied poclij, we fear it must be acknowledged, to the 
shame of the lust C4‘nfury, that theie is hardly a single specimen 
of it (e.\ceptiiig, ]>erhups, Cuaj’s* Kh gv, and posaibly sonic of the 
most pcifccl ol Collins's poems) whuli has obtained any celebiity. 
We except llie writers of oiir own times, who do not fall within 
the scope of this inquirv. 

To Spenser ihercfoie, upon the whole, the Knglish reader 
must revert, as firing, pre-eniinenlly, llie sacred poet of his c<fliii- 
try: as most likely, in every waj, to answer the purposes of his 
art; especiallj'in an age of excitation and relinemeiit, in which 
the gentler and moie homely beauties, both of churacter and 
of scenery, are too ajil to be despised; witli passion and interest 
enough to attract llie most ardent, and giacc enough to win the 
most polished; yet by a silent prefeieuce eveiy where inculcating 
the love of better ami more eiiduiing things; and so most exactly 
fulfilling what he lias himself declared to he ‘ the general end of 
all his book’—‘ to fasliioii a gentleman, or noble person, in viituous 
and gentle disciplim*': ami going tlu' sliaight way to the accoiii- 
plishmcul of his own high-mimied prayer;— 
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* That with the glory of so goodly sight, 

Tlie harts of men, which fondly here admire 
Fair-seeming shews, and feede on vain delight. 
Transported with celestial desire 
Of those fair forms, may lift themselves up higher. 
And learn to love, with zealous humble duty, 

Th* eternal fountain of that heavenly beauty.* 


Aht. X.— T/ic History of Aunait and Modern iri/zcs. By 

A. Heiulcison, M.D. 4to. 18'25. 


TN noticing Dr. Hciidersou’s ^o]uuu■, wo have littlo inclination 
to follow him tlirongli his historicalfiaccoiint of tho mere pro¬ 
cess of wiue-niaking in difi'eront ag<‘s, or even to arconipaii> him 
in his inquiries into the chemical iheorj of the subject. Not 
that we arc by any lueaiis disjiosed to iiniicnalne the importance 
of these researches; for as long as man is a wine-drinking animal, 
it behoves him to be grateful to those mIiosc labours are directed 
to improve the quality of his potations. J3ul on such voluntary 
guardians of the public weal, scienlilic and practical, must the 
lieges in general, however bihacious, be contented to lejiose 
themselves for the conscivancc of their health anil the delectation 
of their palates. To as little purpose might the man of ordinary 
avocations seek to eontroul his destiny, as trouble himself to in¬ 
quire iu what proportion Cutaluuian is mingled in his claiet, or 
how much brandy he is doomed to swallow iu his port. In surh 
matters, ignorance is bliss; and mc have reason tn envy the octo¬ 
genarian consumer, who is gathered to his fathers, profoundly un¬ 
conscious to his latest hour, tliat he has been through all his long 
life under the active operation of the most deleteiioiis poisons. 

Tliere is one point of view, however, in which tlie history of 
wi/[*es will possess a pleasant inteiest for tlie man of literary 
taste, though he be careless of eheinicul affinities, or but indif¬ 
ferently versed in the gastroiioiiiy of flavours, 'riiere is, of course, 
an intimate conncctiim between the drinking habits and the 
general manners of nations: iu their private society and con¬ 
vivial meetings, iu the festival and tlie saciificc, the banquet 
and the minstrelsy. The history of wines and inquiries into man¬ 
ners are therefore fraught with reciprocal illustration; if, indeed, 
the use of wine afibrd not itself a prominent chajitnr in the history 
of manners, and, we may add, of litciaturc. Poets of all ages 
and climes have sung with common consent the joys of ‘ love and 
>vinemany passages of glowing inspiration must appear tame. 
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many uUusions remoiu buried in obscurity^ for lack of ionic ac- 
<|iiuintuncc with the convivial uiagcs and tastes of the b>e-gone 
times. Every gentleman will learn suiiicient—it may chance he 
will learn too much—of the joyous observances of his own day; 
blit it is abbolutely indispensable tliat eveiy liberal scholar should 
appl> himself to learn something of tliose of other da^s. It is 
chiefly as Dr. lleiiderson'b labours bear upon these questions of 
manners and liteiatiire^ that we shall tliiiik it w'orth while to offer 
our readers u luiining (onnnen1ur> upon his text: but without 
altogetlier lestrieting ouiseKes fiom noticing a few of the other 
points in the \uluine, wlticli have most curiosity for tlic general 
inquirer. 

Before wo go failhor, Iiowomt, it is due to him to record our 
0 ]>iuioii of the aieiuge inerils of his woik; and we gladly afford 
our testiinoiiv that il is \vi\ lespectably (Acouted. Some few 
faults of nianageiiuMit, iiidiM'd, iiiav he readily exposed, Thus^ 
for example, (he fitst^ with the tueirtli and two following chapters 
of the second paii,oii the modes of keeping and mellowing wines, 
the praetjci^s of adidteiatiie; them, ami on their dietetic and nie- 
dieal qualities, miglil assmeilK lune found a more appropriate 
place in the geneial introduetiou to the subject; as well as three 
notes, wliieh are elmnsih ap])emled to the volume, (pp.3j9, 
and on the theory of feriiu illation, the quantity of spirit 

Cfnitained in ilifl'erent wines, ami tlie esrajie of alcohol and aroma 
during fermentation. I’hese defects of anaiigeineiit might have 
lieen easily avoided, and mav he as lenililv coirectcd, if the work 
should reach a second impiessioii. Bui in other lespects, he is 
entitled to a inoie favourable jiulgineiit; ami the merit of great 
industry, and, geuerallv, of pu'CiMon ami meuraev, may fairly be 
conceded to him. IJe appeals to ha\e devoted several ^eurs to 
liis uiideitaking, and has veiy laboiioiisly gleaned fioiu various 
souiees, whatever was of imjioitauee to his object, I’lie designs 
of the enilMdlishiiKMits, both vignettes and initial letleis, have been 
selected, prineipallv fiom the uiiliqiie, with very elegant taste, and 
are exquisitely beautiful, liwv) thing, too, wliieh was jiossible on 
wood,has been accomplished I'oi them by the aitist (Mr. W. Har¬ 
vey) with abtoiiisliiiigininuti^ness. liut this laborious excellence is 
scarcely eonipalihle with the fiee execution w*hich shouhl fomi the 
appropriate quaiily of a wood-cut. In justice to the antique, the 
designs ought to have been engraved on copper, in tlic first 
maimer. 

Having thus delivered our general opinion of Dr. Henderson’s 
book, we proceed. On the lutroduetioii, we shall make but one 
jemark, suggested to us more strongly ihuu before, in the perusal 
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of the autlior's essay on the vinous feniieiitatiuii; that, even iu llie 
present advanced state of chemical science, we are still in the in- 
nncy of knowledge on the principles of this important natural pio- 
cess. The meritorious researches of the French chemists had only 
served to prove the depth of this mysteiy; Dr. Mac Culloch’s re¬ 
marks, in his admirable little treatise on the art of making wine, 
confess, that fermentation can only be examined in its effects and 
phenomena; and our author’s inquiiics have led him but to eclio 
the same acknowledgment of the difttciiltieH of the subject. These 
are particularly shown with resjicet to tiie secondary or iusuiisiMt* 
fermentation, which wine undergoes long after the original woik 
of decomposition has purified the inuht or grape-juice of itbgrossei 
constituents. In the stiunger wines, tliis secondary fenueiitatioii 
will continue through a lung term of }ears, iu the course of which 
they become much aiiielioruU^d, prohalih in conso<|itejicc of the 
more intimate union of the alcohol witli tlie acifi and niiicilaginous 
principles. A portion of the colouring inuller and laitar is pie- 
cipitated, the liquor loses its harshness, and the aroma and fiasour 
peculiar to it become moie upparent. If the constituents of wine 
have been originally present in well-balauce<l proportions, the wine 
may then be preserved for aiiv period ; but when tlie fermentation 
has been impeifect, or the quantities of leaven and sugar dispio- 
portioned, the mixture will run fiuin the vinous into the acctiefoi- 
ineiitation. This transition, howest^r, is so cujnieious, (if we iua\ 
be allowed to use tliut uiqiliilnsopliical term,) us sometimes en¬ 
tirely to baffle all the conuiicm theories respecting it. Thus, not¬ 
withstanding Dr. Henderson’s assertion, (^p. '21,) that if wine con¬ 
tains a larger propoition of sugar than the leavtii in it is capable^ 
of decomposing, it will keep an indefinite length of time without 
experiencing any injurious cliaiigt*; we know that sw'eet wine, 
though contaiuLiig sugar in excess, will turn partially acid, and vet 
remain for years, without being coiiierted into uni\crsal vinegar. 
Sour liquors, partial!} changed, hut which have not yet wholly lost 
their vinous qualities uie but too familiar; of the real philoso¬ 
phy, however, of the pioci^ss, we know iiutliing ; and it is not dif¬ 
ficult to predict, that the diseoveiy of its tiue principles, whenever 
made, will be followed by a total revolution in the ail of niaiiufac- 
tiiring wines. 

Ill observing the usages of tin- aneieiits, we hIiuII be siirprisc^d 
liow small is the variation which tin* lapsy of ages lias introdueed 
iu the culture of the vino, biuncli of agricultuial iudusti'y has 
* remained so stationary : in a great part of J^^urope the plant is still 
grafted, pruned and managed as in the days of Vairo and Co¬ 
lumella; and it is only in those countries, wlicre coniincrco has 
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produced the more rapid diffusiou of useful inventions, that anjr 
chants have found their way into vineyards. The knowledge of 
the ancients,'indeed, in this department of rural economy, was far 
from contemptible. They were aware that rich unctuous lauds 
were not favourable to the production of ^ood wine; they knew 
that light porous soils, when not too thin—such as chalky or 
marly luuin with a due admixture of mould and gravel—were 
more suitable; and lliey justly ga\o the chief preference to sub- 
btrala of tiiutv or locky dcliiis, and volcanic surfaces of decom¬ 
posed tufa. The siipciiur flavour of wines raised on dry undulating 
grounds, compared wiUi the growth of the plains, was universally 
admitted. But their opinions \\<Me divided on a point of equal 
iiupoilaiiee:—the lieight to which the plant should be pemiittod 
to luMiiiale; and thU division proflnced tlial maniuge of the vine 
with the lofty elm and jioplai, wliieli gave mauv a beautiful image 
to llicir j)oetiy, at Uie e\))eiise of their wine. Some of these ar- 
luistu, as tiees so appiopiiuled are termed by the Latin writers, 
hiippoited the slendt'i plant to the lieight of thirty or forty feet; 
and modern expeiit'iice lias shown that this practice, while it yields 
moie ahniidnnl ciops, materially impoverishes the flavour of the 
]Modurc. There aie few young travelleis, we suspect, whose clas¬ 
sical associations of the pictuicsqiie have not been niiserably dis- 
tuibed in the cndcavoui to realize eaiK visions of exuberant and 
graceful foliages among the ciopped and stunted shiubberies of 
Chunipague and (iascoii>. 

lint ill the trealmeiitof the product^ of the grape, there is much 
to distingui.sli the model ns tiom the ancients. Indeed in the 
jiiatjageiiient of wine'^, tlieie are so many essential and curious 
points of op]K)sitioii, that, iiolviithstanding all Dr. llendeison's 
aiguiiieiUs^ we cannot be biought to conceive that the potations of 
antiquit) could be eiuUiiabh* to oui tastes. Acc ideiit is said to have 
led to one of, what we should call, the most villaiiioiis piacticcsof 
the ancients. A slave amon«T the (iiecks, who had stolen part of 
the contents of a ca'-k, supplied the deficiency witli soa-watei, 
which, on exaniiiiation, was thought to have impioved the flavour 
of the liquor! But, whatever was the origin of the opiniou,a pio- 
porliou of salt-water was ceilainly held to he an indispeiisuble 
component of good wine. Columella piaisr^s the mixture hi the 
propoitioii of al)out one pint of suit-water, evaporated to a third 
part, for six gallons of wine; and adds, that he sliould not hesitate 
to recommend the common pi actice of doubling, or even trebling, 
the saline piescrijilion, if the wine should be stioiig enough to 
bear it wiUiout betraying a salt taste :—of winch, we readily agree 
with Dr. liciuierson, ' t must be acknowledged there was no 
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small risk/ What course of feeding could \m\t reconciled the 
human palate to such a compound, it would now be in to 
incmirc. 

But wc have practical evidence of the tendency of another 
favourite c^uackcry of the old Greeks. Tliey were fond of largely 
iiiipregnatmg Uieir wines with rosin:—the preservation of wliicli 
practice has had the effect of making many of the niodem Greek 
wines absolutely undrinkable, by au} but the natives. It was not 
unusual to sprinkle a cpiaiitity of powdered rosin or pitch on the 
must during the first fei mentation; and after this was eoiiipleled, 
to infuse the ilowors of the vine, cvpiess leaves, biiiised myrtle- 
berries, the 4iavings oi cedar and soutlienivvood, bitter almonds, 
and numbeiless othei articles of an aiojnatic nature. But a more 
coiiimoii mode of p!oceedin» seems U\ Imw been to iiii\ all these 
ingredients, in tlie fiist iustaiict, with dvf'ndum or inspissated 
must, to boil the whole to a thick consistence, and then to add the 
confection to the lu w w ine. It is almost iiiciedible in what quan¬ 
tities (accordini* to the leeeipts of Coluniolla)tliis vile adniivtuieof 
rosin and pitcli(oi liquid tni) was used; but we must leferthe 
reader to Dr. Hendcisoii ^p.4.5) for the details. Of the uioinatic 
substances, howevei, which we have enuineiated, some aic still 
' used with advantage in the peifilming of wines. 

Of the purity of ancient tasle in these matteis, Dj. Ileiuleisuii 
seems greatly disposed to imdeitak(* the defence. But, that the 
qualities of tluse wines, so medirafcd,woie praised in song, jnoves 
only—what the coiitiiiiianci' of the maiiufuctiue ilsidf pioves— 
that the liquor was diunk and lelidied in its day. lie is liowe\ei 
at least ingenious in his apology for the ntinents^ uudheiewe 
shall allow him to say a few wonls foi himself: 


'At first sight, iiidocil, it scelll^ difficult lo explain, on any piiuciplcs 
consistent witU^ fine taste, hem a ])iedileetion sfiould conic to be enter- 
tuiicd for wines to which a ([uantityot sta-watcr had been added, or 
which were highly iiupregnaltd with ]»itcli, rosin, turpentine, and a mul¬ 
titude of powerful aromatic ingierlieiit^; nor can mc well imagine, that 
their strong wines, even when intUoAvcd by ugc, could be rendered very 
exquisite by being exposed in smoky garrets, until reduced to a syrup, 
and n.*ndered so muddy and thick, that it w^as nccess,iry to strain them 
through a cloth in order to free them from iinpnrilies, or to scrape them 
from the sides of the vessels, and dissolve them in hot Avatcr, before they 
were fit to be drunk. But, when we consider the rflccLs of habit, which 
soon reconciles the palate to the most nflensivi substances, and the in¬ 
fluence of fashion and luxury, wliicli leads us to prefer every Ihiug that 
18 rare and costly, to articles of more intiinsie excellence and moderate 
price, wc may readily conceive, that the (irecks and Romans might have 
excused their fondness for pitched and pickled wines, on the same pica 
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by which we justify our attachment to tea, coficc^ and tobacco. It was 
hjiig ugfi observed by Plutarch^ tluit certain dislies and liquors, which at 
first appeared intolerable, cauic, in the course of time, to be reckoned 
the most agreeable j and surely the charge of indulging a perverted taste 
in wine, would proceed with an ill grace from the people of this country, 
where a notoi'ioiis partiality exists in favour of a liquor, of which ibe 
harshness, bitterness, acidity, and other repulsive qualities, arc only dis¬ 
guised by a large adnii\tin-c of ardent spirit, but which long use has ren¬ 
dered so palatable to its admirers, tliat they fancy it the best of all pos¬ 
sible wines.'—pp, CO, Cl. 


We cannot afford much space for Dr. llondorsoifs account of 
the varit'tioH of ancient wines. \Vc agrt*c with him, on the evi¬ 
dence of lloincr, and fioin tliat oi the iin\arying inHiicncc of the 
same southern soil and cliniatc, that a large proportion of the an¬ 
cient Greek and Asiatic uincs muA, like the' modern produce of 
those coinilries, be pronounecd to been (iiatiiialh) of the 

sweet and strong sorts. Dr, lleiKh ison su])poses the sweetwdnes 
of the Greeks (tlie prodnet' of the \ai ions islands in the ICgc^an and 
foninii seas) to luueheen ])riueipa11\ of tlie luscious kind, like the 
modern Cyprus and Coustaiitia ; wllih^ liowevir, s(*veial of the 
dry wines, such as the Praiiiuiaii and C^)rinlhiau, w'eie eertainly 
distinguisluul In an estraorilinan degree of roughness and astrin- 
g('ncy, and onl\ became drinkable after tlu \ had been kept a great 
number of >ears. Wliether these weie e\er (airly diiiikublo in- 
deed, may admit of <loubl: for on tlu^ aiitiiuiitY of Aristophanes, 
(no bad anthoiiu,) we learn that the iiist s!iii\elled the features 
and obstruelrd the digestive organs; and to drink the seeond, was 
absolute torture! Wo arc not convinced l)v Dr. Ileiifletsoirs rca- 
soiling, that the ancients were * familiar with sparkling and frotliiiig 
wines/like iiiodcrn (Jhampague; nor, in support of his opinion, is 
the allusion to the prowess of old liitias—he who * inipiger haiisit 
spuinanteui palerain'—by ain means Iiappv. "^rhe poet often 
applies the same epithet b) the vessel w'hieh overflow’s with milk or 
hoiH'Y. 

Of the principal Koiiian w ines, the names, at least, are familiar 
with every reader, l^lie Campania Felix boasted the most cele¬ 
brated grov\ths; and howeter iniiitite questions of locality may be 
deteriuuicd, the Falerniaii, Massican, Cmciibaii, Sctiiie and Siir- 
rentino w'iiics, were all the produce of that beauteous region. 
I'he three first of these have been iinmorlali/etl liy Horace, who 
has expatiated on their generous qualities with the fervour of an 
ainateur. There seems reason for concluding that they were all 
strong durable w'iiics, apt to affect the heail; the poet, therefore, 
w'a.s uojfhivher^ in such combats at least. Tlie Ciecuban is de¬ 
scribed by Galen as a generous wine, ripening only after a long 
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tette of }ear8. The Massican closel> resembled the Falerniati, if 
indeed it were uot a kind of the same stock. Of * mighty Faler- 
nian’ itself, little more is known than that it was highly prized, w^as 
kept for twenty, thirty^ or even forty yeai's, and was naturally so 
strong and rough, that it could only be drunk when thus mellowed 
hy a^e. The Setiiie was a light delicate wine; the favourite (ac¬ 
cording to Pliny) of Augustus, who gave the preference to it as 
being of all kinds the least apt to injure the stoiuuch. We may 
therefore marvel thatits name is never even mentioned by Horace; 
who perhaps, as Dr. Henderson suggests, exercised his freedom 
in dinering from the imperial taste in this particular. It is, how¬ 
ever, celebrated both hy Maitial and Juvenal. Asfoi the Siirren- 
tiue, tlie fiat of Tibetius has dismissed it for ‘ gciieions vinegar/ 
These are tlie only wines of ancient Italy which deserve to be re¬ 
membered; unless the })oelic eulogies of lloiareand Juvenal he 
thought of w^eight enough to rescue the Albuniiin fioiu the degra¬ 
dation which Pliii} has assigned to it among thiid-iate wines. 

Dr. Henderson has eiiteied into some amusing speculations to 
detiTmine in which of our present growths the greatest lesein- 
blancc inuy be tiuced to th6 most famous wines of anthpiity. 
Tims tlie Prainiiian v'as eertainlv a stiong huid astringent liquor; 
and it is here farther declaied (on v\hat aulhoiity, b\ the way, is 
not stated) to have been a led v\ine. Theudoie the Doctor, who 
we have seen is no favourer of Poit, condemns that much vitupi*- 
rated potation to an eternal fellowship of infamy w'itli the haish 
Pramiiian, the sliriveller of phv siognuniies. ' Perhaps/ says he, 
* we shall not err much if wc compare it (the Piainuian) to our 
common Port wine. It is neithei sweet nor thick, but austen 
and remarkably potent and durable; in all which paitinilars it 
perfectly resembled the inoderii giowth to which I have ventuied 
to assimilate it. Like Poit, too, it was nnich commended for its 
medicinal uses.' i3ut his most earnest attempt is to fasten the 
similarity of Faleniian lyviii some modern variety of wine. Here 
he sets out determined to be coin incing. In the first place, he pro¬ 
poses that all writcjs agree in desciibing the Falernian as very 
strong and durable, and so rough and fiery when new, as not to 
have been drinkable. Then it mellowed with age, and was in best 
condition from the tenth to the twcntietli year. It was also apt to 
acquire a bitter taste; and the dry Falernian (for there were two 
sorts, according to Athenaeiis, dry and sweetish) was of yellowish 
colour. Hence, altogethei. Dr. Henderson decrees * immortal 
Falernian,’ to be resident among us in the state either of Mad&ira 
or Hhrhby. If it were the ancestor of ei^ier, (we care not which,) 
and riotvillainouslv poisoned with pitch and rosin—and, moreover, 
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if it were * expert niaris,’ guiltless of salt-water iii one sense, 
though not in all—certes it deserved right well all that Horace 
himself hath sung of it, and we shall henceforth think the better 
of ancient taste, liut let Dr. Henderson speak the speech touch¬ 
ing it. . 

' Among our present wines, I have no hesitation in fixing upon those 
of Xcn*s and Madeira as the two to which the Falcrnian offers the 
most distinct icatures of rcscuihlaiiee. Both are 8traw*coloarcd wines, 
assuming a deeper tint finin age, or from particular circumstances in the 
quality, or ninnngcmcat of the \iiUagc. Both of them present the several 
varieties of diy, sweet, and light. Both of them are exceedingly strong 
and diiiablp wines, being) when new, ^ciy rough, harsh, and fiery, and 
requiring to be kept about the same length of time as the Fal^ian, 
before they attain a due tlegree of mellowness. Of the two, however, 
the more palpable dryness and bitter-sweet flavour of the Sherry might 
incline us to decide, that it appniachcd most nearly to the wiue under 
coiiMdciution* and it is worthy ot iciiiaik, that the same difference in the 
produce of tlie fennentation is observable in the Xercs vintages, as that 
winch tialcn has noticed A%itli respect to the Falcrnian ; it being impos¬ 
sible ahvay** to predict, witli certainty, whether the result will be a dry 
wine, or a sweetish wine, resembling Faxarete. But, on the other hand, 
the soil ot Madeira is luon' au.ili»gf)us to that of the Campagna Felice, 
and thence we may conclude, that the flavour and aroma of its wines are 
similai. *sicily, which is also a volcanic country, supplies several 
growths, winch an inexperienced judge would very readily mistake for 
thosi' ot the former island, and which would, in all probability, come 
still nearer to them in c|u<i]ity, if more pains were bestowed on the ma¬ 
nufacture. Another point of coincidence is deserving notice. Both 
Xcre^ and Madeira aic, as is well known, inflnitely inijiroved by being 
transported to a hot climate ^ and luttcily il has become a common prac¬ 
tice, among the dealers in the island, to force the Madeira ^ines by a 

1 )rocess whicli is absolutely identical with the operation of the fumarhm, 
t may, prihaps, he objected, that the influence of heat and age upon 
these litpuirs, far from producing any disagreeable bitterness, only ren¬ 
ders them sweeter and milder, however long they may be kept; but, then, 
in contrasting them with the siipcranniiatcd wines of the Romans, we 
must make allowance for the presJous preparations, and the effect of the 
different sort of vessels in whicli tlioy are preserved. Jf Madeira or 
Sherry, but particularly the hitter, weie kept in earthen jars until it was 
reduced to the consistence ol honey, there can be little doubt, 1 conceive, 
that the taste would become so intensely bitter, that, to use the expres¬ 
sion of Ciccio, wc should condemn it as inlolciablc.'—pp-91, 92. 

All this is very plausible and vei) agreeable; and, moreover, 
we should be son\ to disturb the complacency with which Ma¬ 
deira mayheiiccfoitli be lauded hi roniinoii rooivs to the Horatian 
measure. But, if Dr. Henderson identifies the qualities of an¬ 
cient and modern (xieck wdnos, fiom their community of soil, 
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climate, Su:. ib lie cou 9 ibteut in Iiib pie&ent liypotheiis? If the 
lAodern wines of the Canipagua Fc^licc aic legitiiiiately descended 
from the Faleniian family, m hoio Mill ho find among them any¬ 
thing akin to Madeira ? Thoie is less loom foi scepticism iti tho 
Doctor's suggestion that the' geneioiis Muegar’«f the Siiarentine 
mobntaiiib inav be oompured to some of the secoiidaiy giowths of 
the Rhine, Mnich, tlioiigh liable at tiist to the imputation of 
acidit}*; will keep long and iinpiuve by age. The Moiinantine, 
on the other hand, was eeitainly u delicate Chnet wine; and die 
Gallic wdnes theiubclves weie known foi siviial of then modem 
equalities: such as the siolit scout ol the \'icniie giapc, and the 
rich muscat of Languedoc. Jiut most of the rieiich giowlhs 
fell''into disiepute at lioiue fioiii the nuiuoioiib adulleiatioiis of 
dealers. 

Many^ of the usugib llie amieiits iii lluii iliiukiiii* deseive 
notice. One of these would appeal at iiist sioht siiauae; the 
excessive dilutroii oi their wines. To dunk lluiii uiimi\id, says. 
Dr. Hendeibtni, was In Id to be disreputahlts amt those among the 
Greeks who wtie gmity of such t^c(^s wcie d<.(laieil to act like 
Scythians. Rut, in tiuth, befoie we licl smpiisi at this pie\ail- 
ing taste for thin putalioiis, it sliould be iceolieitcd what their 
wines really weie. licmidcd thick by the cunliuiud aitioiiof 
heat and smoke fiom i\iv Jum/nititn oi diying kiln o\erwiiicli 
they were kept foi ycais; ^uiuctinu s e\< u hoilcd down to a con¬ 
crete mass; and often inspissated with loic jgn inattei; they weie, 
in many cases, ieduce d to astute ol syiupoi extract,and so stiungly 
seasoned with haish aiomatic biltciuess, oi even less toleiable llu- 
vours, that it was peihaps sc aiccly possilile to dunk thorn without 
dilution.^ This is the only mode in which we can lecoiicile tlicii 
large propoitions of water with any pm poses of festive enjoyment. 
Thus, the Muionean wine of the Iloinonc times was mixed with 
tw^enty nicasnies of wati'i, and wlu'ji this wine,like iiiau, had 
degoneiatcd fiom tlie strength of the liejuie age, Pliny declares 
that it still lequiied ught watci^. The conuiioii piopoitipii in 
the moie polished clays of Ciiec^cc^ was thiec oi ioiu paits of 
water to one of wine ^fiiese inixUii es, one w ould imagine, could 
be only mild diluent diinks with little piopeity of exhilaration, 
and with nothing but vciy indilfeieut flavoiiis to lecominendtheiu* 
But we must still suspect that Grc'eee, like Koine, hud iiiiuiy a 
Menenius who loved ' a cup of hot w iiie with not a drop of allay-^ 
ing Tyber in't/ We leinomboi the condition in which Alcibiades 
is Ushered into the Platonic banc|uc't; with his chaplet disordered, 
very vociferous, and scarcely able to stand. Came this of wine- 
and-water? And the subsequent draught in which he is tempe¬ 
rately 
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ratcly pledged by Sorratea to die measure of seven pints of wine! 

* Is tliis water-drinking ? and yet the SymfMisiuin was a picture of 
livi^ manners. 

Tncre was an elegance in the Gieriaii niiiidj however, which 
seldom sank into the grovelling debauchery that sullied the grosser 
manners of Rome, especially under the emperors. The use of 
wine at the entertainments of the Gieeks was graced by many 
elegant appurtenances. When tliey adopted the eastern custom 
of reclining at their meals, tabtoful invention was exhausted in tlie 
fashion of their conclios. Tlicso, with tlioir tables and sideboards, 
were inlaid with ivor^, tortoibc shells, and ttie precious metals, 
and carved into all the funoiful vaiictics of decoiatioii. Of their 
artists it inaj^ with tiiith be afbnned, that they enihellished every 
thing wliich they toiiclied. To tlic cr)nimoucst utensils they gave 
the stamp of beauty; and it is fiom their patera', cups, and vases, 
dint the model 111 ha\c bon owed the happiest models ibr the fur- 
nituie of their dinner iuhit's. The .same reiinenient of taste which 
formed tjieir drinking vess^ds, crowned the o\eifluwing cup with 
wieatlis of flowers: and it was the saine elegance of sentiment 
Vrhirh bound their brows with the myrtle, the iiispirer of elegant 
fancies, and mingled in tluit nuslic chaplet the gayer colours of 
the lose wdth the ]>erfiimc of the ^ioIet. Some of these customs 
might ha^e been deiived fiom the Asiatics, and were communi¬ 
cate to the Romans; but their tme accord w'tts w'ith the Grecian 
mind. 

Both tlie Grecian and Roman banquet was ushered in by a 
collation of various light hinds, such as 03'sters, eg^s, asparagus, 
lettuce, oliies, iigs, &c. like the inlroih of modern brance. Theif 
came the lirst cup—the mulsum^ or draught of mingled wine and 
honey. During llie subsequent repast, Uie more ordinary wines 
were drunk, while the richer were reserved for the dessert. The 
kinds most mentioned in use as dessert wdiies among tlie Greeks 
were the Thasian and Lesbian: among the Romans llie Alban, 
CsBCuban, and Falerniaii; and, when they had become a<^uainted 
witli the produce of foreign countries, the Chian and Lesbian. 
The profusion and rapidity with which these wines were poured 
into Rome after the first introduction of the fashion, may illustrate 
the strides of luxury through the corrupt republic more curiously 
perhaps than almost any other circumstance. Thus it b stated by 
V arro, that' Luculliis, when a boy, never saw Greek wine present^ 
the guests oftener than once at die great entertainments given by 
his father: but when he returned from his Asiatic expedition, he 
himself distributed to the populace upwards of 100,000 gallon 
casks!’ So, also, we find, that in the lapse of a single generation, 
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h iMW feiDedabered as a rare cordial and drunk by hogslieads. 
* C. Sentiusj late prtetor, used to say that Chian wine was first in¬ 
troduced into his house as a cordial, prescribed by his physician*: 
Heirteosius left upward of 10,000 casks to his heir.’ The 
triumphal supper of C«rsar< in his dictatorship, (as we are told by 
Pliay,) fiowed with Faleniian by hogsheads, and Chian by gal¬ 
lons. Hitherto the Romans, like the Greeks of the earlier gges, 
liad been contented witlitlic alternative of tno kinds of wjno. 
But, ill the triumphal banquets of his tliird consulate, Csesar* iu 
addition to Falernian and Chian, ulloued the swinish multitude 
to revel iu Xiesbiaii and Mauimeitiue* Afterwards, at private 
partij^s, a considerable choice seems to have been afforded to 
the guestfle For instance, at the llurutiaii supper of Nasidienus 
-*^hich probably exhibits a picture, as true as it is lively, of 
a Roman feast, given by a person of had taste affecting Uie 
manners of people of superior rank—aftei Cax'ubuu and Hidif- 
ferent Chian wine had been osteutatiously handed about, t]|e 
landlord is represented as observing to Maecenas, that Alban and 
Falernian were at hand, if he preft'ired them. The rcailer of Ju¬ 
venal and Martial need not be told of the cumnion complaint of 
clients and parasites who frequented the tables of tlie haughty 
patricians, that the master of the house was wont to keep to him¬ 
self and his friends of rank the better w'ines, and to drink tliein 
out of cosily cups, while they were obliged to be content with 
harsh and ropy liquors, served out to iluan in coarse and half- 
broken vessels. This mixture of insolence and ineaimess, which 
the honourable pride and retiiieincnt of modern manners would 
spurn, is noticed by the younger Plin>,w1io cuidinns the report 
of the satirist, and evinces the good feeling to be disgusted with 
the fact. He speaks in the spirit of an English gentleman when 
he declares, that he sets eve.ry man whom lie invites to his table 
upon a level with himself. 

The extravagances of fashion arc confined to no age or clime. 
In Rome, as in London, it was the rage to place tlic highest 
value on whatever was rarest; and enonuous sums wcie often 
given for wines which w^ere literally not drinkable from age. 
Such seems to have been tlic case with the famous vintage of tJie 
year H. C. 638 , when L. Opiinius Nepos was consul, and in 
which, from the great warmth of summer, all the productions of 
the earth attained an uncommon degree of perfection. Velleius 
Paterculus, who flourished about a hundred and fifty years 
afterwards, denies that any Opimiak wine was to be had in his 
time; but both Pliny and Martial, who were considerably poste¬ 
rior to the histenian, describe it as still to be procured at the period 
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at which they wrote. Tiie former, indeed, admits that it was Uien 
reduced to the consistence of honeys and could only be used in 
small quantities for flavouring other wines, or mixing with water. 

The convivial ceremonies of the ancients are interestiiig, be* 
cause many modern observances may be traced up to them# In 
t^ arrangement of their banquets^ in the succession and compo^ 
sition of their courses, Su*., this coincidence^ especially vmh 
French manners, is very striking. The finer wines, which were 
circulated between the removes, are preserved in the vins d’entren 
mets; and the coup de milieu—' quod fluentem nauseam coerceat’ 
•^is but a substitution of liqueur for the sweet wine which, for the 
same object, the female cup-bearer of the Grecian banquet handed 
round, in massive silver, in tlie middle of the repast. After dinner, 
the overflowing of tlie first cup was poured upon the ground or 
table, as an oblation to all the gods, or to some one deity in par^ 
ticular. Sometimes successive cups were dedicated to different 
divinities; and die entertainment coiicliidedwith the cup of Mer- 
cuiy, invoked as die patron of the night and the dispenser of 
sleep and airy dreams. This was always a bumper, as it was 
held disiespectful to ofler anything in sacrifice but what was full 
and {lerfect. IJeiicc the goblet was said to be * crowmed with 
wine/ 'I'he wine used was of the red sw'cct class, probably be*** 
cause it w^as the richest and slroiigcst, or W'as the customary 
dessert wine. * It may be remarked,’ says Dr. Henderson,' that 
the same kind of wine is still used for sacramental purposes; and 
the appellation of vino santo, which is given by die Italians to 
tlieir most luscious grow'ths, is probably allusive to this circum¬ 
stance.’ 

It was, doubtless, this usage of dedicating cups to divinities iu 
succession, whicli led the ancients, by an easy transition, to the 
custom of pledging each odicr:—the origin of modern * healths 
five fdthoms deep.’ The master of the feast began the round by 
pledging his principal guests: diat is, he tasted the wine and sa¬ 
luted the company, or the guest on iiis right hand, if a person 
of distinction; to whom the cup was then passed aud w'lio was 
expected to finish its contents. To drink in this inaiiiier was 
considered a proof of friendship, and the cup so presented was in 
fact the bumper glass, die glass of good companionship:—for 
bumper, notwithstanding that the w'ord has sorely puzzled etymo¬ 
logists, is but the easy corruption of die old French bon per, or 
boon companion. It was also frequent at the feasts both of Greece 
and Rome, to drink to the heakh of absent individuals; an thus 
the lover * sighed like furnace’ over his mistress’ name. Respect 
and attachment for those whose names were toasted were evinced 
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bj tho greater ur less number of cups which the proposer filled to 
Hieir honour. Thus, as Dr. Heuderson reminds us, one of the in¬ 
terlocutors in a comedy of Aristophanes, boasts that he has 
emptied six hundred glasses in honour of the gods and goddesses. 
A favourite mode of di inking healths was by taking oft' as many* 
cups as there were letters in the name proposed. The heulili of 
Cssar, for instance, was celebrated with six glasses, that of Ger- 
manicus with ten, and so foith. Soinetliing an-dogous to tl&is 
are the * four times four* of modern loyalty and affection to the 
fourth George. 

But it is time to pass from the wines and convivial usages of 
the Greeks and Romans, in order to say bomething on those of 
the intermediate ages which separate our tiincb from classical au- 
tjquity. And here wc cannot but express our burpri/c tliat, as 
Dr. Uenderbou’s work is professedly hibtorical, he has not endea¬ 
voured to carry the chain of his inquiries regularly tliiougli the 
middle ages. Such an attempt was necessary to tlic completion 
of liis plan; and many notices might have been collected lor the 
purpose, of a highly interesting charaeU'r, as illustrating the niuii- 
ners and romantic literature of the middle ages. There are* 
mdeed, many disjointed remarks of this kind to be found in the 
second part of hib volume ou modern wines: particularly in his 
account of those * u|ed in England.’ Rut these remarks a]))K'ar 
to us misplaced, and in general iiiiperfeel; and tlie long transition 
from ancient to modern wines, and manners, ceitaiiily dcinaiuled 
a distinct and intermediate chapter, for which there arc abundant 
materials. 

As might be supposed, the iioithern conquerors of £uro]>c 
readily adopted the festal customs of tlie more civilized people 
whom they dispossessed; and besides those convivial observances 
of the ancients which have descended to our days, many otliers are 
discoverable in the manners of the middle ages which liavb now 
vanished or arc meltii^ away * into thin air* before die capricious 
breath of fashion. The pledging of a round of healths at the 
modern dinner^ter the cloth is removed, is already beginning to 
obsolete, and this custom, goodly and heartful as it is, will 
lu all probability be utterly forgotten in the polite circles of the 
next generation. Our discarded manners pass like cast clothes 
to inferiors. The ceremony among our ancestors of decoradag 
the wine cup with flowers was clearly not born in * the dafk 
forests of Germany;’ the elegance of the fancy sufiiciently be¬ 
trayed its Grecian origin. We may learn from the old Fabliaux 
how the gentle knight crowned with flowers the wassail bowl which 
he pledged to his ladye-love; and the generation which is passing 
away may almost remember, when this bye-gone usage of the 
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noblo and tlie chnah-uus was ^et retained to grace the rustic feaHt 
at liarvcst-honic. I^ut if we would now seek for a lingering trace 
of this early retincnicnt, we must descend yet lower in the scale of 
society, to discover it only in those wreaths of ivy or flowers, W'bicli 
in some places still serve as the tavern sign where wine is to be 
sold. 

The use of hot drinks continued to prevail very generally among 
all classes of people so late as the sixteentli century. This taste, 
too, was derived from the ancients, w'ith whom, and especially the 
Koinans, it had been quite a passion. At Koine, indeed, tlic very 
name of the houses of public entertninmiuit had its origin in the 
sale of hot drinks; to obtain wliicli all citizens who had no regitlai’ 
establishments used to resort to the thermopolia, as the modems 
frecmeiit their coflec-lioiiscs. 

The taste of the Itoiiiaiis for mixed potations, such as wine 
flavoured with honey or aruinatic substances, was transmitted to 
the conquerors of their descendants. It became later a favourite 
practice also to correct the harshness and acidity common to the 
w'ines of Uie period by spicing them. When thus compounded, 
the liquor passed under tlic general name of jnment; probably, 
says l)r. lleiiderson, because prepared by the pigmentani or apo¬ 
thecaries, or ratlier, we should opine, because the spices were sold 
by those persons; for it was customary to serve the wine and 
spices separately, liiat the guests might themselves*mix them 
at will;—a practice which our autlior has failed to observe, 
though Froissart, Olivier de la March, and other authors of tlie 
inidciii* ages, perpetiiully notice it. One knight could not do ano- 
ther knight more honour tliuii to hold his spice-pIate. 

' Of these spiced wines,’ suys Lc Grand in his Vie priv6e dcs Fraufols, 

uur poets uf the thirteenth century never speak without rapture, and as 
an exquisite luxury. They cfnisidcrcd it the master-piece of art to be 
able to combine in one liquor the strength and flavour of wine, with tbc 
sweetness of honey and the perfume of the most costly aromatics. A 
bauquet at wliich no piment was served u'ould have been thought want¬ 
ing hi the most essential article. It was even allowed to the monks in 
the monasteries on particulm dnys of the year. But it was so voluptuous 
n beverage, and was deemed so unsuitable to the members of a profession 
which hnd forsworn nil the pleasures of life, that the council of Aix-la- 
Chapdlc (A. J). 817.) forbade the use of it to the regular clergy except 
on days of solemn festivals.' 

The varieties of pimeiit iu most use were the Hyppocras and 
Clariy: the former, wliicli took its name fiom a particular sort 
of bag called Hippocrates’ slcc\c, through which it was strained, 
appears to have been iiiditfercntl} cither i ed or white wine and aro¬ 
matics; the latter a claret or mixed wine with honey, similarly .sea- 
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, 8oned. Dr. Pegge has <^uoted a curious receipt preserved hy Mr. 

Asde^ which giycs directions how * to make Y iiocrasse for lords 
* with g 3 'nger, synamoDji and grayncs> sugour, and turesoH: otidjor 
comjfn pepull, gynger canell,longe pcper, and claryfTyed honey. It 
was drunk at all great entertainments between the courses, or at the 
conclusion of the repast. Clarry, on the other hand, was drunk 
either fasting, pr as a composing draught (a night-cap) before re¬ 
tiring to rest. Of those medicated liquors, tlie only kind still in 
use which dcser\'es mention, is that insidious infusion of toasted 
Seville oranges and sugar in light wine, which is known by the 
name of himop. The precise titles, however, of this deli^tful 
tipple are marshalled w^ith admirable respect for dignities by a 
German amateur, lie lays it dow^ii that, when made with Bur¬ 
gundy or Bourdcaux wiiic, it is bishop ; when old Rhine wine is 
used, it receivers the name of cardinal: but when Tokay is pre¬ 
sent, why tlicn it is worthy of being called after the pope himself. 

The varieties of genuine wines used in the miiklie ages may 
next engage our attention. Our own old romantic and narrative 
poetry is full of allusions to them; but Dr. Henderson is correct 
ih his caution, that the notice of their names does not always 
impl} that they were all iniportc'd into England. Much of our 
rude literature of that period consisted of translation; and, in 
copying circumstances conneeted with the manners of other na¬ 
tions, mciftion would be introduced of articles not in Jilnglish use. 
Our early poets, too, were fond of making an ostentatious display 
of their knowledge by giving long catalogues of the natural and 
artificial products of \arious countries. To the present point, 
however,—Uiese cnumeratiuiis may at least satisfy our curiosity 
what wines w'crc in use in one ])art or other of Europe, if not in 
Eimland itself, or in any named country. 

* From the Balaille des Viiis, one of the fabliaux of the thiiteenth 
century, w^e may gather an idea of the wines most in repute in 
France: many of tlie modern growths may be discovered in the 
list; and, among them, those of Eperiiay, Haiitvilliers, Chablais, 
&c. are particularly specified. The Rhine wines are as old at 
least as the twelfth century; for in that age the Jcdiannis- 
berger, still the best of them, was made by the monks of the 
abbey of Johannisberg. The banks of the Moselle w'ere fringed 
with vineyards several centuries earlier. Dr. Henderson remarks 
that the choicest wines in the middle ages were raised on lands be¬ 
longing to the church: for the rich chapters and monasteries were 
always more studious of the quality uiau die quantity of dieir 
vintages; and hence tlic praise of vinum theoloekum. But he has 
omitted a material explanation of the fact. l%e monks were not 
only, as depositaries of all the learning of the times, themselves 
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most skilled in tlie culture of the vine and the miuufacture of its 
juice; but they were also in eveiy respect the best landlords^ and 
maintained the happiest depmdauts. Respect for the church ge« 
nerally saved their lauds from devastation in feudal broils; there 
was more security in their cultivation; and they would naturally 
conununicate some of the results of study and experience ia rural 
economy to their vassals. T-o return from this little d^re^sion. 
the Burgundian wanes were also early in high repute; and it was 
doubtless not without good reason diat the dukes of Burgundy 
were designated as * les princes des buns vins/ The * Gascoigne* 
wines were likewise highly prized; and here it may be said of 
J^'rance generally^ tliat her M'iues liave been celebrated for their 
flavour ill all ages, classical, romantic, and modern: while those 
of Spain have bt^ii equally distinguished for strength and severity 
in all tliesc epochs. Dr. Henderson should have told his readers 
from Froisssu't, that tlie knights of l^tglaiid, iii tliat iioon-tide of 
chivalry, the reign of oiir tliful Bdward, disliked warring in Spain, 
because of her iiery wines, which they complained burnt up their 
livers, and aggraxated the heat of the eliinate and Uie weight of 
their aimour. But they greatly commended the genial suii and 
mellow wines of fair Branci'- 

The wines of Italy would appear, notwithstanding Dr. Hen- 
dcrs<m H opinion (p. 1280 .) to lia\e iH^eii at this epoch in little 
foreign use'; perhaps they were seldom exported from a coun¬ 
try whose coniiDcrcial wealth increased its home consumption. 
But the crusades had, as he correctly states, iiitroducefi a ge¬ 
neral taste over Kiirope for the Greek luscious wines; a predi¬ 
lection which long continued like that for sw^eet compounds. 
Cyprus and Candia, under the sceptre of Venice, supplied the 
w'hole of Europe with the finest dessert xxines. In the former 
island the knights of St. Joliu liud a domain or comniamicty upon 
which the choicest sweet wine w^as made; and hence tliat growth 
of Cyprus acquired the name of Coniineudaria. 

But the wanes most in repute in the fourteenth century may be 
learnt from an eDumcratiun in the metrical romance of the Squire 
of Low Degree. 

' Ye shall have lumncy, and malmcsyDC, 

Both ypocra&sc and vernage wine. 

Mount Rose and wine of Greke, 

Both algrade and respice eke; 

Antioche and bastarde, 

Pyrnent also, and gamarde j 
Wine of Greke, and muscadell. 

Both dare, pyrnent, and Rocbell, 

The reed your stomake to clefye^ 

And pottes of osey set you bye/ 
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* OjT lilicee wiiies, Rtiiuney was probably au Andalasiun growth 4 
Malmesyiie, a Greek wine, named from Malvagia, in the Morca, 
fioin whence tlie maimeif grape originally came; Vernago, a Tus¬ 
can w'Hie of bright golden colour; Moiitc Rose, Greek MuscadeU 
Antioclif as also pyment, ypocras^* and clar6, speak fur them-- 
selves; Algrade w’as of the Algarves, and Gamarde of Granada; 
Rochelle was tlie port from which the wines of Quienue and 
Poitou were brought to Rnglaiul; Osey» or Osoyei (a corruption 
of Auxokj) was Alsace,—Alsatian wine; Rcspico (vin rap4) 
was wine made of unbruised grapes; and Babturd, about which 
*Dr. Henderson is puzzled, was certainly a Spanish wine* 

With respect to tlie early use of foreign wines in this country, 
die intercourse widi the northern provinces of Prance after tlie 
Norman conquest, and more especiatlj^ the acquisition of Guieiine 
by our Hcnr^ II-, naturally facilitated the iiitiodiiction of PVeuch 
wines into [Lugland; and an active trade with Boiiideaux cum- 
menoed at the latter period. After this our statute books abound 
wilh enactments regarding the impoilatioii of rroiich wines; 
which, barbarously conceived as they were, still inaik the extent 
and acti\ity of die commerce, [i leached its height under ISdward 
III. when, Froissart relates that, upon one occasion, a fleet of 
above two hundred niercliaiitnieii came for wines fioin Fiiglaiid 
to Bourdeaux, then the seat of the Black Piiiice’s govcniiiieut. 
In die same age, the wines of the Kliiiie and of the Moselle ap¬ 
pear to have been largely imported. It was, howe\er, upon Gas¬ 
cony that the English chiefly dejieiided for their favourite sup¬ 
plies:—clarets and other light wines, which seem to have resem¬ 
bled generally the modern growths of the same country. Bui, in 
dm following reign, the strong wines of Spain had certainly also 
foi^ their way largely into English use, notwithstanding the 
knightly abhorrence of the country and its potations; fur, as Dr. 
Heoderson has remarked, w'e find the Pardoiiere in Chaucer ut¬ 
tering a caution against diem:— 

* Of which riseth ^och fumosite. 

That whan a nian hath dionk draughts thre. 

And wencth that he be at home in Chepe, 

He is iii Spain, right at the toune of Sepe.' 

Tlie Spanish wines, however, cotilitiued to grow 111 English 
favour, until early in the kixteenth century, when they had almost 
superseded the milder growths of France in general estimation, 
i^eihaps the dissolutinn of political Imiids between Kiiglaiid and 
Iwr dependant French provinces might have diminished the faci¬ 
lity ot impfirtation, and the cousiiiiiptiou of Bourdeaux wine. Be 
this as it may, the pages of our dramatists arc full of evidence 
that, in the reigns of l^izabeth and James 1. * your sack was the 
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onljr driiik/ Wbat Uus celebrated clacis of wines really was» bsm 
uccosioued extraordiuary pontroiersy among annotators and smalt 
autujuanaus; we agree witli Dr. Ueiidersou that tlie ttiith lies 
nearer tlic surface than has generally been imagined. Dut we 
liave no leisure to accompany him o\er the beaten track of inquinr, 
and must hasten to the conclusions: that the M'oi'd was originally 
applied to certain white wines of Spain and was merely a corrup¬ 
tion of seckt, or sec, signifying a dry wine; and that it afterwards 
came to include in its generic term, not only the produce of Xeres 
—probably the original sack—but of Malaga and the Canariea, 
wiUi malmseys and other white winesj which, however sweet in 
themsehes, acquiied in common a sub-astriugent taste from being 
prepared witli gypsum, and were all remarkable for durability and 
streiigtli. And theic is no reason for supposing that these wines 
had tlicii a different character from tliat which now distinguishes 
them. 

J3ut if sacks w'crc in such general request, tliey were very far 
from being the only \urieties of wine in coiuinon use among our 
ancestors iii die ages which we have just quoted. Ilanisoii (Hol- 
liiigshed’s Chronicles, vol. i. p. Ifi?-) su)s, that tliere were used 
in England above lifty-six sorts of Freiich and other foreign light 
wines, besides thirty kinds of Italian, Grecian, Spanish, Canarian, 
&c. on which he sets more account * because of dicir strength and 
valure;’ and he loosely reckons tlie annual consumption of wines 
of all kinds in England as exceeding twenty or tnirty lliousaiid 
tuns. Indeed tlie abuiulaut intioductioii of wine into our island, 
ill the sixteenth ceiituiy,iiuist appear to us very remarkable; as is 
also tin* cnorinous quaiitity drunk upon particular occasious. At 
tlic eiitlironization feast of Nevil, Archbishop of York, iu the sixth 
y4*ar of Edward VI. one hundred tuns of wine weic consumed. 
His picdeccssor is reported to have used yeaily eighty tuns of 
claret alone in his house; and the aiiiiiial cuiisuuiptiou of wine in 
the establishment of the Earl of Slirewabury undei Elizabeth ex¬ 
ceeded twenty-four tuns. 

Of tliese varieties of wine, the different sacks however still iii- 
liuitely surpassed all the rest iu general estimation; but among 
these die public taste vaiied in its prefereiicc. About the end of 
the sixteculli century, Canary sacks came into vogue, and, before 
the middle of the following age, appear to have entirely superseded 
the use of Sherries; and aluiough their name is now almost for- 
gotteu among us, the growtlis themselves arc often imposed upon 
the English markets h)r Madeiia. ' Of tills wine,’ says Howell, 
in his Familiar Ecttcis, * if of any oilier, may be verified the merry 
iuductipii, tiiat good wine makclh good blood, good blood causctli 
good humours, good huuiouis cause good tlioughts, good thoiightH 
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biins forth good works, good works carry a man to heaven; ergo, 
gooa wine carrieth a man to heaven, if tliis be true, surely more 
'KngUsh go to heaven this way than any other, for I think ^re is 
mofe Canary brought to England than to all the worid besides-' 
But towards the close of the century, the taste for Canaries shared 
the fate of former fashions; and tlic light wines of France reco¬ 
vered tlieir bway. Champagne, Burgundy, Hermitage, with 
Hockheimer, or * Hockamore/ grew into general notice at this 
epoch; and claret especially became again a favourite potation. 
But the long wars of Louis XIV. created another and most re¬ 
markable revolution in English drinking. All commercial iiitcr- 
conrse with France was biispended; and the red wines of Por¬ 
tugal flov)(ed into the empty conduits of the Bourdraux trade. 
Then came the reign of Poit, and tlic * MethueA treaty/of which 
we have all heard latel} inoic than enough. We now approach 
our own times. The introduction of the wines of Madeira into 
English fashion ib of inoie modciii date than the Opoito trade, 
it is w^ortliy of rcinaik that though Madeira had supplied onr 
colonies bince the time of the Prott'ett)rate, its wines were not 
brought into general use in this country until the middle of the 
last century. ' Onr oflicers/ savs Dr. ilenderson, ‘ w^ho served 
in the West Indies and became acquainted with the excellence <if 
the Madeira wines, are said 1o have intioduce<l on their return tliat 
general taste fortlicm which has binee ef>iiliuncd to piesail in this 
country.' It remains to be btx'ii v\hether the present long peace, 
the fashionable inteicourse with the eontineiit, and the late reduc¬ 
tion of duties, will ill pait expel the strong w'iiies of Spain, Por¬ 
tugal, and Madeira from our muikets, and revive among us that 
taste for the light wines of France and the llhiue which was once 
so general with our ancestors. 

After having thus occupied ourselves with the historical part 
of Dr. JFfeiidcrbun’s treatise, wo eaiuiot afford much room for 
strictures on the remaining pait of his book, which is devoted to 
an account of the wines of the pi esent day, their manufactures, 
qualities, and other mutters. The fow' readers w'ho may have any 
desire to enter into these researches wall find them treated at length, 
and with sufficient accuracy, in the volume itself; and we shall 
merely run over the geographical divisions of this portion of the 
sulycct, for the sake of offering a few general remarks. Adopting 
the same order as Dr. Henderson, we begin with the wines of 
France, the most favoured county* in the universe for tlie produc¬ 
tion of die grape, and dial wherein the gifts of nature, in this re¬ 
spect, have been best improved by the industry and skill of the 
natives. The Frendi certainly rank, as Dr. Henderson remarks, 
as the first wine-makers in the woild; but he is correct in his 
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qUalilidition of the prabe. In many of the departments ivhich 
ought to yield the finest wine, only inferior kinds are procured; 
and this proceeds entirely from a faulty inode of cultivation and 
nianagcnient. The poverty, ignorance, or prejudice of the wine- 
farmers |)revcnt them from adopting better methods; and it is 
only from the cellars of the great capitalists or independent pro¬ 
prietors that the first-rate liquors arc supplied. 1 nus, though, 
as Chaptal has triumphantly obscr\ed, the whole sunny expanse 
of France, from the banks of the Rhine to the foot of the Py¬ 
renees, presents a Nucccssion of fertile and beautiful vineyards, 
producing the most agreeable wines of Europe in inexhaustible 
profusion, ;yet it is onlv the growths of Champagne, Rurgundy, 
JIauphiny, die Lyonnais, and, above sdl, the Bordelais^ that de¬ 
serve to be mentioned with entire commendation: wliile those of 
Languedoc, Roussillon, Provi'iicc, and other soudiein districts 
enjoying unrivalled ad\aiitagcs of climate and natural situation, 
are, tiotwitlistanding, more reinaikahlc for strength than fiavour. 

The wines of Champagne are distinguished, fi'om the site of 
the vine}ants, into rirer and niOiuHaw growths: the former being 
for tiu' most pait white, the latter red. The brightest and most 
sparkling of these wines are seldom the best, though the most 
captivating to an unfornu'd taste. l"he etfervesciug quality, a 
coiisoqueiice of inqu'rfect feriueiitatioii, is in itself a proof of defi¬ 
ciency in true vinous flavour; and the small portion of alcohol 
which they contain iinmediaU'ly escapes from the froth as it rises 
to the surface, carrying w itii it the aroma, and leaving only a vapid 
liqiu»r in the glass. Meiire the still, the creaming or slightly 
s^iarkliiigChanipagiu* wines,(rre/utfws, or demi^mousseNX,)aTC more 
highly valued hy coiiiioissenrs than the full frothing kinds (grand~ 
wowAsn/j). The former will keep for years, the latter, as might 
he expected, spoil immediately. Of the still white wines, the 
best is that of Sillery, so called because made on the estate of the 
Marquess of Sillery. It W'as originally brought into vogue by 
the peculiar rare w'hich the Mar6chalc d’Estr6cs bestow'ed on its 
manufacture; and hence it w^as long known as the Via de la 
Marev/ia/e. Next to the Sillery may rank the white wines o^Ay, 
famous for their delicate pine-apple aroma and flavour, and their 
sparkling brightness, but best when only slightly creaming, and 
not full frothing. After these the white vintages of Hautvilliers, 
Eiiernay and Pierry, and the red produce of the Clos St. Thieriy, 
near Rheinis, may rank iu succession. Rut the red or mountain 
Champagnes, though of good colour and body, are, on the whole, 
less esteemed than ilie white: the pink (Champagne rose) difiers 
only in the manufacture from those that are colourless; it is now 
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out of faHhion, andj in fact, never had any tliiug to eiiUllc it to a 
preference. 

Jo the bcsiiining of the last century a ridiculous controversy 
ardse in the French schools of medicine on the comparative merits 
of the wines of Champagne and Burgundy. The angry discussion 
continued at intervals until the year 177H, when a solemn decree 
in favour of Chunmagne was pronounced by tlie Faculty of Me¬ 
dicine at Paris, with the professional justice of the venlict wc 
metend not to interfere; we aliniidon * the dietetic qualities’of 
Burgundy to their fate. But, for richness and delicacy of flavour 
aiid perfume, we will still hold by tlie Cole-d’Or, in spite of all 
tlie fatlicrs of physic and all the canons of science, x et he who 
would regale his senses with Burgundy imist not confine himself 
to this side of die chauuel. The fact is, that the best red growtlis 
of the district—the Konianeo Conti, Cliainberliii, Clos Voiigcot, 
Richeboiirg and St. George—arc all of such exquisite delicacy, 
that they will not endure exportation. Indeed none of the liner 
Btii^undy wines will bear renunal, except in butth'; and even 
then diey arc apt to cuiitraci u bitter taste, or to turn sour, ex¬ 
cept treated with the most assiduous cure. But even were the 
choicer growths of hardier constitution, they are produced in too 
small quantity, and are too urgently in request in France, to an¬ 
swer much more than the home demand. Hence what we call 
Burgundy iii England is only the costly refuse of the red wines of 
the province. The white wines arc much less excellent than tlie 
red, but still deserve to be mentioned with respect: particularly 
those of Montrachet, fur their high perfume and agienable flavour; 
and the Goutte d’Or (though iiileiior) for its splendid sutiber tint. 

In passing from Burgundy to J)auphiiiy and tlic Lyomiais, 
we shall have the same remark to repeat of the finer wines of 
these provinces—that they are seldom (^runk in Fhigiand. The 
first of tHbni, uud among the first in the whole woilcl, are those of 
the vineyards which, coveiingihe southern aspect of a gravelly 
hill, overhang the banks of the Khoue, about twelve miles from 
Valence. It is from the Hermitage, which still crowns the gra¬ 
nite summits with its luiiis, that the vineyards havi* derived tfieir 
celebrated name. The led Hermitage is known for its full body, 
dark purple colour, and exquisite perfume and flavour, resem¬ 
bling, but excelling in poigiianey, that of the raspberry. Its white 
growths are, perhaps, less precious: us, itulecd, white growths 
almost always are than red, where both aie the produce of the same 
district. The coluuriug mutter, wliieli is contained in the rind of 
die grape, carries with it to tlie wine both aroma and flavour, 
which arc lost in the manufacture of Uic paler liquors. C6le U6tie, 
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bruiie and bhnde, may perhaps claim to rival, since they reaendile 
respectively, the growtlis of the Hermitage: they are,howover,in¬ 
ferior, But we are insensibly extending our remarks beyond com¬ 
pass, and must pass with a more rapid glance over tbe remaining 
vineyards of France. Of the ))rodiicc of Languedoc, Roussillon 
and Provence, wo sliull say littli% except to repeat from Dr. Hen¬ 
derson, that it is far fioni being uhal it might be rendered; and 
tliat, by injudicious ciikiiie and treutiiiciit, most of these red wines 
arc made to resi^inble of Spain in deep and thick colour, 
fiery sticiigtli and coarhtniess. Yet our author has not always done 
them justice; for \\v have, for instance, tasted in its purity some 
of the growth of St. Oeorge d’Oiqucs, near Montpellier,dismissed 
by him as only * a good table Mine,’ which, for fullness of body, 
delicacy of fiavmir, and its velvet repose on the palate, might 
ahnost chulleiigc coinpetiuon with lliriiiitugc. l^he rod strong 
lioussilloiis aie generally employi‘d for strengthening tiie lightei 
growths of the Hoidelais, and au good, if not for that, for little 
else. But the wldle AliiNcadtiu^s of Languedoc and Roussillon, 
on the bhoies of the MedileriaiiLUii, uie deservedly famous; and 
we need only mention the well known names of Frontigiiaii, Lunel 
and Rivesaltos, whi<h are uiiioug the veiy finest luscious wines in 
the world. 

We must be l>riof in our notice of the Bordelais, though its wines 
iniglit alone di serve a separulo paper. The principal vine tracts 
of this district aretlivuled into those of Medoc, tlie (Graves, Palus 
and the Vigiies Blanches. 'Hie Medoc vineyards, which extend 
from Boiirdeuiix iiorthwaids over a sandy and calcareous loam, 
ptodiiee the wines which have given inunoilality to the names of 
Clialoau-Maigaiix, l^afille, and Latour. The Graves are llie gra¬ 
velly soils NOiithvvard of the suine city ; giving their name to the 
white wine which they yield: but the Haul Brioii, the best, per¬ 
haps, of the Buidehiis led wines,—though Dr. lleiidefson will 
not have it so.—is also the produce of die same region. The 
Palus, a bed of rich alluvial deposits between tlie Garogne and 
Dordogne*, ailbrds stronger anti mure deeply coloured growths 
than those of Medoc, with which tliey arc sometimes mingled. 
But being hard and rough wlieii new', and well adapted for sea- 
carriage, these are die wdiies which, under the name of Vins de 
Cargaison, are sent to the East Indies, to answer 4hc demand for 
clai*cts in diat country. The Vignes Blanches, or dry white wine 
district, is know'ii for its Saulenie, Barsat'j^Scc. 

The finer red wines of the Bordelais arc the most perfect 
which France produces: though containing little alcohol, they 
keep well, and even improve by removal; and as the original 
fermetitation is complete, if the subsequent" management be 
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JuriMottd', Aey are much less subject to disorders and acidhy than 
those of Bui^ndy. But here again let no man in England; >vliile 
heoips his claret, dream that he is drinking Chateau-^M^aux 
of Haut Brion. The real quantity of the finer growths is so incon* 
aiderable that they could not by any possibility supply a tendi 
part of that which usurps their name: little can be exported, 
and perhaps none ts, in its purity. A bottle of the best wine is 
a rarity, for which, even at Bourdeaux, the bon vivant is content 
to pay six or seven francs. But for the English market, tlie 
secondary growths and * vins ordinaires’ of Medoc are bought 
up and mingled with the rougher growth of the Palus. And even 
this compound will not reach the proof for our fire-drinkers; and 
because our mouths have been seared with brandied ports, there 
must be in Bourdeaux a particular manufacture called travail 
^Afigleterre: three or four gallons of the inHaiiiiiiable ink of 
Alicant or Benicarlo, witli half a gallon of stum wine and a dash 
of Hermitage, to ever^ hogshead of Medoc. That the mixture has 
been sufiered to remain guiltless of brandy is a miracle; for the 
cry among us is still as of yore, in less temperate times, ' claret 
for boys, port for men, but, if ye would be gods, brandy’! Vet 
how few even of the best kinds of the mixture imported under the 
name of claret the wine-dealers will permit us to drink without 
subsequent adulteration. Dr. Henderson has not informed his 
readers. We only mention a fact of iiotoiiety which he has omit¬ 
ted, that, before the late reduction of duties, the wiiolesule impor¬ 
tation prices of claret in the London markets \ariedfrom six to 
forty-five pounds the hogshead. The pcriiiutatious by wiiich these 
are miugled for the retail purchaser are as various as the hundred 
qualities of tlie liquor. 

We shall have iio temptation to linger among the vineyards of 
Spain, aud little more to say of their produce tlian to express our 
detestation of the whole class of their dull heavy red wines. Whe- 
tlierthey be known as Tiuto, Alicant, Beniearlo, or Catalonian— 
whether the\ avow themselves in their own fierce nature—or are 
latently and murderously present hi clarets—or conspire with 
brandy to impose their liquid fire upon us in the guise of port— 
they have all our hearty condemnation. Yet Spain has every rich 
gift of nature for the production of excellent wines. An English 
traveller iii Granada, in 1809, found red wine of Hie countiy, in 
the house of a native gentleman, equal in delicate flavour to Bur¬ 
gundy. But die ownq^ had been compelled to send bottles for it 
to the vineyard to prevent its being transported to him in sheep¬ 
skins smeared widi tar; and surrounded by whole forests of cork¬ 
trees, he was obliged to import his corks, as well as his bottles, 
from England! The principal vineyards of Xeres are in the hands 
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of Freucli atid English Settlers; aiul to tliis circumtttance alode 
may the improvement of tlie produce in late years be attributed^ 
111 Spam gouerally, except in the cominorcjal towns and monaste¬ 
ries, casks, and bottles, and wiiie-cellais, are almost unknown; the 
wine is carelessly and dirtily made, rarely kept to aicquire age; 
when it is, instead of mellowing, it cun only become muddy and 
nauseously impregnated with the rancid flavour of the sheep-sk^. 
Some of the sweet growths, and those of Malaga particularly, it 
is die fabhioii to praise; but we shall laud none of them. Of all 
the wines of Spain, we shall rescue only one from judgment, and 
that shall be the dry old white wine of Xcres. Whether it be 
known for pure Faleriiian, or * merry sack,’ or simply for your 
pale modern Sherry, Pasquil’s Pulinodia saith justly, that 

* The life of mirth, and the joy of the earth. 

Is a cup of good old Sherry.' 

Yet it is monstrous that even this fine wine, so powerful in itself, 
should be defiled with brandy; and if the quantity do not, as Dr« 
Henderson asserts, exceed three or four gallons to the butt, it is 
several vear«( before the wdne recovers from its influence and de- 
velopes its own oppressed flavour. Tlie vitiated taste of the 
KiJglish market is the only excuse for the merchants; for the wine 
itself cannot require the admixture. Indeed even in its mellowed 
state. Sherry, coutuiiiiiig nearly a fourth part by bulk of alcohol; 
is too powerful except in moderate quantities for healthful en¬ 
joyment ; and if we still cling to the national passion for strong 
liquors, it is only because, in our cold and damp climate, there 
will always be a majority of days in which the lighter red wines 
of France will not sit quite pleasantly upon the stomach without 
a eiisliioii—three or four glasses—of old Sherry or Madeira. 
Perhaps, to confess the tnitli, we are old-fasliioiied enough, of 
the two raflicr to pit^fcr the latter; tliough the prejudi<*e, we know, 
is running against it. lint M'ho that has lived in a warm cliriftte 
does not know that, under an Kast or W(*st Indian sun for exam¬ 
ple, a daily inodicuni of Madeira is the staff of life I —niaintuiiiiug 
die fainting stuinina of the European coustitutioii; the nerve of 
manhood, and the milk of old age. 

Of the wines of Portugal, we had almost resolved to say not a 
syllable; lest we should be betrayed into thread-bare discussions 
on the * Methuen treaty, and the impolicy of high duties on 
Frencli wines.’ Yet we do think it a serious evil, no matter how 
produced or how far remediable, that the national taste should 
have become habituated to the braiidied, fiery, deleterious pota¬ 
tions which are known as * common portand that, as Dr. Hen¬ 
derson accurately states the case,' the man of moderate fortune, 
who purchases for daily use a cask of good ordinary French 

wdne. 
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ynimbrM eightpence a gallon, must BulHnit to a tax of more thou 
ItBOO per ooiit.’ This tax may now be 700 per cent* tighter^ but 
aMlhe main evil exists for the consumer: that the market is not 
Open to die eq^ual competition of French and Portugiieze wines; 
itmt the genuine supply of good Oporto is notoriously und ut- 
teiiy unequal to the demand which the protection occasions for 
k; and trat every temptation is therefore created to mix h with 
vsHainons trash, and to cover the adulteration with excessive quan¬ 
tities of brandy. That the genuine wine—not the manufacture of 
Opoito or Loudon, but the pure growth oftlic Douro—^is excel¬ 
lent, many a cainpaigiiiug connoisseur can testify who has drunk 
it on die spot, and never recognized Poit in the full mellow body, 
exquisite fla>our, and seducing mildness of the native liquor. 
But after the admixtures and adultei ations to wliich tlic choice 
wines of the Alto Douio are subjected, to reduce them to the 
Port standard, it would be just as reasonable to expect the 
liquor to be good, us to hope to picserve the delii’ious qualities, 
and immeasurably to iiK'reuee the quantity, of true Burgundy— 
of Romance Conti and Clos Voiigoot— hy throwing all the iiife- 
irior vins'^u-pays of the province into one innneiisc vnt with them. 
If die market were thrown open, if the Portiigiieze grower and 
inercj^ant were reduced by conipctitiou to attend to the im¬ 
provement of their produce, and to send it luicorrupted to our 
oellars,we suspect they w^ould hud a full sale for all that the banks 
of the Douro will honestly yield. And however the politician 
may think, the consumer must regret that the wines of Europe 
are not iairly set before him for his choice; and that if his plea¬ 
sures must be taxed, they are not rated according to their value; 
that, in short, instead of one duty upon all l*Vench wuies, he may 
lM>t purchase permission to drink the inferior growths at a price 
somewhat proportioned to their original cost. 

«he wines of Germany and Hungary form the next division of 
Ur. Henderson’s work. Of the former, the class of Rhine wines 
aloiie deserve mention for their excellence and very singular na¬ 
ture. It is along the course of that river, between Mentz and 
Cobleiitz, that these are chieAy produced. Here the stream is 
confined on both sides by lofty uplands of strata propitious to tlic 
grape, covered witli extensive vineyards, supporting a numerous 
population, and giving an air of richness and animation to the 
Mxnery which forms an agreeable contrast to the ruins of fiendal 
magnificence that crown the principal heights. The choicest 
vintages of this country* however, arc confined to a small district 
called the Rhinegau; and to the vineyards of Hoddieim, which, 
though lying on the river Mayn, arc usually classed wi^ fiiem 
as being of like nature and nearly of the siune excellence. 

Hence 
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Hence «U the best sorts of the Rhine wines have lon^ been <xm- 
founded in this country under the j^nenii name of Hock; while 
Rhenish has become the distiiiguishiug tenii of disrepute for in¬ 
ferior growths. The qualities peculiar to these growths are well 
known, and appear to form an exception to all received ehemieil 
theories : so sharp in flavour as often to occasion an unfouikded 
suspicion of acidi^S >ct highly agreeable an<l abounding in deK- 
cate aroma; containing very little alcohol, (usually not above ten 
per cent, by volume,) yet dry and sound; and so extremely duraUe, 
that they will keep and improve for almost an indefinite number 
of years. It was this durability, probably, that introduced the 
singular custom of storing the Rhine wines in vessels of enormous 
magnitude. Every one has heard of the great tun of Heidelberg; 
it was tliiity feet in length by twenty in depth, and w'as yet alm<^ 
equalled iti capacity by some others, for lierein lay a point of 
rivalry’ among the great proprietors. This method of preserving 
tlie wine had perhaps its advantages for the stnmger kinds; but it 
was essential to keep the vessel always full, cither by replacing 
each qiiaiititv drawn oflf with newer wine of similar growth, or by 
throwing in washed pebbles to fill up the void. In the last cen¬ 
tury, for want of siicli precautions, the residue of a cask at Stra^ 
bourg, bearing date anno Horn, 1472, was found to have become 
thick and sour; which would not perhaps have occurred if k had 
lieen bottled. Of the gnjw ths of the Ithinegau, the best are the 
Johaniiisberger, before lefeired to, the^RUdesheimer, Grafcn- 
berger and Sleinberger: Uie better kinds of the Moselle, of simi¬ 
lar species, may rank between these and the inferior Rlxine iVinrS. 
Of llungaty, extensivelv a wine country, the produce, though it 
might be exetdient, is geiierully bad from defective culture and 
management. Hut fame claims an exception for Tokay, imperial 
'roka\. or this peculiar and luscious product of the half-djicd 
grapes of a district round the town of Tokay, all of ns have heard 
but few tasted; for the \rine bears an extravagant price even at 
Cracow-, where the chief deposit is established for the markets of 
Poland and Silesia- The old wine, or vino vitrawno, is so highly 
valued, that when the Emperor of Austria wished to make a pre¬ 
sent of some to the ex-king of Holland, the stock in the imperial 
cellars svas not thought sufticiciitly aged; and two tlionsand bottles 
were obtained from Cracow’ at seven Httcafs the bottle^ ‘ 

We cannot follow- our author through Ids account of the wine^ 

of Italy and Greece. 

* Could nature's bounty satisfy the breast, 

• 'fhe sons of Italy were surely blest.’ 

If it depended only on the conspiring cifciiiUstances of a favour-' 
able aoil and genial climate, the growths of both these countries 
VOL. \x\n. NO. L\ni. It would 
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would be, as every one may conceive, most excellent; but, with a 
▼ety few exceptions, their indifferent quality serves only to place 
in the strongest light the inefiicacy of all natural advantages with¬ 
out the concurrence of industry and good government in man. 
The wines of Tuscany, where agriculture generally is well con¬ 
ducted, are better than the rest, particularly the Montepulciaiio; 
and the Aleatico and other muscadines perhaps deserve a similai' 
commendation. But these, as well as the famous Lacrima Christi, 
which is made in small quantities and chiefly reserved for the royal 
cellars at Naples, are better known beyond tlie Alps by name than 
ill reality. Sicily shares the reproach of tlie neighbouring conti¬ 
nent. What might be made of its produce may be learnt from tbe 
specimens of Marsala and Mazzara which are met with in tliis 
countiy. But the Sicilian wines which we import, are generally 
disguised and poisoned with the execrable brandy of the island; 
and this attempt to give strengtli to weak wines must always 
utterly extinguish their flavour. As''1oiig as th(' practice prevails, 
it is useless to hope for improvement; even though the hills at 
the foot of mount iEtna be, as described, one vast vineyard pro¬ 
ducing great varieties of w’ine. 

We shall pass over the author’s chapter on the wines of Ma¬ 
deira, for it contains nothing new; neither shall wc find inudi to 
detain us in the little which he has to say on those of the Cape of 
Good Hope and of Persia. Yet the national importance of our 
l^outh African colony Airely demanded more detail as well as 
greater attention, than Dr. Henderson appears to have given to 
this part of his subject. - He is w^ell qualified to have afforded 
some profitable instruction to the colonists, but we can only per¬ 
ceive that he has thrown out one useful hint. The Ca|>e wines 
might be good : theyerre (except the sweet growth of Constaiitiu) 
as bad as possible. And tliis apjiears to proceed principally from 
the vineyards being injudiciously placed on the richer low soils, 
instead of being confined to the drier and more rocky lauds. It 
is fortunate lliat the latter abound in the newly-settled districts. 
The obstinacy and mistaken cupidity of the Dutch farmers have 
hitherto prevented any improvement in the choice of situation; 
the abundant crops which they raise upon ^ subsoil of argillaceous 
loam, containing rich alluvial clay, offer stronger temptations to 
their short-sighted avarice than any regard to tlie quality of the 
produce can counterbalance; and hence, probably, as much as 
from a slov^Iy manufacture, arises the earthy flavour of tlieir 
'Wines. Among the English colonists, this evil may be remedied 
by the more judicious choice of land for vineyards, while the 
richer lands may be worked more properly and scarcely less profit¬ 
ably for other crops. If fine grapes could secure good wine, both 
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that of die' Cape and of Persia would be excellent. No where is 
the fruit more beautiful than in the former, and the kismish of 
Ispaliau and Shiraz and Casvin has long been renowned. The 
wine of Shiraz, too, must once have been good, if Chardin were a 
connoisseur; for we reuioinber that he compares it favourably with 
the vintages of his own country'. But from Whatever cause, it will 
uo^ longer bear the most distant comparison with generous Ma¬ 
deira or delicate Burgundy, to which it has been likened; and it 
deserves only to rank with tlic common white and red growths of 
tlic Cape. 

But if Dr. Henderson has thought it necessary to extend his 
inquiries into tlie distant east, merely to notice the wines of Per¬ 
sia, which are little known uiid less to be valued, why has he ut¬ 
terly omitted to ineiitkm any of the growths of tlie great western 
continent? We cainiot pretend within our limits to supply this 
deficiency, but America sui.'ely merited a chapter in his work. 
Its iioithcru countries give abundant promise of offering nume¬ 
rous wine-grow'ing districts. The w'ild vine is found almost every¬ 
where in the forests of the United States, and even of Canada, 
and it flourishes luxuriantly on the banks of the Mississippi and 
as far north as tin* shores of Lake Eric. The plant of the Medoc 
territory has been introduced into culture at Philadelphia, and is 
said to yield a wine llici'c which sufficiently resembles the inferior 
growth of the Bordelais to ciicouruge perseverance in the expe- 
riniciit. Some of the Pi click settlers in the southern back states 
have also succeeded in iiiakiiig tolerable wine from the wild grape. 
But ill New Mexico Uie culture of the vine has been emiiieutly 
hUCccKsful, and tlie sweet growtlis of Passe del Norte in particu¬ 
lar, arc alread} celebrated in the new world. In California also, 
where the missionaries in the last century introduced the European 
plant, a great cpiniitity of good wine is raised of tlie Madeira kind. 
In various regions of Spanish South America, notwitlislaiiding 
the obstacles which the policy of the mother-country constantly 
opposed to the culture of the vine in her colonies, wine has long 
been made iu great abundance. Lima is the scat of a consider¬ 
able commerce in the native growtlis of Peru, of which those of 
Lucomba and Pisco are in greatest request. 'Hiose also of the 
valley of Suainba, in the province of Arcqiiipa, arc in great esti¬ 
mation. Ill ChiI6 the vine grows exuberantly, and the countiy 
contains numerous vinejards, of which those of Cuyo rank first in 
their extent and the quality of the proiiucc. These wines, prin¬ 
cipally of the red strong class, are rallied across the Andes to 
Buenos Ayres, a distance of a thousand miles, and they afford flie 
principal supply to all Paraguay. We regret that Dr. Henderson 
has not deemed it worth while to make some inquiries into these 
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matters; foi tin* rrnl qiinlitv of wines whieli llic new woild 
capable of proiliieiii^ is a question of increasing iiiteicst anil im¬ 
portance in m:ni\ poinls ot \jevv. 

Of Hr-IJeinlei soil’s ne\t chapter on the w’incs used in Eng¬ 
land, we have ahead> spoken. Hut MO have purposeK oniitted 
to mention one paif <d' it wliich niav staiul alone; and we shall 
now close our rennuks with a point of some interest for the 
English reader:—we mean the ancient cuiliin' of tlie vine lu this 
isIaiuL We shall not caie lo inquire, with Dr. lleiuleisou, wlie- 
llicr tlie vine w^as planted in Ibitain while jot a llomaii colonv. 
We incline to the opinion that it was; hut the qiu'stioii of the 
precise date c»f its intioduction is unlmpoitaut. It is certain, 
however, on the lestmionv of liede, that, as c:nh as the hegiiiniiii; 
of the eighth cenliiij, at least, the coiiiilrv exliihited \iiievards on 
a few spots, Tliev are mentioned in the laws of Mfu^d and olbei 
euih docninents; and Edgar makesagiftot aMin jaid.at W\(ct, 
with the \ine-diesscis. After the !Noiman conquest, nianv luwv 
pi.'iiitatioiis seem to have been mad' ; and umbng otln^i places, at 
Chenctone in Middlesex, at Vvaie in lleitfoidshiic,—and in the 
village of Westminster. Jsven tloUninie had il^ \inejuid, whieii 
afterwaids came into the posse'-sioii of the Hisliop-s of Eh ; and, 
when the buildings of the city exUnded in that du('clion,ga\elhe 
name to a street which still exists. To all (lie aieatei ahhejs, in 
lUe soulli of England at least, viiuwauh appi'ai to have been at 
later epoclis attached, A% these monastic < ddicr s weie gciieially 
placed ill feitile and W( 11 shclleied vallies, the ihoiccsl exjiosuie 
tor the vine ihiulit he iound ni theii \icmitv; and inaiiv of tlie 
monks, being loieignei^, would naluialh lielanuliar with the best 
inodis of culture and tin means oi <W'‘U'oiniiig tlu disadvantages 
of the climate. But the aeionnl nt AVilljam of jNlalmsbuij 
is incontestible that, in llietwi Ulh i entiiiv,vinevii]ds weic geiieial 
hi England, lie piaiM^stheieitdevuleoi (lilonie^teishhe inpai- 
ticular, as \uldiiig abundance of excellent wiiu^s scaicelv iiifeiior 
111 sweetness lo the wines of iMance. It is well known tliatitbas 
been contended, that wc should translate viiiu cider, and vinesp 
orchards; hut in a subsequent passage the same chronicler distin- 
giiiblies apple trees and vines as the difleiont growths of the same 
domain, and desciibcs the vines as eitliei trailed along the ground 
or trained on high, and suppoited onpohs. One would have 
thought it impossible lo mistake all this, jetit has been mistaken, 
ibit a thouKiUid other proofs of the manufacture of wine in Eng¬ 
land, in the middle ages, might be adduced if iiecessarv. Donics- 
dny book gives fieqiieiit evidence of the distinction between ponia- 
ria and vmea. There was a vineyard in the king’s little park at 
' Wiiidlesoro,' where wine was made plentifully so bite as Uie reign 
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of Rjcliard 11., and paid iu tithe to the abbot of Walliiaan, Uien 
parson of ilic jnnish. {Siowe, CV/ro//- jk HJ.) But the mo&t deci¬ 
sive evidence of all is furnished by tiie archues of the chtirrh of 
wherein we ha\e un account of tlie produce of a vineyard for 
two or ihjc'i' %<'!us: cvt'ii the number of bui>heU of graijos sold is 
recoideihuh also the value of the wine; umWt is noted that in one 
unfavourable vear, no wine but onlv vegiiicc was iiiude. It was 
]m>l)ablv tins niieei taint v of climate, W'liich checked tin* cultiueof 
the vine, as we have seen; and when foieij»u wines were importetl 
in nreat ubundunc<\ the home manufacture, of inferior quality 
litised at greater cost and with iniich uncertainty, niiturull^ de¬ 
clined aiul bofui ceased ultogetlier as a biaiich of public industry. 

But, iu our own times, wine has been and is still raised in 
Bnaland as a matter of aninsement and expeiimeiit. About 
tliiily or forty \ears ago. Sir Richard Worsh'y prorujcfl some of 
iIh' hardier s]>ecies of vines, planted llieiii at St. Lawrc'iice, in the 
isle of Wight, on a lockv soil, with a south-eu.'*leriie\j)osii]e, and 
engaged a vine-dresser fiuin Imuikv to supeiinteiul tludr culture. 
'Die result was, that in one or two favouialile veurs, a toleiable 
crop of giapes was obtained ; but eveutualh, the (old springs and 
earlv atiluinii'i weakemd the plants i,'ui li!i^»lited the pioJuce, and 
ll<e sHiune was .*onn e.itiu ly ab:»ii.I.wK<l. The spot, liowever, 
selected In Sir IJhlumi.wa'^ nol w» d i.ilaple d foi the e\piliuient; 
lor iiolwitlistaiidiiig the geneiui n:ik!iKs>ul the ciiiiiaU of the Isle 
ol Wight,was seveielv <‘\j'(.set! to the cold winds which pre- 
v.dl iu ihi t'hannel just wUn tite mho lu'.i.i." l(» biul. The eti- 
d(4iW)(i:s of JNJi. Ilamillon, ..t PaiusLol!, weic mou' fortunate; 
amt tlic aeeouul of them, Wuieh Dr. Iltndeisoii has copied, is 
veiv inteic-ttii’.g. JSy good mauagtim nt, that gentleman [nocmed 
a wiue fulK equal to the seioiul iat(s of spatkling and < uMitiing 
Champagne, wiiieli by kecjtiiig guiiieil stiengtii, lost its i tleives- 
cenco ami swei^t llavour, and acquired the dryness id' old IMiino 
w ine. Some that Mr. jlamilton kept sixteen yc^ais hec.inie so like 
old Jl oi'k, thutlu' di'flaies it might have passed for sucli to any 
one who was not a peifect comioisseui. This wine, in its Cham- 
pagiie stale, was pionoiim'ed to be excellent by veiy good jndgi's, 
upon wdioin it passed foi the foreign giovvlh. It was then sold to 
wine nieichaiits uij/jh/guineas the hogshead,and letailed by them 
for French wine at fioni four to six guineas a di)>en. But Mi. 
lluuiilton makes giievous complaints of fatal May frosts and 
mouldering wet suinmeib. 

"I'liat by diligent attention and skilful uiaitagetueiil, some very 
respectable iiiiilatioiis of the secondary growths of foreign wines 
niiahl be raised in this counliv, will not, therefore, admit of si 
doubt; though it can never be done successfully from grapis 
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The lliatDfy of Englai^ during die Middle Ages. By Sharon Turner. 5 toIs. 8vo. SI. 

Sydney Papers; consisting qf a Journal of ilie Karl of Leicester, and Original Loiters 
of Algernon Sydney; edited, \%ith Notes. By R. W. Blencowe, A.M. 8vo- 10b, 6d. 

The History of Wales. By John Jones. LLD. Bvo. ll. 

The Case of Mary Queen of Scots. By H. Campbell, Bvo. ISs. 

The History of l^v, from the Fall of the Western Kmpire to the Commencciacat of 
the f^nch ReTofutiuii. By G. Percivul. Ks(|. 2 vols. Bvo. ll- 10s. 

The Historical Works of Sir J. Balfour. Lord Lyon. King ul Arms to Charles L and 
II. 4 vols. Bvo. SJ. 

OdgcncB; or Rcmarkh on the Origin of beveral Empires. States, and Cities. By the 
Right Hon. Sir W. Dniiuniond. 2 \ols. Bvo. ll. 4s. 

Tlic Histora of tlie Principal Tiansactions in Bridbh India, during the Admiiiistration 
of the Marquess of Hastings, liy H. S. Prlusep. S voU. Bvo. 

ilibtorical Outline of the Greek Tievululion. Bvo. 5 b. 

History of Itie Expedition to Russia, undertaken by Napoleon in 1812. By General 
Count Segui. 2 vols, Bvo. 30b. 

A picture of tlie Maiinerb and Customs, Sports and Pastimes of tlie Inhabitants of 
England, from the Arrival of the Savons down to the Eighteenth Century; selected 
from tlie Ancieiit Chronicles, and rendered mto Modem Phraseology. By J.Aspln. 
Illustrated with uuniei'ous Engravings fiuin Stiutt and others. 7s. 6d. halr>buuiia. 

LAW. 

Ohservationv on the Present SUile of the Civil Law i>f England. By John Miller. Esq. 
of Lincoln’s Inn. Bvo. IBs. 

The Justice of the Peace. By Uichard Bum. LL.D. A new Edition, corrected and 
enlarged. S vula. Bvo. ll. 4:i. 

A Treatise on Horses, coiibidercd as the Siibjc'Ct of Fiopcrty, Sale, Hire, Wages, Dis¬ 
tress, llcriot. or CriiiiHiAl Charge. Bvo. 5s. 

A Treatise on the Law of Descents. By Joseph Chitty. Bvo. 21s 

Obvervjtioiiv on Making Wills. Uv J* Welherby. Bvo. 4 b. 6d. 

Celebrated Trials, and Ueiuarkable Cases of CriiuiiuU Jurisprudence, from 14(XI to 
1825. 6 vols. small Bvo. 31. 12s. 

Westminster Hall; or Anecdotes and Uemimaceuccs of the Bur. Bench, and Woolsack. 
3 vols. small Bvo. 21 v. 

The Present Laws relating to Savings Baiikv in England, oiiiHdng the Repealed 
Clauses in the Statutes; willi Explanatory Notes. Forms. &c., and a copious Index. 
By .1 Barrister. 12mo. 3s. 

I'lic PiMciict- of Courts-MarliiU; also the Legal Exposition and Military Explanation 
of the Mutiny Art, and Articles of War. By Capt. Hough. 4tUh Bengal Native 
Infantry. Bvo 11.6s. 

The Coses TcJatiiig to Tithes, Iruni the reign of King John to the btlt Geo. IV.^ By 
F. K. Eagle. Esq LL.B. and E. Yonugc. Esq. of the Middle Temple, Barristers at 
Law. Tin(V large cloM'lv printed VoN. Royal 8vo. 

A Treatise on the Jurisdiction oi Courts of Equity in Matters of Frond, By John 
Eykyu Hoveiiden, Esq. of Giay's liui. 2 vols, loyal Bvo. 21,121. 6d. boards. 

WntLiiib on Copyhold ; a new Edition, correchd and much eulaiged uitli Notes, Ap- 
peiidix of Forms, and large t^illectionof Manorial C>usU>iii^, with the Cases brought 
down to the present Time. By HiuniahCa>veiitr>, Esq. ot Lincidii’s lun. 2 vols.Bvo. 

Fmcticai Instnictiuiis on the Passing of Private l^ills tlinmgli both Houses of Pariia- 
meut; contdiniiig the Standing Orders of JjonN uiid Cunuuou'<, arranged according 
to tlie diflferent Stages of the Bills to which they res|jectivel\ apply: together with 
Forms for all Documents required by Pariiameut. By a i'driiaineiitary Agent, Bvo. 
lOs. 6d. boards. 

Moore’s and Flathcr’s Digests.—'Amiual Supplement to Moure’s and Flather's Digest, 
for 1824. Royal Bvo. Price 14s. boards. To be coulinucd annually. 

A Treatise on the Law of ArLitratiou and Awurtls, including the Arbitration of Dis¬ 
putes between fllasters and Servants ; with an AppeiidK of Precedents, niid Practical 

Fbrnis and General Directions for cnfoi'cing Awaids, 5cc. By W. H. \Vutflon,Esq. of 

Lincoln’s Irui. * Bvo. 
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An OnlUiie of the Law of Tenaro and IVoancj ; eompriilnf^ Elemontary Principles of 
Ural Propi»rty* Bv Jaines Hank, Dsq. of tho Inner Temple. Svo. 7b. 6d. boards. 

Tbe Bankrupt Act, 6 Geo. IV. Cap. 16; with Notes and a copious Index. By W. J. 
ImpeyiE^. ISnio. l^ice 3s. boards, 

MEDICINE, ANATOMY, AND SURGERY. 

A Manual of Pharmacy. By B^IJiani Thomas Braude, Esq. 8to. Ids. 

The Medical Pocket Book. By J. H. Forsyth. ISmo. 68. 

A Synoptical Table of tbe Mineral and Vegetable Poisons; together with the Symp¬ 
toms they produce, the Treatment required, and the Re-agents that recogmzc them. 
Translate from tlie French of Eusebe de Salle. By Wm. Bennett, M.D. 4s. 6d. 

Illustrations of Acoustic Surgery. By Tliomas Buchanan, C. M. Ac &c. 8vo. 9s 6d. 

Outlines of Lectures on Mental Disease.., delivered at Edinburgh. By Alexander 
Morison, M.D. 3b. 

MIUTARY. 

Chronological Epitome of the Wan in the Low Coimtricsi from the Peace of the Pyre¬ 
nees in 1659, to that of Paris in 1 Bl5 ; with Reflections, Military and Political. By 
Colonel Sir James Carmichael Smyth, Bart. 8\n. 9s. Od. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tlie Present State of Mexico: as dctdilod in a Report presented to ihc General Cem- 
gress, by the Secctary of State for the Home Department and Fon'ign Aflairs, at the 
opening of the Session in 1835 With Notes, and a Memoir of Don Lucas Alaman* 

An InquW into the Plans, Progress, and Policy of the American Mining Comj>anics. 
Third ^ition, with considerable Additions. 8\o. 4s. 

Lav^ers and LegisUtors; or, Notes on the American Mining Companies. Bvo. 4s. 

The Works of Lord Bacon, edited by Basil Montagu, Ksq. Vol, I, Bvo. 8s. 

Aids to Reflection. By S. T. Coleridge, Esq. Post 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Hints to the Purchasers of Horses. l3mo. Ss. 

A Treatise on Hail-Roads and Steam Land Carriages. By N. Wood. 8s o. 143. 

Hints to Churchwardens. Bvo. 10s. 6d. 

Sylvan Sketches; or, a Companion to the Park and Shrubbciy. 8vo. ISs. 

Beauticis of Literature. By A. Howard, E&q. Vol. I. (Kirkc White.) Slmo. 3a. 6cf. 

Tables of the New System of Weiglits and Measuros. 58. 

The Operative Mechanic and British Machinist, exhibiting the Actual Construction and 
Practical Uses of all Machinery and Implements at present used in the Manufactories 
of Great Britain. 1^ J. Nicholson, Esq. Ci\ il Engineer. 8vu. 30s. 

A Compendium of the British Peerage, containing the Snrnonics, Creations, Residences^ 
Titles, Oflices Civil and Military, and Intermarriages, of the T«o present Genera¬ 
tions, arranged alphabetically; with an Appendix. By C. White, Esq. 7s. 

Thoughts and Recollections. By One of the lost Century. Fooisc ap B\ o. 7s. 

Historical Illustrations of tbe Ongin and Progress of the Passions, and tlieir Influence 
on the Conduct of Mankind. 3 vuib. Ovo. 34s. 

ThewCentnry of Inventions of the Marquis of Worcester, from tlie Original MSS., nith 
Historicu and Explanatory Notes, and a Biogrnphied Memoir, By C. F. Parting¬ 
ton. ISmo. 7s. 6d. 

Recollections of Foreign Travel, on Life, literature, and Self-Know]^dge. By Sir 
Egerton Bridges, Bart. 3 vols. post 8vo. IBs. 

Die East India Vade Mecnm; a Complete Guide to Gentlemen proceeding to the 
East Indies in the Ciril, Military, or Navol Service. By J. B. Gilchrist, LL.D. 8to. 

MUSIC. 

A Complete Treatise on the Violoncello, including the Art of Bowing; witii easy Lcs^ 
sons and Excicises in all the Keys, properly flngnred. By F. W, Crouch, of the 
King's Theatre. iSs. ^ 

A Treatise on Harmony, written for the use of the Pupils in the Conservatoire of 
Music in Paris, by Qttel. Translated into English; with odditioBal Notes and Ex¬ 
planations. 13a. 

Concert Room and Orchestra Anecdotes of Music and Musicians. 3 vols. im. 6vo. ll, 

NATURAL- HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY. 

A Key to the Knowledge of Nature; comprising a Brief System of Natural Philosophy 
and Chemistry; also a New System ofWiysiology. By Rev. R. Ti^lor. Bvo, 18s. 

NOVELS, 
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NOVELS. TALES. AND ROMANCES. 

Dr Sanfilfa, or the Force of Bigotry; a Rornance. By Zara Wriitwortli. 4 \oh. 
1 Cmo. <!4s. 

Thomas FitKurraldi the Lord of OfTalcy, and Lord Drpoty of Ireland ; a Romance of 
ihr Sixteenth Centuiy* Svolx. 8«o« iLTs. 

Juliana Ofiklcy, a ToJr. By Mrs. Sherwood. l8mo. Ss. 6d. 

The ItMlian Novelists; with Nottss. By Thomas Roscoe, Esq. 4 vols. 8vo« 3l. 3 b. 
Fairy legends and Traditions of the South of Inland. Foidacap 8vo. 10s* 6d. 

JJoiifl Lincoln. By the Author of the Spy. 3 vols. 12iuo. 21s. 

Filzallan of Berkeley, a Romance. S vols. post 8vo. 13s« 

Shades of Character. Yol. 111. 12mo. 7s. 

Going too Far. Svols. 12mo. I2s. 

1 he Castle Chnpel. By Mrs. Roche. .3 vols. 1 Smo. Sis. 

Gaieties and Gravities. By One of the Authors of the Rejected Addresses. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. S4tt. 

Tales of Ardennes. By Derwent Conway. Small 8vo. 8a. 

'Hie F«ilhi*r and Son. a fnle. By a Friend to Youth. 6s. 

Odd Morneiits, or'Dmc Beguiled. 13niu. 6s. 

Hans of Iceland. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Tales of Fault and Feeling. By the Author of 2Ecal and Ei^tcrience.” .I voLw 
13mo. 21s. 

Tiemaine, or the Man of Rcfincmc nt. 3 vols. post 8vn. 1l. 1 Is. 6d. 

AlKliiction; or the Adviiiliires ofAIajor Samey. .3 vols. 8vu. Sis. 
roluiH'l Brrkdes and Ins Friends. 3 vols. 12nio. 18s. 

St. Hiiht'rl; or the Trials of Aiigelhm, 5 vols. 12mo. 18s« 
life. Lose and Politics. 3 vols. 12mo. ISs. 
l)e Siiiitillora. 4 vols. ISnio. 31s. 

Airy Nothings. 4to. 26b. 

Faiistiis, tns Life. Death, and Descent into Hell. Now first translated from tlie Gcr 
iiiRii, With a colouied Kngrasiug. Small 8vu. 7b. 6d. 

Ball «iiLyiic*s Novelist's Library, ro^lpletl^ 10 vols. roy'al 8vo. 14l. 

Lc Dialile Diplomatique, par iin Antlen Alinistrc. 8so. 6s. 

('hristiuab Stories; containing John Wifdgoobe, the Poacher, the Smuggler, and Good 
Nature, or Parish Matters. 12mo. with three Deblgiis by Cruickshank. Ss. 6d» 
Talcs and Misc cllancoub Pieces. By M. Edgeworth : now first collected, and iirinted 
in ail uniform edition. 14 vols. foolscap. 41. 4s. 

Marinninc; an Historical Novel of Palestine. 3 voU. 12ino. 18s. 

Ned Clinton , nr, Tlic Commissary. Comprising Adventures and Events during the 
Peninsular War. 3 vols. 12nio. 31s* 

L'Uonnfte Homme, ou la; Niais. Par M. E^card. 3 vols. 12mo. 1.9s. 

'Hie Novk'c, or, the Man of Integrity. From the French of L. B. Picard. 3 vols. 
]2mo. 3ls. 

Don Esteban, or Memoirs of n Spaniard. Written by Himself. 3 vols. 24s. 

'Phe Pictures; the Betrothing. Novels# translated *from the German of L. Ticck 
Post 8vo. t)s. 

1 ah s, hy the OTIara Family; tontaining Cruboorc of the Bill-Hook, the Fetches, and 
John Doe. 3 vols. smiiUBvu. 24s. 

Every-day Occurrences. 3 vols. fiosl 8vo. 14b. 

A Peep at the Pilgrims hi 1636- A Tale of Olden Times. 3 vols. Jfino. IBs. 
Common Events; a Continuation of' Rich and Poor.’ Post 8vo. IDs. 6d. 

The Itinerary of a Traveller in the Wilderness; addressed to those who are performing 
the same Jonrncy. By Mrs. Taylor, of Ongar, Foolscap 8vo. 68. 

L(*gciids of Gallow.iy, being a Series of Traditions itlustiative of its Ancient History, 
(histoms. Manners, and Local Superstitions. By J. Dennison, Esq. 8vo. 7s. 
Noctes Attiesp, or Reveries in a Garret; containing short, and chiefly original, Obser¬ 
vations on Men and Books. By Paul Ponder, Gent. 3 vols. IVmo. lOS. 
Dt^ath-bed Scenes. Royal l8mo. 7s. 

Ferdinand's Pupil, 12mo. 48. 

Tales uf Old Mr. JefTerbon, of GruyVliq|. Culloctcd by Young Mr. Jefietson of 
1 yoiiVluu. Vol. 111. 7s. 6d. * 
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The Beftigeet a Itomuioc. By Oeptaiii Morgafroyd. X vulk. Ifiiiu. 18s. 

Choice uaa no Cliojcc; or, the Firbt uf hluy. 15y Mrs. A. Kulfca SS volb. iStno. lUS. 

llie VnJage Pastor. ConsUting of a Seri^ of Kssays on Subjects interesiing to Uio 
Rdipous World. Bj one of Ibe Auttiors of Body and Soul. Ss. 

Tliu Eve of All-Hallows; or^ Adelaide of Tyrconnell. A Romance. By Mathew 
Weld HartstODgc% Esq. M.ltS.A«' 3 yoU. ISiuo. 

Debrett’s Peerage of the Xiiuted Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. U vols. royal 
I 8 iu 0 f ll. 4s. New edition. 

jAiudou in the Olden Times. Crown Bvu. lOs, 

My Grandmother's Guests and their Tales. By ITeiiry Slingsby. 9 vols. 16s. 

1*hc Twenty-ninth of May; or. Joyous Doiiigs at the Restoration. By Ephraim Hard- 
castle, 9 vulh. 8 vo. 18s. 

Fairy Fuvoais, wUh otlier Tales. By E. F. D. Foolscap 8 vo. 5s. 

The Foresters. By the Author of ‘ Lights and Shadon s of Scottish Life,’ 8 vu. 10s. 6(1. 

KeinoCanaiaui, aTale of Modern Greece. S vuls. 18iuu, 148. 

Alfied Campbell. By Mrs. HoBand. Itfiuu. Os. 6 d. 

Leonard and Ocitrude. 2 vols. post 8 vo. 10 s. 6 d. 

To-dav in Ireland. 3 vols. post 8 vo. 24s, 

The'travellers, a Tale. 3vols. Itiuo. IBs. 

POETRY. 

The Isle of Palms; the City of the Plague; and other Poems. By J. Wilson. Nt'u 
edition. 8 vuls. post 8 vo. ll. Is. 

Thoughts in Rhyme. By an East-Angliaii. 12 mo. 78. 

Songa of Greece. By C. B. Sheridan. Post 8 vo. 13s. 

Milton's Paradise Lust, illustrated by J. Martin, Esq. 4to. mid Uvo. 

Bacchus in Toscany ; a Ditliyraiubic Poem, iruiu the Italian of F. Redi. By L. limit. 
Foolscap 8 vo. Ts. 

Hie Lay of Truth; a Poenil By the Rev. J. Jo^ ce. 8\ u, 6s. 

Lines, written fur the Benefit of the sudi*riiig luliabitants of Portland Island. FooKi .ip 

8vo. 5 b. 6d. 

Select Poets of Great Briinin: with Critical Notices. By W. llazlitt. 8 vo. 15s, 

Odes and Addresses to Great Feople. Foolscap Uvo. 65 . 6 d. 

Final Appeal to the Literary l^ublic, relative to Pope, in Reply to hir. Roscoc. By 
the Rev. W. L. Bowles. * 8 vo. 7 s. 

Poems on Various Subjects, chiefly Theatrical. By William Thew. 8 io. .5s. 

Hio Poetical Works and letters of lliomas Gray ; with a hiciuoir of his Life and 
Wrirings, and a Portrait of the Author. 2 vuls. crown Uvo. 15s.; largi* paper, 

Tlie Vision of Hades. To which is added, the Visiuii of Nuos. Foolscap Uvo. 6 s. 

TIuf Iriyll'a, and other Poems tliat are estaiit of Biou and Mosclms; trajislalcd Irom 
the Greek into English verse. To which arc added u few oflicr Truuslutiuns, with 
Notes,Critical and Ksplanatory. ISinu. 6 s. 6 d. 

Songs of a StiaiiucT. By Louisa Smart Costvllo. ISmo. 78. 6 d. 

Travels of My Night Cap; or, Reveii's in Uhyme. With Scenes at the Congress of 
Verona. By the Author of * My Note-book.* Uvo. 6 s.' 

POLinrS AND POLIITCAJ- Er(>NOMV. 

A Corrected Report of die Speech of tlic Higlil lion. G. Cuuning, iu the House of 
Commons, on Feb. 15. 1625, on the Motion fui Llmvc to bring in a Bill for tlie Sup- 
« pressiou of UiiIhwIuI Assodatioxu in Irvlspid. Uvo. Sfs. 

The Evidence on the State of Ireland, given before the C'uiumitiecs of Uiv Housi‘s of 
Xiurds and Commons, by the Irish Catholic Bishops, Mr. O'Cunuell, and other wit¬ 
nesses. 8 VO. 32i. 

Letters on tliu State of Ireland; addressed by J. K. L. to a Friend in England. 8 vu. 8 s. 

Proceedings of the Catliulic Association. Uvo. Us. 6 d. 

Jleal Grievances of the Irish Peasantry. 12 iiio. 3s, G<L 

Letter to the Proprietors and Managers of Canals end Navigable Riven, on a New Modr 
of drawing Vessels by a Locomotive Engine Boat. By T, Grabamc, Esq. 8 vo. 3s. 

Reasons against the Repeal of the Usury l^aws. Uvo. 4 »n 

Sketch of the pecuniary Transactions of P^icr and Co. of llydembod, 8 vo. 2s, 6 d. 

TbeTwo Miuds and Uic Spanish Gucriiiljs. Hvo. ds. 

The 
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llu* West fiitliii Colonips; the Cnhimnio^ and Misreprcsentaliuns ciKidaUd against 
them various Writers. By Jnnie^ M'Qiun ii. Hvo. 6%. 

llrinurks on Joint-Stock Companies. By an Old Merchant. 8vo. 4^. 

Observations on Mr. Secretary Peelc's House of Commons Speech, 21st March, 1825, 
introducing his Police Magistrates’ Salaiy Raising Bill. Also, on the announced 
Jiuigcs* baluT^ Raising Bill, and the pending County Courts' Bill. By Jecemy Bcn- 
tliani. 2 h. 6 d. 

Inaugnml Uisionrsc of Henry Brougham, Esq. M.P. on being installed Lord Rector 
uf the University of Glasgow, Wednesday, April 6,1R25. 2i. 6<1. 

An liiqniiy into the Workhouse ^stem and the Law of Maintenance in Agricultural 
Districts. By the Rev. C. D. Brereton, A.M. 5s. 

riic Rationale of Reward. By Jeremy Bentham. 8vo. 12s. 

Obscrv .itions on the Law and ConstituiW of India, on the Nature of Landed Tenures, 
mid on tbc System of Revenue and Finance, as established by the Mooliaiuiuuduin 
Law and Moghul Governiucnt; with an Inquiry into the Revenue and Judicial Ad- 
minlstr.i(inn and Regulation of Policu at present existing In Beiigah Byo. 

THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

10*1101 s to Charles Butler, Esq. on the Theological Parts of his Bonk of the Roman 
Catholic Church, with Remaiks on certaiu Works of Dr. Milner, and Dr. Lingard, 
and nil some Parts of tlic Bvideneo of Dr. Doyle before the Committees of the two 
TFoiisi s of Parliament By Rc v. Henry Fhillpotts, D.D. Rector of Stanhope. Bvo. 

^11 Iiiq.iiry into the Origin and Intent of Primitive Sacrifice* and tin* Scripture Evi- 
demeu respecting it With Observations on the Opinions of Spencer, Bishop War- 
buitun. Archbishop Magee, and other writers on the same sn^ect And some Re- 
ik'xions on the Unitarian Controversy. By John Davison, B.1). late Fellow oi Oriel 
College, Oxford- Bvo. 7s. (id. 

The uliole Works of Robert Leighton, D.D. Archbishop of Glasgow. With a Life by 
the Rf V. J. N. Penrson, M.A. 4 vols. 8to. 1I. 16h. 

( al\inistic Piedestlnatloii rcpngnaiit to the general Tenor of Scripture; shewn in a 
Si lies of Di*i( Olliers on the Moral Attributes of God. By the Rev. Richard Graves, 
D.D 8vn. 12^. 

lllii«>trati()iis of the Holy Scriptures. By the Rev. G. Paxton. 3 vols. 8vo. IL I6s. 

\ History fit llio f'hri*>(i'm Church, from its Erection at Jerusalem to the present Time. 
By till Rei, John Fry, n.A. 8vo. 12s. 

(\iniicles, or, the Song of Solomon. A new Translation, with Notes. By the Rev. 
John lr\, BA. 8vo. 12s. 

Sf lentia Ihhliea‘ containins; the New Testament in Gicek and English, with a copious 
and oi iginal Collection of Parallel Passages printed in words at length. .5 vols. 8io, 
.31. Roy al 8\o. .31. 

The* Progress of Disyenf. Bv a Nonconformist. 8vo. 2s. fid. 

Fonnidaiics oi Faith in the Reigri of Henry VIXT. Bio. 7s. 

Si I moils hy the Rev. John Hewlett, B.D. Vol, IV. 8vo« 10s. fid. 

The Docii iiie of the Church of Geneva, illustrated ju a Series of Seimons, preached hy 
the Modem Divines of that City. Ikiiied the Rev. J« S. Pons. 8i o. 10s. 

ljuiit>eth and the Vatiran; or. Anecdotes of the Church,of Rome, the Reformed 
('hiiix hes, and distinguished Sects and Stxitaries of thqCbnsllaii Religion in all Ages, 
collected in the FuWe libraries of Italy, fmnee, and England. By a Member of 
the University of Oxford! 3 vols. small 8vA; many plates Ij. is. 

The Hind and i'antlicr; or, the Catholic OemfuM; ap AUegory. By a Proteitant. Is. 

Popery and tbc Popish Question; being an Ex^toritiAn of the Political ami Doctrinal 
Opinions of Messrs. O'ConncU, Knight, Dromgole, Oandolpby, Ac. By the Rev. 
Cl. Croly, A.M. F.R.LS. 8 vo- .5s. 

Observations on the Doctrines of Christianity m reference to Arianiam; and on the 
AUianauaii Creed, G ■ Miller, D.D. ^o. 7s. 

Sermons by the Rev. J. G. Ni Moleswortbp A.M. 8vo. 30s. fid. 

Hip Filth Vulume of the VUla^ Preacher, a Collection of Short Plain Sermons, partly 
oiiginal, partly selected, and adapted to Village Instruction. By a Clergyman of tlic 
Church of England. IfiniO. 5a. 

Evidence against Catliolicism. By the Re^ Blanco While. 8vo. 9 b. fid. 

Sermons on scveial Subjects. By the late Thomas R«nnell, B.T). Am. 12s. 
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Tho Family Expobitur Philip Duddn^t 1) 1> A new T dili n, ui i lu ? 1 i > il 
8?o 11 t% 

StriuomuTlht laU Ri.% CvCitrgL \Vhiiiielcl complete iii uiu ^ul 8 vo 

TheWorksoi the latcHiv Augii»u« MenUgu Loplid^ Uiih an tiiUi^td Miiu ii 
<il tilt luthur 6 vols 8vot 

Questions on the Ihirt^ nint Articles of ttic Cliuab of Liigl iiid 1 s 

A Piophetiidl CouncUion bctweui the Old und New Kstunicuts, with & lahli oi Pi > 
phecieb, and tlirii >uirilnicnt IJino la. 

1 he Harmony of the Old and New ft^tamtiifc. l^mo Ss 

Questions on the Old and New lesiamcnts, with lUfcitnccb to tiic must apprt^i I 
Commentators. Is each 

An Epitome of the Old and New 1 1 sluim nts, intended chief! v for btudi nts in 11 il I ii 
veitities iSiuo 44. 

All Uistoncal Conhectiun bit ween tlu Old and NcwTestafnentj||Mhcwm^ tin 1\p « 
ui the funner and their iulhlttieul in the litter Ittmo. 


JOPOORAPm 

Ihe History of Fpsoui Ovo 8b 

Woiidcis ot Natuie and Art« in tlie United Kingdom tbrlles. J Odlsmiil 
a vuls lltmo 

UiMfiptioii of Buiy Su Edmunds, with Illustrations of the Ci}uielies l\bi 8v 


\o\Aois AMJ runjrs 

> xeursions in Madeita and Porto Saulu dunuc the tiituiuri of 1818 whih i n 1 is I i ii I 
\ 0 }ag< to 4tiu8 By the late 1 t howdieh, 1 sq lio dl !^s 

Foreign hccnes and luvrUmg Rocreatioiib By Joliu liuwibuu, i<sq ^ i Is \ t 

8S0 IJH, 

Nairabie of a Tourtwy across the Cordiller i of the Ics, and of i lUsuh iri ii T i 
and other Parte oi Pcru« tn the years 1US3 and By Robcil Pr ct i, I | 

8 vu. iSs. 
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Akt. I .—The Works of Alexander Pope^ jEsy., Notes and 
fUnstratiom bif himself and others* To whick are added a 
new Life of the Author^ an Jisthnale of his Poelieat Character 
and Writings^ and occasional Renutrk^^ By William lloscoe, 
Ksq. 10 vob. Svo. London. ] 8 'J 4 . 

12. The Woiks of Alevander Popej with \otes and Illuslrations* 
By Joseph AVarton^ 1 >. D.> and others. A new Edition, 9 
vols. Svo. London. 18 S 2 . 

fl. The Works of Alemnder Pope, Esq^ in Verse and Prose; 
containing the pnneipa! Note\ (f JJrs. iVarhurton and Warton, 
I//nslraiwnsja?id Cutical and Eiplanatory Retnarks, by John¬ 
son, Wakefield, A. Vhahners, t\S.A*y and others* To which 
me added, now first pnljiished^ some Original Letters, with 
additional Obserontions and Alcmoirs of the Life of the Author* 
By the Bev. Williaiu Lisle Bowies, A. M. Prebendary of 
Suiisbniy, and Chaplain to his Royal Highnc&s the Prince of 
\N ales. 10 vols. 8\o. Ijoiidon. 1S06. 

4 , .4 P^'plfl the Charges brought by the Reciewer of Upence^s 
Anecdotes, in the Ouarterly lieview for October, 1820 , agaiml 
the last Editor (f Papers Works, and Author of' * A Letter to 
M7\ Campbell* on * the invariable Pt'incipics (f Poetry** By 
the Rev. W . L. Bowles, inserted in the 33d l 5 o. of the Pam- 
]>li]ctooi.) London. 1820 . 

.■>, 0/As^ on the Poetical Charmter of Pope, further elnci^ 

dating the invariable Principles of Poetry, tisc*; with a Sequel, 
in reply to OcLaidns Odthrist* By the Rev. W. L. Bowdesj 
(inserted iu the ,' 54 th and .” 5 th Nos. of the Pamphleteer.) 
1 S20 and 1821 . 

(J. Letter's to Ijord liyron on a Question if Poetical Criticism: 
3d Edition, wiili Corrections* To whicn are now fi*rst added 
the Letter to Mr* Campbell, as far as regards Poetical Critic 
cism ; and the Answer to the Wnter in the Quarterly Review^ 
as far as theq relate [it relates'] to the same subject: 2o JEdi^lo^: 
together with an Answer to some Objections, and further intis'- 
tralions. By the Rev. W. L. Bowles. 8vo. London. 1822. 

7 - Letter to JohnMurray, jBsy. on the Rev* W* L* Bow/e&’s Sirica 
tures on the L^k and Wriiif^fs of Pope* By the Right Hon. 
Lord Byrou. 8vo. London. 1821. 

8. A J^elter to the Rev* fV* Lisle Bowlesjn anstoer to a Pamphkt 
recently published under the title of a Reply U^isentwicq;- 

vor.. WXll. NO. txiv. . > ^m^dl 
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tal sort of Critic, the Rei'^ie^rcr of Spcace^s Anecdotes in the 
Quarietljf Itedcwfor October, 1820 - liy OcUiviiis Gilelirisi, 
Esq- F.S.A. Jjonclon. 1S20, 

9 - A Sccoml lifter to the liev. Wifliam Insfe Bowles, in ansircr 
to A/s Second Heplj^ (printed in the Thirtp-third Number of 
the Pamphleteer) to the JterivKer of Spence's Anecdotes in the 
iinarierltf Review for October, 1820 . Uy Oclavius Gilrlui^t, 
Esq. F.S.A. Loudun. 1820 , 

10 . A Third Letter to the Rev, William Lisle Bowles conccrninc, 
Popc\ Moral Chaiacter: including some Observations on that 
PeisoiCs lyemeanour txnvards his Oppoueuls, dming the recent 
Controversp on that tSnhject. Octavius (vilc'bii^t, b-sq 
F.S.A. London, lS2l! 

11 . A Final Apjwal to the Literari/ Public relative to Pn/n\ in 
reply to certain Obscf rations of Air. Roscoe, in his Hdttnni ot 
that Poet's TFo/'A*. To which are added some Rent /tx> on 
Lord Byron s Conversations, as far as they relate to the same 
Subject, and the Anihot. In Lettets to a Inleraty Friend, \h 
the llev. W. L. liov\h\s, JM.A. &c. Hvo. 182.>. J.oiidoii. 


pp. 1<)0- 

^ I US, as lovcis of the good old sl»K‘k-poctiv of England, tin*' 
is a pleasant sight. Tliree \cduuiiiious editions of Popi* 
within the piTscut reiiUti> ; two of tin in within the last tluee 
years; and the gieat lunimar} Iiiinself attended by a long scin¬ 
tillating train of controvei.sialists, coniniciitators, annotator>. edi¬ 
tors, and biogiapheis. Theic is evidently u confuleiue f<]t b\ 
all these, that the public taste is beginning to lu* satiated with 
the furred meats of modern poetiy, and to lelish again the 
wholesome viands, that delighted our fatheis, aini aie destined to 
be the delight of all fiiUnr geneiaticnis. We cannot, we tliiiik, 
be suspected of wanting due sensdiility to the nieiits of oui con¬ 
temporary poets; for there is scaicdy a Number of our Joiiiiial, 
which we have not adorned with specimens of their fastt^, cuiti- 
vation, or power. But with all this, when we considi r the faults, 
and even the excellencies, of those who rank foremost among 
them; the defects of their feeble and indisciiminato imitatois; 
and still more the demerits of those wdio have perverted their 
talents to serve the purposes ol corruption and impiety; we feel 
convinced that this was a juuctuie at which an a))pt*al might be 
made with peculiar propriety to the high name of Pope, and the 
public be called on to revert to the works of him, who, more than 
any other poet, united strength of reason with elegance of fancy, 
and instructed his readers by the moral truth which he taught, 
while he charmed their attention by the most exquisite pleasuies 
of Correct taste. The public seems to have admitted the appeals 

* 1 • I 
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a degree of interest Iia& been ic\i\cd on the often discussed 
points of Pope’s pcrbonal 'chuiacter^ and the poetical rank to 
which he is entitled. Much reusoiiiiig and ample evidence have 
been farnibhed on both; fioiii which however, a& might have been 
expected^ the iimst dihcoidaut iiifeieiice^ have been diaw'n. We 
bhall now endeavour to deduce some conclubionb for ourselves, 
and iu so doing to fonn a judgment on the merits of the dif¬ 
ferent editors, and of ihost who have fuvouicd or contravened 
their lespeclive opinions. 

The hist authentic edition of the whole of the w^oiks of Pope, 
intended !»} him to he trnnbmitted to posterity, was pnblibhed b} 
Waibuituii, on whom that cure, and the piolits to lie derived 
fioin It, devolved b} tlie authors lust will and there is no rea¬ 
son to doubt that he esecuted it with lidilit} ; for, whatevei weie 
Wuibnrtoirs iaults oftenipei,! we believe he was quite safe in 
his eliaiaefcijs(l<* dchjnee to * tite J^nriees,’ whom, he sa}R, 
Pope ' beepuatiud to hiiii, togelhei with his works.’ Speaking 
of iiims< If jn the thiid pei^cm, he thus eoncliidos his advortise- 
nuel, ^ 'J\> his uut]ioi->liip tluv aie heaitily weleome. But if 
ain of them Inue be< ii so iai abandoned bv tiutli as to attack 
his inoiiil chaiuoler, in aiiv lespcct whatsoevii, to all and ever} 
ol these, and tlnm abcltois, In^ the lie in loim; and, in the 

wolds ot honest iatliei \aleiian, Meiiliiis impiidentibsiiiic.”’ 
Au edition thus sanrtioiud should, we think, have been the guide 
ol all succeeiling editoih who wished to do justice either to the 
poi t Ol the publie: if, indeed, snbsecpient leseaicli had disco- 
veud au} ph'ces which might have gratified liteiai} curiosity, 
without injuiy to the inuials of the reader, or the author’s repu¬ 
tation, the act of publication even against his lecorded judgment 
would eeitaiiil} have been excused, am! thecnbcof //gi/vZ/cs and 
1 nf*i/ might have be<*u cited as a suflicieiit precedent. But when 
ediiois giatify their ow'ii piuiiency, or that of those who buy 
tlieii boiiks, l)v reviving pieces written iu the levity of voiitli or 


* lliis idilum did luit nppiai till si\ vi'dra afiei Pope’s death, Htid die delav (loi h 
Iiitd bsc'ii miuli t‘ uIki pn p.iieiU ircdiUble to Wnrburton, wav nunilling dial 
1ii<i iddioii shoiiM intorhii wiih die silo of his l^iond’^ works lonilining iiiidisposod of 
ill his diMfh, dll |iroperi;i hi whicli was ollierwibo dupofied of hji his will, 

i A\ c ail' kiijptcd to pii si*nr a fiad, lOmli, as tiHoiiging to sd i xtraoiilinni^ a man, 
we think should not he losf. Afiund of ours, mnu \carsago,ou being show n,nniong 
the curiosities of nuiliain Catheilial, the splendid i^btinoiib toriiieily worn by tho pte- 
liendaiies, nskod how tlie^ had eonie to he disused , whin tlie icrger baid, * It hap¬ 
pened in inv time, ihd ,vou e\ri hoai ut one Dr. Waihiiitnn, sii i a ver^ hoi man he 
was, sji; we iievei eould please him in putting on liis tube. 1 his sdflf higli eollttr used 
to luflli his excAt luIJ-hottomed wig: lilt ona da^v f in* thiew the robe olT in a i;reat passion, 
and said he never would wrtir it again, and'lie niver did: ami the othci genlleuieu 
soon left till iiH oti too.' 

s 2 
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exuberance of \\ it, but siippicsbiul ju mutnier age and by improved 
judgment; or the productions of uii hour <»i' inconsiderate gaietVr 
nc\ei nicaiit for iiidiscriiiiiiiute peiiisal; lt‘t tlie /'////ire evil and 
disgrace be on l/ieir heads. Warluirtoii himself lias not been 

o 

hiiflicientlj scrupulous in this respect; l\)r Pope, among otluT 
collections <if his works for a posthuiiiuus edition, in which lie 
was engaged neaily till his death, had designed to exclude his 
juvenile tianslutions, ' on areount of the IcMly of some, the fiee- 
doin of others, and the little importance of all/ ‘ Uul these (sa}S 
AVarburlon) being tlie piopeiu of oilier men, the editoi hud it not 
in his power to follow the uuthoi’s intention/ On a moment's 
eoiisiderutiun he might have seen that it was his dutv (o publish 
his fiiend’s works in the castigated foiiiidesiied liv his fiieiukaiul 
to leave * other men* to use their own piopertv as thev would. 
Had he done so in the first instance, it is piobahle that all futuie 
editors of respeetabilitv would have t<illowed his example, and 
we should not liave had the mortifieatioii of seeing the paets ol 
our moral hard sullied with these voutiiful stains. J)i. Waitoii. 
however, and Mr. Bowles, seem to deiiv llie powei of ii penlauce 
to wash uwa\ sins, ami w'lll allow neithei tlu' poet nor the woild 
to benefit by his better judgment, and the inijnoved delicacy of 
his moral feeling. It was Pope's wisli, iii the puigalioii ot his 
works, to deft cate, as mueh as possible, the soiiiee, and puiiiy 
the stream for [losteiity ; but ^Ir. Bowbs, in paitit ulai, has in¬ 
dustriously sought out the freciet depositoiies of the diegs, and 
thiuvvii thf 111 again into the stieain.^ Mr. lloscue's edition ]*• 
bonourably distiiiguisbed by a vi‘iy dilTeient spiiit. 

So mucb fur tlie materials selected b\ the dilfeu iit edilois. 
We now rttuin to the editors themselves. Waibmton, as an 
annotator, is more an eiicoiuiast than a iiitie; and yet, peiliap^, 
less desirous to elucidate oi even to commend liis aiithoi than t** 
exhibit his own ingenuity. Uisiumiiug roinmeiilary on tlie mote 
important pieces has all the tcdioiisiiess of a paiapinase, with the 
added impcrtiuencies of ‘ here our author exctllently observes/ 
' having thus proved, &c., he now pioceeds/ Kast, coiiipaetness 
and stieiigth, for which the poet is so distinguished, are lost by 
lubotioiis dift'usion; and points are hammered into flatness. \\ c 

* Ml. llowif s ]iav ciainiifi, in liiv bvt publiL.itioii, iiieni foi liiuiiig omitted mi 
ub'iCi.Me ititre,included in WartuiiS urit;inal (.ditioii, (but most piojicil^V excluded from 
tbtil ot l{l‘.iJ,)\vhuh be admits was never .ubnuwled^od by Pope, but, be sa^s, never 
Jeiiud: as il Pope had ever denied a bundiedth part of tike libaldr^, v^hieli Cuill and 
otl/ier iidaiuous booksellcn published in Ins name, and which, no doubt, he would 
have thought himself dis|fidced by being called u|Kjn to deii>. Mi. Uuwles, iiibtrnd ul 
complaining that he IS not prai&ed for (le|iaiting fruin Warton’s example, ought, ln>iii 
this lUbiance, to have been that moral propriety was not tu be estimated tty individual 
practices but referred to gener.il principle. 
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win give one shoit specimen of \Vurl>iirton's coiijectuial com¬ 
ments, ill wliich lie would rather impute a quibble to his author 
than omit a fancy which would have entered no head but his own. 
Pope is censuring some of the faults of Milton, and adds— 

‘ No( tli'iit IM lf»p the hcHiities from lii*- book. 

Like dasliiiig Jkajtley with his desperate hook/ 

' Alluding/ says W'arburton, ^to the several passages of Miltoii 
whicli Jhuitlev lias nquobated by iiu'liuling them within /mo/rs/ 
Of his piopeiisitv to enlogi/e \\hate\<*r style liis uuthoi writes in, 
two examples may serve: 

* licar nio, some (iod, oh, quickly bear me hence 
To wludcsome M>htiide, the nurse of seiise- 
W'lieie eoiiteinplatifjii prunes her ludled wings, 

\nd the tivc nouI looks down to pity kings/ 

On wlurli Warburton obsirvis, ‘ these four lines aie wondeifully 
sidilime’' vol. i\. p. CiSI. Again— 

A^idien and hi*' wiie (no matter which, 

Foi Inm voiril rail a dog, and her a biteb.) 

^ t)iii poitbad tile ait of giving wit and dignity to liis iViIIiiig-i- 
gale/ on winch Waitoii giavidv oliseives, ‘ L see lu ithei wit uoi 
digiiitv ill these lines/—vol. iv. ()(). We aie by no means in- 
elnied, liowi^ver, to join with \Varlon in saying, llnii ‘ his notes 
4>ii l\)pe an- roneeiled, futile, and frivolous/ vol.iii. l.>S. On the 
contiaiv we think l)i. Wurloii has mtv judiciously enriclied liis 
edition with many notes from Warliitrtoii, exhibiting a power and 
laiige of iiitelh'ct, with a depth of learning, which we should 
vainly look for in his own. 

If Waihuitoii wroli' inueh to show liis ingenuity, \\ niton has 
written a gieal deal to display his reading; which in tlie principal 
classics, in Italian, I'leneh, and Kiiglisli poetry, ami in the lighter 
kinds of hteratun*, was veiy extensive; hulorwliich the inelevant 
iiitroduelion is often so laughable, that it reiniiidK us of our black- 
letter aci]naiiitanc(\'riiomas Spiglit, who, in telling ns thatCliaii- 
cer\ supposed father was a ' viiilener of Loudon/ caiiiiut restrain 
Ills etymological leuiniiig from ovei-flovving in a marginal note, 
‘ viiiteiier quasi wiiK'tniiner/ Warton’s information, however, is 
often amusing or interesting. If not to the point in question, at 
least to liUTHliire in general; and the reader always lias the satis¬ 
faction (wliieli is no slight one) lo find that lie is perusing the 
hook of* a full man/ In the approprialioii of iioh's, however, to 
their uuthois, hothhe and Mi. liowlcs (the latter probably iu con- 
scqiieiire «>f following tlu' former) hav4* been guilty of an important 
eiTor, which it may be useful lo the puichaser of their editions 
to notice. Throughout the DLinciad the greater part of llie i!ot<*s 
of Popi' himself are erroneously attiibiitcd to Waiburton— 

s " Which 
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' Which deprives I'o^ie ol a gicat ssLaiv (if hi*, own work, and fre¬ 
quently weakens the cil'cct by .ittrihiif iin; to the ( oinnieiitiitor what 
ought to he iecci\ed cm the higher autluM ity oi the |K)et/ * Tliis mistake 
has, in all probahilily, been the cau^e of the w.iiwma of nuiiiy rcmark*i on 
the Duiieiad, which were Mipjiosed jieihiips by the edifoi*> to he W'aibiir- 
toiiN and are tlierefon.' diwaided, but which arc, in fact, the original 
noivs of Pope, and are neec'.'sarj’ to conijilcte tlie weak as he ga\e it.’— 
Rosvof, vol. iv. pp. 15 and l(i. 

AnoUier imjxutaul fault in Wartoirs culitioii is the cnniNsioii of 
Waiimitoirs cunnnenfa]\ on the <>ii Man and the Mssa\ on 

Criticism, espmally tbs* fuinicr: for wIkiUwit l)eoiirowii I'piiiioii 
of that ('oinnu*iitar\. Pope had so idiiitlfu‘d if with the l^ssso, h\ 
dccduiiuir it to be uecessur\ to the full uiidcMstanding of what he 
intended to coii\e\, that no sul)se(]uint editor csin be justified 
ill iejeilin» it. Tiie >piiit in wliicli Waitou aiiiiolatc's js not a 
kindh one. We do not tliiiik tliat tlii^ was pioinpttd h\ :iii\ ill- 
will towaid.s the man, or ain jcalolls^ of his lame; l>ut lu* had 
formed to himself a theor} in political eiiticism, in snppitit of 
which it was necessarv foi him to pone, that Ibipi* oiiaht not to 
stand so high among fioels as the public liad placid luiii. lie 
was inleiested ihcrefoie in dtlecling oi iinai*inini; taidts, in his 
wiitings; aud as he Alarmed with liis subject, tluae :i})p<:us to 
listve grown upon him a williiiuiu ss to listen to and icpoit wlialoti 
leiidid to depicciiile his t liiitaclf^r. 

The same or a bittcMcr fi'cliiia seems to Inne actuated Mi. 
Bowles; e\er\ jniil of his pc'ifoiiiuiiiec' is pcMAaded b) a spiiit so 
decidedU hostile, that we know not bow to aecoiint loi its bednu 
felt towaids a iiiari who has been dead neaih a ((‘iitun, and to* 
wards a fume so resplendent, that (‘vcu tlie loudest aquiatioiis of 
Mr. BowiiVs}outliful muse could luwc*] Inue ho|K'd to t c lipse it. 
We lepcat that Ave cannot acco ml for it. But tlicai the* e\il spiiit 
is—(.\incvd ill the festive delight A\ith which he seizes on eseiA 
thing that cun \ilif} the man or dc'preciate hisAunks; in coii- 
jec'turino; what he cannot find, and iiisimiating what he daies nut 
assert. W here* these* jnirposes, hoAve\c'i, aie not conceimd. Mi. 
BoaaIc's's notes (thougli sometimes boiiowcMl witliout ackiioA\- 
iodgnuut fiom Warton, espeeialK in the illustrations cited fioin 
other authois) huAe added uiiieh both of iiifoniiatioii and judi¬ 
cious ciiticism; and he has made a good s(li*ciioii, for the suiiu* 
objects, ftom the annotations of his predeci*ssors. 

Ml. Koscoe^s selection fioiu//is jnedecessors is also cojiioiis 
and judicious—so copious, indeed, that as fai as jc*gaids Mr. 
Bo\\les\ book,AAhicb iua\ lie consid(*ic*d as a iIauI publication in 
the nuiiket, A\e kiioAv not bow these wiiters adjust their claims; 
for lie has, without cereiiioiiA, taken iiiiuli of what is \aluable in 

Mr. 
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Mr. BomIcs's book to ucld to the \ahic of his o\viu His original 
niticisin is not much, but is culi^litcucd sirul liberal; uud the can¬ 
dour with which tliat and the life are w^ritleii is quite refreshiug 
after tlie Idi^hting pemTsity of llu' piereding editors, w’liose mis- 
represi^jlations aiul caluiiiiiie.s he has industriously exainiiicd and 
patiently refuted, with a lucid anaiiueineiit both of farts and argu¬ 
ments- (ireat industiytoo is exhibited in the HU])eiior arrauge- 
iiieiit of his iiiateiials, esp<'eiiil]\ of the eorrcHptuidence of Pope 
and his fiieiids. lie has given an index onl} to the \o1niue con¬ 
taining the life. We much wish lie had imitated Mr. Bowles in 
gUiiig a general index, which is purticulaily coineiiieiit in so inis- 
i ellaneons a colh^ctioii as the W’oiks of Pojie. 

We iiow^ |)]ori‘ed to examine llie eharacler of J^)p(^ and the 
aspeisions on it that h;L\e lieeii so peitinacioiislv leiicwed in the 
twiM'ditions immediateh picceding Mr. Jtoscue’s. 

‘ Ills jircdoiiiiiiant virtues ^ecin to lia\c been filial piety, and couhtuncy 
ill liiN friendships ; ,iii ardeiil love of liberty and of liis country, and wdiat 
seemed to lie its true iiilercst , a manly detestation of coiiit llatteries and 
servility; u friigiility, and eeoiiomy, and order in his bon^e and at Ins 
table, at tlie same time that liis private charities were nuniy ami great.* 

’ iruilon, vol. i. l\i. 

* 'riial lie w’.is a most dntilid and allectionatc son, a kind muster, a 
siiieeii riieiid.aiid, generally spe'dviiig, a bem^voleiit man, is undoubted.* 

‘ Whatever might have been Iiis flefcets, he eonkl not be said to have 
m.my bad tpialities, vvlio never lost a Iricnd, ami whom \rhLitlinol, (hiy, 
Ikithuist, T^yttlelon, Forlesrue, and IVFtirray esfi^cincd, and lovid through 
lile/--V, \ol. i. p. cxx. and exxxi. 


niglii'i authority t'aimot be adduced for tin' cxislenee of such 
:i(hnirahli'\irtnes; because the testnuonv would Inwv been yielded 
only on the knowledge of iiiimerons facts, which no iugeuuity 
could lot tine to ainitlici inference; and the reader will bear iii 
mind these inrontroviTlihly (Established qualities, and judge how 
fai they an* coinpalihle with some of the dcliiiqiicncieK which these 
sanu' editors have <*iideavoni'ed to impute in detail. Mr. Bowles’s 
list of \irtnes. it will Ik* observed, is much more' scanty than Jiis 
pM*dcc('ssor M'aiton’s; hut he lias been even brought to ackiiow^- 
h‘dge his ‘ foig(*tfuhu*ss’ with ivgard at least to oin; ('uiinent 
viitue. If we, in our own language, wore to scotch the insidious 
forgellulness, tir might, peihaps, be accused of ‘ coarse and in¬ 
suiting abnsi*;’ and shall ihcicfon^ only cite the gentle reinoii- 
slranee of Lord ILron, whose ‘ urbaiiitv’ * and good huiiuuir,’ Mr. 
I low h*s, after leeeiving it, professes he so' gratifying to his 
feelings.’— {Ltiferto Ih/ron, p. ti.') 

^ Ihil ilicre is soniclliing a little nmie •'erions in Mr. Howles's decln- 
raliou. that he “ trouA/ have sp<)kvii”ol hi" “ ludile geiUTosity the 
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outcast, Ricbard Savage," and other instances of a compassionate and 
generous heart, had theif occurred to his recollection wl>cn he wrote," 
What! is it come to this ? Docs Mr. Bowles sit down to write a minute 
ftod laboured life and edition of a great poet ? Docs he anatomize his 
character, moral and poetical ^ J>(x*s he present us with his f.mhs and 
with his foibles ’ Does he sneer at his feelings, and doubt of his since¬ 
rity ? Docs he unfold his vanity and duplicity? And then omit the 
g€X)d qualities which might in part hme ‘‘ eo\cied such a multitude of 
sins" ? and theu plead that “ thtij did not occur to h/s rciolhctioir^ Is 
this the frame of mind and memory w'ith w’hich the illustrious dead arc 
to be approached ^ If Mr. Bowles, who must lm\e had access to all the 
means of refreshing his memory, dul not recollect these facts, he is unfit 
for his task, hut it he did recollect, and omit them, I kiion not what he 
Wfit for, but 1 know what would be fit lor liiiii.'—/byrowS Litfn^ p.ol. 

The nioinorx of Mr. Bowles, howiwci, is of u peculiar natuie; 
if it bo defocti\o as to one class of ideas, it is leinaikabU leleiitue 
of anotlioi; like a sie\e, letting the line slip awa\, but utaniiiig 
uhatovoi is roarsc and offensive- (If this eapiicious aceouiplish- 
iiieiit wo cannot pretend to exhibit the miiltitiide of pioofs witli 
wiiich bis boc»k is swarming as a wasp's nest; but shall atlcuul 
only to the puncipal cluiiges which lie has biought in detail 
against the man whom, in general teinu, he has i Ir.iiacteii/ed, as 
W'ould appear, so liberallv. Some of tln)se chaiges we liavi 
already lebuttcd,* and we will not fatigue «ni leadcis bv a lepc*- 
tUioii of our statements; vet bO nuub has been again insisted on 
m the lute discussions, or retained in substunce and b\ implica¬ 
tion, though modified in expression, that we hope tbev will beat 
wuth us in Uie selection of a few paiticiihus, nnn.ukable eitliei foi 
the enormity of the charge, or as spccimeu.s of tlie .spiiit in which 
(he attack has been conducted. 

It is foi this latU'r reason, principally, that wo notice again the 
grand ucousatioii, that Pope accepted fiom the Duchess o( 
Marlborough a thousand pounds to suppress tlit* chaiactei of 
Atossa, and afterw^ards published it; of which Mr. Bowles has 
been made so thoroughly ashamed, that he is quite indignant at 
being supposed to have ever inteiideil to insinuate its truth; 
{liep/i/, p. y.) appealing to a passage in his life of Pope, wheie 
he maintains that, ‘ tin there is other pioof than tin* ipse dixit 
of ail adversary, the story is ontith^d to no regard.* Now if this 
passage be the acquittal of Pope, it is the (*ondemikation of 
Bowles; for if he really considered the story as w'holly unworthy 
of ert'dit, why did he again revive it in his notes on the poem 
without the accompanying contradiction, and speak of the poet 
with bitter vituperation on the supposition of that being true 
which he kne^w to be an exploded he ! 

ii-Toor*^ 
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To this he will, no doubt, reply, that he haa, in his notes on 
this very pwin, admitted that the story rests on Walpoles aiitht>^ 
rity, and ' that we should read ruin ^raiiu salis, whatever comes 
from M'alpole’s party against Pf)pr/ He certainly has so done— 
after an interval of thirteen pages, at the very end of the poem, 
when the inipression prodnci'd by the story^ supposed trutli 
has been allowed to sink deep into the reader’s mind* Mr. Bowles 
is well aeqiiaiiited, as we shall sec, with a cheap mode of contra¬ 
diction, which sLibslaiitially h'aves the thing contradicted in full 
force, and \vi serves as a retreat for the writer to fall back upon 
when his charge is confuted* 

III the same spirit, and with the same caution, Mr. Bowles has 
said in a note, * It should be remembered, that when this epistle 
was first published, Pope, in an ailvertisement, declared, " upon 
Ins honour,” no character was taken from real life’; yet we find 
him (\. iii. p. adopting, without contradiction, the note of 
Warton, who first assumes, without proof, that by Philoniede is 
meant the Diicliess of MarllKvroiigh; and then most logically adds, 
' mir aiitliors docdniation, iheref(m\ that no particular character 
was aimed it [at"] is not tiue.’ We find him alsej subsequently 
using the presumed falsity of this declaration of Pope, for the pur- 
pose of disci editing his asseveration on another charge; ‘ Tf there 
be tiiilli in the world/ (says P<»jk', in one of his letters,) ' I declare 
to you,’ &c- ' If then' be triitJi in the world’! ' This is strong 

language indeed/(says Mr. Bowles’s note,) ‘ bill we remember 
with pain, that Pope, iuhis first edition of the E]>istle to the Ladies, 
declared “ upon his honour,” no one person in particular was in¬ 
tended/ (/io/zVcs', viii-*>{)7.) What a relief it iiuist be to this 
]):iinful lecollectioii of Mr- Bowles, to be informed thul' the cha- 
raeteis of Pliilonii'de, Chloe, and Atossa, tlie o»ly ones which have 
ever been supposed to apply to particular individuals, and with 
regard to the first of which Dr. Wartou has founded so direct a 
charge of falsehood against Po]>e, WTre not included in the eaily 
editions of this epistle, to w'hii'li the declaratory advertisement was 
affixed; and that such advertisement was omitted after those cha¬ 
racters were inserted — Jioscoc^ vol. i. p. 4lfi. 

’Die pain, which Mr. Bowles had previously sufiered on this 
subject, is to he ascribed to the singularly partial nature of bis 
memory, wlilcli we have before had occasion to notice. It ap¬ 
pears he remembered that the declaration w'as in the first edi¬ 
tion ; he forgot that tlie ouly personal allusions in the satire w'ere 
not inchided in that early edition : he remembered they were in¬ 
cluded in the subsequent editions; but forgot that in fAese edi¬ 
tions the declaration was withdrawn. ^Ir. Bowles’s anoinuluiis 
iiicmory had here the double convenience of enabling him con- 
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ficicntionslj to deny the truth of the solemn nsseveration alluded 
to, and also to charge Pope with the accusation which that 
was intended to rebut. The accusation was^ that in tiu* Epistle 
to the Earl of Burlington he hud, umler the name of Tiinon, 
ridiculed the Duke of Cliaudos, to wlioiii Pope was said, !>> the 
dunces of Uiut time, (for no liigher antliorit\ has been cited 
by the wise men of this,) t<i have owed a debt of giatitude foi 
great peciiniarv obligations, and for frequent kindness and hos]>i- 
tality: * the falsehood of both which,' says Pope, ‘ is known to 
his Grace. Mr. Pope never received any j>reseiit, faitlier than the 
subscription for Homer, from him or from ant/ g;r/// man what¬ 
soever/— liowicb, iv- Gl. And Mr. Itoscoe (i. 'JSl.) tells us, that 
in the folio edition of 173o, it is fiiither added, tliat J^>pe * fic\cr 
had the honour to see the Duke of Chatulos hut twice.' But if 
this statement hud been as true ns it is liere i)ro\ed to he false, 
the inference of ingratitude v\ould still leinain to he pro\ed; for 
Pope, in the letter to HjII, (Ihnc/es, viii. o})7.) says, ‘ if llieie l»e 
truth in the world, 1 dochne to jou I ne\er iniagiued llie least 
application of what 1 said of '^J'iinon, could he made to the D. 

of Ch-s,’whoni he then pnu'eeds to eulogi/e. ^\ e lia\e seen 

how’ Mr. Bowles gets over this a\ennent, and it is curious to nb- 
aerv'C how liis coulideuce iiici eases it goes, ull it lila/es out iu 
this dciiuiice of Po])e'b solemn deelaiatioii. lii \(»I. iii. p. he 
only savs it was \uppohiul the sacied dutv of giatiliule was \io!:ited 
ill this instance: hut at p.:3.31, it becomes positive asseition, 

‘ Pope had be<*n received at Canons, a splendid and osteiilatious 
seat of the Duke of Chamlos, ^itli lespect and kindness: in te- 
tiiri],he held up the house and gardens to ridicule, and th'.sceiided 
to throw out personalities against its owner, whom he calls a 
“ puny insect shivering at a bnxzo.” This circumstance excited 
considerable odium against Pope, and well i! might* And thi-n 
he rises to the su]»erlative degree, and gives the lie in form. Nor 
does the contradiction of facts avail more with him than tliat of 
w'ords. Pope enumerates, in another letter to Hill, (/hnr/cs, viii. 
:)7f>.) main particulars in his chcu acter of Tinioti, and the de- 
scii|>tion of his villa, which are wholly inapplicable to the J)iike 
of Cliandus and to Canons. But these tilings, says Mi. Bowles's 
note,‘weie evidently done as blinds;’ so that if Pope describes 
Timoii uiul his villa like Chandos and Caiioin, he is impudently 
ungrateful; and if unlike, he must be equally imgiutefid and liy- 
]Kivritical besides; a uew' kind of dilenima from which we know 
not what iniiocenee can es<‘ape. 

The lUAt charge is a heavy one» and supporteil like the former. 
Pojm: had cultivated an intimacy^ and niaintaiui'd aiiepistolury cor¬ 
respondence with Lady M.W. Montague; avvoiiiaii whose various 
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InlontK, acquircmonts, and accomplishments were eminently calcu-* 
IuUmI to excite the admiration of a iniiui so Mrell formed to appro- 
ciato them all: and consuic^iu^ the (jualitiesof each, there can bo 
imio donbt that the adiniiution u.is inulual. An cstraii<>oiiiont, 
howot^T, look phu'o, whicli tlieio aio no facts to explain, but the 
account of is, that llu* discoutninanco of ll>cir acquaintance 
ho<;ation liis sidc^ that his * icasou for doing so was, that she had 
too inncli wit for hini;’ and that he ' could not do with liis, what 
she could with hers/ (Leffer to a Sohle Lord.) In the absence 
of facts, abundaiici* of conjecture has been supplied, and, as in 
olluT coiitioxeisios, the heal is foiuul to be the gieatest W’heie the 
light is least. Mi. 15owles(\ii.21t)-) says,'! hate little doubt but 
the lady, disilaiiiing the stiff and foimal mode of female manners 
at that time ])ie\aleiit, made the lover Indieve he might proceed a 
stepfiiithej than dicorinii would allow;’ and again,(\o[. viii. .347.) 

‘ That lu' jot^^itmed too far, and was repulsed^ V tliink, tlieie is 
leasim to belie\e/ ']^Ju /cr/w/;?, however, for the/W/c/l and for 
the hinhig litth' donhf^ is nowheie assigned. He does Judei^d (in 
the fiist eiUd jKissage) say,in ge]uia1,tli:il ‘ Pope’s pictures of his 
licait wLic Sit ftce, that he iiiiist have a stiange opiiiicni of her if 
he eoiild supjiose she would not leseiilit.’ 15ut that stiange opi¬ 
nion, lie was, li\ Ml. Bowles’s own concession, eiililled to hold— 
lor this was wiittiMi to liei hulyship, not when at Constantinople, 
as he as^eits, but juslwlKii sjie liad left lllughind, (r/Ve Hoscoe, 
is. ] 1.) and wlieii she i etui tied, after receiving all Pope’s too free 
lelleis, (ol whidi this was tin first on her depuitnre.) she com- 
plud with Ins wish in taking a house, in oider to be near him, at 
'I\m( kenliain. We must not, howevi'r, loo implicitly admit these 
aspcisionsnf Mr. Bowles’s on the lady’s ehaiaeler, which of course 
iiiiist be consult icmI as less tlelieafe in piopoitioii as this lettci was 
iiioie gio^s. ile U lls us, tliut Po]>e ‘ has here ftupptcsiicd pait of 
the h tlei, vliicli may be seen in Hallaway’fi edition. 'J'lie gioss- 
iR.ss of it will ‘■ullic'ienlly explain J^ope’s meaning.’ By here siip- 
piessed. Ml. Bowles means in (hat edition of his letters which 
i’ope liiniself hail supi ihitenthd. But Mr. Roscoe has given the 
IcUti as published in Lady Mail’s works by Mr. Dallawny; 
(I{osio(\ vt)!. ]\. |>. H.) fioin which it is appnient that lUithing wn.s 
‘ licie suppKssrtl.’ Mr. lioscoe calls on Mr, Howies to explain 
* what (onhl be Ins inuthe for making so iinfoniuled an asscitioii’ 
—and we jtiiii in the call.^ Having established, however, that 

Uiia 

* Sinco wiiliiij'tiu haw ucii tlio i>«)niplilil tiliicli forms tlie lust iii the 

list at (lir liiarl of this nriielo. 1\Ji. Mow Its has .lust^riol to the lall in the iiiaiuiit so 
iiifhL.n iull\, (»ii aiiollu r oi(«isioii, no(U< ti I13 liOiil Il^roii it Has nii * ovi rOghl,' .1 * mis* 
take,'' in.ulvi tU coiiimillitl, as ' none hIio know him will doiiht' p. 9 . Thb paiii- 
pnhl i> not Hillioiit lilt 111 i(s forniiiliuii, honevir cluiiibii^ exhibited. It sujijxiMs a 
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this ftttaok and n^pulsc wore the cause of a ' lasting hate’ in Pope^ 
(viii. 347-) he concludes, tliatthe character of Sappho, (in the imi¬ 
tation of Horace’s Satire, b. ii. sat. 1. v. B:>.) which is applicable 
only to one of the vilest description of women, was intended for 
Lady Mary. Nor, indeed, can we wonder at his drawing the con¬ 
clusion; for though Pope had, in the most unequivocal maimer, 
declared that he ' had never applied that name to her in any verse, 
public or private,’ Mr. Bowies, as we have seen, had a total dis¬ 
trust of Ills veracih, and accordingly calls his denial ' half subter¬ 
fuge, half falsehood.’ (vol. iv- p, y(i.) It is, however, surpri/ing 
that Lady Mary herself should have (Considered the picture as like 
enough to have been intended for Imrself; in thc^ language of Mr. 
Roscoe, it was ^ to justify the author, and voliinlarih to acc(*pt 
chaplet of infant}.’ But having done so, she sought the alliance of 
Lord iicrvey, who was indignant at having Ikmmi cliuracteiired as 
Lord Fanny; and, togctlier, they produced a copy of cU^ggeicI 
verses, in which their politeness was exliibited in ridiculing tiu 
poet’s personal deformity, and their literary taste in sutyriziiig his 
numbers as * crabbed.’ 

Pop(' has siiftercd mudi from tlie mischievous uiiecitaiiity of 
the personal application of general names. One of Mr. Bowh's’s 
cumulative arguments for Sappho being Lady Mary was, lliai 
Sapplu>,iii another place, is di scribed as wearing disunonds; now 
Mr. Gilchrist diseovt red, that in the ilrst folio edition of it is 

* Agrees as ill with Rufa stiulyiiig Locke, 

As Flaxia\ diaiuoiuls with her dirty smock/ 

But ' revising this epistle, lie found that he had employed tl«‘ 
name of Flavia to exemplify a tawdry slattern, and again, in Un^ 
same satire, to characterize a romantic wit; some change of name 
was therefore necessary, and chance alone directed the poet to the 
adoption of Sappho.’ {Second Answer to Bovdes, p- 11.) Another 
specimen of this iinding out a likeness to the man in the moon, is 

srrics of Jetton from a Rev. Friend (ioo modest to lie nuincd) uho is »t the troulilc, 
even to * the fatiguing of his hand/ of making very copious and inithltil oxlrorts from 
Mr. Bobcoc’s edition; (which Mr. Boulcs, however, assures us lie examined with his 
own eyes,) and requests to be gratified with liia ubscTvations in repl^—and Mr. 
Bowies very kindly furnishes his inend witli ample unswirs. Thu consi^qiiencu of this 
arrangement i<i, that llie friend huddles logethvi a number ot Mi. Ruseoe’a charges 
against Mr. Bowles, whieh are afturwaids HiisMcred in the same order; so thnf the 
charge and answer are separated in the mind of indolent readers, (who arc generally 
the largest class,) by a vaiietjr of irrelevant matter; instead of appc'aring ‘ side by side, 
as it were,’ for judgment-except when Mr. Bowles considers he has a btroiig obser¬ 
vation in n^ply to his friend’s extract, wliieli lie then throws into a note on the spot. 
Another convenience, too, in this plan is, that Mr. Bowles,' confining himself to answer¬ 
ing those passages from Mr. Koscoe’s edi^n of Pope, which have tjccn thus copiously 
and faithfully set before h^i by his frieiio/ in to bt' presumed, by the gentle reader, not 
to have omitted otiirr passHj^s from inability to answer, but merely from his kind friend 
not having «>]Hxiricd them. 
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exhibited iu Warton's note on the 371st line of the fourth book 
of the Dnneiad. ‘ I ha\e been lately informed, that by Muinmius 
-was meant Dr. Mead, a nian too leunied and too liberal to be thus 
satiiized/ Hut who iiifoiined Dr. Waitoii? or why did be not, 
from liis own book, (\ol,iii. p. cast iu the culuniiiiator's teeth 
Pope'sroiiijdinieiit to the * leaiuiiii:; and huinanity'of Mead? and 
again, P<»pe’s roiiiuienee in his medical skill, his obligations to 
hitii for the exeieisc of it, and delinht in his society, expressed in 
a letter to i\ll<*ii about a Jiioiith before his death? (\ol. iv. p. 110.) 
And is all this incontrovertible testimony to be set aside, and Pope 
accused of ridiculing the friend to whom he expresses alike his 
gratitude and admiration, simply on the faith of an anonymous 
literary gossips But on what other faith does Mr. Bowles ac¬ 
cuse Pope ol having, from disappointed ambition, ridiculed, after 
his death, under the nunic of Bufo, the Eail of Halifax, whom 
he had :ickuowledgi‘d us his liist patron, and from whom, Mr. 
Bov^les tills us, he had ‘ once expecled picfeimeul'(iv. 4o. and 
vii. 303.) lie expected it because Halifax had offered it unasked. 
Noi had he leasoii to leseiit the noii-fulfilnieiil of a promise, for 
which he could not have waited long. The first notice of it is in 
Pope's manly letter to him on the subject, in December, 1714} 
au(l Ins Lordship died in May, 1713; in which same year Mr. 
Bowles has lecorded an elegant conipliincnt paid to his niemory by 
the p(M*t. (vol. ii. 384.) 'I'lie giatefnl piaise to him shortly after, 
oil publishing tlie preface to ilomer, is also lecorded by Mr. 
Bov\Ies, with a note, * and tins is the iioblcmau whom Pope sa- 
titi/ed undei the name of Bufo.' (vol. iv. 441.) And, twenty 
yeais after liuhfux's deatli,in the ejnlugue to the satires, he classes 
iiiiii with his noblest fiieuds ; rlesciihiiig him also as ‘ a peer no 
less distinguished by his love of letteis thuu his abilities in putlia- 
ineiit.’ \ et all these unifoiin testiiiioines of respect and giutitude 
cxpicssed ill the plainest language, and continued through a period 
of tillee-and-t\Mmty years, Mr. Bowles, by one conjectural iiiter- 
pri'tatioii of a «ciieral name, converts #iice into proofs of iii» 
gratitude and liypoeiisy. Thi‘ thing, however, is not left to con- 
jectun' Ol coiiipaiison. The passage itself proves, as Mr. Koscoe 
lias well obscived, that ‘ to whomsoever the character of Bufo may 
be supposed to lefer, it eannot be to Lord Halifax, who died in 
1713, when Pope was a very young man, and before he had pub¬ 
lished his Homer; w'hercas the jiersoii alluded to, must have been 
liv'ing in Pi>pi''s more advanced ycais, when he had been ' be¬ 
rhymed so long,' and was ^ giown sick of fops and poetry and 
pi ate.’ w 

The next iinportaiil charge is, that of the ' grossest licentious¬ 
ness,'an inipiitation wiiii Ii Mi. RowIcs at fust reproached Mr. 
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Gilchrist with having unjustifiably asserted to be found iu his edi¬ 
tion of Pope. The very words, it scenis^ are not tliere \ but that 
the idea is com eyed, caunot be doubted, when he afterwards 
avows that ttiese words express his own cuuviction of the ])oet\ 
character, {Ol^en:atiOMS, p. J70 That some of his Mritiiigs 
are licentious, we are compelled to admit, and we ha\e seen that his 
wish w’as entirely to exclude them from the corrected edition of his 
works. It is the misfortune of precocious talent to be iirge^i into 
action during the ebullition of youthful passions; and Pope's \outli 
was passed in an age, which was not yet reiiiicd from the uves of 
the second Charles’s court, and of the stage piostituted in the 
court, and surpassing it in power to debauch the publie mind. 
Under these circumstances, public and peisonal, that the waiter 
printed some piec<'s of which he lived to repent, is ncitluM so much 
to be wondered at nor condemned, as that uncliarilableiiess 
which persists in taking such sins, so atoned foi, into tin* 
of general cliaracter; or that pi uriciicy of iniagination, w liich scent -* 
out and brings to light again whut W'as buried to pieienl on'ence. 

Mr. Bowles, with his usual candour, ap<»logi/cs for the in¬ 
troduction of some pieces, upon his customary ph^a of inad\ci- 
teiicy; of otlicrs for their cMpiisite wit; ut the same time oeca- 
sionally taking the credit of refeiriiig to passages, ‘ which ^^'ar- 
burton bad suppiessed, and whicdi it did not become liim to 
restore;’ yet iu the very same ]>uge (\ol. \i\, p. Itil.) lie collects 
passages (to enable the reader to form an idea of his cliaiacbT) 
from letters written by a youth of twenty, to uii old debaiwhee ol 
considerable literary fame. Had Messrs, \\ artou uiul Bowles 
alw'ays dcfeired to the selection of Pope himself, and his repii^- 
sentative, Warbiirtoii, we should have hud little to coiii]daiii of: 
but if the wit of one piece could induce one of these gi^iilleiiu'ii 
to aibnit it, W’hilst the second, rejecting that, agrees, for tlu' same 
reason, in the adoption of another—both of v^hicli had been pro¬ 
scribed by Pope, and rejected by liis fiiend; v\ith whut proprii^tv 
can they declaim against the licentiousness of the poet I Popi^ 
has himself truly said ; ' A tew loose tilings sometimes fall from 
men of wit, by which censorions Jhois nxdgc as ill of them as tlic*v 
possibly can, ybr their own comfort/ {Letter to Hwifl, Peb, l(i, 
1738.) 

But Mr. Bowles is not content witli reproaching him with 
writings, of which he never wrote some, and luner wished others 
to survive him; he charges him not merely with u youthful indul¬ 
gence of ideal voluptuousness, but of having led a life systema¬ 
tically licentious. The fooling with Lady M, Montague we pass 
by equally absurd in her and Poj>e; w^hatever were the facts, it 
was but a transitory weakness— 


^ Once, 
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* Once, and but once, Lis heedless youth was bit. 

And liked that dangerous thing, a female wit.’ 

But the nature of his connection with the Blounts involves the 
whole character of his existence; for it began in boyhood, and 
continued to his death-bed. ()f this family there w'ere t\^o 
si^tcrs, about J*Oj)e^s own age: handsome, amiable, and (for that 
peiiful) accomplidnd women;—with both of whom he cultivated 
an iiitiinacv of the most inten'stiiig and utlectionate kind; sanc¬ 
tioned In tlie !i])|)rol)atioti of the mother and the friendship of 
tlu'ir brother, a friendship broken only by his death, which did 
not occur till Po]ic wna of the age of eight-and-lhirty. In such 
an intci course it n reasonable to suppose, that his afiectiou for cue 
or other sisb'r would pieponderate, as either, for a time, might 
si'eni less engaged by other ties, and more attached, or more con¬ 
genial to him. iVccordingly, we lind his letters, for se^ral years, 
aildiesscd sonietinii's to one, sometimes to the otlier, and sonic- 
tinies to both ; all in the style of gallantry, which that age consi¬ 
dered as absolutely requisite, when a genlleinan addressed any 
fiMuale not included in the table of prohibited consaiigiiiiiity. In¬ 
dubitably, the iiuihl lo\er-likt'ej»istles aie those, where botli ladies 
aie addiesbed in fine letter; and e\eu Mr. Bowles will hardly \eii- 
Uire to suggest the depravity of two sisleis jointly rarryiiig on an 
mlrignc w ith the same man at the same time. Yet w'heii one sister 
ni the name of both, WTites thus : 

^ Sir, my sister and I shall be at home all <lay. If any company come 
that you do not like, 111 go up into any I'oom with you. I hope we shall 
'.ce you. Your s, &c.’ 

^^r, Bowles’s note is, ' this letter, it has been observed, (by 
whom is \ery shoit, hut \ery much to tlie purpose.’ And this 
h'tter Pope thought so little to any purpose requiring cunceul- 
nieiit, that it is now' in the British Museum, with some lines of 
his iJollier scribbled on the buck of it! The sacred name, uei- 
lh<*r of sister nor biotlier, can protect a lady from Mr. Bowles's 
fancy. Mr- Uigby thus concludes a letter, * My brother Ned is 
wholly yoiir’s, so my father ilesires to be, aud every soul here 
w'hose name is Digby. My sister will be your’s in particular;’ 
aud Mr. Bowles remarks, ' 1 almost suspect Pope of a little 
sallaatri/ again. Elizabeth wTote the letter to hun respecting 
her brother’s illiit'ss;’—(a fortunate occasion fo% beginning a 
commerce of gallantry, as the brother was an excellent medium 
for carrying it on). We know his propensity to the fair sex- 
lii his lirst letter after leaving SluTborne, be says himself,' 1 
wished the young ladies, whom I almost robl^d of their good 
name, a better name in return;’ and Pope adds, (which Mr. 
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Bo\vle8 does not,) * even that yeiy name to each pf thenn whivh 
they fihall like best, for the sake of the man tliat bears at/— 
viii. 84. and 76.) Can innocent sportiveiiess be more 
clearly indicated^or more i emote from tlie seiisiiuht^ to which the 
commentator endeavouis to vrest it i In thisspiiit^ however,it is, 
that the correspondence with the Blounts is tracked and hunted 
tbnaitgh; and to render the criminality of Pope moro piobable, 
Martha (who was in the habits of \iMting and corichpondino with 
ladies of the first respcctabilit}, both btfoae and after the death of 
the poet) is aspersed whenever an opportunity oilers to surinibc 
away her character. He would siiclter himself, indeed, undci pub¬ 
lic report: for, on one occasion, where Pope is speaking to Ar- 
buthnot of the malice shown to tlie good ehaiactei of some \ery 
innocent person, a note tells us, ' probably Maitha Blount, re¬ 
specting whose intimacy with J’ope tlicR* were some insinuations 
to her disadvantage/ Where, except as Mi. Koscoe obseives, in 
Mr. Bowles's own volumes i — (Bou'les, vii. 358.) and (Rou'oet x. 
158). Again, i\. C70-) where Pope says to Swift,* I 

am just now told a very curious lady intends to write to you to 
pump you about some poems said to be yours/ a note telN us, 
* probably Martha Blount’—piobably—* concerning Uu' oflensive 
verses. The Ladies" Dicssiiig Room, Stiephon and CIiIch\ &c/ 
These, it seems, of all SwdVs veiscs, aio the liist to ilse in 
the imagination of tlie Aunotatoi; but why is he to cast tiu- tilth 
of his own fancy and of Swift s on the character of a lady I that 
lady Pope could, not only in \i\*p meant for the pul^blic eye, but 
in his private letters, congratulate on a cheerful joined 

with innocence, and call on to unite with him it a frequent 
contemplation of death, as what will make her happier and easier 
at all times/— {Roicoe, viii. 501 • and 407-) is tliis the language of 
a guilty paramour i and wiittcn, too, a year after the death of lier 
brother, when, Mr* Bowles tells us, (as insidiously, and us unsup- 
portedly as usual,) Pope was much more explicit than he Imd 
ever been before, respecting the nature of Ins feelings tow'ards 
Miss Martha-’—(viii. 4£).) 

The favourite point of attack, however, on Pope, is liis sup¬ 
posed disingenuousness in the transactions connected with the 
publication of his letters. Wa cannot enter into all the details; 
but the gene^gl facts are such, as seem quite sufficient to cpable 
an unprejudiced reader to form a fair judgment. In I7S7> Curll 
(the infamous literary pirate, who for obscene publications had 
been fined and pilloried) bought of Mrs. Thomas the letters 
which her keeper, Cromwell, had received from Pope, and en¬ 
trusted to h(T care. They had been written from the age of 
twenty to tw'cnly-thrc^; and, of course, contained much, both in 
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style and matter* whicli the writer, when Iiis jud^nent was ma¬ 
tured, regretted to see in print, lie feared a similar fate for tlic 
letters wnicti might have been kept by other friends, and whidi, 
therefore, he requested them to return to him. Of tlicsc, he de¬ 
stroyed many, but preserved some, either as * serving to revive 
several past scenes of frieiidsiii]),’ or ' to clear tlic truth of facts, 
in whicli he had been misrepresented by the common scribblers/ 
The originals of some, and copies of others, made by amanuenses, 
were collected in two books, with the addition of notes and ex¬ 
tracts, and placed for security in the Earl of Oxford’s library; 
* that in rase cither of the revival of slanders, or tlie publication of 
surreptitious letters during his life or after, a proper use might be 
made of tlu*ni/ The utility of this was early seen. In 1728 the 
woiks of Wycherley were printed, in a way whicli, by tlie publi¬ 
cation of his coirespondencc witli Pope, appeai-ed clearly to be 
cemtrary to Wycherley’s belter judgment; upon which Pope 
printed from tlicKe manuscripts sr)iiie of the letters w^bich liad 
jiasscd bohaeen them, accompanied with a few marginal notes, in 
17^^-> Ciiril wiote to Pope, that lie intended publishing a new edi¬ 
tion of tiu^ Letters to Cromwell, with numerous otlicr letters and 
papers, to be furnished by one P. T. whom Pope had disobliged 
—iiK losing Konie sentences in the professed Iruidwritiug of P. T. 
which appeared to bo a feigned huiid. Pope, determining to have 
no private currcspoiideiu'O with such a character, answered only by 
advertisoineiit in the public ])apei's. Ciirll then published his col¬ 
lection, and Pope found that some of the letters in it ^ could only 
have been procured fioin his own library, or that of a noble loni, 
aiidwiiich gave a jnetcncc to publishing others us his, which wtic 
not so, as well as iiiterj)olatiiig those which were.’ lie, then^fore, 
advertised a reward of twenty giuiieus to any person, who by the 
direction of another iniglit have i'onnnunicaU'd these writings to 
Curll, and of forty guineas for tin* name of tlic principal. After 
this he received documents ]>urpoiling to be the correspondence 
of P. T. and his agent IL S. with Cmil; who, in his own subse¬ 
quent publication.^, niiniitted their accuracy; by which it ap- 
peareil, iliat a very wriry bargaining bad gone on between these 
initial personages and Mr. Cuill; and that they hud at last all 
quarrelled on the quantum to be paid and r4XTivcd for tlicir 
mutual villauy. 

Not being able to disavow^ tlie whole (if Cuill’s pubncatioii, and 
yet on bis own account, and that of his friends, indignant at parts 
of it. Pope now found the occasion had occiirit'd for which, eight 
years before, he had provided: and he determined, by a publica¬ 
tion of tlie genuine letters, to give the only possible contradiction 
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to the misrepresentations of this spurious collection. Two years 
afterwards^ his aulhoiiscd edition appeared. 

The««e are the facts—upon Mhich Mr. Bowles's theory is this— 
that alieady in undisputed possession of the highest emi¬ 

nence in coiUcnipOiui} literature and inoial respcctubilit}! was 
}et of such insatiable vauiU, that in older to add to his poetic 
wieath the sprig of epistolaiy clegunce. lie detomiined to risk 
all. euipIo\in«j; some base agents to publish, what he was 
ashamed to a\ow,aud did disavow. These, we lepeat, are the 
facts, and this tlie tluoiy, and we defy Mr. Bowles to piove the 
falsity of the one, or the veiitv of the other, '^riius we hud wiitteii 
bi^foie the appealance of the riiial Appeal; hut we find we hud 
formed a falsi' esiimate of his coinage, foi at p. lo. lie savs, 

' Pope, who, it will be allowed, must know a little inoie of the 
tnulliT than cithei Mulloscoe oi ntyself, complains oi Ins lelteis 
being \natihed out of pot Lei or piiiloiiied fioni cnluucisr but 
he never once, to ni^ knowledge, exjiluitl^ 'favs, that those icttcis 
which had hi'Cii " m^//A.Y/,”tiaiisciihed, and deposittd, weie stolen 
from the depositoiy,or piivatelv tiaiisciihcd f and yetiii this same 
pamphlet, p. Kit), he says, ipioting fioin Pope's uv\i] account, 
(which ho had given bcfoii* iiupcifectly, and now pioposes to 
give entire,) * !Mr. Pope, on heuiing of this Smith, and iindiiig, 
when the book came out, that sevcial nf the letteis could only 
have come tioiii the niniiusi lipl hook befoie nieiitioiied, pubhslitsi 
this udveitiseiiKUit.’ This in itself includes what Mr. Bowles 
had denied to exist. Jlnt the advettisemenl itsi'lf would have 
spoken still plainci, had he pinniiud it to speak at all: hut he 
breaks ofl’heie, and adds, witliiii hiackits,' (here the pages weie 
cut nut fioiii which the extracts in in> edition weie punted, to 
Have the trouble of liaiiscriptioii.)' Now, we do not fnul that 
adveilisement in that edition; and that adveitihenient contains the 
fulluw ing words: 

'Edmund CuiU,'&c. ' have, in roiiibmation, printed the private Icffei*^ 
of Mr. Pope and his currcs]>ondents, (w>nie of which could only be pio- 
rured from his own libiary, oi that of a noble toid, and wbiih have gi\eii 
a pretence to the publidn'ug others ns Ins nbicli are not so, us well 
interpolating those which arc,) tins is to mlreitisc, ^'C. 

Upon these facts and this dcilaiation of Pope, * who (weagrt*e 
with Ml. Bowles) must know a little moie of the niattei than* 
either Mr. Boscot'or he;' oiii theory is, that had Pope wisjied 
fur an apology to publish his corie.spcmdcucc, he had a tan oppur- 
lUiiiity 111 I7U7, on the appeaiante of the sniicplilious edition of 
his letteis to Cioinwcll, as well as in ]7l^f), when he only piih- 
lished what was icijnibite foi defuiding the diaiacter of \Vy- 
cheilev; and that when, in I7>l, Uiiill had advcitiscd ilial any 
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thing which any body would send as Mr. Pope’s or Dr. Swift^s, 
should be printed and inserted as theirs, and, in consequence, 
there appeared, in ITS5, a more multifarious collection, garbled 
and interpolated, involving more complicated interests; he, after 
two years, was reluctantly coni|>clIcd to publish a genuine edition* 
Mr. Bowles indeed, by one of such ex-parte inadvertencies as 
we have already noticed, had represented him as hastcuing out his 
own edition in tlie same ye^ar as Cuill’s, which he now admits to 
have been * a mistake of figures/ lie detemiines, however, to 
conclude witli a logical triiiinph, for which all his strength is col¬ 
lected; and which, though not very clearly stated, w^e make out 
to be this: If Uie letters had been taken from tlie dcpositoiy, or 
privately transcribed, the copies could not ha\e varied from the 
originals; but tliey did vary iu the spurious edition; and Pope 
adopted tliose very \ariutions in his; and yet /;/ his pr^ace he 
declares lie wfuild not go about Ui amend the letters he had re** 
<'alled from liis friends:—^ and this circumstance 1 suspect Mr* 
Roscoe, whose logic secias to contend with his taste, will still 
find what logicians calls a* dileiniua; on eiUicr horn of which I 
leave him, for the present, to struggle/ —{Final Appeal^ pp* 45, 
46.) Mr. Koscoe’s struggle will not, wc imagine, be very long; 
for here, as on so muii}' other occasions, Mr* Bowles has fallen 
into a little ‘ inadvertency’ of fact;—when Pope said he would not 
* go about to aiiiend’ the letters, he added (what Mr*. Bowles ' iu* 
advertently’ lias not,) * except by the omission of some passages, 
impro{>er, or at least iin}H*rtiueiit, to be di\u1ged to the public; 
or of such enlirt' letters as were not his, oi not approved of by 
him/— (Prejace to theJirst geniinie Edilhn.) And in the * Nar¬ 
rative* he sa 3 s of the deposit of letters at Lord Oxford's,' some 
w*ere originals, others copies, v\ith a few noU's, and extracts here 
and there added/ Now from this, it is obvious, that Ciull’s copy, 
if stolen from this depositorv, would havi notes to explain the cause 
and manner of tlie eolhction having been made, togetlier W'ith 
tlic alterations from tlie originals vvIijlIi Pope had thought proper, 
for the reasons he has slated, loinaki^ t The agreement, therefore, 
of the spurious and genuine editions is a proof of CurH’s villainy, 
not of Pope's duplirit\; who, if he had bi'cn guilty of such, was 
surely not also so foolish as to c\i>ose hiiusell by adopting, ver¬ 
batim, in his own edition, so many of the altcralions and notes of 
Curll’s. This is a supposition which it leqiiiicsall Mr. Bowles’s 
avidity to swallow ; and he does swalliwvil—ior he aiisvveis this 
objection by saying, ‘ v\ilh all his gi'iiius he iiiiglil have been as 
aavertent as some greater blockhi^ads, and puiticuhuly the writer 
of these pages/—p. IK*). l.et the leader judge of tlie conge¬ 
niality. 
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We are tired, and foar our readers may be so too:—but we 
have now gone through the principal diarges brought so per- 
feriely against the character of Pope; we say the principal, be* 
cause Mr. Bowles’s is a kind of busli-hghting; and we cannot 
pretend to hunt him out w'herever he lies perdu among tlie notes; 
and whence, whenever the mind is soothed with an efftiricAt of 
fliiection, or elevated witli die expression of noble sentiments, out 
springs the friendly editor, with a * could Pope really be sincere in 
tn^se sentiments'r * Cun this be real or affected ?’ ^ Po]h' had 
constantly in his mouth candour and Irudi, Wo may, pc^rhaps, 
meet with some of these, and notice them, en passant, as we pro¬ 
ceed in our observations on the w'orks, genius, and rank of the 
poet.—‘To which pleasanter task we can now advance cheerily. 

And w'e tliink ^Ye may advance to it at once; there are, indeed, 
preliminary questions of general criticism, on the nature ofpot'trv. 
Its proper province, and various kinds, which havt^ called forth 
disputants of no ordinary reputation; and ]>roduced such a dis- 

£ lay of taleut, as might be e>]>ected, when tlic names of Southey, 
iyron, and Campbell were enrolled among the disputants. Per¬ 
haps we may think that much not only of the difficulty, but of the 
controversy itself, may be traced to a want of due precision in 
stating the contested propositions, and that we could without much 
expense of time or paper bring the paities to something like 
agreement; but it seems hardly necessary to the right iinderstaiid- 
kig of our more iiiiniediate subject; and we Imw already tres- 

S assed so long on the patience of our readers, and must necessarily 
etain them still so much longer, that we will not be diverted by 
any temptation, or for however short a distaiiet^ from the course 
which lies straight before us. 

The poetical works of Pope have been popularly di\ided into 
descriptive, translated, moral and satirical, AvUli exceptions allowed 
for some examples of the lyrical and jiathetic. We lune no ob¬ 
jection to the division, but that we should Iia\c included the sati¬ 
rical under the moral; for w'hether reason, ridicule, or vitupera- 
rion be employed, the object is the same—the <'oiiimuiiication of 
poetical pleasure and the inculcation of moral truth. 

The versification commnii to all tliesc divisions requires a short 
consideration, and but a short one; for there is scarcely any dif¬ 
ference of opinion with rcs|>cct to it. All allow' that the biiish, 
at least, to our national versification was given by Pope; but it 
has been said to be merely the consummation of what had been 
in a great measure already effected; and passages are produced 
from Sandyd, Spenser, Hall, Cowley, Deiiliain, Waller, Dryden, 
to prove that as harmonious verses as auy of Pope’s had been 
written long before. So far from disputing tliis, we would under-^ 
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Ulke to piMKliicc as hamioiuous from Cliauc^, Drayton, naj 
Doiuie, tLc rudest of die rude; but a claim of this kind can never 
be deefded hy particular specinieiis. It was the peculiar merit 
of Popcj diat the correctness of his ear» the delicacy of his taste, 
and luB resolute aspirations after excellence, determined him to 
leave no oxainple in his M'ritiiigs of those occasional harshnesses, 
tortuous constructions, and circumlocutory and expletive interpo¬ 
lations, whicli disfigured the works of his most eminent predeces¬ 
sors, and formed an a|M>logy for die slovenly performances of his 
early conteinpuraricb. Determined, like Manilius, 

' Magiiaquc cum parvis siinlli perenrrere cnr4,' 
he it Has mIio fiihl gave to the public poems of immaculate 
I'ompoKitioii; of e<iinpart .strength, united with ease and harmony; 
and furnished therein a standard, to which all other essays were 
jeferred. The ]H)|>uhir ear w^as attuned to his music, and the 
jnihlic taste refined b\ liis example. It must, howxivcr, be ad¬ 
mitted that, with the xeal of a reformer, he carried his ardour for 
polish and eoiireutratioii so fur as to make seiiteiiers too frequently 
eoineident with rniiplets, and elauses with lines; approaching 
sometimes to the ‘ arena sine ealee’ of Seneca's prose, by almost 
entirely denying liimself the liboity (which his jiredecessors had 
pei\eile<l to liet'iise) allowing several lines to iltwv on together 
111 seiilinient and grammatical coiistruclioii. V\iid in the formation 
of his single\orses he was so partial to the pauses wliieh pnnluccd 
the most inehMlious hue, ns to neglect too much that tY/r/V(y in 
their position which elicits the finest hannonx on the whole. But 
the a<’cnrac\ of ih\rues was the }niit of xeisification which he left 
ira.st iinproxcd; and with tliat Swift often taunted him, and ap¬ 
pealed to Iiis ow n jiractice. Swift had few ideas to convey, or pic- 
fiiies to lepicsciit, which did not admit of seveial inodes of ex- 
prr.S'sion w'ltli nearly equal, or at least sufiicieiit force and cluariiess: 
it was thoiefoie easy, and politic, to distinguish hini.()clf by correct¬ 
ness of rhviiie when that and rhvlhni constituted so lai^e a part of 
his pretmisioiis to the eharaeter of a poet. But Pope, who had so 
mail} purposes of (Ati'enie delicacy to execute, probably found it 
inijHissible to accomplish all, if he drew any closer the ^lackles of 
riiynie- Though, tiuTeforo, he never adopts the consonantal dis¬ 
crepancies of his predecea.sors, he frequently allows hiniKelf a par¬ 
tial dissiiijilarity in tlic vowel sounds. Such are the faults of his 
exquisite versification; and they are such as lie, and only he, could 
have taught ns to ptM'ceive; and those tliai mend tliem must ac¬ 
knowledge him for their uia.ster. 

We now' proceed to consider his merits in the difierent depart¬ 
ments of his poetrv. 

Of the Pasloiais it is iiniiecossarv to say much—they ai'C sel- 
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dom read for any positive pleasure which they afford; but to the 
critic they have a relative value for the beautiful specimen of ver¬ 
sification which they afforded at a period, when the En^ish ear 
was not yet brought to that degree of nh^ety, which it was the suc¬ 
cessful labour of Pope's whole poetical life to produce. He 
himself seems to have valued pnstoial poetry in general at its true 
worth, and he had the good bcurc not only to reject the advice, 
which Walsh gave hiiii, to write a pastoral comedy,hut to abandon 
altogether a field where the most Hiiccessful culti\utioii could be 
comparatively fruitless. He saw' that, in a highly chilizod state of 
society, men fix their ojes on pastoral rathei to relieve tlicin 
from painful scenes, than in expectation of pleasure, and that 
finding persons, seiitiiiients and occupations entirely alien from 
their a^inpathies, they end in udiuiriiig the ait of the poet rather 
tlian his poem; and of course tiun away to find the same art em¬ 
ployed on more congenial snhjcctN, 

In the • Windsor Torest' the jioet elevated his strain by com¬ 
bining the doKcriptioiiH of external nature with fi^eliiigs accordant 
to the actual state of society, and witli historical characters and 
events. AVartoii (in his Ess:i>, p. ‘J44} uiiiti's this p(»ein with ‘ The 
Kape of the Lock' and ‘ Epistle of Eloisa/ as Pope's principal 
claims on the admiration of pusteriu; * for wit and satire/ sa)s he, 

* are traiisitor> and peiibhublc, but nature and passion arc eternal' 
—as if \jciuiis passions (llu' most legitimate objects of satire) 
W'cre not as natural and etcmal as torrents and \olcaiioes. * Wind¬ 
sor Forest' uudoubtedi} contains man} pie sages of animated sen¬ 
timent, and of beautiful desciiplioii: neveithclcss we consider it 
as a failure, b(‘cnuse it docs not place tlie author at the head of 
the class to which the poem lu^longs. It is incontestably iuferi<»r 
to the beautiful particularity blended with the delicate sentiment 
and feeling of Cow'per, or the splendid diffusion of Thomson in his 

* Seasons/ and still more so to the richness of conception and iux- 
urianec of language in the first canto of' The Castle of Indolence.’ 
Had * The Temple of Fame’ Iktu entirely an original composition, 
it w'ould have approached nearer, though not havo attained, to an 
Equality with these; but so much of the ingenuity of the allegory, 
and so many of the images are Chaucer’s, that, with all its beauty 
of versification, brilliancy of expression, and variety of added con¬ 
genial beauty, it still wears the livery of a master. Pope, accord¬ 
ingly, with his usual candour, premises in the advertisement, that 
' M believer any hint is taken from Chancer, the passage itself shall 
be set down in the marginal notes’: and Mr. Itow'les, with his 
^ontod candour, obser\(‘S, * Pope seems unwilling to confess all 
he owes to Chaucer/ {Bowles, vol- ii. p. 107;) but, willi his cus¬ 
tomary deficiency of proof, only specifics in one instance, * Pope 
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lias not (|uoUh 1 the simile taken fiuni Chaiirer’s seeoiu) hook--- 
the eclebiuicd Miiiilc of the stone <Iiu|>|hh{ into u luki^, oi which 
J^i])c'was so ioiidy that lie has applied it here, in the * JLissay on 
JMnii/and ill ^ The J)iiiiciad ^ hut so fai is he fruiii wishing to 
claim il as oiigiiuii, that in the hei>ii]iiing of tlic verj passage 
ill wliich thesimih* is found—oiih nine liiM‘s bcfoic—he sa>s in a 
Hole, (we cite Mi- iSowIes’s own edition, \ol. ii, p. 103,) ‘ This 
thought is tiuiisfi lied liilliei out of the ihiid book of Tame, wheic 
It takes up no less than I'iO \eises, beginning thus:—‘ Cieireie>, 
thou wolUst will this.’” Now havuig so disliiictlj lefeiied to the 
beginning of u long pas<.cige, it was siiiely not inciimheiit on him 
to rite e\ei V pailti iilat that was adopted fioiii it. Mr. liowles will 
saA.theie is no siieli p.tssjgi* in tlie thud hook:-- but lie knew 
that tlieie was in tin seroW, and he knew too, that Pope hud, in 
his ad\eilisenunt, niniedllu leuiki to the * thhil book of Fame, 
the ills! and sn oiid ha\iiig lutle Lo do with the subject^; and that, 
///(7('/{;/e, w lien he ado[>ls a thought tioiii tlie second, he notices 
that ‘ il is tiansfeiied htlhcr ^—he does indieil add, fioin the ihirtl 
iiook; which is so oinious a niispiint, that,on aii\ other occasion. 
Ml. liow1is\ 11 Jill al acumen would li.i'e assmedlv delected it; — 
so ihal it is mamlist Fope had luiii especially caiefnl to obviate 
tlie suspiiioii ol pkigi.iiHin, in the vii\ pailiiulai on which Mi. 
Mowhs\s iliaige is lesud. Ibit to leiuiii to the poem. Its ]nin- 
cijiai iuult, tliougli uiinolirtd li\ his editois, h such as is cuni- 
luoiily iiuident to pioliaited alli'goiy, a fieqiient mixttiie of the 
atli got 11 al and dm 1 1. 'Mius, iii spc^aking ut names eiigia\eu ou 
the lev Mountain, he says. 


* Nor WHS the wuirk iinpaiiid by stoims iiloiio, 
lUit felt th’ ■i]i]ii(Mc1ies ot tcKi Will in a sun , 

For Fame, iiiqi.itient oi extremes, ileeayb 
Not mure by envy than excess oi piaisc,' 

And again, dcsctibiiig the suppliants of Fume, he says, 

* Than plans were iliHI'erent, tlicir rcqiic'^t the sfuuc , 

Fur giHxl and bad alike arc fund of Fame/ 

Tills is the nieie 6 fxudo^ SijXoi for school-boys, and it is siitgu- 
ar that in these and such instuiu’cs, he was not even misled by 
Chuueer. Hut this and uthei imitations iiomChauier,as w'cllas 
all his iniiior tiaiislatious, weie done ^ as exercises,’ in extreme 
youth; and we cannot, theicfoie, wonder either at occasional 
failures in execution, or injudicious selections. Of tlie lulter an 
example is seen in his choice of Statius’s Tlnbais. It is to be 
lamented that, as he was employ i^d in tianslatioii, and executed so 
small a pait, he had not chosen, instead of that stiained, tedious, 
and cold coiniiositioii, soine of the easy and elegaut pieces of the 

T 4 Sylvue, 
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Hybrn, which, being so singularly happy in expression, would have 
given exercise to his ow'ii peculiar powers iii the adaptation of 
language. But yet more is it to be regretted that he did not turn 
his attention to the Achilleis; which, whatever may have been the 
more extended design of the autlior, is, in its present slate, Huj9i<* 
ciently complete in its action, and fornib in its details one of the 
most interesting of the narrati\e poems of antiquitv: few have so 
many nice touches of individual fotding, such teudernesH and deli-* 
cary of sentiment, such beauty of illubtraiioii, convened in such 
felicitous phrase. 

In his great translation he had scarcely a choice, though mc 
join in the regret which has been often expressed, that onr two 
celebrated trauslatois had not iutctciranged luidcitakings. Many 
of the prime requisites were couiuion to both; but Dr^deu was 
distinguished by a dashing bolilucss in the coiitidciice of strength: 
Pope, by an exquisite sensitivcuc'bs lu every letinciiient of seuli* 
ment, every shade of expiessioii, aiul evt*iv iii<el_y of the most 
melodious versification. Yet sneh is the fiie and uiajest} of his 
diction, tliat we should have thouuht these the ehaiacteiistu s of his 
style, had we been shown only the Mibliiiie paits in which thev arc 
cinplo)ed- The defect of Pope i'oi the task was his want of cri¬ 
tical knowledge in the Greek language; foi tliougli Mr. Hoscoe 
has emieavuured to niaiittain his siiiricjeney,!! is liatdiv defensible 
after exaininiiig WakedieUrs multiplied pi oof-., and Pope’s own 
confi'ssion in his letter gi\(ai In Joliiisoii. Jbit what his know^ 
ledge could nottuppl}, he was indefatigahle in seikiiig, h^ a mi¬ 
nute eoiiipaiison of lonner tiaiislatlons, in \eis(> and piose, in our 
own and foieigu languages; and has made, peiliaps, fewer abso¬ 
lute miscoiisliuctioiKs of his atilhoi’s nu^aiiiiig than are to lie foiiiut 
in any veision of a vtoik of equal magiiitiule. 

But it is averted, that if lu* Inne not misconstrued, he has misri*- 
presented, in not giving a faitlifnl pictiiie of tin* maimers of the 
times, as pourtra)ecl bv llomet. And this, in }>ail, is true, Jiut 
poetic pleasure, not aielia'ologieal infoiinntion, was the prime ob¬ 
ject; and still, theieforc, the question lemaiiis, v\hetiier Homer, in 
any otlier form, could have given the English leader so much 
poetical pleasure, or conve^eil sostioiig an idea of his beauty and 
sublimity. l)r>den has soinewheie said, a translator should make 
his author speak as he would have spoken in the tiaiislator’s age 
and country; and ifoiner was too miieh a master of eloquence to 
have thought of w iiining favour by ofFeiiding prejudices. 'J^'o pro¬ 
cure him, therefore, a fair opportunity of exhibiting his traoscend- 
ant excellencies, it was necessary to keep out of sight some of the 
coarsenesses of ancient manners; of which, indeed, a literal trans*- 
lation would not have conveyed an accurate idea: for it is not 

merely 
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merdy diat the same words do not always convey the same ideas, 
but even the same things do not; so wholly different are diej 
made by adjuncts of association. Thus, if you would translate 
Ambrosia into Euglish, you certainly must not use the word assa^ 
feetida; but you could not use a better for a North American 
Indian, who calls it (as Fourcroy tells us) * food for the gods.’ 
And, assuredly, if Pope had given heroes, kings, and counsellors 
in their exact costume, mind and manners, John Bull would have 
opined that Homer 

' Had tnistcd ministration 
To cliaps, wha* in a bam or byre 
Wtul better tilled tlicir stations, 

Thuu courts yon day.' 

It is probable, therefore, that the mode adopted W'as that which 
did the greatest justice to lloiutr and to tlie English reader, and 
made * the traiislutioii of the Jliad that poetical wonder’which 
Johnson has pronounced it to he—' the noblest version of poetry 
wiiieli the norld has ev(T seen’; and which (from the unequalled 
spread of ilu^ Thiglish Iniigiiage) will give, through future ages, a 
wider dilfusioii to tlic' strains Uiat, lloating down for three thousand 
years, have made musical the stream of lime. 

Connected witli this liaiislatiou Mr. Koseoe opens radier a 
curious subject of speculation. 

' When/ says he, ‘ from the period of hi^ life at nhicli wc are now 
arrived, wc hwk back for a few years, and pcrcei\e the many excellent 
works of taste and limey, and original conipnsition, which lie had pru- 
dueod at so early an age, if is not without a sentiment bordering on dis* 
appointment and regret, that wc (iud kc had dnoted himself to a single 
ohjcct^ that the morning pro-'peet which had opened sci brightly w'as over, 
and that the meridian of his day was to be confined to one long and 
uniform Iriuk, in w'liicb the -^liglitest deviation was a fault, and ibc least 
delay iiKulniissiblc. Accordingly, after this period, we arc to look fur 
few if any of those ofTorts «)f his genius to which he is chitjty indebted Jor 
the rank be bolds; and if in opening to bis eoiuitryinen the poefical 
stfires of the great Grecian ban!, he has given them a boon, which no 
other hand could have conferred, tlicy may perhaps have paid too dearly 
for it in the privation of those productions which he had already formed 
in his own mind, and which would probably not have !)ecu unworthy of 
tliofic which preceded them. The task was at length successfully coni^ 
pletcd, but by that time the Imlliaiicy of fancy, the blaiuHi^Iunents of 
youth, aud the warmth of friendship were over. From the heights ofima^ 
gpuxlion the poet had " stooped to tnitU and moralized his song," Phi¬ 
losophy bad in ber turn obtained the ascendancy, and Poetry had become 
her handmaid.'— Life, p, 120. 

We do not quite agree in the accuracy of ail the particulars on 
whicli thti reasoning of this passage is founded; the most pas¬ 
sionate 
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Monate of all Popo*H productions, tlic Epistle to Abelard, 4vas 
written during tlie time in which he M'us tratislaling the Iliad; his 
fame and popularity are founded more on the transhition, and the 
poems published couteiiiporuiieotisly, or suhse(]ueiitly to it, than 
on any produced before; and so fur fiom ' the warmth of fihuul- 
ship being over,* we need only rend Mr. l{osroi**s own life of 
him to be satisfied, that warmth of friendsiiip was a ((uality in liiiii 
which peculiarly marked ami adorned hi^ chainihM' lhron!r|| life; 
that ns old friends died before him, soiiu thing like a kiiull\ neces¬ 
sity of his nature impelled iiiiu to adopt new', and that tlie hvliiig 
censed only with his existeneo. lint we suspect the whole pas¬ 
sage tube more fanciful thnn s(»nnd—it can haidly lie said, w<* 
imagine, that the eniphnnieiit of translation in itself could bi* 
unfavourable to Uie perfecting of Pope’s pm lical talent, when the 
work translated and the prineiph* i|u« tianslatiou uie consi- 
demi. The task was completed in his tliul\-si cond \ear, a 
period of life, Hurel>, when the jiulgiueiit ina\ be uuituied, but 
when the pow'crs of fancy niid iiniiuinatioii aie not ordiiiaiily 
decayed. In truth, however, we eamiot see any reason to inf'ei 
from the productions which picn^di'fl the translation, that the 
latter course of the poet would have dilVeied esseiiluillv, if that 
hail not been undertaken; bis eailier pot ms aie all of a natine, 
whieb seem to have prepared and to niaik iuiii out for a gi4*:it 
translator, and a moralist; ill bis latter piodiu'llous the sanu> cha¬ 
racter of mind isevin<*ed under the nioditicalions onlv of niatiirid 
nge, increasing intiimiiies, and the various circuiublaiices which 
surrounded him. 

Having mentioned Johnson’s liberal praise, we must not 
pass uikiioticed his frequent censure of Pope, hy whicli Mr. 
liow'les lias not failed to profit. The truth, however, is, tliat theie 
is no authority, either in morals or criticism, of such uncertain 
estimation: none was higher w'heii he wrote under the unbiassiHl 
influence of his understanding and his principles; and none 
lower when under the not unfrequciit abcciidaiicy of morbid 
feelings: then, even truth, for vvhieh his reverence was so pro¬ 
found and habitual, W'as sacrificed to tlie pet^ vanity of a mo¬ 
mentary triumph; and even the benevolence witli which his mind 
was so deeply embued, yielded to the dictates of spleen and 
caprice. Frequent as are tlie proofs ofUiis unhappy influence in 
the Lives of the Poets, it is no where more conspicuous than in 
his chtimate of evidence on tlie moral rharaclur of Pope, and of 
the merit of some of liis productions. An exam[>le of the latter 
may be found in the petulant remarks on the Epitaphs. It is not 
inteiidiMl minutely to examine these hypercritical observations; to 
which, however, their author seems to have been uncommonly 

partial. 
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partial as ht^itblished tliem in * Tlie Universal Visitor/ ' The 
idler/ and * The Lives of tlie Poets/ But we shall, on tlie gene¬ 
ral subject, notice the difficulty of doing that originally and uell, 
which has been done so often; and of giving appropriateness 
to what must, in fact, have been common to so many* The 
' absurdity of joining iu the same inscription IjUtin and English, 
or verse and prose/ (loes not appear to be so obvious as Johnson 
has considered it. 'I'lie reason for using Latin at all is to convey 
to foreigners, or postt^ity, the iiieaiiing, which a vernacular lan¬ 
guage might fail to do; but it would be strange, indeed, to secure 
this object without any care for the infornialioii of those, who not 
only form tin* niajorit\ in uiunbiM', but may be supposed to feel 
the deepest intcMest. ^^'ith reganl to the blending of \ersc and 
]>roHe, it is only necessary to oliserve, that verse cannot be more 
njiproprialely applied than in aTi epitaph; where Uic purpose is to 
I'oneeutiate, in the most im])ressive foim, what we wish to sink 
into the lu^art and ini^niory of the reader: and if poetry' is to be 
used, prose iiiusl too; for e\en Jolinson’s ingenuity crmld not Imvc 
give'll a pcK'tic i'haracU'r to the Anno Domini, which is yet iieces- 
surv on a tomb-stone. 

■f 

We now ent(T on tlie consideration of those compositions on 
which are founded I’tnie’s priiieipal (‘laitn to jioelieal celebrity. 

The i'arliesl of these was the lilssay on (JriticiMii; pniviiig a 
jireeocity precisely on that held of intelleet wIktc it was least to 
be expected ; for tboiigli Aviitten at the age of oiie-aiid-twenty, it 
is distinguished by solidity of judgment, a correct and culluaied 
taste, and a chastened laney.* 

Ill this poem was first exhibited that marvellous compression 
of thought into terse language, and melodious Acrsificutiun, so 
admirably adaptc'd to didactic poetry; but which it had never 
before attained, and has never since exceeded. The Art 
Poetique of Boilcau is well entitled * Art Povtique en vers:^ for 
its verse is nearly the only pretension, by which it can aspire iu 
please more than an essay in prose might have done; whilst our 
countryinai/s illustrations of wit and beauty are so diickly scat¬ 
tered, yet so judiciously arranged, that his rules of ait, and sen¬ 
tences of wisdom, appear always as * il frutto senil sul giovenil 
fiore/ _ 

* A remarkable exception to the correctness of w tiling in tliis poem exists ia a pas¬ 
sage, which none at ilii* commentators have objected to 

* Maro in his boundless niiiid 
A isork t’cKillast innnortil Ttoinc dcMgn’d.' 

If it be mciiiil as a satire on the Roman e|Mtlici fur their city, it is obscurely expressed: 
.—if not, it is such a solecism cts cau be purulleled only iu the vaunted correctness of 
Jiacine— 

* Aii>drla des terns et des ages, 

Aq-dela de I'^toriiit^.* 

Warton, 
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Wartcm, who prefers Boilcau’s poem to Horace’s, and all oiber 
Arts <if Poetry extant, (voL u p. 317.) does, however, admit that 
the Essay on Criticism is * sensib/e performance:*—(Esstfy, p. 
111.) taking care to put the word senisible in capitals, to indicate 
the w^ant of any higher poetic character. Rut even the sCMsible 
character is denied to Pope*8 praise of Quintilian, whom' to com¬ 
mend (he says, Essay, p. ] 78.) barely for his method, and to insist 
merely on this exceflence, is below the merit of one of the most 
rational of Roman writers.* Now who but Dr-Wartoii and Mr. 
Bowles, who applauds his remark, could imagine, that this w'as a 
comment on a couplet in which Quintilian is eulogized for gr«- 
vi/y, cojaousness, Hiejnstest rules, and clearesf method? 

' In grave Quintilian's copious work u c finrl 
The jusivst rules and ckarcht method }omviV 

We must not leave this poem without exhibiting another of Mr- 
Bowles’s ingenious hypotheses and charitable dcdnctioiis. The 
author, describing drivelling old potMs, who 

' Strain out the last dull droppings of tlicir sense. 

And rhyme with all the rage of impotence,’ 

adds^— 

' Such shameless bards wc have.' 

And Mr. Bowles says, 'there can be no doubt, [ think, respect¬ 
ing the allusimi in these lines to old \\ yclieilev : wliom else could 
Uieysiiitat that period, when Pope says, " such bards we have.*” 
Whom else? Mr. Bowles might have found an answer four lines 
before, where it is said, there are * crowds of tliese/ But Mr. 
Bowles kfuiws belter—there was only one such, and that one 
Wycherley; and then, with his usual salvo, to be ready for future 
defence, ‘ //‘Wyclieiley was intended, what must we think of Pojie, 
wlio couhl wound, in this manner, his edd friend, for whom he pro¬ 
fessed so much kindness, and wdio first introduced him U> notice 
and patronage?’—(vol. i. p. Gfifj.) In tlie seventh volume, how¬ 
ever, knowing he bus this if in n'serve, he boldly says, without any 
iff Wycherley was ‘hitched into the Kssay on Criticism.'—(p. 67#) 
Now*, the fact is, tliat Pope’s persevering afthetion and gratitude 
to his early patron and friend were, in spite of that friend’s petu¬ 
lance, most beautifully exliibitcd'to the last, lii the year 1709, 
(tlie same in which the poem was wTitten,) he thus wTote to 
Cromwell on the subject of Wycherley’s alienation from him. 

' Be assured, he shall never, by any alteration in me, discover any 
knowledge of his mistake; the hearty forgiving of which is the only 
kind of return 1 can possibly make him for so many favours; and 
1 may derive this pleasure at least from it, that whereas 1 must 
otherwise have been a little uneasy to know my incapacity of re¬ 
turning 
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turning his obligations, I may now, by bearing his frailty, exercise 
my gratitude and friendship, more tiian himself either is, or per¬ 
haps ever will be, sensible of. 

llle mcos, primus qui me sibi junxit, amores • 

Abstulit, illc habcat sccum, scrvetque sepulchro.* 

And in 1711, the year of the publication, Wycherley expressed 
his admiration of the very poem, and kindness for the author 
{liowles, vii. lo?.) But the parties, it appears, know nothing of 
their own feelings; vriiicii, therefore, Mr. Bowles interprets, to 
improve the reader's beiic\oleiU'c, and his o\ra. 

The Epistle of lilloisa has been generally ailmitted as Po, 
highest title to poetical cniiiirncc—as the strongest proof of 
liis genius. Its teiideiness and patiios are exquisite, and the 
struggles of ]>assion are accurately and powerfully delineated: 
blit genius consists s» iiiucli more in the first conception, than in 
the subsequent devclopement of such feelings; and so much of 
all was found by the autlioi in the original letters of Eloisa, that 
we are not disposed to join \\ith Mr. Roscoe in claiming so 
much on the subject, as even Dr. Warton and Mr- Bowles seem 
inclined to concede: especiall} when we consider, that in no 
pit ‘ce, where tlie images were to originate in the poet’s own mind, 
do we find an) proofs of his possessing such powers. The Elegy 
on an Unfortuuale Young L;h 1\, indeed, is urged as such proof; 
but it appi^ars too ingt'nioiis and be pathetic; and Mr. 

Roscuc's defence of its immorul jirineiplcs, (leniuiiding that * it 
should not be judgi'd bj the eoinmoii iiiles of crilieisia, because 
it is evident the author is no longer under the eontrt>ul of reason,’ 
is such as w'c should not ha\e t'vpected fioni a man of Mr, Ros- 
coe’s good sense:—who, that can mould his thoughts into ^e^sc, 
and harmonious verse, is bcvoiid the coutroul of leason? But if 
the pathos in this latter poem have been too much insisted on, 
the force, which almost aiiiouiits to sublimity in the e\]>ression of 
indignation, appears to have been too little noticed. W'e return 
to Eloisa—admirable judgment, and nicety of feeling have been 
shown as much in wliat has been rejected, as in what lias been 
chosen from llic original; which has a strange mixture of learned 
jargon, and ingenious obbcrvation, \er) much detracting from the 
effect of its pathos. The bentiiucnts, too, are more dwelt upon 
in the English and expanded in beauty and dcdieacy of expres¬ 
sion, which would in vain be sought for in the Latin: as would 
the delightful description of the seenerj, which exhibits Pope’s 
highest powers in tliat department of poetry. In justice, how¬ 
ever, to Eloisa, it should be observed, that if much beauty have 
been added in her name, mucli of moral coarseness has also been 
imputed, for which she is not responsible. The most objection- 
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able passage in Uic poem has no parallel in the real letters s for 
^ugh she laments Uie unsubdued state of her passions—tfae too 
lively suggestions of memory, add of droains^—she never utters an 
impure wish. Mr. Roscoe’s apology, therefore, for the licen¬ 
tiousness of the Kpistle, that * such are not tlic poet’s own senti¬ 
ments, but those of_ the person he has undertaken to represent, 
and are, in general, given nearly in her own words/ is neidier con¬ 
sonant with fact nor justice. Yet, in other respects^ Mr. Uoscoe 
seems inclined to do c\en more than justice to Eloisa. 

* She was (he says) by an instructor, who had the abilities of a sage, 
but the feelings of a barbarian, seduced, but not degraded: in the conflict 
thfit ensued, the virtues of Eloisa overcame tbc depravity of Abelard/— 
(vol. iii. p. 256.) 

In the first place, it is difficult to iinngine by what code of 
morality a woman can be supposed to be seduced without de¬ 
gradation. And how can sne be said to ha\e conquered the 
depravity of her seducer, who long and oijstinately refused to 
many him; and, after being foiced to marriage, denied it, and 
gloried in continuing to be thought his mistrcKS t This is \irtue 
of such reforming pow'er as we do not understand. On the con¬ 
trary, neither, W'e believe, was reformed, but by calamity: and iti 
the order of reformation hers w'us the lati'sl, and admirably aided 
by the pious resignation, and tlie afiectionate admonitions of 
Abelard, and his painful solicitude for the purification and salva¬ 
tion of iier soul. It is matter of regret, that the genius of Pope 
had not been employed in exhibiting the antidote as well as the 
bane—that ho, who had so powei fully pourtrayed the morbid 
state of Kloisu’s mind, had not also depicted Abelard’s deep con« 
trition; his prostration of heart in leeoguiuon of di\hie justiec; 
his unaft'ected forgiveness and almost justiiicution of his eiieinies; 
and the purified teiulorne««s of his sentiments for her, who w^us still 
to him the most beloved of human beings. Ihese feelings may 
be found in Abehiid’s letteis, expicssed in language at once 
simple and animated; and, combined witli congenial matter to 
be supplied by the poet, would forni a siibji^ct admirably u<Lapted 
to the genius and character of Montgomery: to whom w^e take 
the liberty of thus suggesting tlii' theme. 

The Rape of the Lock exhibits its author in a new Hghl, in 
which he shines above all com[letitors, ancient or modern. It 
may be well dc'seribed in the elegant language lie has himself 
employed in characteii/ing with nuuli less just ice, the Eutiacho- 
myomachia of Homer* * It is, imleetl, a beautiful piece of rail- 
leiy’ .... * the ofl'spiing of that amusing and cheerful humour, 
which geiierully ucconipaiiies the character of a licli imagination; 
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like a veiu of mercury running mingled with a mine of gold/ 
llw oncienta have no pretensions to rival the modems in humour 
and ridicule. Wurton uHcribes diis to die form of our govern^ 
ment, differences of rank, and more complicated structure of 
society* These arc, indeed, dislinguished by nicer shades of dif^ 
ferences, which, of course, M'ill give greater variety and scope for 
exhibition of incongruities;—but, perhaps, the principal differ^ 
cnee is in Hiicpeimatiencif of our governments: which impresses a 
more iixed form on society and niiuincrs; establishing u standard 
of propriety on a much greater duersity of subjects—and it is 
the de\iiition from such standard, that is the object of ridicule* 
lJut it is not over die ancients alone that Pope has completely 
triuinpliod; neidicr the Luti'in, nor the Seccliia Hapita of the 
gross Tassoiii, can bo compared with die liape of the Lock. 
Ill delicacy of good-humoured satire; in accurate description of 
actual existences; niid, above all, in the elegant creations of a 
playful fancy, Pope appears to have opened so many more 
sources of pleasure, and poured them forth so copiously and me* 
Imliously, as to put down all conipetition. 

The Dunciad holds a middle rank between the delicate, 
sprightly, airy style of the Rape of the J^ock^aud the serious and 
severe of the professed sutircs; but it is writteii with more power 
aiifl wit than eidicr. 

Here, too, die author is iiiirivallcd in the scope of his satire, as 
well as the brilliant execution of the details: in the gras]> of 
mind to conceive a plan, that shoidd comprise such a crowed 
of apparently heterogeneous subjects, and in the copiousness of 
wit, and liap]>iiiesH of illiislrutioii on each. And, if merit is to 
be estimated by success, dieic is no poem iijion record, which so 
completely aecum])lished the pur[>ose forwhicli it was planned— 
the conimunicatiun of poetic pleasure in the exposuie of inulevo^ 
leiice and folly* .Dr. Warton asks, what me the sensations 
of a man after reading Ciniy’s Odes and J^iegy, and after he has 
been reading the Diiiicind f as well might he ask what arc his 
sensations after the Riegy in a Cluireliyard and that on a drowned 
cat? If such were to be the canons of criticism, wo must confine 
our sidniiratiou to thosi* poets 

' Qui toiyours sur mi ton scinblcnt psalmodicr.' 

UTie general fault of the Diiiiciud is the necessity, whieli the 
plan involved, of making each dnneo opi^ily declare liiinsclf a 
favourer of duliiess, thus obliging him to ilo what no dunce ever 
did. And the particular faults are the coarseness, and nastiness, 
which no wit in conception or eh\gance in language ean com¬ 
pensate; and which was a stain iiitlu' mind of JN)pe; contracted, 
probably, from a coiilaminuling familiauty witli the filth of 

Swift’s- 
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$wift*6. Id the graver * Satires/ tlicse stains are but seldom seen, 
and generally redeemed moral feelings which has dictaUxl 

a strong* though sonicwhaft elusive expression. Much baa been 
said on the legitimate object of satire; and Pope has been ac¬ 
cused of having traus^essed the proper limits* and deviated into 
libel and lampoon. The whole question is obviously so much a 
matter of degree* that tlie assignment of limits is a difficult task. 
To con&ne satire to vice* and let the vicious puss uuwliipped* 
would be making a mere tinkling cymbal of it. But those only 
of notorious vice* those who obtrude tlieir vices on tlie public* 
should be dragged forth to public punisiuiieiit: for no general 
benefit* or individual amendiueut, can conipeiisate for tlie vio¬ 
lation of domestic privacy* whicli a contrary proceeding involves. 
Indeed* the individual aiiieiidiiieiit is so very partial and pro¬ 
blematical a good* tliat public clKistisenient can only be justi¬ 
fied b} the hope of deterring the iiiaiiv* and the coiisidcnitioii 
that it is easier to prevent incipient* than to leforni imeteiate 
offenders. But tins object of .satire is lidiculed b} Dr. M artoa 
and Mr. Bowles* w^ho taunt Pope with vanity and presuuqitiou* 
in pretending to reform the age by his writings. Tlierc eaii be no 
doubt* however* that his sliufls of satire* pointed by wit. and winged 
by verse* havi: struck on uiuny a heart culioub to all but the diead 
of infatiiv ; and this iiotmerel} in the individuals actually exposed, 
but in all* of every age* wIjo recogiii/e the same character in them¬ 
selves* or fear tin* ajipHcation of it by others. Nor is tlieellectof 
satire confined to duunting vice: virtue feels lu^r confidence iii- 
cruased h} being aimod with siuh weapops; and her conscious 
dignity and scoin augmcnUHl* in bclmldiug vice so humbleil and 
chastised—Pope, thcrcfoic. instead of being justly ridiciih'd for 
his maul} conlideucc in the talent that was eutnisted to liini, and 
the declaration 

' Thai lie lived* no rich or noble knav^'e 

SLuulcI \\ alk the earth in credit lo his grave*' 

would have been amply justified iu extending the menace to all 
future generations;—for* throughout all* his bursts of eloquent 
indignation* and iiis keen sareusni* will be in the meiuur> and 
moutli of every oiu** reailv to brand the felons aa thc} rise* 

' Or pierce the uitfiistcrs struggling in thc shell.' 

The same extensive power may be attributed to his beautiful 
pictures and eulogies of virtue, bis maxiniH of morality, his terse 
arguments in vindication of the J )eity* and elucidation of the nature 
of man. Let it not* however* be imagined* that * when he stooped 
to truth* and moralized his song/ his province is no longer that of 
imagination and passion:— i^Bo\vh%% liepljf in Pamphleteer^ No. 
XXXV. p. 239-) On the contrary* in all his moral writings* his 
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province was to n^commend icaboii, au^ attract attention to morul 
aulnectSt by decorating both v^i||| tli0 gayest flowcis of fancy, 
aud interesting the passions by the most ]>owerful oppressions of 
'indignation and admiration, of lo\e, hatred, and j^onteinpt, all 
stiCKiigthcned appeals to living epuinplcs OD the atage of Hie, 
or in ttu> page of In speaking* as above, of the argu¬ 

ments of Uie iilthn* Epistles, and lissay on Man, the details mily 
of tiicMc uie intended; ioi the general argumentpaiiicipati^ in 
the ronfiibion and uusatisfiieioiitiess coannou to tlte shailow'dbl 
and piofoniidest specuKitioiib involving ih^ mystery of tlio origin 
of evil; which God hath not thought fii to illumine'^by ie\ela- 
tion; and in the depths of which the brightest my of human 
iiiO^lIed w lost; ‘ The jaws ol daikuess do devour it up/* 

In engaging in inetaplnsu al diseubsioo^ Po|ic 'i;eituiuly uudi i- 
took a task to which lu* was not com|>e(lht4« He wtka^ not Kutii- 
cienUv acquainted with the* Xtiilnigs of msU^pt^siciaus to forcMi 
the luleiemes wliicli iiuirlit I ( tliawii fioiM soilie of hiti^positionb; 
and fioni mIucIi it iei|iiiH*d all tiu up;cuuit^ of WaibOitou to de- 
tiiui tlicm. Of that lu^t luiiU, liowexi^i, he with avidity availed 
hiJiisLlf, v\liiii he saw that lu was in daugc i of biing cOiisideiiH} 
a uianituiiui of iataiisjii, and oppu_,tui of Pru\ideiue and ii- 
vealed teligiou. vVnd Mi. Dow It •. justly obseivcb, (\ iii. p-D.) 
* It is bti^ biir tiiat he bliouhl ha\e that iiiteipretalion b^ whicii lie 
delibejutely wisht'd to ahick/ Yet Waitou labouis to fi\ the 
ciiaraeUr of infuleiit), not iiicul} on thepoun, but the^inn: — 
tlu' mall whose tenor oi life wouhl have done hoiioiii to an} leli- 
gion, and who so far pivfeircd that in which lu had bivn bioiight 
up, as to expose himself, foi its sake, to (ud disabilities and vaiiou^ 
peisoiial iuconveniiiuus, in tlnus of ixlitine polilital jculous} 
aud leligious lamoui. ISut llu uii'-tonslimtions hotliol the]XMl 
and the potm aiosc* iioiii jntcistlv tIu sanu pfiv(isit\ in the 
clitics which he hud lepiilunded in the philusoplui*), jiuluiiig 
iiom a pajt, and not fioin the whole. Jiis (»h|ctt is aimomuMl 
in the outset—* To viiuluale the wins ot Ch>d to man/ and 

* On lliU subjcKt we (.iiinul but uoIki ilto Miaimt owi rsi^lit dI i)r. WjHoii, bdili .is 
a divine, end a sclIMUlvin toniplinuiiftn,: IIuhk* liixin^ aiiv intLa * a llLt^ iiiilhiHl 
of actoiinliirg for of ninulx, by iiri.^nnni; IIil poiwi of flic not 

lo lie iiihiiiU , bill iJniJtid, tlipufsb tiu ^ii in iidltiii an<l tiu iiott adopitd by 
Ml- lt(i*iLiK* without ubsi nalHMi, oi t vin «< knuwh at;nii.]ii ot its lunnrdciHeil War- 
tun. Ml. IbjwKb, to bistictiif, lias ouiilli«l it , Imi luiilur b s bt ubsei\Ld,itiit the 
Iw |>oilu m as iibl as tin fvju^Jloc 2ffi0iju.ot ul V\ iiuN M iiti i Vutc l^lato, Phileb, and 
PUit(iiib,«U Aiuiii. piiK 1. And fioei Simi I dc l*io\i Unt-t it Uiius to hd\e be«a 

tin docliMie ol soiiit, it loasL,ol tin htuMs. 

* Jlie ifihiltl liiis dull Ills bubs aw n, 

J ill bi^i xliausUf^Mnni i >dii)r^ iioiu, 
lie ^dians the bliiuleil lMtU,ilitl bi\e louiil'd. 

And aims llum it Ihr slm Id uf tiutli a^aiu.* 

voi.. \\\n. NO. 1 \i\. V 
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however lie niny, metopli^sicul subtlot}, bo shown to have 
bonietinics inisiukoii tlio inetiiisof doin** ho, the inteiitioii is u$ up- 
paieitt tliroiiohoiit, as in the preliiuinai'} piobleiii. But VVurloii 
not only consideis these means as inadequate to their direct objecl» 
but as haying a collateral teiitlency to impugn re\elation, and 
especially the d<K'trine of a future stale: for (vol. iii. p. H.) he ex¬ 
plains the principle * \\haU‘\er is, is right,' to mean, that ‘we 
liayo no occasion to cull in the notion of a futuie life to \indicute 
the ways of Ciod to man, because they are fully and sufficiently 
bene\olonl and just in the present:’ iu direct contradiction to the 
obsei\utiun, which die poet has again and again uiged, that this 
slate of existence is nol the whole in which man is concerned, but 
that he 

‘ Touches some wheel, or yeigos (o some goal j 
’Tis blit a part wc see, and not a whole.' 

Ifwe did see the whole, both the pu stMif stati* and that to wliic li 
\\v aie \crging, then we should sei^ th.it ' whatever is, is light,* in 
the sense in which Drydcii had employed tin' maxim befoie; 

* \Tliatevei is, is right, thrmgli piiihliml man 
Sees hut pait oi the ilniin, the iieaiest link * 

His eyes not eairyini* to the eijiial beam 
'I hut poises all, ubtoe ' 

Many other passages intlie Kssay on Man tend to the same pui- 
posi ; bill It may suffice to ha\e pointed out this piiitie subji^t t 
of iiiisiepiesenlalion, and to lefer, foi the fuller statement of that 
and <itln I niisiepieseiilatioiis, to the ile.ii and able vindicution by 
^Ii, liosioe, (vol. \. p. S. and vol. x. p. olo. .'ILIH.) 

The collection of the Utteis of i^ipe and his conespondents 
is too inipoilaiit to be passed ovei iu silenci'. In this lespect the 
precocitv td'his tali nts was paiticuhiily iinravoiirable to him: foi 
It 1)1 ought him into tin arquaiiitaiice and cuiiespondence of emi¬ 
nent pel soils, betoie it w^as possilile that his judgincnt could be 
formed^ and yet his genius made his letteis so lemaikahle, thnl 
they were preseived, and leniain to be biought against him, with 
all the sins of youth and inexperience on their head. In estimat¬ 
ing the whole of his rhuiactei, however, a candid judge will divide 
his Ictteis, hoth witli lefeieiuo to inoial and literary merit, into 
two classes. The eaily i<nicspondeiice will show what were the 
(iiarai’tei and taste of the age, which tnighl be supposed to 
diiect him, when he came into public life; and the later what he 
made ami lift tlicin« llis iiist ejiistulary intercourse with men 
piofissidlv liteiaiy, (or wits as they were then called, from the 
r haiai tt i to which tlicy ciiielly aspired,) w^as with old men, whose 
taste foi iettei-writnig hud been funned on the French, whilst that 
was inuulded ou the elaborate foppeiy of Bahuc and Voiturc, un- 
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corrected hy the grace and ease of Madame de Sevigne. He had 
interchanged letters with Wycherley before he was seventeen, and 
with Crotnwoll before he was twenty:—men alike remarkable 
for wit and debauchery, of which their part of the correspondence 
gives sufficient iiitiuuitloiK Wliat style they pretended to them* 
scKos, and expected in those honoured with their correspondence, 
may be imagined from Pope's telling Cromwell, ‘you must have 
a sober dish of colFee, and a solitary candle at your side, to write 
an epistle hicubratory to your friend' (December, 1711); and 
agiiiii, ' I know jou sotnetiincH say civil things to me in your 
episfo/an/ sh/le; hut those 1 am to make allowance for/ (August, 
1710.) After this, can wc wonder that he should tell Spence, 
‘ Mv letters to Cromwell wvw written w'ith a design that does not 
gc'iierally appear; they wvrv not written in sober sadness/ (Aiiec- 
dotes.) And how can we hnf w'imdor, that these rirruinstunccs 
Ikmc not been allowed for h) those w'ho, like Mr* Bowles and 
Ur. Wartoii, have ]>as.se<i a general censure on his epistolary style, 
us artificial in coiistrui'tion, and insincere in sentiment? Why he, 
who, according to the latter, might boast ‘constancy in friendship 
as a predoittinanl \irtucand who, according to the former, was 
a sincere friend, ami ‘ mwor lost ii friend;' why such a man may 
not express himself w'itli the wannest affection, without suspicion 
of falsc'hoort or affectation, without being considered as writing 
from his h(*a(l, while piofessing to follow the dictates of his heart, 
is for Mr. Bowles’s logic and philosophv to explain- To us it 
appears, that when he is not wiitiiig to a mcrel\ professed wit, 
nor to a lady-acqiiuiiitnnce, (whom the maimers of the limes re- 
qiiin’d to be addressed only with wit ami gallantry,) his letters are 
as unstudied and simple as cun be expec ted fioin a scholar and a 
man of cultivated imagination. E\cii in his verv ten hood, we 
may observe the natinal sl 3 le of his letter'- to the unpicteiidiug Sir 
W'illiam Triiiiibiill, compared with the foiiiial compositions ad¬ 
dressed, at the same period, to Cioinwdl and Wycherlej ; and, in 
after-life, the exumph^s aie fewv, indeed, w'here any thing like study 
can be observed. MV hu\(* not room to cite, but cniiiiut refrain 
from referring to some specimens of a*) siinjile and ardent ufiec- 
tion, as ai'c to be found in any collection of letters whatever. Let 
the reader tui ii to his letter to Oxford in the Tower. ( liosroe, viii. 

that lendeily pathetic one to Maitha Blount, on his mo¬ 
ther's illness, ami on (Ja^’s death, (/(o-sroc,\iii. 4-J'7.)5 the equally 
feeling, generous, and unairected letter to Gay on his illness, 
{Roscoc, X. p. l()0.); and the two as sagely, as simply kind, to 
Atterbury in the Tower. {Roscoe, ix. C*J4 and ‘237.) '^J'he wisdom 
which characterizes these is here particulurl) adverted to, because 
the advice given to the bishop is socharaetcristic of the moderation 
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aiul liberality of Pope, who had reason to believe, that his friend 
too uiuch narrowed his mind, 

'And to party gave up wliat was meant for mankind/ 

lie thorefure cautious him in the form of conlldcnt expeclalion : 

' Kcnoiitmeiit, indeed, may remain 3 perhaps cannot he ipiitc extin¬ 
guished, even in the noblest minds; but revenge never will harbour there. 
Higher principles than those of the first, and better prineiplcs than those 
of the latter, will infallibly influence men, whose thoughts and whosi- 
hcariH'arc enlarged; and cause them Ui prefer the whole to any pntf of 
mnukiiKl, especially so small a part ns one's single self. Believe me, iiiy 
liord, I look upon you as a spirit entered into another life; ns one upon 
the edge of iinuiortality, where the puNsions and rellectir)ns iiiUbt he 
much more exalted, and where you ought to despKc all little \iews, and 
all mean retrospects. Nothing is worih your looking hack ; and iliere- 
forc ]o(»k forward, and make (ns you can) the world to look after you. 
But tsike care that it is not with pity, butw'ith c^teelll and admiration.’ 

Yet the writer of this letter, Mr. HowK^s insinuates tu luue 
been privy to Atterbury’s traitorous design in la\our of the exiled 
royal fuinily; and to have wislu'd him sueei'ss in it. 'J'he eoii^ 
jecture is made precisely on the gi(»und onwliiehareuder of oi di¬ 
nary ingenuity would have foriiu^d theterv opposite eoiislinetion. 
Pope says to Atlerbury, ‘ I wish every thing may suereed in your 
own family, and in that, which I lliiiik \ou no le^ss ueeount voiir 
own, and is no less your family, the wliolc woild/ ‘ Is it not 
possible,’ (says Mr- Bowles’s iiot<*,) ‘ thcie ma\ be a latent inoaii- 
iiig in these words/’ (vol.viii, p. I 12 H.) That i.s. that tiiis family 
of the whole worhl means one particular family; wdiich family 
M’as the Bretoiid 4 T’s; and, then, eupy^Kul J^>pe is a traitor! Jt is 
siilgidar that Mr. Bowles did not favour his rruders with liis tiaiis- 
latioii of a lv.itiii passage in the same letter, where Poj>e says, 

* I heartily wish, quod supi'iest ut tihi vivas:’ wliicii Mr. Bowles, 
no doubt, construes, ' 1 liuartilv wish vou mav dedicate the re- 
niaiiider of your life to u faetion.' It is the same perveise spirit, 
which twdsts into treason the wishes at least, of Po]k% and his 
friend P]dvvurd Bloniit: though tliey lament, both before and after 
tlie rebellion, the nindness of those wlio violated the peace of the 
country for llic purposes of a party. But Mr. Bowles (iv, I 08 .) 
thinks it singular Popt; should ' boast of his iiotive moderation, 
because liis most iutiiuate friends were I’urics, and many of them 
professed Jacobites/ Now' this is just the greatest proof of his 
inoderutioii; that with such sentiments, and such friends, he never 
used liis great talents in behalf of a party. 

Tiui .same obliquity of remark, too, pursues the letter-writer on 
die siibjcr.t even of friendship, which all his biographers, Bowles 
iuclusive, hud allowed to be u marked trait of bis cliuracter. On 
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Uic coirosptHKlcncc ivitli Swift, wliicii sippcais afc much what 
Pope calls ‘ the pominf^ out of mind/ as Biiy thing can be, tlic 
coiiiiiicnt is, ‘ Ail PopcS Icttcib to Swilt seem more than iistuillv 
allcctcd and Isiboiiiea/ but p<»ihaps the reader will think Swlit 
a better juduc on the subject tliaii Mr. IJowdes: and Swift sajs, 
ill a letter ot :Ul Seplunbej, 1735,‘ Neither did our letters con- 
lain any liini of wjt, or f.inrj , or polities, or satire, but iiieie inno¬ 
cent fiieiiddiip/ • - • ‘I belie\e w^iieitherof us ever k*aned oin^ 
head iijion our left liaiid, to study what we should wrrite no\t- 
So iinich for sUle, and for hia judgment on the reality of feeling 
let one among a hiindicd passages suffice—after having visited 
Popi*, and hasiiig retiiincdto Iieland,he writes in October, 17—7, 
‘ Von aie the best aiul knulest liicnd in the world; and 1 know 
noliodv, ali>e or dead, to wh^mi 1 am so much obliged; and if 
e\rr \on made nu* angix, U was for \our too much raic of me. 
l\\> testiinoin to his fueiid’s geiiciosiu and beiievolenee is equally 
stioiio : - 1 thought in\self as gieal a gi\cr as e^er was, of iny abi- 
litv ; and \et in piopoMum \ou exceed, and have kept it till now, 
a seeiet e\en from me, when 1 woud<*ied how jouweieable to l«e 
with jour whole little ie\enue; (Oi lober, 17 WjV mid again, ‘ 1 
ne\ei set knew aiu peiMiu •>ne bMith pait so heailily disposed as 
\oti all*, to do good oftiei s to lUlieis, without the least private 
\iewJ (August, 'I'his IS the man whose geiK'iosUy Mr. 

iiowhs could foiuet to <onnneiiuwate; and those aic the iiieiids, 
on whom lie and ailoii luue lecoidid, aiul I^lr- Itosew has 

sulVeiid to pass, without a woid ol doubt and iontiadietioii, the 
h»1]owin<j; libel, extiaeled iioin Mi. Ihulis MisS- iii the l>iitish 
Mioeiim, - (Aiiou^L 17. 171!),) Mi- Cwoige I aulkiier.of Dublin, 
told me, that Dr. Swilt had long coiicened a mean opiiiion ol 
All. Pope, oil aci'ouiil ol his jealous, peevish, :oaiitions lempei. 
And who IS this Mi, (.Morue J'anlkiu i, whose teilinioiiv is to he 
taken against that of a thiiiv veais eoiiespondeiice of confidence 
and arteilion, closed oiilv bv that calamitv ol Swifl\ wliiiIi was 
woise lliaiidi atli ' wlio ^ but the hoiu s| gcntleinaii whom Kii hard- 
sou lias eoiiMgiiid to lutaiiix m the aiheilisemeut to the fiist edi¬ 
tion of bis Giaridisoii; foi having biibed Ins piesmiieii to send 
<uer to lieiaiid the pioi>t sluits of that woik; and then, on the 
plea of the suiieptilious idition llieie ptiuled, withholding the 
money he had coiilrarled to pav foi iTilain copies ol the gcimiiM* 
edition. And this is the pioseeulor’* witness! 

JJefoie I'casiirg to speak of the lellei*', *#//(' might to be noticed, 
in wliieli, imhed, the stvle /v most elaboialelj liijislierl. It is the 
* liOtlei to a Noble Ijoid;’ the woithv e<>adjiiU>r of Ladj AI. \\ - 
Moulagiie, in that lihi I ot Pope, whuh will descend to posterity 
as the hiUciest saliie on tlieinsi Ivi s. 'I^his jM‘isou.ige, who had 
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before figured as Paris, Sporus,**^ Lord Fanny, and Narcissus, is 
now addressed in Iiis pro]>or character as a peer of the realm; 
and the scrupulous obser\'aiice of the formal deference due to his 
rank, joined with the real sarcasm included in tlic masterly argu¬ 
ment, reminds the reader of the sinaiilar style of I^ocke s Letters 
to Stillingficet; whilst the polish of the hingiiage forms an asra in 
English prose-writing, as the authors versification hud done in our 
poetry. It approaches iicafer to the st\le of Junius, than any 
other, which had preceded that extraordinary WTilcr; unless we 
take into tlic comparison some pas-^ages of an author, who is a 
still more wonderful exception to the st^le of his age; passages 
of Silas Titus we mean, in that book which is said to liuve been 
the death of Cromwell. 

Havingnow'concluded a brief exainiiiation of the chief cliarges 
against the moral character of our great poet, and a cursory view’ 
of his principal works, it remains r>nh to .slate the lesults, to which 
this iii\estigutioii appears to have c<^mducted. 

Jn all the grand essentials of moral excellence. Pope stamls 
pre-eminent among the sons of fame; for it has too oftcMi been 
found, tliat the possessors of high talents, imagining that they 
could, by them alone, command the respect of society, and obtain 
the rewards of it, ha\e neglected to practise the .self-denial so re¬ 
quisite to the foniiation of truly social and viitunus qualities. 
Arbutliiiot well ajiprcciated the worth of such qualities in a iiiau 
of genius. In his farewell letter, v\hen he considered himself on 
a dcalh-hed, he .says,— 

* I must be so sincere n'j to own, that tliougli 1 could not help valuing 
you for those talents whieh the world prizes, yet they were not the foun¬ 
dation of my friendship; they were quite ul annlher soit; nor .sliull 1 at 
present oii'end you by eniinicrating tiiein ; and 1 make it iny hist rciiuest, 
that you will eontliiuc that noble disdain aind ahhurix-nce of vice, which 
you seem naturally endued with.'—(ftCMCoc, vul. x. -11!).) 

Pope was reared, fioni his biitli, in the liosom of domestic 
aflectioii—the nurse of all the \irtues. He was the only child of 
his paiciUs; and, a.s a sickly child, was fo.stered with more than 
common fondness; like (Joervyl's * iiiiscrulde hope, the dearer 
for its vAoakness.' And if the indulgence w'cre even carried to 
excess, how well might the parents of such a son ha\c pleaded 
their excuse! ' Puisque le jour pent Iiii uianquer, laissons-le 

iin pen jouir dc raiirore.' They enjoyed, however, tlic delight 
of this early iiululgenc<s and of Indiolding loo the object of their 
solidtude truiiHccuding in his maturity tlieii fondest auticipations; 


* JMr. Uov^lf•l. hns tnicr cvpiYsscd liinisrlf at a loss to know w)iy this person had Ida 
iiom de guerre ehdxii;< cl rium Paris to Sporiis, perhaps he Mill guess il he compare tJic 
pBMageafrom SSf.V to 3^0 in the Prologue to tfic Satires, with Sueiuuiiis, vi. 5E8. 
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dcvotiiiff liimseir to their happiness; v\itliclrawiiig from the blsue 
of fame and blaiidishiMtmts of socicly* to give them the romfoit 
o( his presence; to return the care and afiectioii M'hich tlie\ had 
lavishc^rl on the morning of his life, in rdicviiig the irksoiiu^ncss, 
in soothing the pains, and giiaj'ding the tranquil pleasures of the 
c\eiiiiig of theiis. 

'ro the iutiiniity of his frame and the tenderness of his nurture, 
some of the \\eaknes.s<'s as \\<dl as some of the oxridleiieies of his 
c'liaiaetiT iua> Itraced. Pioni ha\itig been the object of iirst 
inipoilanct* in his own faiuiU.he hecunic iiabitiiatcd to tlie re- 
cei\iiig of iiiiniite attc^ntions, and to the gratitication of petty 
wishes; and when his g<MHl sense showed him that these weie 
iiietmipalible with llie coninieM of genet at society, he sought to 
obtain, by oblique liinls, (whuli his ingeiniit\ would always lea- 
dlly suggest,) wliut he dM^incd it impolite direet]\ to icquire. 
And to ser\anls, hi is said to have been {iaiticuluil,\ tioublesome ; 
ihoiigh he seems io have Imhmi ready to indeinnily tlieiii by his 
liberality ; for .iohiisoii tells ns,< Lord Oxford’s sen’aiit deehiied, 
that ill the house wlieielui business was to answer his call, she 
would not ask foi wages/ Uulihey who aic in the full enjoyment 
of a healthy organi/alion laii have no coneepliou of the tlionsaiid 
little uneasinesses that aie always gnawing at the peace of him, to 
whom deroiiiiily makes eveiy niolioii u dbeoinfort, and into whose 
< np of eiijoyineiit ilisi'ase is I'verv innineiit ihoppiiig something 
bitter; and when to these aie addid the exquisite sensibility of 
genius, a ehaiitable nmid will leadily paidon any little exactions, 
or even frailties of tempei; noi siitlu them to weigh niiieh in the 
balancing of general chaiactei, nioie especially, where all import¬ 
ant and deliberate acts aie loiiiid to Ilow from a heart fraught with 
generosity and beiievolciici. That Pope's was siieh, is eviueedby 
the stiong tcstiiiioiiy oi Swift alicady cited; by his kind forbear¬ 
ance aiici liberal coiitiibution to tin' neeessities of the perverse 
Savage; by his fraternal ad(q>tioii and doinesticatioii of (ray; and 
by annually appiopiiatiiig an luuisnally large poilioii of his in¬ 
come to the pill poses of private eliarity. 

When such warm and kind feelings w^re concentrated in indi¬ 
vidual attachments, they piodiieed an intensity and coiistaney of 
friendship, which is not ('usily paralleled in litciary biography, and 
whicli is alike honourable to the ])oet and to those who were the 
objects of such aft'oclioii. I'or they were evidently sclceted from 
no regard ti> station, talent, or eelebrity ; but solely for the qua¬ 
lities of the Iieai't. Of all other claims he held himself indepen¬ 
dent ; but as his society was courted by all classes, he occasionally 
found persons with these primary qualities united to the other 
bocondarv recomuiendatioiis, and had no mean jealousy, or ple- 

V 4 beiaii 
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beian pride, to pi^eveot hia eultivating tlieir iiitiiuaoy, on terms of 
moral and nitellecltial''etjuality,. joined with the «gnatlemaiily 
feeling of the courtesies ^due to rank. Av 

It camkH be matter of ^aurprise* tlial a man possesaed of such 
eminent \iitnes and talenta, to which those of the iirst celebrity 
for both vied in paying tins tribute of sijjplause and affection, 
should have entnttained a high idea of his own character and con- 
sequenc^e; and if this sometimes degenerated into ovoi^veeniiignesN, 
it must be considered as a portion of t!ie evil inseparable from uH 
that is goody and of the littleness which clings to all that is grout 
in Immanity. 

'Of his religious tenets wc knr>^^ that In* had a steady belief in 
the grand trtinis of Revelation; btil he m enis to have avoided the 
ibacussion '‘of controverted points ns more likely to produce a 
breach of charity than to aineiHl the heart, lie repeatedly dis- 
aww’s the exclusive and daninatoiy part of tliat creed in the pn>- 
fessiun of which he had been educated; and which no (omptalions 
from interest and^tanbition, or, what miirht ha\e l>ecti supposed 
of more force, from false shame or intdiectual prid(^ could e\er 
induce him Avholiy to renounce. 

Excluded as he was by his religion, the mediocriu of his rank 
and eircunistancos, and hv his personal difoimities, from all the 
ordinary ascmies to distinction; and at the Mime lime iindiiig 
within himself powers for the acquUitioii of liteniiy fame, it is 
not surprising that the loVe of that should have Ik^eoitie the ruling 
passion of his life. IVi^havi' seenliow suecebsluj was his pursuit, 
and it rt^maitis to cstiinato the rank to which li«* and liis won^s iiave 
attained. 

We do not think the liist a ditFuMdt question—the two liigher 
orders of poetry, the epic and ihamatic, he left (Mitindx untouched ; 
and his^cssays as a l^lical poet ai<* so fi^w and slight, astoreipiire 
meutfon only to show that tliev lin\e not heeii forgotten, llis 
line was dulactir, in the on1ui'gi‘<l si nsv of that wonl; w'liieh in* 
eludes apjx^als either prineijudly to tiu* niuhnstaudiiig, as in satire 
both grave and ludicrous, or to the emotions and pussions, as in 
elegy, and such epistles as Kloisu's; which last, however, a|>- 
proarhos nearly to the dranuilic, as l>einu, in fact, an inipussioiuul 
though exti'iided monologue. j\iul, in this order of (MMStty, there 
can be no hesitation in pronouncing Pope lobe the lirst of poets. 
Who IS there, in any ago or nation, that can preteiwl to compete 
widi iiini i Who has cotribiiied .such powers of reasoning with 
such splendid fancy? Such concentrated meaping wiffi such 
melodious verso? Such elegant playfulness with such causticity 
of w'it, such digiuhed reprehension, and such noble bursts of 
moral feeling? All these excellencies are in him accompanied 

with 
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with a profusion of imagery, always ticlighting by ^tuess of 
iiluslratiui^ somctimeB by Hportivciicss aiul wit, but ofleuer bv 
its richness itknd warmth, with a refined delicacy of sentimeut 
and brilliance of expression; and such a variety of ek^gmt pbm- 
seology as the language of no other poet, in the same order of 
poetry, can match. 

All these qualities, however, marvellous as the combination is, 
do not prove that he was capable of the highest efforts of pcxstic 
genius:—that his mind prissessed the majesty, magnificence, and 
scope of Homer; the suhiimitv of Miltou, * wielding the ele- 
iiieuts;’ or the grandeur and ])iufiindity of Shaluipcare, sounding 
the depths of the liiuiiau lieait, and raising and,stilling the pas- 
^ious at his bidding. ^ 

It is tliereforc high, perhaps the very highest in tlie second 
class, that we rank the' poetic genius of Popu; witbi^regard tutiic 
plac'O which his works liohl in Kiiglish literature, the .question 
ijardly admits, and for any useful purpose does not require, a veiy 
jirecise answer. Much in the judgment of iliaiyidiial w^ 

(lejiend on that xiHli\iduars tastes and sympupPWi VTO c:mnot, 
liowe\er,claim for his woiks the same power to soften,elevate, or 
piiiify the soul, which we confesh in Sliakspegre, Milton, or 
Spenser—tlieir strains are of a higher mood; Pope, is the jmet of 
<'onimou life; aipl keeping this in our leeollection, if ti'0 are to 
decide hy the (pianlit\ and \ariel\ of pleasure^ afford^, by the 
\ahu'of the know ledge impait(>d,or the sound moriflity inruleated, 
whom should we place before liiin, hut Sliakspenrc alone? in 
what other pm'l’s works can we find, w'illi so little interniixiure of 
wliut is base and cfirnipt, so many, such varums, and such copious 
-soiirees of delight and improvement? 


Art. 11.— 1. A Sfahsfical Account of the IhitiJt Setticmvnti^ 
/w Au>fralfisia/iuvludinf^ the ('olouics of \c«' South ^\aics and 
Van Dicmcifs tMmL Hy • C. Wenlwoith, Iwj. a Natiie 
of Kew South U ales. Thud hklitioii. ‘2 \ols. Loudon. 18'24. 

2- An Account of /Ac Colonj/ of Van J^ientens Land, princi- 
paltif da^igned for the L of Kmip^nuds, Hy lulward Ciirr. 
Ixmdon. 1820. 

.'i. Ucographical Memoirs on ^^e South tValcsJuf mirUms hands, 
Edited by Harron Picld, Msip I'.L.S. &c. Loiidom 1825 . 


^ I ^IIERE is something so strniigoly difiereiit in llu* physical coii- 
stitutiou of Australia, from that of cvc'ry other part of the 
world ;—wt meet with so many wbniisical deviations, on Uic two 
islands of Nevv Holland and Van JJienieifs laud, from the ordiriarv 
rules and ofverations of iiatiiie in the animal and vegetable parts 
of the ei cation, that he must be a dull traveller indeed v\lio does 


not 
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not gleftn something new and amusing from these regions, which 
are 37et so imperfect!\ known to us. Wc might produce a host of 
instances in illnstratiou of this auoiiialoiis character: thus, we 
have in one or other or both of these colonies, birds witluuit w ings, 
as large as deer, their bodies covered \\ illi hair instead of leathers;— 
beasts with the beaks of binls;—swans lliiit aie black, and eagles 
white. Here h>o wo liiid the ferns, m ttles, and even grsishcs, 
glowing to the size and shape of tiees;—rixiis running f)um tin 
sea and lost in interior swamps;— trt'es that :ue e\eigi'e»*n in spile 
of frost and snow ;—e\tensi\c plains onwhieh,as one wiiler tells 
us, * one tree, one soil, one water, anil one desniptioii of hinl, 
li5h,or animal, prevails alike for ten miles and foi one hiiiidied 
and, as it is .said,lhuiigU we do not belie\e it, a ehinate diiiiiiiNii- 
ing in temperature in propoitmn as eiilti\ation exleiids itself. 

* lint,' (sa)8 another winter,) 

* this is New Holland, where if i^ Miinnicr w ilh us when it is wiiilri in 

Kuropc, and rice vcr&d; where the l>iin)niclLr lises Iieloiv had weather, 
ami falls before goodj where the iioith in the liot w inch and the south the 
«‘old ; ivhcrc the humblest house i-, up wilh I'edar (eedrela tiKUia, 

aernrdiug to Mr. llmwn); A\h(.ie llu iicliU aie ieiued willi iiiahogmiy 
(^eucalyptus robusfa), and iii)it!e frees (ui\ii,u*e.i) .nv Iniruf for tiic- 
wix>d; where the swans arc bhiek and fhe eaglis wlnti , wlieie tlie k<ui 
garcKi, ail animal between tlie sipiiiicl and the di^er, has li\e ehiws on 
ifs fore-paws, and three lalon.son its liind legs, like a bird, and )ef hopN 
on its tail: ivhcre the mole (ornithorliynehiis par.idosus) lays eggs, and 
has a duck’s bill j where fhciv is n hiid (iiieliphaga) with a hiooin in its 
nioutli instead of a tongue; where there is a fish, one-hnlf hel<Miging to 
the genus raia, and the other to that ot stjnalns; where the piars aiv 
made of w'ood (xylnmcliiin pyriforine), with the stalk at the broader 
end; and where the cherry (cvocarpus cupressiforiuis) grows with the 
stone on the outside,'— Fuhl, App. p. ‘Itil. 

It is notour present intention, however, to dwell on the mar¬ 
vellous productions of tht* <'i cation in this part of the w'oiid« 
which seem to |)ie.sent an ahiiost iiiexliaiistible i'liiul for the re¬ 
searches of the naturalist, but to take a cursoiy view of the recent 
improvement and the rising iiiipoilance of the two colonies of 
New South Wales and V an Dicmen’h I ^and; touching at the same 
time on the geographical researrhes wliirh liinc been and still are 
in progrchh, more ejiecially on the iiiiiiieiise island of New Hol¬ 
land. The prosperity of these colonics is the more gratifying to 
the mother-country, setting aside any direct advantages she may 
hope to derive from them, from the circumstance that, by tlieir 
means, and probably at no very distant jieriocl of time, her laws 
and her religion, her language and maimers, will spread themselves 
over a large portion of those numerous islands which rise out of 
the great southern ocean, and are scattered around at no great 
distance fiom either of them. The oiiginal plauiieibof these set¬ 
tlements 
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tlements could scarcely have coiitcmplaled this result; and wc 
believe the most sanguine, at the time of dieir establishment, 
expected nodiing farther from them than the getting nd of a set of 
desperate malefactors, M'honi itnould have been inconveuieiit to 
turn loose again upon the public. Those who had the charge of 
them, and the very few voluiiiar\ cinigraHts who ventured to reside 
among them, had, like the early planters of Nordi America, to 
struggle for many years against a variety of accidents and misfor¬ 
tunes, ph} sieai and moral, u hieh not all the aid and eiicourageineut 
of the inotlier-roiiiili y wei e for a time entirely able to avert. Thvy 
have happily, however, suivived that almost hopeless state of dif- 
iieulty, and me now advancing, with accelerated rapidity, from 
the period of iiifuncv to that (d nuniliood. There are even those 
among them, w'ho fooli^lily faiicv themselves old enough and 
St long enough to go alone—to sliakc t>fF the easy yoke of parental 
aiithoiitv and toseLii]> a govciiniient of their own : and who begin 
to thiuk it matter of speculation (in the foolish language of Air. 
Wentworth), * wlielher, in tine, tlieir infant establishment will re¬ 
main the attached and dutiAil child of u eoll^ideratc parent, or seize 
the fn>t favourable o|i|)oitunit 3 that shall oreur to renounce the 
eontroul of nu unwise and iinfet ling master.’ Does this nmrise 
}oung man reHe<'t what the conse(|iieiice \\oukl be to himself and 
otlieis, should the niothei-counti} withhold its nnniial grant for the 
nuiintinance of tlie convicts, and witlidia\> the garrison, leaving 

himself and the other scttliTS to the iiiercv of a body often thou- 

^ * 

sand liuideiied iiialefuclors, who have no kindred ties to soften 
them, no propeit) to attach them, no ]>riiu iples of leligioii or mo- 
ralilv to icstraiii them? ^^'llat could be e.xpected in such a case 
Imt the litter riiiii and destiuciion of persons and property 
throughout the whole seUlement f Air. \\ entworlh, it seems, is 
now practising at the bur in the supreme court recently established 
at Svdiiev, aiul has associated himself with another lawyer of the 
name of VV^ardell, the vi^deraul editor of a London newspaper 
called the Statesman, in the conduct of a public journal at Sidney, 
under the title of the ' Australian.’ Of this Journal we have seen 
soniceighleeu or twenlv numbers. It is pieeisel} what Mr. Went¬ 
worth’s woik, now under iiwiew, would have led us to expect it 
would be—SI vehicle for such opinions, and so expressed, that, for 
the peace of the conutiy,it will probably soon be found expedient 
to suppress it. 

In a former edition of Air. Wentworth’s book, he clamorously 
called for a supreme court of justice uiidtiiul by jury; he has them 
now, and a legislative council into the bargain; but this council is 
designated as ‘ a wretched mongrel substitute for a legislative as- 
seiiibly,’ which he asscits to be their undoubted privilege; or, as 
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lie calls it, * ri^ht, whirli tho}r hove dorivod from the ^nloiir and 
.wisdom of llipir uiin^turs/ A * Colonial Assembly/ in^'sliort, is 
the patriot’s toast of Botany Bay; but it is to be. hoped that the 
experience of such assemblies in some of our old, will prevent 
their adoption in any of our new colonies; and that his Mnjeffty’s 
$>overunieut will not reatiily be prevailed on to constitute bodies, 
•calculated from their very nature to obstruct and paralyze its own 
juoasttfes, to create factions and family feuds, and to sacritice the 
public good to piivatc interest. A Clovenior, assisted by an inde¬ 
pendent Conncil, but aiithori/ed to act on his own rcHpoiisihility, 
according to the model of India, is, we arc jicishaded, better 
adapted to secure the peace and )>iospeiit\ of the colonics, than 
any legislative assembly that Mr. \N eiitwoitli and liis associates ran 
devise for them. 

L<‘t us not, however, lie niisnndeistood, nor misrepresented; 
we arc not prepared to doii> that.inaii\ vcmis Induce, the <-o]otiists 
of New South Wales and Van Dieinen’'' land maj lie enabled, if 
then so disposed, to s<*t np for llieniMcUes, and liecoine indepen¬ 
dent; but.jiulging fioin what we \et know of tin* territoiial eha- 
lacter of these tw^o islands, the ]M>puiatioii will bo likely to find its 
limit of supply long befoie it boats aiu due piopoitioii to their su¬ 
perficial magnitude, us by lai tlie gicatcr ])oitioii of what has 3 ct 
lieen discovered consists of rocks, sands, swamp*', and baiien soils, 
unlit for cither ngriciilliirul or pastoi u1 jmiposes, 'riicre is scarcely 
indeed a single spot on tlie whede western and soiithein coasts of 
New Holland, wliich is not absciliitcly untenantable by man, on 
account of the locky or sandy shouts, the dcseit jiluiiis within tlioin 
destitute <if water, or the vallies choked up with maiigrovt* sw'unips. 
’rhose insuperable obstacles to a dense ])npnl(itioii on full throe- 
fourth purls of the sea coast ma\, and in all prohahilily w ill, in tin* 
couisO of liiiic, comptd the colonists to cast tlicir swuinis, and to 
form establishments on some of those imiiuTons, beautiful, and 
iiioie fertile islands which we liu\(‘ already alluded to, and wliich, 
stretching from iioitli-west to soiitli-east, embrace an extent <if lati¬ 
tude from the l^iiutor to the 4Kth degii'C south; that is to say, 
from tlie noitherii extremity of Papua or New Cfluiiiea to the 
southern extremity of New Zealand; iiichuling tlie several gionps 
of New 1 {main. New'Ireland, New (fcoigta or Solomon’s Aiclii- 
pelauo. New' Hebiides, New' Caledonia, and Louisiade, all of 
which encircle the iioitliejii and eastern coast of New Holland, 
and the most distant of which dot's not e\cce<l 3(X> leagues from 
its shores/ 

T-.eaving, 

* It Hill Si* s(rii, lioiii fiiir AitKlc oil Ni w/i riKiiia, (pi No. LX I ) iImI iIk* work 
of civiludliuii lidb dliLcid^ coiiiiiHiiuil on llic iiurllit in |Mrt iij the 

the 
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Leaving, however, antiripationa of the future aggratulizcmeul 
of tliose Auhtraliau colonieH, and instead of what iliey may be, 
cotiAniiig our \ie\v to whut they are, proceed we to gleau fnuu the 
works before us, and other sources within oiir reach, a brief state¬ 
ment of the recc'iit giH>graplilcat discfnertes.uud the new establish¬ 
ments formed in consetjiieuce thereof; the state, condition, and dm- 
racU'rof the ])rcsent |ioptilatioii; and the prospects held out for 
an exteiisi\e cniigration, uhicli will be the probable coii8e<}uciice 
of the two Associations, cNtablislied by Act of Parliament for 
tliat and other purposes, and of the iuteiitioii of govcriuueiit, 
as announced in the House of Coiniuuiis, to encourage einigra- 
tion from tlie Sniitli of Ireland to ilie liritisli colonies. 

It will be recollected that, until about ten or twelve years ago, 
and iive-aiid-tw'cnty yeuis after tlu' lirst establishment of the colony 


llii* conMsiiU iiiUTLOuiv* uiili our shipiuiit:, 4iMfl iioquoiit viuts ol* lUc and 

othiTs to Sjdm* 3 ’»umlu<rtisii)nall> (o Kngliiiui. Tin* southern |iurt of this ialcuid isas^i^t 
litlli* known, hul it ii sjid to ront.un or ihror line Imrbouis into which rivers of coii- 
slderuhle iit.iL'nitudb (Knv. 'J'tie rtiicluiii of fins district, Tippahee Ciipu, is, or was 
roceiitlj^, in l/indon, and the history of his visit marks strongly the bold atid resolufo 
cJiaiactcr of these isUiidvis. 

(^iptain Re^noliisdf the wlien roundiiu the south cud of the island, observed 

three large c.nuxM t'onl.iiiiiiiiT seventy or iiLdn v nieii, niakini: for liU ship witli all hnslr, 
the first of which having <ipprua(lied wiihiu ii siioit dist«mte, Tippiibec tlic chief stood 
up, and hy signs dished to rome on luuird. C«i[itaiii lte 3 ’nolds suspecting some 
troacliiTuos design, ivliinu'd signs of lefusal, but on the caiUH' reaching the side of the* 
ship, the resolute s«iV(ige spi ling fioiii the caiuu', and in an instant was on the deck, and 
from thence waved oil all the thiee ennoes. Ueiin' asked what he wanted, he ruplled 
in hrokeii English, * (iu Europe, sei Kini; George.' Ihe ('upiain, however, not wish* 
iiig to be emhanassed wiili sueh a guest, and knowing how will nil these islanders 
swim, ordered tliioe ol the stoutest seamen to throw him ovctboard. Tippahee, under' 
standing their design, threw liiiusell flat on iht; deck, and seising hold of two iron ring¬ 
bolts, grasped them with such surpii/ing loiee, that it was found impossible to remove 
him, without inaiiiihig him, which ol course (\iptain Keviiolds would not permit. 
Jlestill perMsied * to go st‘e King Giorge,' and as the canuen were now out of reach, 
Captain Reynolds seemingly consented to take him, iiilctuluig, however, to lease him 
on stiniu part of the coast, hut tlie wind aud weather would not allow of this, and he had 
no resrairce hut to hiing his unwelcome guest (o Kuiope. lie soon became a fuvouiile 
among the crew, and eiinced a strong fitlachmeiit to (hiptaiii Reynolds, wlio suhsi*- 
qiicntl^* owed his life to Inin. Neai Monte \'ldco, he fell overboard, and being unable 
to swim soon disappeared, but Ti|)|>ah(u plunged ut once into the waves, biouglit up 
his friend, and, swiiinuiiig after the ship with one hand while he supported Captain 
R^’iinlds with the other, both were got sale on Kiaid. 

Tippalioe possesses a gootl set of fcutiircs, and great muscular strength ; is ge.nile hi 
hii manners nod scry truitahlo, hut easily roused at the slightt'st allroiit. A stout 
sailor once designedly began to Icitse Iniii, but Tippahee peiceiving it, seized the 
culprit by the neck and trowsers, and holding him above his head for sonus momeiiis, 
dashed him on thuilurk with great viohuice. His obseivaiions on the various objects 
that presented themselves, all new and wonderful to him, show that his intcHectiiul facul¬ 
ties require ouly tin* aid of iiistnictiuii to make him a gre.it chaiHcier lieing askeil 
what he had obscived in England which siriuk liim mo'*t, his leply wa-> remarknble. 

' Faiglaml all good, no conkuj (slavi's), eu*ry body look up.’ If the* New SCealHurl 
Association’ be not a thing of straw, we would recojiimend the members to ciiitivute the* 
friendshi]» of Tippahee and to vibii that ]iait of lliu island in the possession of his tiihe. 

’ of 
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of New Souili Wales, the Dine Mountains had been considered 
as an impassable barrier, nhich cojupleli'l} shut out the colonists 
from all access to the iiiteiior. A road was at that time first made 
across thcui; and though steep,difiicuU and dangeioiis, the town 
of Bathuist on the other side was rapidlv established, and the ex- 
teireivc grass; plains arc now studded with farin*huuseK, aiul 
enlivened wdth large fiocks of sheep and lierds of rattle; most of 
the substantial agriculturists of what inay be called the cisalpine 
districts having then gruicing farms upon these plains. "J'wo large 
streams, named the Lachlan and the Macquarie, were traced 
across them by Mr. Oxlc}, the foiuier running to the W. S. W. 
and tlie latter to the N. W. till the} ap])earcHl to lose themselves 
in large lakes or morasses. Since that time there has been disco¬ 
vered, a little farther to the noithwaid (between lal. 31° and 32"'), 
a fine open elevated counti}, po^sebsini* a lich soil, well clothed 
witli grass, and free from timbei, to wliicli the name of the Li\ei- 
pool Plains has been given, and a detailed desciiption of which 
will be found, in Mr. Fiehl’s compilation. b\ Mr. Cumiingliani 
die botanist. 

Two other passes, pudi iablc to the fir‘>t, ha\e since been dis¬ 
covered across the Blue MouiUaiii'^, which will add considerublj 
to the value of the oxti‘iisi\e plains of ilatlinist and Lheipool in 
the interior. J'loni the extieme easn*ni and western boundaries of 
the Liverpool plains, and lunniiii; to the noithwaid, aie the rivets 
Castlcreagli, ^ ork and IVel, besides several infeiior streams. If 
these waters should be found to unite in the lbisbaiie liver, re¬ 
cently discovcied to full into Moreton bav, Liveipool plains, and 
die country through which these streams hold their course, will 
become of the utmost importuiice to the wealth and prusjierity 
of the colony. 

ThO discoveiy of the Biisbane was purely accidental. Mr. 
Commissioner Bigge had reeoinineiided tiiiee new settlements to 
be formed on the eastern coast, at Moietoii Bav, Port Bowen, 
and Poit Curtis, all to the nordivvard of Port Jackson ; to whieh 
the convicts, not iisefnlly emplovtui at tin* old setlleiiients, should 
be sent, as well as all convicts of idle, lefiactorv, or other had 
conduct and habits; there to }>e (inplojedin the clearing and 
ciiltivatuni of land, in cutting and preparing wood, &c. for the use 
of government. Acting on this rei onmiendation, Sir I'honias 
Brihbane.in Sejitember, 1823,dispalelied Mr. Oxley the sun'cyor, 
and Mr. Liiiacke, to examine lire ports Curtis and Bowen, with 
the view of lemoving to one or both the eoiivicts then stationed 
at Port Macquarie, which had been si'ltlcd about two years 
before us a penal ebtabUshiiient, and vvbicli, from the excellence 
of the soil, the fineness of the climate, and its convenient distance 

iVoin 
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from S}dm'v, lliO gcnenior wiis df.siroiis of thiowiiig open to fiee 
hClUeiM. 'liieir liibt visit on llie \o\age \i as to this establishment, 
Mhich the} found in a most tloini.sliing slate. It consisted of a 
town laid out in streets of straiglil lines, a haiidsoine esplanade, a 
barrack fur IwOineii, neat and subbtantial cottages for olliceis’ 
quarU'is, smaller cottages and gaidcns for the married men, cpiu- 
foi table huts for the convicts, couslructed of split wood, lathed, 
plusteied, and whitewashed, wdth a garden attached to each, in 
which fruit niai/e, and siigai-cane were growing very 

luxiiriautl}. ^I'lie natnc's theie wcic observed to mix kindU with 
the niilitai} \ thev ai«* des<’ubed as a much filler race Uian those 
about S%diu‘\, inau\ of t!u ni jM*ing upwards of six feet high, with 
featiiicn nioie i'xpii’.s.si\c ol iiilellcct, and limbs much better formed. 
Si'xeraloflliem aic xicluallcd fioni the king’s store, and in return 
pel form the duties of ton-table inoietlHcientlylbanany I'airopeans 
could do; for on the e-cape of au\ of the convicts into the woods, 
llicx are iiislaiill> pin-sued In tbis black police, who seldom fail 
to biinglluMii back, dead «>r ali\e, and are rewarded according!}. 

'I'lie III\l visit was to Poit Cinlis, which they found a diffi¬ 
cult haiboiij to eiilt r, and the ad joining cuiintr} composed chiefly 
of s(onv lidgi's and saiiilv vallins; tlu* vegetation scant}, and the 
few straggling trees dwuiiisli, and fit oiil} for lire-wooJ. Fhcy 
met with no fresh watei neaier the sliore than twelve or fourteen 
miles, wheie the lapid liver, to which the} gave the iiaino of the 
Jlo}iu*, was fusil: be}ond this lliev passed a succession of rapids; 
the hunks b(*caine highly pictuiesijiie, the hills were covered with 
wood, and the plains well-clotlicd wdtli grass- 1 he result, however, 
of the exaniination was, that this pait ol the coast did not hold 
out any pioniise of lieiiig convciliblc into a prosperous scttlcnieiit, 
and that convict labour einplo}ed theie would he w'holly dirown 
away. 

The laU^ncss of the season induced them to reluni to the 
Houthwuid, ill doing which the} ( iitiTcil Moreton bay, discovered 
by Cook, and afterwards visited by Plindcis. Scarcely bad the 
vessel aiu'hored, wlu'ii a niiiiiber of natives were seen rushing dow'ii 
to the shore, and among them one jierson who ajipeared of a larger 
si/e and much lighter colour than the rest, who, on udvaucing 
to a point opposite to the vessel, hailed her in English. Oil 
their approaching the shore in a boat, this natives showed many signs 
of joy, dancing and hugging tlie white man, who api>care(l nearly 
as wild as auMiisclves, being iierfcctly naked and daubed all over 
wdth white and red paint. He was soon discovered to be an 
Euglishiiian, but was so bewildeied with joy that little could be 
made of his story that night; on the follovying day, however, Mr- 

Uniacke took down in writing his narrative, which is by far flie 

most 
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most curious uiid interesting pa}>er in Mr, Barron Pielil’s Coller- 
Uon. His iiaims it appeared» was Thomas Pamphlet; be had 
86t ouitwitli three otliers, Richard Parsow* John Ifiniwgaii, aiul 
Joliu 'l^ioinpsoUt in a large opcMi bout, for Illawarru, or tiie 
{sliuids, to the Boiitl&wartl of S}ctiie\, to talce in cedar«\vood; but a 
violafit gale of wind, which lasted for live da}s,dru\e them, a** they 
Hua^iied, to the southward as far us Van Diemen’s Land. LliuU^r 
diis idea the^ k^t to tlic nuitliward, till ufler having sidfeiiMl in¬ 
conceivable hardships, and being for tweiit^-oue da^swilhout watei, 
]Q the course of v\hich time John Thompson died of thhst, they ueie 
wrecked on Motetoii Islatul, which the} still thought was to the 
soutinvard of PoJt Jackson. His tw(k sui\i\iiig conipanions, 
Pai'bons atidFimiegaii, had about six wei^ks l)eroie resolved to pio- 
sCcuto their t/ay towards Svdiie^ ; in wliiili lu^ hud accojupauiiHl 
diem about lifty miles to the noiihwaid, when he letuined on 
account of liis fe^^t becoining so soie as to leiuki him unable 
to lrav4d any fai;^er; a fi'W aiteiwaids, Paksons and I'iiiiie- 
gaii having quamdleJ, the latter also lefimud, and was then 
absent, at no great distaiue, on a iiuntinu cNpeililion with the 
chief of the natives; but Paisous bad not Ihi'Ii heauiof since lus 


depaiture.* 

Outhedav afUi liieMermaid's aiiival at Moietoii Bav.Finiu gaii 
returned from liis expedition; and ns Pani[)ld(t and he both omh 
currod in their uccount of a laii*e li^ta talliiiu into the .sonllt end 


of die bav, Mr. 0\le\ piocteiUd in the wliale boat to^examiiieit. 
The muddiiiess of the watei, and the abundaucc of fresh water 
molluKcof,convinced him that lu was cnleiing a huge livei, v^hicli 
ill a few houis was no longer doubtlul, the water having bceotne 
]>erfectlv fresh- 

^ wc hud pmcmlLd up Uic rixer alioul twenty miles. l1ic 

sccnoWivil^ pceiiHai'ly heaiitiiul—the eountiy on tiic hanks altei- 
ikotel^iuly nnd level, hut not flooded—the soil ot the finest dcscn]>liuii 
of bnish iuud, on which grew tiinlier of great niagiiiiude, of various spe¬ 
cies, some of which were unknown to iis. Among others a luagnifici'sit 
species of ])ine was in great abiiinhinec. Hie tiniberon the lulls W'ftH algo 
good; and to the south-east, a little distant Iroin tlie river, were several 
hfiMhui or iorcbts of the common Aoitialian cypress^tree (Callitrts Aiis- 
€ff large sue. Up to this [Kiint the river was iiuvigahlc for vt'SseU 
of onSsicterable burthen, if not diciwing more than sixteeu feet water, 
I'he tide rose about five tcet, being the same as ut ilic entrance. 

' The next day die cxuniination of the river was resumed; and, with 
iiicreused sutisfaclioti, wc proceeded about thirty miles further, no diiui -1 


* III till* iiiursc of lust 301U Paisous reudicd ^^(hii^ , lu‘ li.id liuvilJid aOO luilrs tu 
Ijic iiuuliviurd, till the UaL uf ilie weatlicr luiiiiiufil him lie uus taking a wiona 
dir(*cli>m, lu vbd^Uiuui^ Inaiad \vlu.ie the iiaii\4 s, uiid iacII tid hjr IhoiUa 

MS kb tu(, phiiii)i aiut skH.*k npiK*«iram t* abmidaiiil^ t -iilKsl. 
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nntlon Imving taken place either in the breadth or the depth of It. excejit 
that Id one placci tp the extent of alK)iit thirty yardSj a ridge of detached 
rocks stretched across, having nut mure than twelve feet at high water. 
From this point to Termination Uill, the ri\er continued of nearly 
uniform size j the country being of a very superior desorq>tioi 4 And 
equally well adapted for cultivation and for grazing $ the tinibof dbun* 
iwat, and fit for all tbe purposes of domestic use or expoitation. wMk the 
pine-trees, if they should nruve r)r good cpjality, were of a scantling siiffi* 
cient for the topmasts of large ships. Some were measured upwards of 
thirty inches in diameter, and from fifty to eighty feet without a branch. 
•^Ficld, pp, J3—15. 

He further adds. 

' Hkc nature of the country, and a consideration of all the circumstances 
connected wnth the appearance of the river, justify me in entertaining a 
strong belief that the sources of the river will not be found in a moun¬ 
tainous country, but latliei tliai it fifnvs from some lake, which will 
prove to be tbe receptacle of those interior streams crossed by me during 
ail expedition of discovery in IHIH; but whatever may be its origin, it is 
by far the largest fresh-water river in New South Wales, and promises 
to he of tlie utinubt inqiortaucc to the colony, as it affords communication 
with the sea to a vast extent of country, a great portion of which 
appeared to me capable of raising the richest prciductioiis of the tropics/ 
— p. 17. 

The name given to this iinpoitant river is, the Brisbane. That 
it deiives its vvatejs from the lake oi morass into which tlie 
Macquarie falls, and fioin tliose numerous streams which were 
crossed by 0\le} in 1818, all riuming to the iiorthw'ard, seema 
a very rcasonuble supposition, lie was able to trace its course 
forty miles bevoud a hill which was fifty miles fioni its mouth; 
and he could see in the same diiectlou, namely, in the S.W., 
the abiupt teniiiiiution of the roast langc of mountains; and 
the distsiuee ftoin IVIorcfon Buy to tlie lake or inor^lM^<tf the 
Macquarie, is not more Uiaii 3()b miles, llie discovery'df this 
river may cause those to hesitate, who so positively assert that 
none of any magnitude fall into the sea from New' Holland. 
Captain Cook discoveied Moretoii Bay; it was well known to 
Captain Flinders, who anchored his vessel both above and below 
the moudi of this great river, and passed it twice in his boaty^but 
it w'as concealed from him by two low islands. How, then, it 
be affinned, that in ati extent of coast exceeding (>000 edc^rar 
phical miles, there is no river of any magn}tuflc ? tVe shall 
speedily see that another fine stream has been discovered on tbe 
southern coast, and we have no doubt many more wdll yet be found 
on all the coasts of this immense island. 

It appears from Pamphlet’s account that nothing could exceed 
the kind attention paid by the natives to the shipwrecked seamen; 
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tho} lodged tlioni lu theii luiiitod and liidied for tlieir sub¬ 

sistence^ and tbc woiueii uud ('Iiililiun gallicied fern root for them, 
Th^y re|fularl> painted Uicm t>ftice a.ila>« and ivoald have carried 
their favours even to the setiiifwnir their bodies, and boring the 
Cintilage of their noses, hud ihev not st^iidiiHl their desiii^ to dis¬ 
pense uith such decoration ho\\e\er fasiuouablc. Nor m*us this 
friendly couduct confined to tlie luithes of Morctou Ihn ; they 
experienced tlie ^aine kind tieatiiieiit fioin o\eiy horde thiough 
which they passed in jouineMiig to llie noilliward, the people 
making fires to warm them, and eatchma and bioiling fish foi their 
use. Of tlie process of boiling water, these poor people, it seems, 
were entirely iguoiuul; and had no moie idea that water could 
be made hot than that it could he made solid. Pamphlet 
had sa\ed a tin pot, in which he had an early occasion to heal 
some water; as soon as it began to boil, the whole tribe, who had 
unxioiisl} watched the piocess, took to tluii heeN, shouting and 
scieaiiiiug with all their might; aud tin \ eould luit be persuaded 
to approach the file until he had poined the watm outniid eleaiiod 
the pot; nor were thej e\i‘i leromded to tliis opdatioii of boil¬ 
ing w'ater- 

In theii di-iposition-i and mauiius, ]Mi, I iiiacke considers the 
natives oflMoreton 15a\ bj fin siipeiioi to ihosi* of Sjdiiey ; the 
women in paiticular, iiniu of whom I'e d^sc^btsa^ being tall, 
straight, and well foiimd; the fi’atiiK'., abo, ol some belugas 
regularand e\pw'*'Si\r* tliost cd' Kuioptims. Hotli sexes go per¬ 
fectly naked, urn wi le the fimahs in the U isl abashed by appear¬ 
ing in that st«it( befou^ sliaiigr 1 ^. T.ikIi ii.di\)di>al had the car¬ 
tilage of the ito-.e piifiijatc'd, an I main ol l!iim \ton huge pieces 
of stick or bone thiiist 1 Iuou<jl!i it iii siuh a m imK^i as eoniplidily 
to stopilSic nostid-*. I'he w *<mn, a* Svtbi *«, had all lost the 
first tw0 joint*- <A' tin litth i ol iLe h ft ImiuI, but the men, 
on their appioadi to pubeiti, had not hin , at Port Jackson, 
one of their fiont extr.uted. 'I'bt* womhu are dailj em¬ 

ployed in sc(kiiu'oi fiiii loot, a chiif aiticle of their 
subsistence, and in wta\mg neat baAi ts of lut-woik made fioni 
ntshes. 'J'hc mt^n weuM* tlie luts used for lisiiiiig and catching 
the4fingaroo, which aic' niude iiom the baik oi the kurrajong 
/tvfeiopht/l/us), guiwum ahundanth in swampy places. 
The chief empfo^.iumt of tlu' nu n is liimlmg oi catching fish; 
and it appiars frmii the nanativi ot l^anipldct liiat tliev arc ge¬ 
nerally sucre&bfuf, and seldom without proM.doas, though they 
lay up nothing in stoics but sulisist fiom day to day. l^lie several 
hoidesj it would appear, have tuch their dwelling huts and teiu^ 
po^ry fishing stations, which arc* gc'iicrally at the distance of 
titrefe'or four miles asunder, changing their residence from ouo. to 
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the other as the fish or game fail them. Their hutb are of 
\vatUcs bent into,the shape of an ardi, interwoven witjkwicker- 
work, and covered with tea-tree bark (melaleuca arnliUnris), bo 
as to be quite impervious to the rain; tliey are sufficiently spa* 
cions and coniinrulious to routaiu ten or twelvi* persona* 

The moil arc fiieiull} to each other, and, contraj^ to the gifecral 
conduct of savages, and to thosi of Sydney in particular, are kind 
to the woiiU‘iK Pamphlet declares that during his resideiiro of 
seven months neai \y lie ueM*r saw a woman struck or ill-ti'oaled by 
a man. The qunnels between neighbouring hordes arc frequent, 
and often end lulaiU. The coininon piacticc is fora champion 
oil eitlier side to iigiit it out fahlv, in u ring made for the pur¬ 
pose, Pamphlet describes one of these <liiels nhidi he M'itiiesseil. 
A mail of the hoide, Mith ^^holn he uas living, had been wounded 
ill the knee by a spear thrown at him hy a jieisoii belonging to a 
neighlioiiiiiig houle. lie suit, soon as nticd, to demand sa- 
tislaetion. At the spot piN hed upon w^as a ring about t>veiity-fi\e 
feet in diameter, three feet deep, and surrounded by n palisade of 
sticks. About .M)() men, women, and ehildixu attended, the men 
all armed with live or six speais e;uh. 'l"Iie two coinbntai its entered 
the ring, and after a shot I parley, accompanied with violent ges¬ 
tures, they took their sjieais fioui tlu* giouiui, and after each of 
them hud thrown two, tlu^ tliiid huikd by Painph]et\s fileiid 
went tlirougli tlie siioulder of his adversary, who fell, and was 
cariied oflT by his friends, and the conqiuny depaited with loud 
hu/a!.as fiom all sides. A iccoiiciliation tlum took place, which 
was uimoiiiiced hy shouting, dancing, and wiestling, after which 
both hordes joined in a hunting exclusion, wliicli lasted u week. 

Iwiiiiegaii luul just returned fiom one of tln^se touruaitfciits, 
which hud ended nioie tii.sastioiish. It coiiiiiunced byjl^battle 
between two ladies, who fotiglil de*-perately with stickily after 
which two men t iigaged, when the one belonging to Finnegan’s 
party was inortally woiiiukd. lie was cuiricd to tlie women, 
and as soon as dead was skiiiiK'd by tlieiii. In the mean time a 
treuieiidous shout was set up, which Fiuneguii, who had been 
forced to remain witli the woirttii, understood to be the sign^ of 
foul pli^ between some other coinbataiits, which was imniedftlmty 
followed by a general buttle between the puitics. Finuegau’ii 
friends at length ran away, having another inau killed, but they 
contrived to carry oft’ the dead bodies, which, after skiuiiiiig the 
second, they hurnerl. Tlieir4>kiiis were carefully preserved and 
hung over the lire to dry, but he knows nut what linally became 
of them. 

It is evident, from the account of these men, lliat the aborigines 
along this purl of the const uie of a loss savage and fci'ocioiis 
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character than those in the neighbourhood of ourfint and^shief 
setttement continiie to exhibit even at this day. This may be oc^ 
caakmed by their never having been brought into hostile contact 
vritfa forrignuMdm Both in Van Diemen’s land and at Port 
Jackson, thffnBuropeaiis have been singularly unsuccessful in 
theis endeavours to advance tlie natives in civilization; nay, 
they have given them new vices, from which they were wholly 
free, paiticulorly that of drunkenness. * It is a melancholy sight 
(says a lively writer m Mr. Barron Field s book) to witness the 
drunken quarrels and fightings of the simple natives of Australia 
in tlie streets of Sydney.’ Bud as the Botany Bay scliool has 
undoubtedly been for their iustructlon, it is not for want of at¬ 
tention on the part of govx^riinieiit or mi earnest desire on that 
of tlie settlers generally to better their condition; but tliey 
caiiiiot be prevailed on to work, and to ser\e in any capacity ap¬ 
pears to be hateful to them. 'J^lieir power of uiidergoirig fatigue 
IS inexhaustible; yet such is their natural disposition to idleness 
that not even the keen cravings of appetite can always subdue it; 
and so great is their dislike of any restraint, that those who 
have been taken into families while rhildn^ti are almost sure, sooner 
or later, to bi'take theiiischos again to the woods. Comfortable 
huts have been built for them, and land gi\en to induce them to 
settle, but they lia\e seldom had patience to wait till the inai/e 
and tlie cabbages that were planted to their hands were fit to be 
gathered. A school was instituted by Gu\criior Macquarie, fur 
the education of native children, and they are found to be as 
capable of receiving iiiatructiou as the children of Europeans. 
One of tlie girls, of Ibiirtecii years of age, and between three and 
four years in the school, bore away the second prize; but the 
writer before mentioned states, that their parents usually steal 
tbeih a'limy from their instructors, and that they rarely return. Yet 
it is agreed on all hands that their conceptions are quick, and their 
powers of imitation very remarkable. ' They are,’says tlie writer 
last quoted, 'the Will Wimbles of the colony; the carriers of 
news and fish; the gossips of the town; tlie loungers of the 
quay. They know every body^ and understand the nature of 
e^ry body’s business, although they have none of their own, but 
this.—They have a bowing acquaintance with every body, and 
scatter their How due dds with an air of friendship and cqmdity, 
and with a perfect English accent.’ Of their persons, he thiniu 
*'Col. Collins has given too unfavourable a picture. ' Their faces 
(he says) have generally too much good nature to be absolutely 
Mdeous. Their hair is not woolly; their heads are not dog^libe; 
DOT are their legs baboonisli.’ 

We are not lu the number of those who hold tlie doctrine 

that 
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that cite iiabitB and dispositionB of the parents must infallibiy 
descend in hereditary succession to their offspring; we are con¬ 
vinced, on the contrary, that man, through au the modifications 
of the species, is very much dependent on circumslMweB# nnd that 
his feelings, inclinations, and conduct in life, are^'ftaer^y the 
result of education and example. Speaking of the school in ques¬ 
tion, Mr. Wentworth says, 

'About two years since, four or five of the native girls were married 
out of this institution •, but, as it contained at that time no youths who 
were of sufficient age to be tlicir husbands, some of the best disposed of 
the yoang bushmeu were necessarily selected for this purpose. On this 
occasion, Governor Macquarie gave each of the young couples a little 
cottage, with a suitable uUotiiiont of ground, the requisite implements, 
and a cow j and it appears, that they are all residing on their farms, and 
doing better than could be reasonably expected, considering the uncivi¬ 
lized*^ habits ill which the male portion of this interesting little colony 
wore educated. 'J'hc w ariiiCKt fricridb of this institution, however, are 
not very sanguine ns to the success of this experiment: for, should it 
even prove a complete failure, it c\*idently will not afford any faiiwcrite- 
ritm, by which to judge of the future results of this philanthropic esta¬ 
blishment. Husband and wife must both be brought up in it, before a 
fair iiistauce can be had of its pntbable coube<iucnccs.*—U'cwtuwrtA, v. i. 
p. C3. 

But if little or nothing has boon done, or is capable of being 
done, for improving the rondilioii of the original natives, that 
of every desciiptioii of seltlers, nhother voluntary emigrants nr 
cinaneipnted con\ietK,has been most materially improved. W ealth 
and pioHpt‘rity base verj generally been diffused throughout all 
classes, of which one great proof is the reinarkahlc extension of 
llie geographical limits of the colonial cstablishincnts. In con¬ 
sequence of the discovery of the Briahaiie, and conformably with 
the plan of employ^ing the re-con\icted felons in clearing the 
ground for future settlemciitR, the original establishment of 
tliesc persons at Newcastle, in Port Hunter, into which tlie 
Paterson river flows, was moved nortinvards to Port Macquarie 
and the banks of the Hastings. But tliis latter beautiful, welt- 
timbered, and romantic country, bein" too tempting to be 
continued as a penal estahlislimeut. Sir 1. Brisbane determined, 
in September last, to throw it open to settlers, and to move 
the prisoners still fardier northw'ards to Moreton Bay, to form 
a settlement on Itcdcliff point near tlic mouth of the Bris¬ 
bane, On this occasion the surveyor, accompanied by Mr. 
Cunningham, the botanist, advanced up the river about forty 
miles higher than on tlie former visit, nearly ninety all together; 
the navigation was stopped in several places by beds of gravel 

and ridges of rocks running across from bank to bank. It was still 
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a fine stream, the line of which roulil he traced fiom ati eniinrucc, 
coiiliiiuiiig to point tuwardH the quarter ^here tlie JMacqiiaric lost 
itself in the lake or morass. It remained however in doubt whether 
it be considered as tiu' outlet of the Macq^uario, the Castle- 
rca^h, the Peeh and other stiearns which wcie diocoveicd luiiiiiiig 
to t\\v iiorthwaul. 

About the time that this estahliMluneiit was foiining, a new set* 
tleineuh by ordeis fioin home, was planted on Melville Islaud, 
at the northern c\lrciiiil\ of New Holland, wliieli, in a eonimer- 
eiul point of view, as an iuleiiuediule station betweentheestu- 
blislunents on New Soiitli all s and Van Diemen's Land and 
the ports of India and China, is likel} to become of great import¬ 
ance in the eastein woihl. It is in tltis neiohlHuiihood tliat tin* 
annual fieet of Malay pioas iisli for the iiepinip^ or sea-slug, an 
article of great roiisnmption in China, and sent ehu4lv to that 
market; not, however, without passing thioiigh the hands of the 
Dutch, who beside laving high cluties u|u>n the article im¬ 
ported into their settleuiiwits, tl\ an enoinious advanet* on the 
prictts of the goods given in exeliange for it. This impolitic 
conduclwill piobablv have the efleel of dining the MuJuvs to 
our new seltlemeiil of Foil Duinlas, on ^Klville Island, where 
our nicrehants will tuat v\ilh them on more liheial terms than 
the> have been aenistonud to at the DuU h settlements; and in 
this view we think it would l)e politic to allov^ these iiidiistiious 
people to establish thcinscdves m tin* iieighbouihoud of tlieit tre- 
pang fislieiv. 

It has been said, that the DiiUh fiel unnoved at the funmilion 
of this new establishment so neai to some of tluir own; and tin* 
more so as the} had themselves taken nu^asuies foi anticipating us 
ill the same quaiter. ^^e would not willinglv impute to them 
su(4i unworthy feelings ; foi^ without advuting to ouruucieiit and 
Old} settlements on the island of Snnialia, which they know that 
we eouseiited to tiunsferto them upon a plea lotall} unfuiiiid<*d 
in fact,"^ they ran seaitelv have foigotteii that we volimtarily sur- 
lendeied to them everv island in th(‘ gital oiieiitul archipelago, 
which the fate of war had wiested fium tluMii v\heii in alliuiice 
witli FVau<’e, nor that to om gi'neiositv llu'V aie indebted for every 
foot of hind which tliev now hohl in the east. 

The two islands of Ihitlniid and Millville aie not oiil} admi¬ 
rably situated with icgaid to the geneuil coinineree of the east, 

* The ploa wfti, tiiiit wo Ind UbuipoM possis^ioudl ilo' isldnd i»f Sin^iipure. ^ow 
that i»lnud Uiry had iicvn h< Id, oi c umi c i liim li, and ih nnme rtni dots nut appeal ns 
oneofllu dr|K'iidt'iiLh's id lUitlauM, (iho oiil\ L'loimd on wine li tluy lould prriciid a 
riglil lu If,) in llir iniiiuU Mali&tic:» of ifirir nutlii.ijtiL >Lnd \oliiiiiuiuub lii&luiiju, Va- 
lentyiK 
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but the soil anti climate arc precisely adapted for the prodncliou of 
the various valuable spices and other articles wjiich are at ]>rcsciit 
solely sti)>pli('d by the ensterii arrhi])eIap;o. Two species of iiutint^g 
and the pep])er plant are found growing wild intlic woods, and the 
cabbago-palui aiui betel-nut are oceasionully met Midi; the sego- 
palm also grous al)uiidatitl\ on all purls of the northern coasts. 
The M’oods abound with e\c«‘lleiit timber, and there is plenty of 
good fresh Muter, both fjoni mcIIs and livuluts. In the course 
of tM'O months the settlers, ef>nsistiiig of a detuchment of troops, a 
party of marines, a few Moinen, and forty-live convicts, in all 
one liniidred and tuenty-six iiuli\iduals,liad given to the spot the 
appoaraiHT' cif a pojmlous\illagc'; a fort liud been constriieted, 
containing qiiarltis for llu' oflicors, and a large storehouse; ihiity 
lints raised for tlie sohlii'is and coniicts; gardens cleared and 
planted, and all kinds of culinary\ege1aI)los uudnuii/e floiirisliing 
in great vigour. I^igs, ducks, and bjuls were doing well, and 
fast iiKTcasing llii ir mnnbeis. The nati\es, accustomed to hos¬ 
tilities with itu' Malay \lsitor^, wen' for some lime troublesome, 
hv making finocions attacks on detached jiarlies; but a timely 
chastisement, to comince them of our supciit)r power, had appa¬ 
rently cheeked tluar hostile coiidiu't. Thus, then, our occupancy 
of New Holland maj now be consuleied to e\teml fiom Cape 
Van Diemen to the gulf of C'arpentaria, on the lunthern coast; 
and fiom Ca]>e V oik, in lat. 11 to i3ass^s Strait, in lat. on 
the eastern coast; which latter coast abounds with iinmerons 
ba}s ami harbours, into whieli a nioie mimitc* nsearch will no 
ilonbt ilisco\er nian\ line stieaius tlowing. All tlu'se might, w'C 
think, be Kcttleil with aibantage, forming so nnin iminls of com- 
inimication along this ('\tt‘nd\e line of co:id,:nKl cicating, as tliey 
would speedih do, a vm'v ctiiisiderahlr coasting trade. 

J^Jie latest accounts from New South \\ ale-* niemion adiscoVery 
that cannot fail to he of tlie utmost importance to the prosperity 
of the coloiij. Tw<» travellers, of the names f>f Howell and 
Hume, set out from S}dne\ with a deteTinination, if possible, to 
reach the soiitlkern coast in liass’s Stiail. After j>assing several 
ranges of mountains, some of wliicli wi're so liigli as to be coiered 
M'ith simw' e\en in summer, lluw n^aeheil a beautiful ronnliy, 
vvliicli they descube as * the iirst in li'specl of soil, and the most 
Knglish in point of climate.’ "I’hough shut out by these moiiu- 
laiiis from all access to the enslerii coast, it is easilj approtichablc 
either by laud, or b> a navigable river id considcuiblQ xnaguitude, 
fulHng into Poit Western, which affords a safe and convenient 
anchornge for shipping, port in Bass’s Strait will therefore 

umhnditedlv soon become the head-ijuarUa's of a new settlement, 
and not onlv pinvo, at some future ptniod, acoinmandhig position 
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far protecting tbe navigation of the Strait, but also afford the 
means of a speedy communication widi the second principal port 
Van Diemen’s Land. It appears to us that a thousand con¬ 
victs mi|^t adtantageously be employed in preparing this newly- 
discoveim district for future free settlers. 

The discoveries in Vau Diemen’s Land, small as die whole 
island is, have been of late years so trilling as scarcely to deserve 
mention. Tbe line of country which connects the two great 
harbours on the northern and southern extremities, and which 
includes the two rivers that, running in opposite directions, are 
discharged into those harbours, is occupied and tolerably well in¬ 
habited. It forms a broad belt throu^ the heart of the country, 
being in its superficial contents about two-seventh parts of the 
whole island; but all the rest is yet a terra incognita, witli the ex¬ 
ception of Macquarie harbour, about the centre of the western 
coast, into which fall two rivers nut yet traced tu any great dis¬ 
tance. The land surrounding this harbour, as well as that along the 
banks of tbe rivers, as far as it is known, is well adapted for all the 
purposes of cultivation, and abounds with coal and fine timber, 
for the procuring of which an estublishnieiit of convicts has re¬ 
cently been fonned. The improvements on tliis island, however, 
are not the less progressive, but probably more so, on account 
of the increased density of population ; and w lien the capital of 
the two great companies, which have been formed in England for 
the extension of the trade and agriculture of New South Wales 
and Van Diemen s Land, shall have been brought into operation, 
there can be little doubt that the whole surface of t..e latter island 
will very speedily be occupied. The natives are few in number, 
and not likely to occasion much trouble to the settlers; though, 
in consequence of an unfortunate nii.sundcrstaHdiiig by which 
several of them lost their lives some years ago, they have occa¬ 
sionally shown a spirit of ferocious hostility. Recently, however, 
it appears, a party of them came vohintaiily to Hobart Town, 
and tlie friendly reception and kind treatment they met with from 
the inhabitants may be the means of restoring confidence. From 
all accounts they appear to be a degree lower in the scale of 
humanity than those even of Port Jackson; and so far differ from 
them in their persons as to have woolly hair, which in the other is 
wiiy. They have not the art of taking fish either by the net or the 
hook; and tbe rude bark canoe is entirely unknow'n to them, a 
clumsy and ill-constructed raft serving them to cross a river or 
sheet of walbr. They have spears of wood, and not of bulrush 
pointed with wood, as in New South Wales, in using which they 
grasp the centre but, having no womera or throwing stick, they 

neither 
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bejtlier throw dieia so far, nor so dexterously, as the natives of 
the sister-colony. 

When Botany Bay was first established as a^penal settlement 
thirty-seven years ago, we believe it never entered rate the con¬ 
templation of those who recommended the mcastniSy that such a 
population and such a state of society^ as now exist in the two 
colonies, could have been created within the first hundred years ^ 
Yet in a single generation we find the wilderness converted into 
the finest gaidens, orchards and com-fields, and those lonely spots 
where a few straggling, half-famished and naked savages might 
be seen prowling about in search of sustenance to preserve a mi¬ 
serable existence, are now covered with towns, villages and de¬ 
tached farm-houses, 'riie town of Sydney haslSOO houses, and 
7,(XX) inhabitants; and such is the demand for land and new build¬ 
ings, that the former in many places is stated to be worth ^lOOO 
an acre; and that houses let for from oTlOO to£500 b, year. No¬ 
thing can be more delightful than the commanding situation of 
this capital of the Australian world. Its noble harbour, with 
its * hundred coves/ i-apable of containing all the shipping in the 
world, its warehouses, and its quays, and the number of ships 
which ^isit it, gi\e to at the appearance and the bustle of an 
hinglish seaport. It has two churehes, two Wesleyan chapels, and 
a Homan Catholic chapel; an excellent market, held three days 
in the w'eek, in a large oblong square, with commodious public 
stores for the reception of unsold goods; in return for which 
triHiiig dues are le\ied, amounting in the year 1817 to £\30; and 
ill 18*22 to This market is well supplied with grain, ve¬ 

getables, poultry, butter, eggs, and fruit, but some of them sold 
at higher rates than might be expected. 

' By llic late accounts of the colony, w^hich reach down to the latter 
end of last year, (182^0 which was a year of remarkable abundance, it 
appears that good nuittoii, beef, and pork were to be had from the 
buldier from Ud. to 8d. per lb.; that ivhcat was selling in the market at 
4s. 7d. per bushel; oats at 2s. 9d.; barley at 3s.; luaize at 2s. 6d.; 
potatoes at 8s per cwt.; fowls at 2s. 9d. per couple; eggs at Is. 9d. 
per dozen; butter at 2s. 3t/. per lb.; cheese at Is. 3d. per lb. The 

E rice of the best wheaten bread was fixed by the assize at for the 
laf weighing 21bs.'— IVcnfivorfh, vol. i- p. 450. 

A chartered bank is established at Sydney, which has shared 
dividends among the proprietors of 12 to 15 per cent., and there 
is also a saving bank, instituted by Governor Macquarie. They 
have ' the Australian Magazine/ ' the Australian Newipaper/ and 
* the Sydney Gazette.* They have also a Philosophic^, an Agri¬ 
cultural, and a Horticultural Society. Neither has the religious 
and moral education of adults nor of the children of the poor 
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been neglected. They have various schools for both sexes^ siip- 
]>oi'ted from the jiublic revenue of the colony; besides Siiiidiiy 
Schools for the gratuitous instruction of the poor : of which the 
Wcsieyaus alone have live, attended by thn^e or four hundred 
childieu. They have private Keminarics for the more opulent 
classes, two of which are kepi b\ clergvnicn of the establislu'd 
church; and tliei-e are several schools in Sidney for tlie board and 
education of young ladies. 

On tlie banks of a fresh water stream at the bend of i’ort Jackson 
harbour, we liiid tlie town of Paramatta with a population of 
1500 souls, having its eluirch and ebaiiels, its goviTiiment bouse, 
orphan house, hospital, manui'aetorv of <*oai'se cloth, (in wliieit 
about Ilk) luiriily h'liiale comiets aie ein]>lo\e(l,) besides other 
substantial buildiiiL^s, and among tluaii two iuiis, where, it is said, 
all the comfort and arconiniodatioiis, that are met with iii similar 
establishiucnts in Llnglaiid, are to he found. It has its two half 
yearly fairs, for the sale of cattle aiul other stock- It has, be¬ 
sides, an institution which rcfl<*<’tN the greatest credit on its 
founder, the late Governor JManjuarie—a school for the educa¬ 
tion and I'ivilixution of the ahojigines of the eomitry. Its success 
may ho doubtful, hut the iritiMitiou is so piaisew'orthy, that it 
W'ould be well to continue it in spite of some trilling circiini- 
slaiiccs, of a discouraging intiire, which happen to all iiew' iiisti- 
tutions. it appears, by the latest accounts fioin S 3 dney, tliut 
not less than 4(>() iiali\es attended and were feasted at the late 
Paramatta fair. 

The town of Windsor, on the ri\(T llawkc'shury, is also in nil 
improving condition, w'itli its population of 8(K) or fKX) souls; 
and New'castlc, on tlie Coal river, with a larger population, 
and a neat church, is likely, at no great length of time, to lie- 
come a valuable settlement on account of its coal, its sluOI-liiiu^ 
and good timber, cliicdy cedar and rose-wood. HiU the lloiiiish- 
ing condition of the towns is not tiu' criterion by which we nw 
to judge of the prosperity of the colon); we must look to the 
state of the fariiis, the ]>rogress of agiieuUure, and the rapid in¬ 
crease of the flocks and herds, before \\c <'au duly appreciate the 
resoiinvs and the wealth of the colony. '^Flic wool alone is of in-, 
iinite imjiortance, being of a staple equal to any and .su|>erior to 
most of tlie samples brouglit to muikel. The cattle of the co¬ 
lonists will produce them hides and tallow in abundance; be¬ 
sides wheat, barley, rye anil oats, they have tlu' iinest and never 
failing crops of maize; the vine lIounshc'< in tlie southern, and 
sugar, coffee, and all the tropical fruits may he raised in the nor¬ 
thern settlenientH, In short, every vcgcUihlc jmxiuct, from the^ 
pine-apple to the jiotatoc, may be ohlained in tliis single colony. 

IMie 
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Tlic {>ro};ress of civilization and improvement has hct^n still 
more rapid on the little island of Vm Diemen* though lifieen 
}’ears later in its ooiiiiueucement* and though the original colo¬ 
nists were the re-^con\ict(>d felons tliut had been banislird to 
Norfolk isluiuij who wcie siilif}e«|iieiifly recruited with convicts 
of the very worst descri}>tioii. But its tine cliuiate* its beautiful 
ap])t'aranco^ its rivcis and niaginticeiit harbours* soon procured 
fr»r it the prefeionce of voluntai v enii»raiitK, w'hich was strength¬ 
ened by a striking reseinbluure of man} of its features to Givat 
Urituiu. lletwcon the }i‘ars 181H and IS'iO, the population and 
produce were nearly (Undih^ti. Ln the latter year uloiie l,()(iOfree 
selllers arrived. Tin* niiinberof convicts at this time was 3,477* 
of which 3,107 wcie nu^i, and 370 women; aiidtlie total popula- 
lion ainonntcd to (>,178 souls. In lHl21*the population had in¬ 
creased to 7f 18.3, of whicli were free persons* and 

convicts; since that lime .3()() lespectablc fauiilicH have emigrated 
to this island; and an additional nuinl>er of convicts have been 
sent thither* so that the po]>ulatioii at this inoiiieiit cannot be far 
short of rJ*0(K) souls. In the year 18*21, (since v\hich we believe 
tliere have been 110 returns*) tlie amount of live stock in liic 
colony was 170*3!)I sbeep, and 34,7{)0 head of lioviied cattle; 
ami the value of the annual pnuluce was estimaled atef'-34,{)7''>* 
of v\liicli was <‘\poited to the aniouiil of about X(>o,()(H); and 
of thi.s sum moie than balf was for the siij>ply, chiefly in grain* 
of the sistej-colony cd'Nevv South W^ales. In lIobartTown* the 
miinher of houses weie (lOO, containing 3,o()() iuliahitants, and 
new buildings are lising u]> eveiyday : yi'l rents, in the two capi¬ 
tals at least, aie higli, being from .^'(>0 to ^X'*»()(> a year* for a single 
hou;se. At the oilier c xtreinity of the island is Launceston* con¬ 
taining about 1^.30 houses and 1**2(H> inhabitants. It stands upon 
the river Tamar* as J lobait '^Fow u does upon the Derwent, both of 
them magnificent rivers* teiiniiiatiiig in bays and harbours* the 
latter not excelled in tlu' world be.sides. George' 'J^own has also 
been recently established on the hanks of the Tamar, us a place of 
secondary banishment, and has a mamifactory of cloth, &c- for the 
employment of femah' <'onvicts. it couluins about ()(X)iuliahitants. 
Here, too, as in New South Wales, clniicbes, ('Impels andsi'bools* 
have been erected and ('iidovved; and banks, markets, and otlu'r 
conveiiieiici's* quite eipiul to those of the sis|(*r-colony- 

In point of fact there is very little choice bc'lweeu the two 
colonies; that of Van Diemen, having on an avi'ruge a lower tem¬ 
perature of about ten degrees, assimilates more nearly witli Lng- 
laiui in its climate and productions. F'oituiintcly die settlers, 
or the leading men at least, seem best pleased each with their 
owu island. A discussion on their lelative superiority by the Pre¬ 
sidents 
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sidenta of the respective Agricultural Societies somewhat amused 
us. He of New South Wales t^onstedof the superior advantages 
of that colon; in water* in cUm^* and in unbonded extent* to 
say nothing ^ Van Diemen’s land being twenty years behind in 
civilization. To which the other answers* by denying the truth of 
tlie first position* as to water; and by asserting that* as to climate* 
Van Diemen’s land has undoubtedly the advantage* its summer 
heat being as 70 to 90 of New South Wales* and the winters never 
severe; he admits* indeed* that tliey have no tropical fruits* but 
says, on the otlier hand, that they ha\e all tlie fruits and vegetables 
of the mother-countr}'* and may therefore well afford to resign the 
orange and tlie citron* wlien their potatoes and grain, in siiii- 
stance* produce and quality, are beyond coin)>arison superior to 
those which New South Wales produces; and if the wool be at 
present inferior* in respect t>i wliicli artich* the elder colony 
boasts so much* the experiment is only in its infancy in Van Die- 
men’s land* but tliere is no reason to doubt that the elininte is 
equally favourable for the breed of fine woolled sheep. To llic 
assertion of superior civilization* the President obseiTes* that, till 
eight years ago* no vessel was permitted to enter the ports of Van 
Diemen’s laud* nor any thing to be imported* but by way of Port 
Jackson; that thence also were receiviHl her refuse treble-con¬ 
victed felous* out of whom* as might be expected* bands of robb(*rs 
were fonned* who* under the name of bush-rangers* for years desi^ 
lated the colony; but tliat these depredators have now been happily 
destroyed* and that, witli the occasional exception of a few sheep 
being stolen from the solitary farms* w'here the docks stray over a 
wide extent pf country* persons and property arc perfectly safe in 
eveiyr settled part of Van Diemen’s land. It is almost superduous 
to add that both these colonies are purely English; that all the feel¬ 
ings and habits of tlie settlers* their religious* moral and ecoiic- 
institutions* are modelled on those of the inother-couiitr) ; 
that their sports and recreations* their fairs and their cattle-shows* 
their balls* assemblies and races differ only in degree from those 
which they left behind. Even iii tlieir hunting and shooting tliey 
are not satisfied without an English pack of hounds and English 
game. In this last refinement Van Diemen’s land appears to take 
the lead; for*not contented with hunting emus* kangaroos and 
bandicout rats* and shooting quails* snipes* pigeons* plovers* cur¬ 
lews ground-parrots* an association has been fonned to intro¬ 
duce from England deer* hares* pheasants* grouse and partridges; 
Vhjeh will of course be followed by an enactment for the preser¬ 
vation of game on Van Diemetrs land* It appears also that the 
conveniences* refinements and luxuries of life arc by no means lost 
sight of. Hqbart Town* like London* is watered by pipes. It 
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huM not only it3 bai^ and ita ball-rooms^ but can already boast of 
about sixteen breweries and distilleries; various manufactories of 
clothing and other arricles of dmnestic use; and its citizens are 
enlightened by the * Tasmanian Gazette’ and * Launceston Ad¬ 
vertiser/ 

The separate government and jurisdiction which has lately been 
given to Vail Diemen’s land will put an end, it is to be ho|»ed, to 
any little jealousy that might exist between the two colonies, and 
at the same time be the means of allaying those squabbles and 
contentions for place and precedence which occupy so large a 
space ill the first voluminous Itepurt of Mr. Bigge. 

That a spirit of party, that feuds and animosities should exist 
ill all their violence among a people composed of such materials 
as that of Australia, was to be expected; the wonder is that they 
have amalgamated so well. P^or some time there were but two 
classes—the civil and military ollicers, and the convicts,—between 
whom the line of distinction was so broadly drawn, as never to be 
passed; the leading, and indeed tlie only principles of government, 
M'ere necessarily command and obedience; but in the course of 
a few years, in addition to die voluntary settlers, a third class 
sprung up, composed of convicts who had become free by the ex¬ 
piration of tlie time for which they had been sentenced, and of 
such as had been made so by pardon. They were distinguished 
by the appellation of' emancipists/ a name by which they are still 
known, m coiitradistinction to the voluntary emigrants. Till tiie 
time of Governor Macquarie, these people, though they had be¬ 
come important by their numbers, and more so by their reformed 
habits and propeity, still (xissessed little or no visible influence in 
society; they were looked upon as a degraded class; but as diey 
had either paid the penalty of the law, or received a full pardon for 
their ofieiices, this uflicer thought it but just that they should be 
rescued from the state of degradation in which he found them; he 
therefore laid down a rule, on which he acted, * that it was good 
policy to restore the deserving emancipist to that rank in society, 
which he had occupied previously to his conviction.’ It will readily 
be supposed that me encouragement thus given to the emancipists 
only served, in the first instance, to widen the separation between 
them and the aristocratic party, or ' vile faction,’ as Mr. Wentworfli 
calls all those, whether free settlers orfiinctionuries, who resisted the 
governor’s plan, and whose ' unrelenting and systematic hostility’ 
was soon directed against that officer himself and his government. 
To ascertain the true state of the coloiiy,and to tranquillize the con¬ 
flicting parties, Mr. Bigge was sent out, anned witli full powers as 
King’s commissioner, to inquire into and report on all grievances, 
that might be brought mfore him. He sanctioned, rather un¬ 
fortunately 
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forluliately as ihink^ a directly opposite line of conduct to that 
whiclt had keen pursued by Governor Mactiuarie; not, hoM'cvt*r, 
by any means to die extent 'which Mr. Wentworth has been 
pleased to impute to hini» who charges him, * instead of healing 
those Mounds, and tho^e auiinositio, which Imvc so long 

distracted this unhappy connnuiiity/ with sowing,' with a prodigal 
hand, the seeds of luwv, and still more iiiM^teiate dissensions, in¬ 
stead, adds this waiter, of contiiiing his rcj)oiltopiihhc ohjecls and 
public interests, he has polluted <*\t‘iy j>age of it with ])ri\ate scan¬ 
dal and vituperation, as if lliese had been the e\( liisive ends of his 
appointment.’ ithont attempting to exculpate ^Ir. Jligge from 
the charge of enteiing into a too iniiuiU* detail of ])ii\ate trans¬ 
actions, wc must sa\ tliathe hud a most arduous and delicate task 
to perform, mid au' far from thinking that he has nuTiled the 
abusive and upprobiions tetniswhhh fliis voting man has lavished 
upon him—siieli as ' boob> eoinmissioiiei / one who ' raked to-* 
getlier all llio dirt and filtli, all the scundnl, cahimiiies and lies 
that were ever eiiculated in iheeoloin-' 'That Mr. Wenlwoith 
should espouse the cause of the tinaiicipists is natiiial enough, 
and we are fai fiom M-.nuin^ him foi il; but vonlh and folly only 
run make him suppose that the abusive and srniiilous language 
vrhich runs tinoughout hi*- honk, wheievt i tins ]uut of the subjeit 
occurs, adds unv siiengtli to liis aigmuents in favour of one parly 
or against the othei. I'he following statement which he has given, 
if fouiidod on facts, dt moiistiatci tlie pislice of leinovhig anv legal 
disabiliths fioin tint < lass wliose laiiso he e-spouses, more foicibly 
than all his opjnobiioii^ epithets on the opposite paitv. 

^ From a census taken by «oiik' f)f flie lea ling nieti among the peti¬ 
tioners with the giCiLtcst raie and aciuiafv* it apiKiiis that the emanci¬ 
pists in that ycai niiiounled to /.riot), and their diihlicii to a,8*5.9 ^ 
while the number ot vohmtaiy cinigi.iiits vulo only IjoaS, and their 
children 87 H. It appears too tioni llie snne docuiiieni, that the pro- 

S , whether nal or jtcrsoiial, held hy the two classes was pretty 
y hi relative jiiopoitioii to (hen i\specti\e iiiiiiiheis , the emanci¬ 
pists possessing 20,Oi;S acres oi land in cultivation, acres in 

pasture, 1,200 houses in towns, d2,0bH licail of horned cattle, 174,179 
sheep, 2,4iri hoises and swine, la colonial vtsscls of vaiious bur¬ 

dens, and capital invested in ioioign tiade, ainl dunicstic, to the amount 
of X‘l-*d),000-—while, on the othei liaiul, (he cinigmnfb possessed 
only at tliat time 10,7-17 acres of land in (ultivation, 198,309, acres in 
pnsturi', 300 houses in ton ns, 28,182 lu ad of Iiorned cattle, 87,391 
sheep, l,aa3 hoises and0,304 swine,Hcoloiii.il vessels,andcapitidinvested 
in trade and commerce, to the aiuonnt of -1*100,000 : the estimated ag¬ 
gregate value of the properly of every description ))osscsscd by the eman¬ 
cipist Colonists aiiiounting to £1,123,000 and that of the emigrant 
C'olonists to 130, leaving an excess in favour of llic former of 

X097,lt>l.'—/IV/z/uo/M, vol, i. p. 414. 
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Th42 vast iiuiM^rtancc of the omanripists to the colony appears 
olivious enough from this statement; hut why should Mr. Went¬ 
worth do the very thing of which he accuses Commissioner Uiggo; 
at tlie same moment too in which ho admits that ^ already is the 
equality of every free colonist^ A\lu'thci cuiignuit or emancipist, 
distinctly recognixed by that clause of the act passed in 18^23, 
which regulates the trial hy jui)' t If not kept up by that spirit 
which appears in his book, the di'^tinction of the two classes will 
probably soon cease; and the desceiidunls of the voluntary emi¬ 
grant ami the convict will not despise nor cuteitain antipathies 
against each other, as is said to hu\e been the case in tlic early 
periods of some of the Noith ^Xincricai] settleinents. 

lint thcie is uiiollier and a gieater e\il beseltiiig these colonies, 
which will require a longer time to correct; we allude to the 
eiionnous disproportion that exists between tlie male and female 
part of the popiilutioii. 

* The young men arc almost invariably temperate, chaste, frugal, and 
laborious; and if unbuppily this charnclcr be not gencnilly ajiplicable 
to tlic native-born females, tliis c\eej)lion on their pai*t is to be traced 
nut to any innutc depruAity, but to that \ .ist aiul alarming dibpmportioii 
wliich exists l)ctwcen tlie sexes; tlio imiuber of males being to the num¬ 
ber of females nearly as loiirto one. Iliiue it happens, that the instant 
a young wuniaii arii\is .it the age of n* iliiiity, and often, indeed, long 
before, she i'i beset nitb all tin- aits, and played iipiai nitli all the artil¬ 
lery of seduction ; and being, ptili.ips, midcr the loof of a mother, her¬ 
self not wholly vecl.iinied from (he \icir}n-« practices of her youth, and 
thus the insidious nndenniner of In r daughter's chastity, what wonder 
that the poor ghl at kngtb gi\es nay, and that ijer ufter-hfe continues 
an uninterrupted scene of riot and clebmicheryV— U\/Uuvrthf \oh i, 
p. 3G4. 


Wc might hcie n^k Mr, Wintwoilli who these artillery men of 
seduction are, ^iuce he tells us that lb*' yoto/g men are almost 
iuvariaiilj/ chaste—Inil let il pass. 'Die dispiojioilion among the 
convicts is much gieatei lliaii that stated ubo\e,tlie iiiiinbcrofincJi 
ill 1821 was no less than V ii to one woman, and since that period the 
inequality has iicaih doubled. Mr. \\Viitwurth is disposed to thiiik 
that it arises from ihedisiiiciiiialioii of oui go\crnment to transport 
female ofl'endirs, since tin* gcmcral intMuliiction of sonielhiug like 
the poiiiteiitiai \ s\s1em into hmgland; and moiepaiticularly since 
Mrs. Fiy unrhntt^ok the inunageiiieiil of iht* female prisoners in 
Ncw'gate. Now the fail is, that a whole <aigo of Mrs. Fry’s 
comerts w^ere shippc‘d oil’ foi the ciilMn>, wiio, in spite of all the 
care which had been taken with theni, lui|q>ened to tiuii out more 
refractory' and abamhmeil than any which had bcfoic been traiis- 
])oitcd. But oven women such as llitse uic much belter dis- 
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BlaMiConc Goal wad Pdoileatlyuy^ flw arectioa of which, for itue accom¬ 
modation of 450 pt^MKsrs, ^withitandtng the uttnciBt attention to 
eounoinyf and dni^ipty of style, cost 192,0d0/., would have cost the 
farther sum of 8,Sfili,640/., making a total, for penitentiaries, of 
10,309,86 l/.,'sterBng/—^vol. ii. p. 164. 

Besides, he argues, and wc tliink fairly enough, that the labour 
performed in New South Wales is much more valuable than 
that of prisoners iii hulks or pciiitcutiarics; that, in fact, the em¬ 
ployment pf convicts at home, where there is a superabundance 
of free labourers, is of no benctit whatever to the country, but, 
on xbe contrary, a serious evil, as it must throw out of employ¬ 
ment an equal number of free labourers, who will come on the 
poor’s rate for subsistence; that allowing, however, the labour 
of convicts in hulks and penitentiaries to be of all the value that 
Ae favourers of the system may be pleased to make it, its 
amount is a mere trifle in comparisfui with that of New South 

Woles. 

* That colony is certainly the fntit of the convicts' labour. It now 
contains h population of more than 40,000 souU, who occupy upwards 
of 700,000 acres of land, and |kisscs*) upwards of 5,000 horses, 120,000 
bead of horned cattle, and 350,000 sheep; it contains five thriving 
towns, and several villa;;es; it consumes Hritish manufactures annually 
of the value of 350,000/; its exports amount to 100,000/. per aiimini; 
it empkqilll upwards of 10,000 tons of sliippiiig, and yields a colonial 
fcvmne cf more than 50,000/. a year: whereas if the same convicts 
had been kept in Kurland, cither in hulks, ]ie]Htentiaries, or any other 
belter eysteni of correction, and employment, their labour, instead of 
being productive and valuable, would have been in itself of very little 
value, nud, as coming in competition with free and uiiconvictcd labour, 
would have creuted a far greater expense in the shape of poors-rates, 
for the subsistence pf those whoui it would have thrown out of employ¬ 
ment, than any possible saving that would have been derived from it. 
The convict iu Kngland, so far as his labour is concerned, becomes 
a competitor with the free labourer; tlie convict of New South Wides 
beopmei not a competitor with, but an employer of the free labourer of 
KuglaiMi, to the full extent of the expense of bis, the convict's, main¬ 
tenance : because all the money expended in New South Wales has been, 
directly or indirectly, expended in the purchase and consumption of 
British manufactures.’—vol. ii, p. 155, 156. 

Another most important advantage is secured by sending the 
convicts to New South Wales. There the culprit has the chance 
of becoming an honest and useful citizen; and that these chances 
are equal in his favour is evident from the fact, that * one half the 
number of persons transported to New South Wales, up^ to 
1815, had, in 1821, become free, and were heads of families, 
bouseliolders and settlers.' But it is impossible, or very nearly 
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so, tlmt, in tbs wmsenc stalsi of tint IttlMittviiig fiopultftibn of Eng¬ 
land, conticto dMofasfgod fitHn bulks tnd p^teMbHries can, how« 
ever reformed they may appear to be, continue kiMiest. ^ How 
can a man,* asks mn writer, stating hts howeiw St littTe too 
Strongly, * coming out of a hulk or peiiiteiitiiuy, wi^ tiecessarilj 
a tainted character, claim honest employment and subsistence in 
B country, where men of untainted character and the most sober 
and industrious habits cannot, with all their efforts, obtain em* 
ployment to subsist by V o 

We remember, not many years ago, a good deal of pseudo^ 
philanthropy, if we may use such a term, in parlianMsnt and out 
of it, on the hardship and cruelty of not accommodating the con¬ 
victs of New South Wales with a passage home at the eapi« 
ration of their servitude. The facts above stated show the value 
of such complaints, and continii us in the justness of the opiniou 
expressed by the writer above mentioned, 'that the very circuoi* 
stance of the difficulty of the convicts returning aftelr the «mi 
of transportation expires, is the peculiar advantage of trans* 
portation.' 

Some sensible observations are made in these letters as to the 
mode of distributing and employing the convicts. He recommends 
the local government to remove them as far from the towns as poB« 
sible, to be employed by those settlers who are engaged ill agri<^ 
culture and grazing. ' The convict assigned to the Settler is 
compelled to continual labour; he is out of the way of evil 
example; he cannot indulge in habits of idleness, dissipation or 
theft; he gradually acquires habits of industry and sobriety; his 
labour is turned to profitable account; and the government is 
entirely relieved from the expense of his subsistence.* The diffi* 
cuity is, that there are not settlers sufficient to give employment 
to all the convicts, wlio in 1823 probably exceeded ten thousand* 
Upon this he observes that the most advantageous way would 
be to employ them in clearing and preparing farms for emigrants; 
that is to say, felling and bumiug limber, fencing in the ground, 
building huts and sheds; and as emigration is likely to take |dace 
on a great scale as soon as the capital of the two Australkni 
companies shall be brought into operation, wc do think that aa 
many convicts as can be spared might be employed with great 
advantage in this manner, by which a whole year would be gained 
to the new settleis. If something of this kind be not done, the 
increasing number of convicts, as appears from the following 
abstract, must be an enormous expense to the government and 
a dead weight upon the colony. 

' At the colonial muster, nr census, of 1821, the number of male con- 
victo wsb found to be 16,210; of those there were distributed among and 
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employed by the coloBiete in cw$ry ivtey,6j927>jBad 1^78 held tlckeU of 
leave/' leaviag at the disposal of the government 7«905 labourers. Since 
that pei'iody upwards of 3^300 male convicts have been sent out, and there 
arc now tbeiefore upwarik of ,10,000 crown lubourers, who really are, 
in a lueasnreji in want of employment, in the colony. It is to be observed 
that the govemiucnt has to feed, clothe, and lodge all the convicts not 
distributed among the colonists. Now if those 10,000 crown labourers, 
or even a part of them, were employed in clearing and fencing farms, 
and erecting bouses on them, they would clear and fence a sufficient 
qu&ntity d#land every year, for several thousand farms, and besides erect 
a boose on each farm.'—vol. ii. p. 230, 231. 

then shown, b\ a detailed estimate, that the labour of 
prepanng a farm of thirty acres, fciu'cd with a tlireo-rail fence, oiu^ 
acre cleared for a garden, and live for agricultural cultivation, m itli 
a'cot-house twenty-four feet long, twelve feet wide, and eight feci 
high, weather-boaided and shingled, could be completed by one 
convict in one year at an expense, including the nrateiials,of <£19. 
This being the case, it is furtlier sluiwii, by a luiinbcr of detailed 
estimates, what an advantage it w'ould be to the labouring poor of 
England and Ireland, and wliut a relief to the parishes, if 3,(KX) 
families should anniiully emigrate from each of the two countries 
to New South Wales, for the ri^ceptioii of whom 10,00() such 
iurms as above-mentioned could be prepan^d by the convicts 
already l^erc, and to whom, it is supposed, the government have no 
means of giving profitable employment. This is a point worthy 
at least of serious consideration: for we are satisfied, that tlic 
Australian colonies are, of all others, those in which paiipi'r emi¬ 
grants can be settled with the least e\)>eu8e to the public, and 
with the greatest advantage to themselves. 

Mr. Curr, whose account of Van Diemen’s Land w'c have 
placed among others at the head of our ]):ipei, is anxious that 
the English farmer should not be misled when he reads of Aus¬ 
tralian farms and funn-liouses. 

* The cottage/ says he, ' is nsually built of soils, logs, or mud, and 
thatched with straw; a few logs laid together in tlic style of the Auicrican 
fence perhaps compose a pig-sty: and an ojicn detached yard of the same 
malcrinls serves to contain the working cattle. 

' These arc, in a majority of cases, Uic only features of a farm-house in 
Van Diemen’s Land, unless, indeed, wc think pro]H‘r to add the disgust¬ 
ing appearance of wool, bones, sheep-skins, wasted nianurc, and the 
confused heaps of ploughs, harrows, carts, fim-wood, and water-casks, 
with a few quarters of mutton or kangaroo hanging on a neighbouring 
tree, and a iiumennis tribe of dog** and idlers j the former barking, the 
latter lounging about. Evciy tiling betokens waste and disorder, the total 
absence of industry and ecunoiuy. As to the thrifty mistress of the 
house, her place is too frequently supplied (among the lower classes iii 
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{ lariicular) by a being of a different nature, geneiolly a convicf, or one 
ree by the expiration df her tferm of transportation. In respect lo the 
dairy and poultty, the latter are indeed generally to be met with ; but 
the possessor of a hundred head of cattle often cannot command tniik to 
his tea.*—p. 14, 15. 

We should regret, as niiioli as Mr. Curr, the dissemination of 
any false or oxaggiTaU'd iiotioii.s on this hiihjeci, hut this account 
of the fanii-liousc, &c. is so far from heing gnierally true, that 
he himself admits, in aiiolher place, (p. 3J,) that * many farms would 
do credit, iiie\er) iuslaiice, to the best agiicultuial districts hi 
Euglmid/ Ami in casts, which the pictuie realh resembles, all 
that can be said, is, that if the fauuer cluiscs to live amidst filth 
and gaibage; if he sutlers his cuttle to run wild o\er the plains, as 
in South Amciica, and the caKesto «*iKk thiir mothers, until they 
bear cubes thcmscKes, (at tiie age ofciglitien months,) instead of 
taking the troulde to milk tlicni for the dairy—if he eunfiiics liis 
slieep in hot yaids in summer, and in diil and dung in wiiiter^ 
it is iieitlicr tlic fault of llu soil nor the climate, but of tliut 
s]u\eiily indolence wiiich seeks notliiiig bc'yuud the gratification 
of the appetite by gioss feeding. These aie not the necessary 
e\ils of a new settleuieut; they aie not e\ils which a sensible, clean, 
and indiistiioLis family need feai. ^riiat something better might 
be obtuiiu^d is evidt^iifly tiie ojtiuioii of Mr. Curr himself, lu an 
e\cursi(ui from llr>l)url town, he says, 

* Passing over these beautiful tracts, tlic most ciicliauting views, the 
brightest verdure, and the givatcst tertility, coiubiue to delight the eye 
and to invite the liushandnian. It has often been to me a sulnect of 
regret, that I could not take up my final residence u])on it; anef I have 
often reflected, (1 had almost said, exclaimed,) How happy might I be 
here In the bosom of niy fainily, the possessor of all the acres my eye 
beholds; my flocks and herds grazing around me, and depending on them 
alone for subsistence :—far aLo\c want,—perhaps in affluence, and sure 
at last of leaving an independence to my children ! Such will often he 
the exclamation of the traveller, as be roams over these plains in search 
of a spot on which to fix himself.'—p. 28 —29, 

Of sucii a country as this, a better race of settlers, witli more or¬ 
derly and industrious habits thuii the emancipated convicts, would 
soon change the aspect, im])rovc die breed of sheep and horned 
cattle, and produce plenty, wdth all the comforts and conveniences 
of life. There is nef apprehension for many years to come, espe¬ 
cially ill New South Wales, of overstocking the country with 
population; ' I have made an estimate’ (says the able writer of 
die * letters’) 

' of the quantity of good land, fit foi* ngriciiltural purposes, ific growth 
of grain, hemp, flax, and tobacco, contained in the line of country ex¬ 
plored by Mr. Surveyor-General iJxlcy, in his expeditions into tlic inte- 
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rior, in the yeart 1817 and I 8 I 81 and the roBiilt is> that U Some a •quare 
area of 250 miles eveyy way« 09 * 02»50Q square iniks» aud 40,000,000 
acres, and coDtaiiis» at least, ten miliion acres of land upon the banks of 
nvers and streams^ watered, rich, fertile, and valuable for all pur* 
poses of grazing, cultivation, and settlement, and capable of produWiig, 
in the greatest imundancc, wliCAt, barley, oats, Indian com, tooacco, flax 
and hemp, and of tearing and feeding homed cattle, liorscs, and fine 
u'oolted sbeep without number. A country certainly sufficient. In point 
of extent and fertility of soil, for the n^a'pliou of all the redundant popu¬ 
lation of Great Briuiin an<l Ireland .'—iViniwrtiy vol. ii. p. 229. 

The soil, too, is admirable, especially in the vicinity of the 
rivers, and found so productive, as to yield abundant crops of 
wheat, maize and barley, in some places for thirty, and in others 
for twenty and iiftccii siicce 8 si\c years without manure and with¬ 
out rest; and, what is not of less iiiiportunce, the climate is most 
desirable, without that scorching heat which renders the bmro- 
pean unfit for toil, or those frosts and snows wiiieh defy all agri¬ 
cultural labour for li\c or six mouths in the year; tlie tracts too 
to which wc allude are free from those swamps and morasses, 
which engender fevers to debilitate and destroy the human frame. 

* The first requisite in any countiy, and more especially in a new 
^lony, is a good climate. In this p'lrticidar. New South Wales, in 
which I alw'ays include X^in Diemen’s Dand, is in no respect inferif»r to 
any other countiy In the w’orld. Wc have now’ had the oxpcrii'iH*c or 
five-and-tbirty years, and it ser\es to show% not only that the eliiiiatc is 
most congenial to the human constitution in preseriiing health, but that 
old and unhealthy persons have recovered and preserved a state of health 
fidcloaa to be found in other countries. It is a well ascertained fact that 
iuflaunnalory and febrile diseases have not hitherto been obscrvinl in New 
Bouth Wales. There is no trace to be found oi the disesuses that prevail 
iu the back woods of America. And as to those fatal rliseascs of ebil- 
dren, small-pox, measles and hnoping-cougb, not one single case has 
been known to exist. The climate is equally favourable for all domestic 
onimak. Homed rattle, horses, sheep, swine, and every doscriptioB of 
poultry, tkaive and multiply to a degree I believe seldom knowu, cer¬ 
tainly never exceeded elsewhere. In short, with respect to clituatc* there 
is not a healthier or finer in the world, for man or beast, than that of 
^cw 9outh Wales.’— ircntuortlt, vol ji. p. 327- 

0 ^ a ipeview of what has beeu done by convicts, both for the 
oolouy and lliemaelveB, the success of iudustvious fumilies of 
voluntary emigrants cgii, we thiqki be 190 Imgcr doubtful; and 
4 will become a question for serious consideration, bow far it 
may be advisable for parishes to be at the expense of the trans¬ 
port of a certain nnniIxT of those families which are annually 
relicM'd by the poor lates, lo New South Wales and Van 
Dienveu's Land- The writer of the letters to Mr- Peel proposes 

to 
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to send out nnnually five thousand families^ consisting of twentj- 
five thousand souls, for whose recefition the convicts can with 
ease prepare five thousand' habitations and fimns; that for each 
family of five persons a roiilribution of £lKi a year should be 
paid to the cniigraiiuii fund from the poor’s rate, for foui teeii 
years, and that the miiiiial rent to be paid by each emigrant settler 
sliull also be a£lO a year, to cunimoiice the third year of his set- 
tleinent, when it is concluded he may Mith ease aiford to pay so 
much. W e cannot follow him ihrongh all llie estimates by wliich 
he arrives at his coiirlusions, but the result is that a permanent 
reduction and relief would be aflurded in the pai ish rates of ,£30 
a year, on an average, for every family of five persons*subsisted 
wholly or in part by the poor’s rate, ^^'e see but one objection to 
this sdieiuc. 'J'lie emigration contemplated can only be volun¬ 
tary; ill crowded maiiulacliiriiig parishes there might perhaps be 
no insuperable difiicult> in pruciiiiug emigrants—these, however, 
would be the least useful class of persons for the purpose in view. 
l)ut in agricultuial parlshch, in which the love of the native soil 
has all its primitive hold on the aiicetions, and where tlio idea of 
trun8}>ortaLiau to Botany Bay as a piinishiiieut is still regardc'd 
with salutary hoiror, we doubt exceedingly whctlicr families of the 
class alluded tOi tliat, is subsisted wlioll) or in part hy ike poor’s 
rate, would be found in any considerable number willing to avail 
themselves of the advantages held out to tliem. These persons 
look to the poor’s rate as a source of siip)K)rt legally their own, 
and would listen with great distrust and jealousy to any proposi¬ 
tion coming from the overseers, calcuhited to relieve the rate, as 
they would think, at tlicir expense. 

lf» how^ever, as is prohal)le,a committee of the House of Com¬ 
mons, in the next bcssion, shall be apjvointed to examine into the 
question of emigration from tiu* United Kingdom, and from Ire¬ 
land in particular, wc would slrongl} recomiiiciid to its particular 
attention the tlircc letters from which we have made extracts; and 
if the documents therein rcferivd to, aiui the estimates grounded 
upon them be correct, wo c^annot help subscribing to the follow¬ 
ing conclubiou, strongly as it is expressed. 

* If the Irish land proprietors, from any ill-grounded fears of the mis¬ 
chief of poor's rate, will not agree to tlie adoption of some such means 
for promoting the emigration of the redundant population of Ireland, 
but will be l^ing to the imperial government, or in other words to 
taxes to be levied on the people of England, (who have, certainly, no 
right to pay for the emigration, or otherwise support the redundant im¬ 
putation of Ireland,) to keep up the excessive rents and increase the 
incomes of the Irish gentry, they will give just reasons for suspecting 
that they are influcuc^ rather by motives of private and individual, 
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thoagh mUtakca interest^ than by patriotUm and humanity; and their 
increasing distresses will meet wiUi iktle cipinmiseration, as they may be 
fairly attributed to tbemsdves. If every poor family of five persons can 
be comfortably settkA in New Sontb Walcs^ at the very trifling ex¬ 
pense to the country of two pounds twelve per annum, for forijf^ 

two years, 1 think the mouths of the Irish gentry^ as to all chiinis of 
iclicf from the imperial parliament, must be siop])eu ^ and if they will 
not consent to incur so trifling an expense for such n purpose, perhaps 
it will be stud, they deserve to siifler all the iiiischiefs of n redundant, 
unemployed, starving population.'— Wentworth, vol. ii p* 286. 


Aht. III. — Voi/age Ilintorique et JJilcraire en j'Jnglelerre el cn 

Jiurope* Par Aniadee Pichot, D. M- Paris, 182^. 3 \oIs. 

8vo. 

T^OCTOR Pichot seems to be a hack translator for tlie Pari- 
sian booksellers, who Iras ihought it necessary, in the way 
of liis trade, to \isit the country whose language and inaiincrs 
lie pretends to understand; and, it must be confessed, tliat 
tile title of tramlator (little as lie knows of iMiglish) is uuicli 
better suited to him than that of (rarelU r, foi, in fact, his Irativh 
are little else than translations : and of the I j(K> pagi^s wliieh c(mi- 
pose the three volumes before us, there are not 2<X) which might 
not bave been written though the iJoclur had iit\cr quitted liii« 
entresol in the Rue des Sobers• 

We shall begiu our observations w'ith a f<'W spccimcn.s of the 
JloctoPs recipe for making a book of travels. When about to 
describe the style of the English Har, (au interesting sulijcct, and 
one on which wc should like to have the opinion of u coiii|>etciit 
foreigner,) it happens that the word Krskiue falls from his |>eii. 
Adieu in a moment to the liar and its various st\les! The doc¬ 
tor immediately sets about translating a common-place life of 
Lord Erskine after this manner: 


' Tlioma^ Er&kinc, third scin of the Earl of Iturh.an, was bom in 
Sccttland, about the year 17*^0. After acquiring the rudiments of learn¬ 
ing at Edinbnrgli, he completed his education at the University of St, 
Andrew's,' &c.—vol. ii. p. 112. 

Then follow translations of scraps of bis speeches for thirty 
pages, at the end of which the Doctor reluctantly 

* renounces the pleasure of citing other passages of an orator whose ^*n- 
genuity of discussion, whose elevation of style, and whose purity of taste, 
give his works an air entirely French^ —vol. ii. p. 148. 

The mention of Mr. Campbell fortunately enables Doctor 
Pichot to get through seventeen pages, by doing into French 
so much of Gertrude of Wyoming; a poem soothing enough 
jn the original, but an abboluto narcotic in the hands of the 

Doctor. 
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Doctor. Mr. Crabbe is a still more lucky bit, for he alTords 
thirty-two pages of traasUtion. If the Doctor goes to Drury 
Lane, he translates you the auto-biography of Mr. Kean; if ho 
happens to mention Burns, you are fortlmith generously pre¬ 
sented with his life and adventures, followed by translations at 
double length, and in prose, of 

1. The Vision. 

Q, Lines to a Mountain Daisy. 

3. Highland Mary. 

4. To Mary ill Heaven. 

,5. The Cotter’s Saturday Night, (this oeciipios hut eight pages 
of the Doctor’s Triwch,) 

f). I’lieir Groves of Sweet Myrtle, Stc- 

And tliiis is acroniplislied a * vo>age hlstori(|iic et littcraire’ 
througii Great Britain—his real travels, us far as ^an be gathered 
from his book, being neither mure nor less tlian his conveyance 
from Dover to London, and fioin London to Edinburgh,^ on 
the r(»ofs of the respective stager-coaches;—a very cnimiiodious 
and opportune position for the researches of u literary and his¬ 
torical truvidler. 

h’roni this geneial view of the objects and facilities of the 
J)octor’s iiupiirios, we proceed to the mode in which he manages 
the very few details willi which he condescends to intersperse Ins 
general plan. 

Ill the first place, this * Voyage Ilistoriquc ct Litt^raire’ is 
WTiUeii in a series of uiiiet\-ibnr letters, addressed to about 
ninety ditfireiit persons, in l^aiis. Tliere may be a dozen of 
those persons whose names have reached tlie ears of good society 
in Paris or London* but the lest are one more obscure than the 
other. Such a hegiiming does not raise our opinion of the 
Doctor’s society in liis own cuuntr}', while it excites some doubts 
as to the aiillieiiticity of the letters themselves; for^ if he bad 
really written such letters, and a<ldrcssed them as he pretends, 
his matter would have been parcelled out to ninety correspon¬ 
dents, who must have assembled together in a general council, 
and compared and adjusted each his own piece of patchwork to 
those of all his neighbours, before the Doctor's communication 
could be brought even into a shape of intelligibility. We won¬ 
dered, at first, how he could have ventured on so clumsy a 
fiction; but, on consideration, we think we discover his mo¬ 
tive. He contrives in this way to enlist ninety of the subaltern 

• Thi' last two letters give a few particuldrs of a ftirtlicr excursion made by ibe 
Doctor from Kdiiibiirgli northward ; but :lh it is iiiliinatcd llint IIua is to bo the snhjort 
of a fnturi’ volume, and as it occupies su lilllo of those, it is nut worth while to notice 
it at present. 

litterateurs 
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liitiraieur* of France in hia cuitci wlio will each feel bound in 
gralitude to say a good word for the Gomplaiaant Doctor* and 
recommend him to Ibe hodanA of PariB aaan Ats^onVo/ itaveUer^ 
and to Mr. Charles Oosseliu (liis publisher) as m iruUworihy 
tratkslatOTw 

As we do not aflTert to be well skilled in all the peculiar merits 
of l>r. Pichot's ninety friends, wc cannot sny that some of the 
topics bandied in the several letters may not have a kind of rota¬ 
tion to the supposed acquirements of the person to whom they 
arc addressed; Dr. Picliot means, no doul»t, that we slunild so 
understand it. What a compliment; then, docs he pay to tlic 
gentler sex in France, in selertiiig a ladv, Madame de Saint 
Georges, as the favoured person to whom he addresses; W'itli 
little if any circumlocution, an account of some circtiiustunces of 
no delicate uatiire, comiuoii; indeed, to all mankind, but which, 
the Doctor iiitorins his fair friend, aie \ery foolishly inatle mat¬ 
ters of mystery and concealment in England ! W e cannot venture 
l<> be more particular, but home of our readiTs will reiiiember 
Steme*8 Madame dc Uaniboiiillet, and we ran assiite tiiem that 
])r. Pichot eiitLTlains Madawe dv Saint Gearges viiih details 
quite as gross, iiitcispeised miUi some broad liiiils at iSw false 
delicacy of Englishmen and Eiighsliwoim n, mIio arc sueh fools 
as to blush at these ideas. 

'English modesty is a very capricious virgin, which proscribes from 
her language certain words which ur {nmis autm) prouoniice witlanit 
a blush m the best socutyJ —^vot. i. p. 272 . 

Wc have found it very liaid to deal with this topic, and the 
above are the only lines of the passage which we can manage t<» 
quote; btvt as showing in some degree his own taste and that of 
what he calls the best mcietif, we could not in justice overlook it 
altogether. Let us add, how'ever, that wc are persuaded, (in spite 
of Madame Ranibuuillet and J)r. Pichot,) that good society in 
France* and particularly good female society, * would blnsh/ as 
we do* at such grossness; and we imagine that poor Madame de 
Saint Georgea will be not a little dismayed at finding herself the 
decl^d patroness of this branch of the Doctor’s inquiries. 

We gladfy proceed to sonic more docent and more amusing 
specimens ^ the Doctor’s taste, judgment and learning. 

He early in his tirst volume lets us know, tliut he is alike 
skilled in architecture and Italian. He confounds the portico of 
Carlton House with the skreen: and tells us, tiiat the columns 
of the portico support nothing, but its entablature ; and that on 
one of them, an artist wrote these two Italian lines. 

' Belle Colone qui fate la ? 
lo no lo sc cu verita!'—vul. i. p. 65. 


We 
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W« liav« copied the distich lUeratim^ and if the present work 
shouldt w we rather fear^ injure the Doctor’a trade as an English 
translator, we console ourselves by thiokuig that this quotation 
cannot fail to procure him tolerable empleytnentin tfcie haliati 
line.* 

Somerset House is almost the only building in luondon which 
the Doctor admires; he has examin^ hand its destinatioii uith 
such accuracy that he can venture to coniuieiid it as very suitable 
to tlie purposes for which it is employed; fur—^besides the So¬ 
ciety of Antiquaries and the Exhibition of tlie Royal Academy, 
—the Tremurjfn the Admiraliify the Uccrelurks of and the 
War Office^ are aU, he tells us, most coininodiously disposed in 
Souieiset House; and on this he reasons with great acu¬ 
men; ‘ by thus/ he says,' cungregaliiig all its ** hautes Qfhnhih- 
tratiims^ into the same building uitli its ailists, England reveals 
the secret of the scat city of lirr public buildings/—vul. i. p. (>7. 

This summary mode of transplanting White-Hall into Somerset 
House, and then gravely iuforniing the world, that there exist 
no such edifices as the Adiiiinihy, the Treasury, or the Horse 
Guards, is certainly an easy receipt for ciealing a scarcity of 
public buildings in London. 

W^ilh a similar degiee of skill ho discusses the RritishMusffiUut, 
and seems to fancy that old ^lontagii iliuisc was Rpecially built 
fur the icccptiou of the colloctiuii viliicli hr found there, and 
thence he draws a conclusion greatly to the honour of Ercuch 
taste. 

' I cHUUoi leave the MnsaQum w^ithout observing, that the edifice itself 
is an homage paid to the superiority of French art, since it was the 
work of Puget of Marseilles who was brought into England by Lord 
Montagu expressly to preside over its roiistructiou/—vol. i. p. 95. 

The doctor evidently docs not susi^ect that Lord Montagu’s edi¬ 
fice has changed its original dt^stination, and been (as an au pis 
aller) pressed into the sci-vice of the ai ts; but wc are, oevertlieless, 
very ready to yield to the good taste of France all the superiority 
which it can claim from the architecture of this hideous mass of 
inconvenience and deformity. 

Of Blackfriars Bridge he acquaints us, that it has not in com¬ 
mon parlance >et acquired * the new name of Pitt Bridge, voted 
to it ill honour of tlie illustrious rival of Fox.’—vol. i. p. 206. 
Now all the woild, except Doctor Pichot, knows, that the name 
of Pitt given to tins bridge is not U€n\ having been voted before 


• The Authentic vBrsion h, 

* Cure Coloniu* che fate qmV — 
Nou lo S4|»|JMino in \rrtt<i!’ 

Out el ten wordk the Uoctof hoi coQtiiTccl to FreDcfaify tight. 
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the bridge was begun, and that the Pitt, in whose honour it was 
so named, was the great Lord Chatham, and not his son, as our 
historicai and literary traveller imagines. 

Wc hesitated whether we should introduce under the head of 
music or that of chrouofogj/, the following enlightened passage. 

* Handel is here claimed as an Englislinian; aud in the last rciitnry 
iliey had Amc, Jackson, and Purcrl, whiy by some simple luul tone liiiig 
airs (reminding one sonictinic^ of the l)e\in fin ^"illage) have acipiircd 
the honour of being mentioned as 7/un ofgcniu**.' --vol. i. p. 133. 

That Doctoi Pirhot, who jdarcs I’lircell in the same rcnliin/'^ 
with Jackson, should place him in the sanie.sfY//f’of mu^leal merit 
with Joan Jacques llousscuu, will not sniprize our readers; niid 
we find that the Doctor thinks he eoiiKI not pa\ him a 
compliment; for in another charming passage* he tells that 
John Hull jmdes /////iW/'(se gloiilie) o\i the cliaiaetei of I^okI 
Hdonard in Itons'^eau’s Ihlnise, —(j. Docloi Piehol may 

think, if he will, that e\er\ Kiigli^liinan to pride himself on 

n'senibling this poitiait, but wv aie oblige d, u itii di ep ngieland 
contrition, to assiiie him, tliat, of llie class oi uiir eoiintiynieii 
usually desigiiatid U\ the gem lie naiin* of Jf)hn Hull, lew, peN 
haps, ever heard of Lt/rd Edouard; and thatofllH' hjigliKliineti who 
happen to ha\c icad the uoiks of the illustiious Jf^au Jaetpu's, 
the majority look upon liirn as a mad iiii^f hie\oiis mounlfdiaiik. 
This is, we know, \er\ shocking; but * though John Hull he oiu 
brother, truth is our sistei,’ and wc aie constrained to make the 
humiliating avowal. 

The Doctor has inoie deeply and acf'urately studied our winn- 
and modes of social life than we could hu\e thought pos¬ 
sible in so short a visit as lie seems to have paid us; as our 
leaders will see by the following esamples. 

* They tell you,' lie says, ‘ at present, in Hiigland, of a certain /w/y/, 
who, to acquire distinction, walks about ar/zi-z/t-ar/n with Ids own coacA^ 
man' —vol. i. p. 289, 

Of the late Duke of Devonshire, and Ids brother Ear! (jeorge, 
(the peerage thus conferred on him will surpri/e T^ord Cicorgo 
Cavendish,) Dr. Pichot tells us that they indulged the liuniourof 
taciturnity to such a degree that they passed whole iiiuntlis io~ 
gelhcr wdtiiout ever speaking out* .s/wg/c wad, 

' In this temper these two noble lords had been tra\ clling through 
Europe, in the same postchaise, for a year past, aud arrised one night 
at an inn in Crcruiany, where they were told that they must put up willi 

apartment in which there were fZ/rcr beds, one of which w'as occupied. 
They made no reply, aud undressed in silcuec; before, however, they 

* Pnrcf II died in 1610 , hikI Jneksun in * 
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went into their own bccls^ they had the curiosity to look into the ot)icr« 
t)ic curtains of which were closed. The duke opened them gently and 
](X)ked in^ the other was contented with a glance over his brother^ 
shuuhler', iieitlier took any notice oF what they saw, but went into bed 
and fell fust asleep. Next day, however, after having had their break-* 
fust and paid the hill, the duke eonld not refrain from saying, George, 
did you see l/tv diad bodu “ Vis," replied the brother, and without ano¬ 
ther word got into their canijigc to euntimie their .silent journey.'—vol. i. 
p. 291. 

With the same discriiinnation between a roiite d rire and an 
hisioricul liiet, Doctor Pichot assures us, that at the period wliou 
fashionable jieople iisualh leave town, 

' those faJtiomiblcs, who happen neither to have a country-house nor a 
]H)\tchaiiiV to make a tour of tiu takes, conceal (hcinsclvcs carefully in tlieir 
houses, Hud spread a rc[toel that they are gone out of town.*—voL iii. 
p. 121. 


Tiic Doctor, whose own travels have been performed on the 
roofs of stage-coaclie.s, had not discoveiod that postehaises are 
furnished to li'a\eUers \\iu> may not have carriages of their om'II, 
alc\ery post-house in Knghind. 

Of oiir progiess in the fine arts the Doctor is an exquisite 
jiulgc. 

Mr. ITaydon has been, Dr. Pichot tells us, proclaimed * the 
first liistoiical painter in Jiliiglaiid.'—vol. i. p. J70. We arc re¬ 
joiced to lioar it: and we learn with eepud satisfaction, that Sir 
.lohlma UeMiolds’s pieluic of ^(laiiick distiacted between the 
smiles of tragedj and comedy’ (the stuHes of tragedy!) is copied 
from the picUire otlleicules b<4w'een A irtiie and Vice ! Wc wish 
this erudite connuibseiir had favoured us with the name of the 
painter of this hitler ]»jclure. 

He greatly admiies Mr. Chantry’s monument of the two female 
children. This, howeier, w^ould ha\e been much more coinpli- 
nieiitary to that einiiu nt aitist if the Doctor had ever seen it; but 
it lurus out, that, although he gives u drawing of this chef-d\eu\re, 
he never saw it! IIis loiiU' (at least wliat he has described of 
it) never led him to Ijilcliliidd, where it i.s placed, and in two 
different passage's in whiidi he talks of it, ho caiefully tells us that 
it is to be seen at Slicfietd! 

Although he can make diawings of moiumients which lie never 
saw, he is rather igiir>raiit about those' that he did sec. When 
ho began to criticise that unhappy broii/e, which, in defiance of 
public taste, and public doceiicv, disgiaces Hyde Park, wc were 
afiaid dial ho was about to obser\i' <iii the folly of erecting a 
cast from uu old statue in Home (tlic voiy original of wliich has 
neither an ascertained name nor moaning) as a monument to the 
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Duke fVeflingion. Hut, no, the dear Doctor never suspeeted 
us of such egregious folly; with a most ignoiaut good nature, he 
fancies 

* That this colossal statue dedicated to lA^clliiigton hy the ladies <ir 
England, rq)resents Achilles throwing off bis female atinc, (sa robe,) 
and covering himself with his shield.'—i. 142. 

And ill another pniaginph. he iiifouns us that Mr. Westmarott’a 
jirhiUes^We/ZiugioH is nothing but a colossal ^Uo///s, who cannot 
deceive the Jinghhk ladies as to his sex, as he did l)Liclamia and 
her nymphs. 

The doctor evidently never saw nor lioaid of the statues on 
the Monte Cavallo, and imagines tlii& rcij^ to be a blight coiu'ep-> 
tion of Mr. \Vestniacott*s own inveiithc genius. 

As to his sneer at the delicacy of out coiintiywoineii, 

--pudet IiBPc oppiobiia nobis 

Et dici potuisso ct non potuisse rclelii. 

We confess, with deep relict, that theie is 1>iit too much 
reason forliis saicasm, and that the delicacy of the ladies of Eng¬ 
land—which was and is the dearest and the best gloi} of our 
country—has, by the election of this unhappy statue, become 
the mock of every one who uislu^s to dispaiage the English 
character. Let it be known, howe\ei, that the /Wees o/'fJi/o- 
land had nothing tc» do witli tlie selection of this hi men image 
or its indecent exposure in its piesent siti'. Doth aie the 
work, as we believe, of a sclf*elecled coininittee, in winch vve 
doubt whether theie w'as a single lady; and the wlioh affair was 
got up, we have hcaid, by the aitist and half a do/cn dilettanti, 
who cared little about the Indies or ITcVZ/wg/o//, or a triumphal 
monummt^ but wet e eiiiuptuied at the idea ol cMecting in l^ndon 
the copy of a statue winch tlie 3 hud admiied at Home. They 
have got their statue, and imich good may it do them! but in the 
name of common sense aiiri justice let the names of the Ladies md 
the IJero of England he rtmoved from a inouiiment with which 
they have nothing at all to do. We have lately heuid a ciicuni- 
stance w'hich, if true*, puts the fmishino stioke to the absurdity 
of this prelcMulcd inunumeiit;—tlie Euncli have had nrast made 
of the In other statue, which is to be c rec Ud on some public site in 
Palis—not as a mimnmvnt^ l>nt as wliut it is, and evei will be, a 
€opif of an ancient statue and a contemptuous coinincntary on the 
English idea of a luilioua! monument. 

That Doctor Pichot should not have been aw^are that tlii^ statue 
is neither y/c/owis, Achilles, noi the Duke of IVellnigtoii, but pro¬ 
bably one of the sons of Lc*da, docs not at all suipri^c us, for we 
enteitaiii no gieat opinion of his classical acquirements, (laving 
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occasion to allude to the old story of one oftering a brick as a 
sample of a house tube sold» the Doctor attributes the ingenious 
device to Harlequin. From any one but a teamed Doctor \vc 
should h:i\e accepted this eiror \iithout observation; but to a 
geiitlcinun who makes such pieteiisioiis to erudition, we think it 
right to obKcr\c that the jest, such as it is, is of higher antiquity 
tiian Ilaih'quin : oix/av treuXav, XiSov cm eis Sfflyjuee 

— Hiv/orles, Far. i\. 

rhoiigh the Doclor talks of arts and of sciences, of Chantry, 
Lawrence, and Davy, with tlu^ same tasU^ and discrimination 
w'ith which he docs of llaydoii, Heicides and Harlequin,it is on 
the snhjort of our geiieial literature that this erudite stranger 
is most iiistiuctive and satisfactoi v- 

He does full justice to Sir \\\ niuckstoiie*s celelu'ated Corn- 
fuenitiries, altlioiigh he thinks it detiacts a little froui the author’s 
merit that his plan is not quite original : 

* Both Coke mid Littleton had already given us learned Commentaries 
on the laws of England; ******* but the most precious work for 
any one desirous of studying English Icginlaiton h the Collection of State 
Trials/—vol ii. ]}.!)!. 

We fear that the Doctor here confounds Icffislalion with the 

O 

adufiuistrafiou of the law. The State Trials would indeed be a 
precious work to teach tegislalion. It is quite clear, however, 
that Doctor I’ichot believes that Sir Jj^dward Coke, Sir William 
Blackstone, the compilers of tlie State Trials, ami Mr. Littletmi^ 
have all wiitten on the bame siiliject, and do all belong to the 
same class of legal literature. 

Oil the impoilant subject of the inllucncc of the Bar on civil 
and political society, the Doctor is very concise, but very pro¬ 
found—so profound, iiideeil, that we cannot see the botlom. 


' The work of M. Cottu on the C'riiiiiiial Jnsficc of England may be 
usefully consulted on the subject of the tciidcucy of the Bar to aristo¬ 
cracy, because, written under the dictation of the Whig lawyers of the 
day, it bdrajis ihv secret of a tacit association between the Bar and the 
aristocracy. 1'hus wc have an easy explaiiatinn of tlie ready alliances of 
the Peerage with the Kings Com//, sc//—vol. ii. p. 90. 

Wc have, as our readers know, carefully rend over M. Cottu’s 
ingenious work,'^ but may wc perish if we can make the slightest 
guess at what Dr. Picliol iiicaiis by Ids ‘fm 'ites alliances e^itre les 
lAwds litres ct tes robes desoiv—the peers and silk gorens —and wc 
venture to suspect that the Doctor knows no more than we. 

On the subject of our periodical literature, he is equally well 
informed, as w e shall see. After nientioiiiiig Addison and Steele, 
he proceeds thus : __ 



• See Vol, XXU. p. 847. 
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* To llte Spcctntors, Tatlcl'^^ and Giiardiuusj succeeded the I'leV'* 
thinkers, Freemen, CiifUnpiousj &c. until the sceptre of censure f accpti c 
dv la cetmure) fell into the hands of tlic greatest of literary despots^ Dr. 
Samuel Johnson. We cumiot find in thi'* boorKli, sour, and fantastic 
censor, the delicacy and good iiatiu*e of the criHvUm of Addison and 
Steele. Partial on account of his vir)lent ciiiuities, liable to suspicion 
even when he judged right, because be was full of real literary pi*cjudice, 
Johnson deserves to be, above all, n^probated for having enshrined /wr- 
somdtfy in criticism, by the great authority of bis example/—vol. ii. p.245. 

And then he goes on to discuss the'^rrifler and MiiTor, and Cum¬ 
berland's Observer; from all uliicli it a])poars lliat the learned 
Doctor, having read somewhere r)f Dr. Johnson’s having pub¬ 
lished the Humbler and the Idler, and the Lives of the I’oets, 
and having perhaps beard that some of the ciitieisms in the 
latter work were thought severe, lias confused all this infor¬ 
mation in his poor stupid head, and boldly decides that Dr. 
Johnson was a peiiodiral critic, who dealt in ungenerous person¬ 
alities against the unhappy authors wdiose works he rerictvc(L 
We vehemently suspect that Doctor Pichot never read a line of 
the works of one of the ablest and best incu that ever adorned 
literature. 

In the same spirit, when the Doctor mentions Foote, (who, by 
the way, much more lesembles Moli^ie than Mathews, to wdiom 
he absurdly compares him,) he contrives to displav still gieater 
ignorance of Johnson. Our readers w ill he siirpi i/ed to hear that 
Foote was lllise^abl^ unsuccessful in life; hut wlial do thc\ think 
was the great obstacle to Ins thriving i* Tlio enmity of Dr. John¬ 
son! ‘ Li’ inimitic de Johnson liii a etc //orev/e/—vol. i. p. l(jl, 
M. Pichot had heard some one repeat nosweH’s story of John¬ 
son’s surly resolution not to laugh at l*'oole's hufl'ooiiry one day 
when he accideiitully met liiin at dinner, and having heard per¬ 
haps but half the anecdote, and understood none ui it, heiiifoniis 
his reader that Johnson’s active aiid^45iitinued enmity was fatal 
to Foote! 

But if he has discovered enmities, w^iich did not exist, amongst 
former writers, he has, en rcm/icAc, given to some of our living 
autliors friendships equally gratuitous. 

' Mr. Frcrc and Mr, Smith, who were Canning’s colleagues in the 
Anti-Jacobin, have since vvTitten a parody {touh htfirairv) called the 
Rejected Addresses/—vol.ii. p.32!). 

Mr. Smith will he rejoiced to learn that lie helped Mr. Canning 
to write New Morality, and Mr. Frere will not he a little sur¬ 
prized at the compliment whicli Dr. Pichot addresses to him as 
one of the authors of the Rejected Addresses. 

The Eiiglisli newspapers seldom, he says, venture on regular 

and 
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uiul foniKil rcvxowa of litcrai'y \)'oi'k8. Inhere is, liowcvcf^ ove 
exception. Which paper docs the reader expect to hear men* 
tiuned as that which most frequently deals in regular, reasoned, 
literary, criticism ? The Moruiug Post! The excellent, good- 
nutured, gossiping Morning Post; that indispensable medium 
of fashionable society; that repertory of all that every lady and 
gontleiiiaii of fashion knows to-day and forgets to*!Uorro\v;— 
lhai is Dr. Pichofs criticai re^Aew, What would the Doctor say 
to an Kuglishman who shoidd confound the Journal ties Savans 
with the jeuil/eion ths Modes'! 

We proceed to some other judgments equally amusing: 

* 1 learn that Mr. IMaturiu is dead, and I hasten to say, d'avanevy that 
if he had not been the most extravagant of authors, he woulfl he (serait) 
the greatest genius of English literatiirc.'—Vol. ii. p. 27. 

* Your ij' is your only peace-maker ;* he here turns out to be a 
great panegyrist. Poor Mr. Matiirin wrote two or three tame 
tragedies and two or threi* mad lomaiiecs: the stage ha& rejected 
the foriuer, and the eiiculatiiig libraries have forgotten the latter. 
He afterwaids wiotc upon suljerts more suitabits to his profes¬ 
sion, and, we are told, with <'oiisideiub1e ability. Sorry, as we are, 
on many accounts, for his deatli, it is some sliglit consolation to 
us that he cannot be made uneasy by Dr. Pichot’s extravagant 
and ridiculous piaise. 

lint we iniist hasten towards a roiicliisiun, ami shall therefore 
proceed to ghe some idea of J)r. Pichot in his chief character of a 
ttamlator. Nothim; seems to ns moie iiiiaecf>uiitable, on general 
piiiiciplcs, than tlial the Knglisli, who aie niiglity lovers of home 
and gieat despiseis of eveiy thing foreign, sliould have yet a 
pretl) general proticieiicy in foreign languages, and particularly 
in the I'reneli; while amongst the Preiieh, who have, fur fifty 
yt^ai's, (with a slioit inU'i val,) aflferted ^y^ng1omauic, it is rare to 
find a person (even of those who have spent the long period of 
the emigration amongst us) wliu can speak tolerable English ; 
none of them, that we have ever met, know substantially any thing 
of English literature. Amongst such crevi Dr. Pichot may pass 
fora unovnins: hut if an Englishman, who knew no more of 
Preiich than the Doctor docs of English, were to dare to set 
himself up as a translatoi, we can only say that he would be 
li<M)ted out i»r the coips, and starvi^l out of tlic trade. 

These volumes are full, we said, of traiislaliuns; vve should 
have said of mistraitJalUms^ It is not always t^asy to distinguish 
lietween the absolute ignorance and the blainahle license of a trans¬ 
lator, but we slinll produce a ft^w iiidnhitahie instances to show 
that the mistakes f)f Dr. Pichot aie the lesnlt of solid substantial 
ignorance, and not of any iiiisiakc of the priiici]dc.s of tianshition. 

voii. xxxii. NO. Lxn. z He 
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He qiiotos a line of Mj. CdinplM^irs* dcstciibiiig an Kuiopcaii 
child led by an Iiuliaii. 

‘ Lul by^ his dtish/ guicU, like luniiiing biought by night/ 

This line has been niiich admiied in laiglatuh but uiulose|\i'd 1 y, 
Ub the Doctoi seems to ihink: no wondei, loi the following is 
his idea of it: 

' Coiulqit pat son guide coniiuc h* matin suit de pus la nuit/ 

A poitical tiUil, 111 the c Lu uiiisUiu ts, a vci\ desciiptue phiasts 
Is liiiis till IK d into till diillf st (omiiioii-plaii, and that too when 
the gintial adiiuiation ol whuh tin Doitoi sptaks, should hate 
induced him to t tki souk p mis to iiniiu M iiii] wliat he was abotif. 

Again 1 h tells ns ih tl vli ki an oik lvhhm^ quaiii Hi d w ith 
Ins aiKiiciKii and a sMiiptoni ol liis i In aihliessing 

to the IloUIS 111 till liciiist llu Inn whuhlu dioidd have addussid 
to the biauis ol King lltnu s l)od\ , and this line the Ductoi 
thuw punts — 

^ l^iiinuiucud (lo^s, jc uIicH I loiniiMiid 
Qui uadi is alii ads sii that ol this* sat it wouls tlu Doitoi 
misquotes f/int hnl this nothing to tin iiiisli nisi ition — 

‘ ( linn 11 fui i i IS (|n iiul Hk li nd \oas I oidomu 

And It |s not a /;<;< lUi ti ni 1 itmi. (d * fnntr into ' ttusi ’ 

the whole slots unist In a i ition, siini iituiiM iIIolmiIki on tlu 
iaise tidiislatioii. i<l < oi miatid tin hi mis ol tin hod> to 

and sit down tin hi o hid ihit idclu-is s\ ouhl h i\i had 

iu> kind ol allusion to tin llOls^ pit and iheiiloii J)i Piehut 
Uaiislatcs tin s/i/W mlo fats< loits* 

W Uh etpial skill an 1 h nnin^ In issiiii ns \\ hen di sc anting 
oil the altiiatioiis w Im h Shakspi m's ]>! n jMii\f on llu stage, 
that * at lea*-1 tin chaiaiUi ol Kiiliaid lunaiiis uinlUiid * It is 
ratlici uiiUuky ioi tin Diutoi,thal <1 o//Shak<-)ii aii’s ihaiac- 
teis this is tlu OIK whiili Ills hem tlu itiosf ]nolns(l\ nlteied, 
and it hi iiad < innp ui d i m ii tlu In t p i^i ot ^h ikspi an’s play 
with thatarUd at Dims Liiii In lonld ind h.i\c oveilooktd the 
change, hut in good tinth llu woilh\ Doiloi luu and elsiwheie 
shows that lie kiums no inon of Sh.ikspi m than he dots ot the 
age oi Pinnli oi tin ciitiiisms id Johnson. 

In fad, tlu Dodoi’s acipiaiiitanu with htighsh authois seems 
piotU sliKtIy coiifini d to those on whom hi has inflicted the 
pain^aiid penaltn oi liansi ition,—hut M Closscim, Ins Paiisiaii 
pnblishii, nngiit siispiit tin Doctoi’s univiis ili1>, if he did not 
produce an f/f so// sin on /an< witli regsrd to some 

oUui poets, and tlu Dodoi is too liippv to find an occasion to 
intiodncc «i iinr oi oi,as he ianuliirly designates him, 

'A'h (jirtn/, uid tins u tlu line - 

lyoifls that bteathi and Ihou^nt thit Imu 


And 
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And tliis happy version is still more poetically translated,— 

' Dcs mots clones dc \ie ct dcb pcns6cs dc feu '*—voU iii 72. 

B} all which it most incontcstablv appeals> that our learned Msi- 
lui had not the most icmotr idea ot the nu ailing of 
* TIiougliN tint bic illic ind woids that bum.' 

W’lie following IS the motto of one of Ins letters:— 

' Uefoie I be coini I, IVtci Puft, appeal, 

4 IhiUm boin, and bied <i 0 nuctioiicei * 

This disljcdt oi (lailick’s tin doUor tiaiislatcs: 

' Dctant cetfc coMi jt pai iis, inoi, Piciic Putt, n»' Anglais, ml 
iiuhci dc CMC 111 d ciu ins 

Now this IS a fail *-]kciiiuii of the doc ten’s best st>Ieol tiaiis- 
latioii; In oic isioinib itiuUis lolmm ci/Aofmih enough, and 
does well a^ fai is Ins dnlioMin c in cam him, hut btwoiid that 
in has not the dn litc sc r (iin t ptioii oi tin ineaiiiiig. So in this 
place,altii \ci\ al>l\ fimsl»tiiii» iii«o Pune he 

snlijonis ail cxplaiiiton note to sa\ lhal a Petu-Pufl is si'to/w- 
jHic f/i(i sc;/ /i tmut hands ^ \Ii|ion«h the text sa3s tinit ins 
name IS Pilti-Puif and Ins tiadc an aiu tunic11, tlii^ doctol insists 
upon It til it a Piin^Pad is, irciu lu dU, a 'eompeic qui seit Ics 
inaicliands’ ^ 

But the In <-t ]<: ti> conn *^1 Ins qiiol ilion, and this anno 
tatioii on Piiit-Pajf , wlirrli •stem to iilci to an auction, aii' 
the puliidcsto.i litlci in tin wloU ol wlijclitluie is iiol the 
slightc st alhi'tioii to aiic tioi s (j| ]\ n-Patf imi c\t ii to piiiis oi 
:in> kind, if luuig a s*i\ <;i oc Insiois ot tin use, piogiess^ and 
pit sc Ilf stitc oi the ait ot p nnliiit in I ne,l nid, tlu cailiei paits 
coiupdcd iioin W alpoh . and llu I It i hoiiowcd iioin modem 
riitics—bill ot I it liiii uiclio IS ami ill that classoi thnilaiancni. 
tlu It is noi the '^li^hlt ^t Innt ami wt cannot liclii IieluvJiig, that 
tins motio I luc.i silictid i n tlu Doctoi b\ soiiu' one who 

iiudcistood It, as a pittpci nitiotbu lion to a Ic'tUi on puluie- 
r/m/nu’f till eood in.ni in pint simpluii^ oi luait, thought it 
would do ]ust a** will lf>i llu motto o| a ImsIom of the ait of 
pKtuic'-paiiiting 

When tlu dtutoi tpiofi s W n ton’s dc ciiption oi 

' Ih iiilitins iiitlNoi N hu 1 i intl s/oi/ff/h ilK, 

AXhcultlw 1 1 s cine K s;?///Jio n llu Jo*.iu^uaUs - 

he thus leudtis it. 

‘ Supoibo indstM, dtmt Its sphulnus appvinmns scmbltnl encore 
habtils pii l^diiii nd it sc^ i i]>il m is —i ? 

^riu* doctoi lu'ie inislikcs iit>l tnilv uonh. such as stoned, halfs^ 
stait, ptoH oig &.C , but tlu^ wliolc intduing of the passage is dc- 
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stroyed, and Warton’s reference to the paintings which vivify 
t]ic glowing walls is wholly invisible to the eyes of Doctor Picliot 
and those who put their trust in him. 

Again ; Pope’s line— 

' Where Thames with pride surveys his rising towers*— 
he thus transforms :— 

* Oii la Tamisc voit avee orgucil Ics Monumens dc Londres* f 

The reader secs at a glance tiiat the introduction of London 
and its Monuments is here quite gratuitous; but it is equally 
evident that the Doctor quotes and translates a passage which 
Ise never read : Pope is describing the rural parts of the Thames 
ill tlie neighbourhood of Hampton Court! 

' Hanl by those mauls lor ever cleckM with flowers. 

Where Tlianies with pride burveyis liis rising Unvers/ 

Queenhithe and St. llotolph’s l^aiie are the How cry meads 
through which this quotation leads our learned doctor! 

We believe we might after tliis safely leave his reputation as 
a translator of English, to the decision of M. Cliailes Gosselin 
himself, but We really are not without some serious doubts as to 
the Doctor’s proficiency in the language and literature of his own 
country-—on one occasion he quotes, * mil ii’aura dc Tesprit yue 
nous et nos amis’—this is not Prcnch; but iu the * Femmes Sa- 
vantes/ Armande says to Trissotiii, 

* Nul n'aiira dc I'esprit hors nous et iios amis.' 

This is what w'c suppose Doctor Piclmt meant to quote, and as 
he seems to us to be a happy niixtuie of Ai. Trissotiu and Dr. 
Diajoirus, we are surprized nut to find him a little better ac¬ 
quainted with Molit^re. 

A word or two more. 

The Doctor is no friend to our aristocratic institutions, and 
he delights to sneer at all that we poor ignorant souls think most 
valuable and most sacred: in general he sneers in French, but 
on one occasion he grows so very facetious that ho ventures his 
joke in English, and begs pardon ‘ to the most tolerant Church- 
-of-Englandism.’—What a wag! 

The Doctor fancies himself so well skilled in the English tongue, 
that he can venture even to discuss its organic merits and defects. 
The language has, he says, many of the latter, but one very great 
and striking; 

' La uiultiplicitc dcs uionosyllabcs cn cst Ic trait le plus rcniarquablc.* 

which, bring literally and faithfully translated, is as follows:— 

* The multiplicity of monot^yllabics is its most remarkable feature.” 

NoHv, unluckily for the Doctor’s theory, the very phrase in which 
he expresses it has eight uionosyllables, while the equivalent 

English 
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English phrase has but Jive; and lest this should have been 
merely accidental, we have examined the sentciiees immediately 
preceding and following, and we find that the French lia«« 47 
monosyllables, while the coirespoiuliiig English would have but 
37.* What a linguist!— 

When he was about to set out on the roof of the Ediiibuigh 
stage, he obtained letleis of intioduction fioin some l^oiidon 
booksellers to certain of their fru<^niit^ in the Scottish capi¬ 
tal, and one of the latter gave him a note to Sir Walter Scott;— 
Sir Walter, with a good nature which is ijuite as extraordinary 
and indefatigable as his genius, leci'ived liiiii, we believe, twice; 
and the J^octor has thence taken advantage to publish all the 
chit-chat which fell fiom Sii U allei and his lad^ and an acci¬ 
dental visitor oi two in the <r)iiise i.f tiu. interviews. We ap¬ 
prehend that, gieut as is the public (uiiosity about cverv thing 
connected wutli ^ii W aite*' Scott, oiii u adeis, fiuin the ppeciiiiLiis 
which we iia\e giviii, will liavi^ no desne to taste him iamisv 
through Doctor Pichot. We shall theiefore heie conclude our 
notice of a woik which is, to use one of the Doctors owti 
phrases, * iTtate larv iniperUneuce,^ and we will add, in our own 
language, of a still raier igiioiancc and eilioiitery. 


Aut. IV.— The Rtii,hl Joi/otn and Pleasant Ilisiory of the 
PeatHf fit'.s/s, ami J^rouvsse^ of ihe (y/ct?////V;' Bayard, the 
(jood Kmf^^ht irifhittil Fear and wiihouf Reproach. Hy the 
1jO}al S(‘i\uiit. Loudon. l8*2o, 2 vols. siuall 8 vo. 

^ I ’'HE Bon fV/m/Z/c/ \an^ paotu is one of the jiriiicipal chaiac- 
^ ters in the romance oi Mcliadiis, a book wiitleii in a higher 
tone of cliivulioiis feeling than aii\ otliei wuik of its class, G 3 J 011 
le Coiirtojs alone evcepti^d, wliuh is evidently fioin the same 
hand. He was the father of Sir Djnadaii and Im Cole male 
ta^le, names well known to those who are veised in the history of 
the Koiuid Table Sans paonr this Good Knight was, being in-* 
deed a perfect example of clinuliy; but lather tliiough misfortune 
than any fault, there was one occasion on which he did not come 
off sans reproche. It was in allusion to this peisonage, ats well 
known three centiiiies ago as the most popiihu ehaiacters iu Sir 
Walter’s novels are at this time, that the ajipellalion of Le Che-' 
ra/ier sans pear et sans np/oche was bestowed upon Bayard. 

’Fhat appellation was well di\sei\ed. ilich as the old history 
of the French is iu good names, (and how lich it is, it becomes 
an Englishman cheerfully to acknowU*<lgo.) Unit of Bayard is pre- 


* Wr have o\aiiiiiii*d M^vcral of the OiKlor’s o\iii tiaiiblations, and have fuuud the 
b4ni« remit; hu veibiun b gcuerully, ii not alwii^&>, inure mono^i/llahicthMi the onghial. 
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enuneuily the best among ihoni. His is a character that requires 
little allowance to be made for die age in wliiuh be livedj or ilie 
circumstances wherein he was placed; aiid^ on the other baud, it 
is not to any adventitious circiinistances that he is iiidebtod fur hie 
high and durable reputation^ but to his geiiiiiue woith—not to 
the splendour of his actions, iiur the biillianey of his fortinns hut 
to his generosit} and his \iilue. Peiluijis no otluM' person who 
acted so uiiiaqiortant a pi^l in tlie woild ever attained so wide 
and just aieiiuvMi. ll iiiiglitbe a (piestiou for academical dispu¬ 
tation whether this be nioio consolalorv or inoiirnfiil; eoiisolatory 
to think that worth alone, unaided b\ success, is Iiehi in such high 
cstecin; oi niouriifiil to rellect that it sliould owe this estimation 
to its raritv. 

Jjiit because the part which he lioie in piildic aifaiis was so 
entile!} U^ut of aii individual possessing little intlueiiee and no 
authority, though e\ei v one has lieaid Ins name and is aequHiiiU'd 
with his charaet('i,tlicie aie ft w wlio kmwv aii\ thing iiune of him 
than the line cireumstanees of Ills death, iianslator of iIun 

'right joyous and pleasant histoi\‘ has lhei< fore perforiiK'd a 
useful task iu thus bringing foi w.nd a woik which has ne\er hefon* 
appeared in our luiigiiape, a work ciuious in ilself, and in its 
whole toiuleiicj iine\cejUioiial)l\ good. Ai>\ thing is useful at 
this time which luav a'-sist in ]iioilnciiig v\< U-h)uiid» <1 I’ei'lings of 
respect and good will towaids a nation against wliieh we iiavt* liad 
but too much cause to <lieiisli thi most liostile dispo'^itiou. ^\iid 
U'liile we let pass no oppoitiiniT\ of noting, it i the infamy W'hicli 
tlicv deserve, the inodeiii solilieis of t'esai Jhiigia’s staMi|i, v\ho 
are the opprobrium of that iiatmii; it is wiili ph jsnie that we sie 
a Freittdi captain in all lesjan I'- tlu n opj>(»sjle, onc*i‘ iikmo Inmudu 
forward as an examjde of tin * iniljlai^ vnlue,—one who took his 
stand upon the * llioad Stone of llonoui,'—a pedestal which 
never can be uveithiown. 

Pierre du Ten ail (for siieli was the Che\alii*i s name) was boni 
in the Chliteau de ISavard in Daiiphiiiv, iu the >car 1 ^7^). llis 
family was connecteii with the best and nohlesl in that province, 
where the nobles I'alletl themscUcH the Seal let of Nobility, llis 
j^uceslors for three generations had falh*n iu wai; one at the battle 
pf Poictiers, another at Agincourt; his graiidfalher, who, for his 

was rallied FEptr Terrail, with six mortal 
; and Ins father, Ayinoii Terrail, received 
Duch hurt iu die battle of l^]>urs (that of f iiiinegaste^j that be was 
lieyer after able to leave his house. He uttained, however, die 


distiuguished courage, 
w'oundft, besides otliers 


* Thia bjicclficntjoii is important, bi'cau^i* at Ihr Initlr liefore IViuuannc, in 
wliicfa tfe iiMiru runiriioiily knouii to Kngibli reaiLis tJic UaUltr ol* Spurs,}! 
wab picseui. and made pii'^oucr. 
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great age of fourscore, and, according to the Loyal Servttiit’$ 
aci'onut, resolving, a few days only before his deftth, to Set his 
house in order, called in iiis four sous, to learn from tliem, iit 
the presence of their niotlier, what manner of life each of them 
chose to pursue. 'Hie eldest, in reply to the question, suid, that 
his wish was never to leaxe the house, but to stay and attend upon 
his father till the end of his days. Very well, Gcoigc, replied 
the old man, since tliou lovcst the house, thou slialt stay here to 
hglit tlie bears. Injustice to (Jeorge it ought to be remarked, that 
the oecupalion thus assigned to him was neither an unnecessary 
nor an inglorious one; a niiglity hunter was a very useful person¬ 
age in Dauphiii}, where the inhabitants were sometimes at peace 
with the Duke of Sa\ox,lmt alwaxs ntxxar xxith Sir llniin and Sir 
Isgruni. J^ierre’s liirii came ne\t, a lad aliout thirteen or little 
more, with exes like a hux\k and a c'lieerful coiiiitenaiice; and he 
said that the good disc<uir.se roneeniiiig llie iiolile men of past 
times, and those 4\speeiaIIx of his oxxn family xvhich he had heard 
from his fallier, luul taken root in his heart, and therefore lie de¬ 
sired to folloxv the profession of amis, as his ancestors had done. 
My child, replied the ohl man, xxeeping for Joy as he spake, God 
give dice grace so to do! 'I'liou art like thv grandfather both 
in features and in make, and he in his lime was one of the best 
knights ill CliiiHteiidmn. I will put thee in u way of obtaining 
thy desire- 'Flu' third chose to Ih' of the same estate as his uncle 
Monseigumir (rh]Mia\, so ealh'd from the ahbex over xvliich liO 
presided; and the xoiingesl to be like bis uncle the Bishop of 
Grenoble. These had llu*ir desiics, the one hecoiiiing Abbot of 
•losaplint at Chaitres, the other Bishop of (ilamlevcs, in Provence. 
What success (jcorge met xiitli in his campaigns against the 
bears no historian hath recorded. 

Aymon 'IVrrail dispateheil a servant the iir\t morning to Ore- 
iiohle, requesting that his hiotlu r-iii-la\v the bishop would visit 
him at llaxaid. to (‘oiifer wilh him upon some family atFairs. 
This pi elute (Jjaiirent des Aliemaiis xxas his iiaine) obeyed the 
fluuiiiums without delax, and aifixed the same night sit the castle. 
Other friends and kinsnum were assemlilcd there. Pierre W'aited 
upon them at table xvitli so good a grace sis to obtain the com¬ 
mendation of all; and xxlieii dinner was done and grace said, the 
father informed his guests of the choice which this his second son 
had made, and asked their advice in the house of what plAlice or 
lord he should be placed till he xxere old enough to enter Updti the 

S rofession of arms. One proposed that he slioiild he sent to die 
[ing of Prance; anotiicr was for placing him in the house of 
Bourhou: but the bishop said there xvas a close friendship between 
their family aud the Duke of Savoy, who recl^oued them in the 
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pumber of his good servants, and no doubt would gladly receive 
him as one of his pages. Confominbly to ibis advice it lyas 
determined that on the morrow the bishop should take liis nephew 
to Chamberry and preset him to the duke. The business of 
equipping him was to be performed, and this could not have been 
done more expeditiously in these days with all the facilities that 
n modem metropolis affords. The bishop sent ip all speed for 
bis tailor from Qreiioble, with orders to bring with him velvet, 
satin, and other neci^ssury materials, including, it may be pre¬ 
sumed, other sons of the thimble to assist him. They worked 
all night, and after breakfast, which was in those times at an 
early hour, young Hayaui presented himself in thecoiiit, in his 
|iew presentation suit, nioiinted on a tine htllc horse with wiiicii 
bis uncle had pro\ided him. 

Horsemanship was an accnniplishmeut of great importance 
in the days of clinahy, for the order of kiui>lithood was strictly an 
equestrian order, and the word for a kuiidit iii iiiusi of the Euro¬ 
pean languages sigiiities a Iiorscniaii.^ It wustherefoic a hopeful 
sign when the boy, who had not left school u foitiiight, kept his 
seat well in spite of the efforts of his horse to throw him, and 
giving him the rein and the spur, brought the spirited animal fairly 
under command. The father aske<l liiin if he liad not been afraid, 
for the beholders with some reason had feared for him. Sir, be 
replied, I hope w'ith God's hel|>, befort^ six ^ears aie over, to make 
either liim or some other bestir himself in a moic dangerous 
place. Here 1 am among friends; hut then L««hall be among the 
enemies of the master whom 1 shall setve. His mother, who fill 
now had been sitting in one of the toweis, weeping, culled him 
apart, and enjoined him, * as much as a mother can coininand her 
child,’ to love and serve God, and nevei omit the duty of praying 
night and morning; to be mild, roii]tcr)us, humble, and obliging 
to all persons, temperate, loyal in word and deed, and kind to the 
widow 9 nd the orphan, and bountiful to the poor. She then took 
put of her sleeve, (which in those days served the purpose of the 
modem reticule,) a little purse containing six crow*ns in gold, and 
one in smaller money, which she gave him; and she delivered a 
little portmanteau with his linen to one of thebisho])’s attendants, 
charmiig him to pray that the seivaiit of the Stpiire under whose 
care he might be placed w'ould look afUu him a little till he grew 
older> aud eutrustiiig him with tw'o crowns which were to enforce 
fhe request. 

* llio most obvious exceptions orr Uie words kniglit unci miles. Mr. Sh. Turner lin^ 
veiy wclhrnccd the gradual advance of the former from iti first significaticMi, (hat of a 
lad, or youth, up to its pnresent Th<^ littlei owes its present usage to that state of 
Eoropean « arlare in w liirh the infantry were iiiaile no Dcpount of, and the cavalry con- 
udeiwi as the only toldten, 
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Chaniberry was so near the castle of Bayard^ that tlie biahop^ 
setting out after breakfast ou his way, arrived tliere in the evening, 
early enough for the clergy to couie out and meet him. Ou the 
morrow after mass, he dined with tlie doke, and tlie boy serving 
liim to drink at table, was noticed as Kc had hoped, and aftciv 
wards presented, on his horse, and courteously accepted, as 
a good and fair present, with tlie hope that Goil would make him 
a brave man. Chailes, the lifUi duke of Saivoy, in whose service 
young Bay aid whs thus placed, was one of the best princes of 
a good race. A few gc^iiLiatioiis later and the Dukes of Savoy 
were conspicuous for tlie disn^gaid of honour which was *mani- 
fested in their political intrigues, and foi tlie c\<t execrable per- 
becutioii of their Piotcstant subjects; but in the earlier periods 
of their history, theie is, peibaps, no house of equal eiuiiiciicc 
whose annals are staiinci with lewci crimes. fVs///i DucChar/es 
fat un loimv auiattl vaiUanf, el ina^imu'umy qai de son 

temps ayl vesai; el qui sVs/ (ompoili (tulant bicn en pair at ea 
guerre que nn! auhe de \es rofsius. Tellement qua eneores qiCU 
fust beHiquauji el de haah vimrage, nha U paiut desaugauidc 
la tiltre de pair^ hear pi opt e de ccsle masson de SaGoye;—it s*esi 
dit de luy^ qua Savoyc ea ha jamais en un phis grand^ nu plus 
admiralile en guenes^ ny plus juste el re/igieuT en temps de pair. 
So Paradin describes linn in his Crouique de Saooye. Some of 
these virtues he had iiiheiited fiuiii his fathei, Duke Ani£, who 
lelyjiig upon the eilicncy of aims as good works, used to wait 
upon the poor w hoin he entcitained, and call tliem his soldiers 
and Ills gens il’aiiiics, on wlioin lu' lelaul as the bulwarks of his 
domiiiioiib. An aiiihassadoi iiiqiining oiu day if he kept hounds, 
fhc duke leplied, he would kl him sec a tine pack on the morrow; 
and showing him tluii the long tables at whieh tlie poor who fre¬ 
quented Iris e^iurt weie seated, he said, voda mas chiens de chasse, 
avec lesquelzj'espeiv chuiiser el preudie la gloirc de Baradi^. 

The duchess, Blanche de Alontferiat, then in the Bower of her 
youth, was woithy <»!' siicli a luishaiul, being une des plus eacel^ 
leuies dames eu prestame, eu beaule de corps, cl des illustres en 
vertus at hottues condilious qui ayl vescu de sou temps. The 
bihliop, tlieiefore, could nut have placed his luqiliew iu a better 
school; and while young Bay aid exercised himself iu the man¬ 
ner suited to his age and jnofessiuii, in leaping, wrestling, riding, 
and throwing the bar, his moral natmc, as well as his bodily 
powers, procured all the udvqntuge that is to be derived frdm good 

* Cardinal D'OsaaCs fietters were iiiutiUtccI in the hrbt edUioii, in cuiisequeiice of his 
strong eiLprcbsiuiis concmuiig the conduct of Charles Kiiianueli—an iiitcriuaniage be^ 
tween the iamiliesot Ifrancc and Savoy having recently taken place. Some ol the 
pressed pnssaKVs liavc been restored in late tdiiions, but not all. The &r/MNt was tlie 
niimc by wliith tlie Freiidi government designated this prince iu its correspuiidence. 
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example In lliis nsKpect the oiian|;e was not desirable for tiim 
yi/bea, sovfic six months afttii'wardM> the duke having an inten’iew 
with Charles Uie liighUi of Francci atL>oiis, presented him and 
Lis horse to ithe king. On this occasion tlie boy obtaiiiril the 
name of Picqiiut, by which he Mas for some time called^ because 
when he was displaying his horsemanship before the king and his 
company, the pages, echoing the kiiigV desire to s(*e him make the 
horse curvet again, called out to him, pta/uez^ jiict/tiez ! Cliavles 
put him under the care of the Loid of l^igtiy, uho was of the 
house of LuxembuTg: vuth him he continual as page till he \vas 
acvcnteeu, and Uumi uas enrolled in that lord's company, tliough 
he W'as 80 much a favourite that he still kept his appoiiiUiient ui 
the household, nith the allowanci' of thive (lorses and thiee hun¬ 
dred fraiicb a vear. 

III this coinpaii} he came nuaiii to Laous, at the time nheii u 
Burgundian kiiiglit,Claude de \':nddie, hnii^ up his shields, defy- 
iug, with tlie king's peiniissioii, ail aiUmtineis, I'lihei at spear on 
ilorscback, or batlh'-a\e oii h>ot. Pieipiet, by wldi'li name ho 
was now geiicrnlly kiumn. step! hefoie the diields and looked at 
them thoughtfully, sa>iiii; within liinisi If, Ah, good loid! if 1 
knew how to put inyMli in fittinu aiia\, 1 would light gladly 
touch them! I'pon (oninumicalnig that widi to hi** (innpaiiion 
Beliabre, and e.\piessjii«i Ids legietlhal he knew not any one who 
would furnish him with aiinoni and h()ist‘<., ISt liable, wlio was a 
fort hmdy said to him, ha\(. yon not an uncle who 

is tlie fat abbot of J^snay ! 1 \ow to (lod we will go to him, and 

if he will not siiptdy the money, we will lay liaiidson crosier and 
mitre; but, 1 bclitwe, that when lie knows your gooil intentions, 
he will produce it willinuly. i^ir(|uel up<ni this, touched the 
shields. Moujoye, king at aims, who was theie hi tine fonn, to 
write down the names of all appidlants, sahi to him, how', my 
friend, your beard is not of threi' yeais growth, and do you un¬ 
dertake to combat witli Messire Claude de \ uiddie, who is one 
of the fieuccbt knights know'ii / The youth answered, that he was 
not influenced by piide or uiiogaiiee, but by the desire ofh'aniiiig 
the use of arms from those who could leach him, and die hope 
also, that with Cio<l’s grace, he might do something to please tin- 
ladies. It was soon the talk of the coint, that Piequet had 
touched the shields; and as the combat was not to be like one cvf 
tlic desperate adventures iu the days of King Aithur or King 
Lisuarte, but such a .spectacle as ladies might very well behold 
wdtliout any fearful eiiiotioii, Charles and tlit* Lord of l^igny 
were well pleased with tlie spirit which their young soldier liad 
manifested. 

They were not aware that Piequet looked with more apprehen¬ 
sion to his advcutiire with bis uncle the abbot, Uiaii witli bis ad¬ 
versary 
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versary the kni;;Iit. The next morning early tie took boat irith 
his friend Uellabre for Esiiay;—the iicw& had antved there before 
them, and the abbot gave his nephew an ui^raciona reception, 
suspecting at once the purport of this visit. Ho reminded him 
that he was a page the other day, and }et but a boy^ and that the 
nid would be tlic tit piinislimeiit for his presumption. Ptcqiret 
pleaded iii his jiistiiieatioii the dt'sirc of emulating his ancestors, 
and prefeired his request with becoming modesty and spirit. 

replied the ubl)ot, you innj go elsewhere for money! 
tlic pix>})eity bestowed on tiiis ubb(w bv the founder was to be 
evpoiided here for th(‘ service of (Jod, and not in jousts and 
toiirnevs. Perhaps l*i<quel tliouglit, when he glanced at the 
abbot’s wt'11 fed hum, that the lines were not all applitHl to 
religious use*-, liellalne, howevi’i, put in a welMiiiK'd speech, 
saying, that had it not been ior tlie prowi'ss of his ancestors, die 
abbot would not have po'-sesst*d that ahhev of Esna\,for it vnis 
b} their means and no olhei that lie had ol)taine<l it. His 
nephew was of good destuMil, and eiijoved at this time both 
the Jjord of Lignv’s and the king’s iavoui. ft would not co^l 
two hiimhed riowus to M|uip him, and the honour which he 
would do his uncle uoiild he woilh ten llumsand. The abbot 
Mood out awliile, hut vii'lding at length, gave !>elIahro nn hiin- 
ihcil eiowns to bin two hoiMs lor the voiith, whose beard, hr 
said, was not vet old enough foi him to be tinstid witli money, 
and he gave him a wiitten older to Lamenein, a merchant at 
JiVuns, to fiinieh him with such uppuicl as lie might want. If 
the abbots bountv was not •rr.iciouslv luMowed, neither was it 
gtahd'iillv icccived. '^I’hev had no sooner left him, than Belinbie 
said, w'heix' (lod stuids gooti foitmie men ougiit to make the best 
use of it; (V ffinw Jcsiofiv d mtu/nes est pain beneisl: and in 
puisuuiice of that pioveiblie pi opened, that as the order upon 
Lauieix'iu spetilied no limits, tliev should make haste, iK'fore 
the uncle should ]i<.Meivc his omission, mid send to limit him. 
Piccjiiet agrt^ed to this something loo <*asil\ ; and letting liellahro 
tell the inerehaiit that the abbot had given him three hutuhed 
crowns fur hoises instead of one, andthatliis instructions wcie to 
have him fitted out so that no nnui in the company should be 
better attired than he, obtained fiom him gold uud silver stiiffH, 
embroidcied satins, vilvels, and otliersilks, to the amount of eight 
hundred crowns, before tin' alibot’s messenger, restricting thc“ 
order to an hundred oi an hundicd and Iwcntv, arrived. Dis- 

I deased at this, as lie well might be, the abbot sent to inform 
lim tliat if he did not send back the goods which he had thus 
impropeily obtained, lie shoiihl iievei reciuve any further assistance 
from him; but Picqueb expecting such a message, kept out of 
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the way, and would never suffer any of his uncle’s people to be 
admitted. The chivalrous ages gave large license in kucIi matters, 
as well as in certain other tilings. The Loyal Serviteiir relates 
this story as if it left his youthful hero sans reproche; just as the 
way in which the Cid defrauded the .lews at Burgos is recorded 
by his C]in>nicler and his poets as if they did not perceive the 
sUglitcst dishonour in an action for which a man would now be 
punished by the laws of every country in Europe, or be reii- 
dened infamous even if he escaped them. 

In Bayard’s case what there was worse than mere youtliful 
facility may be imputed to his conijianion. Happily his nature 
was originally so good, and perhaps his early education also, that 
he escaped w'ith little corruption from tlu* e\il coininmucation 
to which lie was exposed. The iniiitai'\ pait of the ad\entu]e 
past off w'ell. He bought two good hoisrs for an hundred and 
ten crowns, and in the lists, it appeals fioni the lioiu\st aecoiiiit of 
the Loyal SerMiiit, that Claude de Vaiiidiir l»elia\ed as n knight 
of established character iniglit ha\e been evpecteti to do, to^ 
wards a youth in his eigliteeuth year; * how it happened i cannot 
tell. Off St JJien Imf en vonhit donner ou si il/. ilandt' f/e 

VauldT& preint piaisir at^er iin/, but so it was, tliat no one iii 
the whole combat, on horseback or on foot, played his part better 
or as well.’ The ladies gave him the honour of tlu* day, when in 
his turn he paraded the lists hefoie them: the l^orciof l^ignyand 
the king praised him for the good beginuing he iiad made, and tlu* 
trick which had been jdayed upon the abbot r)fEsjuiy sened as a 
jest for the court. 

After this adventure Pie«juel was sent by the L«»rd ofLigiiy to 
join his company at Aire, in Picauly ; upon taking lca\e of the 
king, Charles told him lie was going into a land wlieie there were 
fair ladies, bade him exert himself to win their favour, and pre¬ 
sented him with thiee liundnHl crowns and one of the besthorses 
in his stables. Tlic Lonl of Ligny also gave him a good liorsc 
and two complete suits, ami Bayaid, who gave as liberally to those 
ill inferior stations as he received from his patrons, set off'for Picardy 
by short journeys, bi^causehe hud his horses led. Some six-and- 
tw^enty of his comrades, knowing liis approach, rode out to meet 
him; a supper had been provided for his airival, and before they 
separated, ms companions, concluding that he bad not come to keep 
'garrison vi'itliout money, made iiiiii pimiii&e to give a tourney, that 
he might himself talk to and win the g«)od will of the ladies. The 
next morning, accordingly, it was announced, that * Pierre de 
Bayard, jeune Genti/homnie el appmtlif des armes^ des ordon- 
pances da Rotf de France, caused u touriu'y to he cried and pub¬ 
lished for allcomers, without tlie town of JLyoiis and adjoining the 
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M'all8» of three strokes of tlic lance without lists, and twelve of the 
sword with edged wcaix)iis« and in harness of war, tlie v^holo on 
horseback; and to them \%ho did best, a golden bracelet should 
be given, weighing tliirty crowns, and eiiatnellerl witli his device/ 
The next day tiiere was to be a combat at point of lance on foot, 
and at a barrier half stature high, and after die lance was broken, 
widi battle-axes, at the discretion of the judges, the prize being 
a diamond of forty crowns value. 

Pnr Dien, compaigntw^ said his adviser, when the ordonnance 
for the tourney was shown him, jatnnh Lanceloi, IVisim, ne 
Gauvain ne Jeirent mieiiL . A ivumpel was sent from garrison 
to garrison to proclaim it; six-and-forty adventurerb appeared to 
contend for the prizes,and Bayard, having been ]>ronounccd hiin- 
helf to have done best on both da}s, without disparagement of 
otlieis, who had all done v^ell, gave tlie l)racelet to his friend Bel- 
lahre, and tlie diamond to Captain David, the Scot. Thenceforth 
the ladies could not be satisfied with praising the good knight. 
I'his Uniruey gave ocerision to many others during the two years 
that he leinaiiied in Picardy ; and tourneys w'erc popular euter- 
tainmeuts, for n reason which one <»f the best winters of romance 
exptesses with coiibideruble ndirvli when he is describing one. 
* A ceUny leifipsla rousiamc i\s/o/7 mevveiUeHsement mise SHft^que la 
OH k$ lournnyemena devoicnl vslre, /cs dames ct les damoiselies dil^ 
lec CHiour. et de deut jountees de luing y venoienttje dy des 
dames tjui estoieui de mdde liguage; tes chevaliers qui ^toienl 
leurs parem ehanteh Ivs amenaieai /7/cr, et moalt de dames et da- 
vwiselfes estoicat ja illec venms, IjU esloieat marie^s moult Aow- 
matddemeni et moidt haultemente ///// ja aeusseat este maries de 
long temps^se ne fust vequelles estoient iUev v^enuis.—Les dames et 
dnmoheUes (juon y amcnoity y faisoit on plus venir pour les marier 
que pour nulle autre ehosc^^ ^Klie ‘ moi'a!’ (Jower tells us in his 
(jonfessio Aiiinntis, that lie who sought * Love’s grace’ from such 
‘ worthy women’ as tlie Koiiiaiicer speaks of, must travel for 
worship by land and by sea— 

' And make many liastic rodcs, 

Somctiiiie in IVuis, Mnuctyiuc in Rixles, 

And sonietinic into Tartaric; 

So that these lieranidcs on liitn crio, 

Vaytanif mutant/ lo wlicic lie goth ! 

And then he yc\eth lioni gold and cloth. 

So tliat hib fame might spiynge 
And to his Ladies ear hiynge 
Some tidyngc of his w^ovlhinrssc. 

So that she might of his ])vowe&so 
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Of that she hcrcle meti recorde 
The better unto his love accmtlc/ 

But it was not necessary to go crusading to PruMHia or Rhodes, 
for the purpose of winnkig a fair lady's love, in the daj s of clnvalrj. 
In tho8<* days the civilians were, with few exceptions, clergy, and 
liouHci to celibiwy thcreiure.—Of that oldigation, coniiecled as it 
then was with the durance and roslrictiiniH of the cloisters, the 
wi>meii of gentle birth lived in fear. ‘Ah poor wretches, wlmt 
will become of us! wo nuist enter into religion and be made iiiins 
b) will or h\ force!’ is the exelainalion wliich a writer of those 
times puts into the niouthh of the Spanish ladies, at the prosj>oct 
of a civil W'nr:— A if 7nczfjithias if que sera de //fwo/m.s, qm ora poi* 
/i/ci'jY/, OM par f^rado.arremos dr cnfrai eii refiffiou // ser de ordeit! 
A tniirnunienl was the onl\ puhlie aniusenient, except wliat :: 
Sami’s Hav atl'oidod. in an age wli4*n llieie w<'i*e iieitluT theaties, 
imisic-nieetinus, nor races; wlien tin* assi/cs mcu' roniierled with 
no te*vti\itieH, and the capital was n<Jt lie^picntcil In peisons fnim 
the pnniiK^es, and there were i»o walciing-places for fashionahh' 
res<»rt< 

Tho miniierv of war, with all its pomp ami circunistance and 
splendid |>agoaiitrv, could not be inoic gratifviiiii to the most light¬ 
hearted of the one se\, than the renlil} of it was to the luhtMiln- 
rolls or the dehjierale part of the otlici. '^riu-si^ gallants had 
their full occupation when lliev wire wilhiliawn fioiii their plea¬ 
sant quarters in J^icariK, to hear a pait in what Paradin calU llu* 
immortal quarrel belwin'ii the Aiiuevins ami Arragonese, in the 
kingdoms of Sicilv and Naples, a (piaiicl in wliich, s:i>k the good 
canon of Btuiijen, so much Inimati blood hutl beiMi ,shed, tliat il 
it could be seen tog^llicr, it would si'cm like a sea. Louis \l 
being, as Giiieciurdini sa\s, a jnimv c/tr arvra sciapre sciriuialo 
pin hi soslaniia vhrfrapptnrufia deUrcose, ahhoiied in his prudent 
foresight llie affairs of llali, and liad ne\«*i Iuhmi tempted liy 
nliibition to leiicw claims wlii<*h were sufticieiUl} disjnitable, and 
sure to be disputed. J^iit Louis, sagacious as he w^as, hml 
8Up]>o^ed that the best mean of inducing Ids son and successor tc» 
listen to good conuselloi-*, wa:^ to gi\c him less (Mlucatioii than 
was usual for piinees in llmse ilav-, (Miarles tlie Hold had been 
ruined bv bis own rashness; and Ti<mis, hating this example 
befrms hw c\es, ihonglit’thal il his own son could be taught liy 
a cotisciousnc-s of difuiemw to disliust liimsclf, he would be 
in no thuiger of s.liipw u 4'k ii)>ou the saiiu* r4>cks. It was a strange 
conceit to t‘iiter into '^o politic a lieiui. Hut Charles w^as n person 
with whom nature had dealt so hai(ll\, that little fruit could have 
been expected, whakwer cuilnre iuul bt eii bestow'ed upon him. 
Weak alike in inteM* ct and in coiisUtution, he could hardly tell 

his 
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Uiii leltoitk wlieu (it* succeedec} to the throne wluch hin fa^liei’^s 
misciupulous poliri bad i'siabli»he€l in such atrcniirth. Of course 
he fell iaU> the liaiida of men Uie moat unfit to be hia advisers* 
low-l>orii and lower-minded people, who being employed about his 
peiMm.biul ingratiated ibeuiselves witli him,aiid while they prolited 
by hi 4 ia\i&li and iuilibrrimumUng bounty, were not the hiw^ acces¬ 
sible to Uiihcsfiom aii,> quaiter. !Ludo\ico Sforza’s money had 
mou* effect ill pioducing the rieiK*h expedition into Italy, than 
aJi} iiutuial ambition in Charles hiukself,or in those of bis nobles, 
who weie inoio IiLel\ to feel the foire of tlxat motive. 

Jf Me nia\ heUcxe (jiiiec luuinu, the dcatli of Caesar wan not 
luinonuced w illi nioie piodi^ies then this coniiueiireiuinilofevils for 
?tal>- 'Fiiiei' suns M( le at midnight iii Apulin, aecoiiipaiiied 
with clouds and tluuidi I amUi»btj)iug; aiinies of horsemen scoured 
through tin* sL\ miiIi the sound of limiipefs; misshapen and niis- 
loucened hiiUis\\(*ie hjoiu.dit foith; and llie images of saints wx're 
st'iu to hwtat, mtoieif eluig oflla i\ilsulileh weu'toconie. Pietro 
Alaitiie, who ni'itliei kiu‘\\ noi lieaid of these puiteiils,drew from 
his own mind as milanchoK a pit'suge as tliev could have excited, 
and oiM' which the evenl justified. '^Tliis \v*U» r, who, though he 
lius h*ft no eluhoiale (om])osition like tlicgreat workof Uuicciar- 
fliuijias given us some oi the best and most interesting materials 
for the histoiv of thosi impoitant tunes, was then at the court of 
Feidmand and Jsahi.na, wiiiio he aioaiu'd iu spiiit for his unfor¬ 
tunate eounliv , foieseiin" lliat it would jirove the grave of the 
Piencli,hut tlialtlu n destiiuUou would not lemedv tlie evik which 
their invasion imisl In mg on. ' (jV///;, vchiti hiuvhus, v^rno 
tciupoiv itrhmum Joli'iy cf cum foHis brurhu» 

IN I rJiiUiT. (ItiHu^ Jit uhiu m n uuujuc dukvtUue peUectus^ 

jiesiit jam: sed pcHa/tj uN \tde^^ (iuUc miks^ndiuque^^ FoUacor-- 
todacdabUur: Jicu\ uia^timdt^Ju dc (mdtU^aU hauguiue laudem 
iuo damua ywa o//m s, pt usabuuftn . I*cj imcris, Halle* er majori 
pariCj i/cc in pahiam tedd)!^: jaccut^ inscpnhn^; sed lua mu re^ 
slihivlu} vZingcs And iii anoihei place he compares them 

to wolves, licking then h]>i at tin sight nf theii picy, w'heii the 
lains who should have difeinhd tin* told have invited them in. 
JJevvaiiied his fiiend Aseaiuus Sfoi/a,the eaidinal, of the miseries 
which Ludovico woiihl hiiiig upoiihimbelf and his house as vvcll 
as upon lialv : and he uigcd luiu, if it weie possible, to impress 
upon his Inotliei, how sad, how iiiiserubie, how dieadful a thing 
it was to rejvent when tlieiewas no lougei loom for lepeiituuco! 

Pictio Martin *s good foitniie liail leinoved him to a land from 
whence he could ngaid tlie daiigeis and c.ilainilies of his own 
(Oiiuti) in safot}. llu forebodings wen as line us the warnings 
which accompanied tliem wcic uinKnfi.ible. The lialians weie 

caught 
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ceu^t ill the net of their own insidious policy; and in France 
what course could the gilded vessel of the state he expected to 
steer, when youth was at the prow and pleasure at tlie helm i 
The Loyal Ser\iteur passes over Charles’s whole expedition as 
having been so fully reconlcd in otlier histories, that any recital of 
it by him would only weary his readers and waste j^aper. He 
theicforo omits all notice of Bayard’s adventures in his first cain- 

E iign. It appears, however, from Ouicciardiiii, Uiat the Lord of 
igny was sent to Ostia with 500 lances and 2,000 Swiss, to threaten 
Koine oil that side, and with the help of the Colonnas, bring the 
Pope to terms; and that after Ferdinand had abandoned Naples, 
Virginio Orsino, and tlie Conte di Pitigliano, having retired to 
Nola with 400 men of arms, surrendered to half that number of 
the Lord of Ligny’s people, upon a safe-conduct, under the king’s 
own hand. If Bayard, as is probable, were of the party, his sense 
of honour must h:i\e suffered some shock \ihen this safe-conduct 
was pronounced by the Loid of Ligiiy to he of no a\uil, upon the 
lawyer-Iike plea, that, though the king had signed it, his secrclaiy 
had not, neither had it recened the confirmation of his seal: and 
upon this pica they were detained as prisoners. ’J'bis bird was a 
young, light-minded man, in high favoui with the king, and indeed 
nearly allied to him, for they weie sistei’s children; and he had 
formed a scheme for si'ciiiing to himself the city and territory of 
Sienna, as his portion of the conquests in Italy, lie was, in fact, 
appointed to me conimaml thcie with 2(),<)(K) ducats a year; but 
his lieutenant and guaid, as well as the I'lvnch ambassador, were 
soon driven out, when the king was on his way to France. Bayard 
distinguished himself in the buttle oi Tuio, the first, says Ciiiic- 
ciardini, which for a very long time had been fought iii Italy, with 
slaughter and blood,— meawmbi/c peicht fn In pnma, vhv da 
Intighmimo tempo ht nua s? comlmlehse con ucchhue c smiffue in 
llalia. He had two horses killed under him in that memorable 
day, presented to the king a stuiulaid of the enemy’s cavalry which 
he had taken in the pursuit, and icceived in return 500 crowns 
from Charles. 

Bayard’s chronicler states the loss of the French in this battle 
at 7(K), that of the Italians atB,00()or 10,(XX). The Italians esti¬ 
mated Aeir own at 5,(XX), and that of the I'oiiquerors at scaiccly 
QOOt and this appeared to tliem a great slaughter. Their iiutioiinl 
warfare was of a very different kind. Squadron was brought out 
against squadron in fair field, and they fought in due order; there 
was no pell-nudi fighting, none of tliat enfrmfdo da ogni parienel 
fnUo fFarme gU hquadroui alia mescolata, like die battle-royal of 
a tournament with which the Ficnch astonished them; it was 
rather a game at war, played according to strict rule; the comba¬ 
tants 
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tanffi who were weary whlidrcw, their places were supplied witli 
frcsli men, ami the battle >rt-iii*ra]|y conliiiueil die wliulo day. 
»V ymli iiempr(» si faceva jiochhvma ucchione, till uiglit separatea 
the parties. This mode of warfaie j«rcwoutor tlie division of 
Ital) into so many potty states. 'Hie division bad taken phtw imt 
among a liarbAt'oiis {>co|dc. like oiir Aligio-iiaxoii unccbUirs, for 
uhoiii ii wa^ ualiiral to live iji cou^niial hostilities^ as it is for 
wolves anci kitqs to subsist by f^rcy; but,in a country wliere, through 
all iu luisefuhto ^'evolutions, the rcincnibranco of ancient civiliza*} 
tioii cherished, and its habits and feelings were prescrvoch 
In that delightful cltmalOj life hud too many enjoyments to bc^ 
desperately slaked or lightly thrown away. And ^overmnonts, 
wliich, because of Uicir limited teriitories, could brtug few ineu 
into die field, were iieceshaiilj fnigal of their blood. The udvou- 
tiiHTs also, who cairied their iiiereeiiaiy bands from the semce of 
om* tyrant or one coiiiJiionw< alth to Uiatof another, had the same 
\:ilid reason for ecoiiomi/iiii; ibeir men. Podtissiwu tfccisime was 
what all p:utie's di^sired foi tbcirown sake, whether victors or van- 
4|uished; for of tin' slain no ]notU could he made, but the pri*- 
Mtiieis were woitii their lu'.isoni. Owing to these causes the 
Italians weie hoiioi-stiirkeii at the feiociu w'ith which the 
L'lench, Swiss and (ieitnam, wlio fioin this lime poured ^to tlpat 
unhappy cotinUy, caiiud on tluix wais. Their own history 
aluMUuls with stories too flagitious r\en to be alluwabfe in (ra- 
vyih ; eiiines of so monstrous and acemsed a character, that it in 
to he wished, for the sake of human natiiie, all recordS'of tlieiii 
<(mUl bi'obliterated, all niemoij of them blotted out. But the 
f'l'diiiary usages of wai had Income niereiful. An Italian battle, 
was little more daiigeious than a lournameiit iu other countries. 
Jl was a trial of skill, still more of stieiigtli and endurance; nor 
were tlie evil passions, whidi ei\il factions brought uito*^ie field, 
Mifliricut to prcpoiideiaU' against the cool, calcUlatuq^ gud pru¬ 
dential system upon which tlie meicenarieSt always acted. 

Tliis,while it coutiimetl, w'as u ginnl which had arisen from tlic^ 
flivided state of Italy; and unquestionably to the same cause the re- 
inurkable dcvelupcmeut of genius in so many branc|jte8^there,as for-, 
incrly in Gjrecce^ must be uHCiibcd. Hut the ItolialiB poMjcle^y ior^ 
these advantugus. They remained a divided people, wheg ^jnanee' 
and Spain and Austria were consolidating tlieir strong^ by those 
pcacefnland perfec'tunions which can neverbi' so eifectuallyandun- 
objt'ctionably brought about as by iuicnuarriugt's, and tlic acknow'- 
Jedged right of succession iu lnollSl^chic^l states. Nowi'angistben 
<-ciiiniulted, no violence offered, no Iwait-biiriiings are left behind., 
J{cpublics,on the contrary, have no other means of increase than, 
by coiupicst y and therefore Italy roiuuinod weak and divided, wliile 
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ihc surrounding nations uorc acquiiiiig cnnsistcncv and powei. 
If wc regard her history in that mood of mind wliicii leads us io 
speculate upon wliat might Imvc been, the wish that seems usitii- 
rally to arise is, that the kingdom of the Lombards should not 
have been overthrown. 

But worse tliaii .all llie, ^qtisequcnces of foieign doniiualioti, 
(gn'at and soic as tluit evil is# a^i e\il as galling us it is oppressive,} 
worse than ail wouiitls iiiHicted upon Ital^ by strangers, was the 
moral cancer whicii had taken loot in its bosom witli the papacy. 
That strange personage, Clnlslinu, the alulicuted Queen of Swe¬ 
den, said to Bumeti that the Uoinaii Catholic Church must I'ei- 
tainly be governed by tlie imiuediale cuie and providence of Gml, 
for not one of the foiii Popes \\h<mi she had known duiiug her 
residence in lioinc, had coniiiioii sense. She added, Uiey were 
tlic first and the last of men. In intellect, howe\er, it was .sel¬ 
dom Unit tlie Popes weie wantlni;; men of feeble chumctei 
were never elic ted tt) that station till the conclave vvus iiiidei the 
influence of foicigii powcis. Tlieie was no luck of ability among 
them duiiug tiiosc ceiituiics wlun they wiie the most active, the 
most aspiiiiig, and in sliict tiulh it may lu^ added, tlie most flagi¬ 
tious potentates of Liiiope. The histoiy of all kingdoms is but 
too disgraceful to human iiatuie; but tlie histoiy ot the pajnicy 
exceeds all otheis in the hideous deseiiption of its ci hues, li 
we strike out from Piideaiix's whimsi<'al 4 lassilicatioii of P<»pes, 
the order of Egyptian magicians, the most oppiobrious appella¬ 
tions which remain stand ratilieil b> untIuMilie lecoids and judicial 
proofs. And tlie examples wliic h lead luni made by the coiiiH'iis 
of Pisa and Constaiue and Basil, weie of so little efl'ect, that 
Alexander VI. hud at Uiis lime been jdaced in the chair of St. 
Peter, though his churactei was peifeetly well known. 

Pietro Martire warned Ascaiiius Sfor/a what he might expect 
for raising micli a person to the ]>opedom : vu/neru calces^uc ah co, 
magis quam grahtialhwm aat fiagua* (amhealis medicamwa^ saspi-^ 
camur prodilura. lie desciihcs him os rapacious, restless, ambi¬ 
tious, bent upon tnising the clnldicti whom he avowed as his with¬ 
out shame, to high foituiieM by whatever means :—Alexander iUe 
nosier poatem ul vohis ad snperos Jaccret eleclas, pouieni facerc 
fUns quos «//€ rubore osicnlal^ ut ad grandiores opum acervos 
emergaat, irUendit* And he says that J^Tdiiiaiui and Isabella 
augured nothing but ill to Clirisleiidom fioin his olevatioii. Tlie 
evils which a turbulent Poiitifl' brought upon distant countries, 
great as they often were, weie less iiijuiioiis to the dearest inter¬ 
ests of society, than the example of a profligate one, where Uiat 
example was public and notorious. For when it was seen Uiat 
the rulers of tlie Christiau church, while they put forth the loftiest 
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pretensions to tiifallH)iIity» and assumed the itio^t Idasphettidtls 
prerogatives as indcfeasiblj inherent ih their |>cr8on8» lived in 
habitual disregard of every Christian duty, what could they who 
lived within tnc sphere of the papal court infer, but that Christi¬ 
anity itself was regarded as a fable by those who set ail its in* 
junctions at defiance? The impious speech which is ascribed to 
JLeo X. is in character, whether be uttered it or iiot> nor can any 
one doubt tliat it expix^sses the seutiments of many of his prede¬ 
cessors. An Observant Friar Minorite, who mobilizes upon the 
residence of his seraphic patriarch at Home, in the earlier part of 
his career, sup^roses it to nave liceii of the greatest spiritual advan¬ 
tage to him, perchP i difficilv in vna cilia santa non Divers lonfa* 
mente. But St. Bernard, who knew tlie place and tlie people, 
describes it as die devil's pasturo,—*/ andcrem dicere Damonum 
tnagis quam twinm pascmi hac, —and the I’ontiiie marshes are not 
more deleterious to the plvysical coiistitiitioii of those who arc 
exposed to tlieir exhalatiuiis, than the malaria of the Vatican was 
to die moral and religious natiue of die Italians. 

To diis cause tlie systematic villainy which die princes and 
statesmen of that couutr\ seiiipled as little to profess as to prac¬ 
tise, must be traced ; and Iumicc that well-founded distrust of each 
other, which would alone hu\(‘ prevented their forming any effec¬ 
tual coiiibiiintion against h foreign power, when a confederacy like 
die FLuiseatic leagiu' iniglit have pioteetid Italy against all danger 
of foreign duininatioii. But theie existed many other principles 
of disunion. No Italian city oi state was at unity in itself. 
FiMids were handed down aiiiotig the noliles from sire to son; old 
injuries wcie to be it veiiged on one side, to be maintained on the 
odier; and political animosities were eontiiiucil from generation 
to geiiei ation w ith unabated, or i ather witli increasing force; where 
it was not state against state, oi iainily against family, it was fac¬ 
tion against faction, Cluelpli aiitl Gluhelliiic, Pope or Anti-pope, 
Angevin or Arragouese; and now in wider extension of the same 
quarrel, French or Spaniard; old enmities gathering new vigour 
under new names. These divisions pie\ailed, says Paradin, an 
grand mejudiev ct intercity mm deb Princes seuiement, ains dcb 
partiemien comme dvx rilles confrv les antres, families cow- 
trejamilles, conifc anin\ J)eje cimire frei^y pere contre 

jilzi tlont csi FItalic bi miscntble el ieVetnent divisee et descUree 
de scs jaefions, qiFil ne xicnt Prince si eslrangcr oni ne trouve en 
chacunc viHc et chacmie vuiisony des fantcnis et aes Inenveuillam, 
et qui pour la vie espomeront sa quervUe mniie huts plus pro- 
chains parens. A Foccabion dcqnoy procedent tant de rneurtreSy 
dFagueiSy (Fempoismnetnem, qiiil //*// ha contree au nimdcy en 
laquelk iespanclm pins de sapig humain sans propos qne en Italic. 
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t^hc conqucHtfl of Charles VIII. were lost abnost as rapidly a» 
iSfey had Imm'ii won; and thoni^h ho alarmed llic Italians with m- 
moiirs of Ins preparatxous for recovoiinj; them, the shoil nmiaiiider 
of his life was bettor spent in ti'avelliiiK up and down his own 
kiii^ionit and sitting; on the seat of iiistico himself twice a week, 
to liear the complaints and redress the grievances of his subjects. 
'Fhe first act of his successor Louis Xll. was to enforce Ins he¬ 
reditary elaims upon the ducliy of Milan^ which he conquered wnth 
little difiicidu. Uayard wsis among llie persons who were left in 
Lombardy to garrison it. Sforza had fix'd into Germany to solicit 
aid; and tlie French, liming m> eiieni} to employ tlieniy took tlieir 
pleasure in jousts, toiune>s and other pastimes. Jlayard profited 
l)y this hnsure to visit the widow of his first good master, the Lady 
Blanch, who resided then in Caiignaii, a town belonging to her own 
dowry- ^Fhere was no lioiiae, at that time, of Piiiice or l^riiicess 
in France, llalv, or elsewhere, wheie gi^ntlcmen were belter eii- 
tcrtuiiied, than in her eslabli'^hiiieiit, Uayard was welcomed 
there as if he had been a kinsTiinn. Perhaps respect and gratitiwle 
w'cre not the ouK feellIlii^' uliich induced him to make this visit- 
A young lady of the household had w xm his lieart, \rhen he was page 
to die duke, young as hi* then was; the altachinent had Ju‘en 
mutual; and had he been llsc eldest son, it is probable that he 
would have forsaken tin* path ot jiloiy (or that ol happiness, and 
have settled at the Chatean de Iknaril, eonlented that hi'k name 
should appear onh in the (ainily tri*e. heir early separation 
proved so cflocliuil, licit though dining thiet or four yeais they 
kept up sneh intercourse b\ letteis as was practicable in those 
times, the lady acceple*! an ad\'inlagious <»rt'ei, and married tin; 
Seigneur de Fluxas, a peisoii oi gieat weallh, who look her pour 
m honue ^race, for she hai^ fi'w ol the goo»is ol fortune. 

‘ J)oHiring, as a virtuous woman might, to let the giM)d knight 
see that the lionouialih* Iom* wliiili she had home him in liei 
vouth, stilllasti'd,’ slieadiised !ii:u to liold a toiniiey at Caiignan, 
ill liouour of the Lady Ulamli and ol the house iu which lie 
hail been first brought up. ‘ Verily,’ said tlu* Oooil ivuight, * since 
you wish it, it shall be done. ^ on aie tin* woimui in the world 
who first won iny heart to her sen ice, b) means of your 
g'mec- I am sure that I shall ne\er have any thing of you but 
your lips and hands, for by asking mine 1 sliould lose my labour, 
and on uiy soul I had rather die than jiress jou with a dishonour¬ 
able suit.’ He then asked for one of her sleeyss, and presently 
rent a trumpet round to the neighbouring garrisons proclaiming 
a prize, consisting of the sleeve witli a ruby worth an hundred 
ducats, to him w'ho slmiild perform best at three strokes of the spem 

and twx'lve of the sw'ord. As at Lyons so here also he was pro-. 
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iiounrcd die winner, but hr ch^claivil that if )u* had done un^ th^^ 
well, the J)aine of IHiixas wub tiie occasion of it, who itud lent 
him her sleeve, and to tier he referred the disposal oi' t)ie jnizi. 
Her husband understood both her character and that of liajraid 
-too well to cnteitaiii any jealous feeling; and she llicicfore pio- 
.inised to preserve tlic sleeve for his sake, as long as she livtul, and 
adjudged the jewel to the knight who was thought to have done 
best after him. The J^^al Servant adds, tliat no^earpustiu 
whirh lliCTC was not some inleichange of preseiits belvvceu hi*» 
master and the lady, aiitl iliat this inutuul uile<'tiou l-astcd betweeu 
ilu'ni till death. 

nn}:ud Mas soon euo;tnr(>(1 iu a nioie peiiloiis advontiue. Jjii- 
dovico Sfoi/n eiiteieil ltal> Midi a fjeiiiiau foice, and soon uco- 
\cied the giiater ]>aif ol his rlii(h\,tlie capital iiuluded. 'Die 
toMii Mheii the (iood Kiiiehl m is in i^aiii^on, was but tMelll^ miles 
fioiii JVljhni, and hi Jed out lii-^ i oinpanioHs upon an aiUioituie 
airaiiist tliiee liundiid of tiie i neon's iioisi^ ui l^iuasco. Ashaip 
eiicoiinter took place, in mIuiIi the (lood Kiiiglit is desetibed as 
1 lilting oil heads anil he\Minr ai nis and le^s: the Italians at length 
lied full speed to Aldan, and Jhnaiil, unsuppoiUd by any of his 
conuades, madly iolloMed them into the \eiy Iieail of the cil\, 
Mliero lie Mas siinoniatt d and taken In ion Moiza's palace. Tlie 
captain of the Italians, to Mliom In stiiii mhied, look him to his 
oMii house, tieafed linn like a giiuioie ii]oiii},and when Sfoiza, 
lin\iijg lieanl the upioai, siiit to lutvi the piisoiui bioiight befoie 
him, gave him titting appan 1, and wi nt to pii'scnt him, not with- 
out a fear that soiiu evil Mas iiit* ndid. 13ut even tlie worst men 
have ilicii bettei moods; and Sloi/a inhaved on this occasion as 
nobh ahlla}a]d hiiiisell could have done,had the .situation inwliicli 
the} stood to laeh othi i bien leveisid. * Come hither, my geu- 
lhman,’suid Stoi/a, ai costing him, 'who bi ought you into this 
lown.^’ Bavaid, m uplv, lonlessid his lashness as an iuex]K^- 
lieiiced soldier, and lonuiunded his ibiiuiie in that he had fallen 
into the hands of a biaM* and gentle knight. Sforza then askid 
liim to bay upon his t.alli, Miiat Mas lia iiiiiubcr of tlie Fiench 
king’s aimy. Ihivaid n plied, that tluicMeie 14,000 or lo,(X)0 
mennt anus, and KoOOO oi U;,(KX> f<»ot, all ihoseu men; aiidme- 
thiiiks, my loid, he udiki^ you Mould be as bufe in Geimany 
hcie, foi youi people nu not equal to engage us. However dii- 
courngiiig tliis inUlligeine iiiighl have been U> the duke, he ic- 
cidved it with a cheeiiul coiniti^iiance, and said he wished to aei* 
the twouriuieb eiKoiiutci, tlint it iniglit be dei'ided by the event 
of battle, to Mhorn that teiritoiy bi longed, as theie seemed nu 
otiur nuaiis ol determining the ipiestioii. l)y my oath, my loid, 
ex<hiiniid Jtayaid, 1 wish it to-nioiioM, piovidid J was out id' 
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prison! It shall not stick there, was the generous awwer, for I 
set you free; and moreover^ ask what you will and it shall be 
granted T Upon this, Bayard made tlie only becoming request, 
that his horse and anus might be restorifd, and he might be sent 
bark to his garrison, professing, in return, that as far as was com¬ 
patible with the service of the king his master, niul his own honour, 
he should gladly make acknowledgment in any thing diat Sforza 
might be pleased to command. 

There arc legends among the hiimaner fables of the Komi^ 
church, which represent souls in Purgatory, and even beyoud il> 
11 } the hyper-torrid zoue of the spiritual world, us enjoying occa¬ 
sional iiitennissions or partial mitigation of their torments, for some 
practice of devotion which amid all theii sins they had observed, or 
some good work, even though solitary of its kind, and casually 
pcrfumiod, in the course of a jln^itioiis fife. So may this anecdote, 
which is ill tlie best spirit iif chivahy, be reiiieinbert'd in the story 
of JLudovico Sforza. How far d<»e« it appear from history that 
tliat spirit, when it was most prevalent, uth rted the general usages 
of war? Pixibably about as much as the spirit of pure and un- 
dchled religion alTects tlie moials of any Christian nation; that is, 
upon the mass of tnnnkind it had little cH'ect; over many, a 
partial iiifluenco which was easily cueipcmered bv interest or 
passion; but some few hnppiei iiatiiies wtie entirelv eoiifoinied to 
It, and thereby enabled to supjioit tliat eoiistitiitioiial elevation iif 
mind which predisposed them foi ehiishig better part. In the 
best age of chivalry, that of Kdwaid III., its intluence was very 
limited; vve read of actions Mhich make the heart glow with 
generous emotions, but they are aceoiiipauied with details of the 
most inhuman ferocity, and even the prime spirits of that ago re¬ 
sented often and deeply oi its bniharify. I'iie change whieli had 
been operated in Bayaurs tiiiM* wan not for the better. There 
was no r<K>m for chivalry in the geiieial business of war, after the 
introduction of hre-nims, the einploymciit of inorcenarieH, and 
that consequent alteration which made the stieiigth of armies con¬ 
sist mainly in iheii foot. Still, ]iow4^\er, it hud its place in the 
episodes. In the suceeixling geiieintioii it watf^nifined to toiir- 
iiainents; lastly, it ajipeanxl only in pageants, and these fell into 
disuse when its very costume becamt^ obsolete; court-gallants laid 
aside Uic helmet and the cap and plumes for the ilowiiig perri- 
wig; the trade of thf; aniionrer disappeared, ^nd the unny-tailor 
supplied his place. 

With the right or winiig of the cause wherein they were en¬ 
gaged, the good knights gave themselves no concern* That be¬ 
longed to their rulers: for themselves, war was their profession 
and pursuit ^ Uicy slaked their live.a at tlie game, and if they played 
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it hoiiourahly, Uic Im^kI ofliicni hci tlicir consciisnccs at canu upou 
all other hc*oi'c». Oppoitiiiiitioh, howeveij wore not wanting for 
the display of those virtues whidi eharacterized Jiayard, and 
Mdiirh indeed wore trailed into action and seen to most advantage 
in such limes. The Loyal Servant calls him J.ady Courtesy’s 
adopter! son, and siieh he seems to have proved himself on every 
orcasioii whether to friend or foe. X)uring the Neapolitan war lie 
took prisoner J)oii Alonzode Sotoiiiayor, uho is said in these JMe- 
moirs to have been closely related to Guiizalo de Cordova; the 
Spaniard was captured in a skiunish after a brave rcsistancCf and 
agn^ed to pay a thousand cniviiis for bis ransom, lie thought 
pro]>er, however, to break bis paiol: being pursued and brought 
back, he proU^sted that lie had been aeluatc'd only b> impatience 
at not bearing from his own peopli*, iiiU'iidiiig to have sent the 
Sinn agreed upon for his ransom uitiiiii two days, if he had sue- 
eci'ded in escaping. ISavaiddidnot believe this, and ordered him 
into close eonfnu iiieiit; in that coniiiteineut he v\as well treated, 
and in little more than a foilniglit the iiionc) airived, and he was 
set at libeily. TIu* (lood Knight, as usual, ilistiihuted the whole 
isinsoin among liis sohlieis, n taiiiiiig no part for himself. This 
was done in Sotoniavoi’s piesi^iiro, and that knight on his return 
spoke in the highest It'iinsof liaiaurs libciality, activity,and oUier 
knightly ipialities, but comphiiinHl of his oviii usage, saying, that 
v^hetlier it v\eie h\ his oiilei or not, hi* knew not, but his people 
had not tn^ated iiiin like a gentleniun, and it would stick with him 
as long as be lived. A Fieuclunaii, who was at that time a pri¬ 
soner, heard this, and lepoileil it, on liisdelnerance, to Bayaid, in 
such a niaiiuer, that a chullenge ensued, which Sotomayor ac¬ 
cepted. Tlie ciirumstaiires might pioliabl) appear ve-rydiiTcrent 
wcie there a Spanish acc<niiit of the siurv ; as it is now related it 
jejncseiits a seiics of dishonoui able tlealings on tlie Spaniard’s side, 
who chose to figlit on foot, not merely because Bnysu'd vyas the 
bettor borseiiiaii, but because, knowing tlint he had at that tin^e ap 
ague, he thouglit his strength must be so far reduced that he could 
not venture to combat in that way. Sotoinayor, however, was 
killed on the spot, bj a thrust in the throat. 

This adventure wounded the Spaiiiuids, and led, during a triU'e 
ivhich at this time ensued, to the pioposnl on tlieir part, of a coni- 
bal, thirhni to thiitecn. Tin: conditions wcrc« tliat the place 
should be inaiked out, and vvliosoevcr past beyond the liinits, 
was to light no more, but remain a prisoner; vyhoever should 
be unhorsed also, was to combat no longer. And in cgse one 
parly w’cro not able to concjaer the other by nightfall, thoiio]i 
only one of their adversaries remained on huyscback, the conibnl 
was llieii to be at an cud, and that otie allowed to carry off his 
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t’ompmiions ‘ fuv aiul clear, who were to leave thi' iit'hi in equal 
lionuur witfi the ie.st/ But if the field were ^uii, the c<iiuiiicreci 
party were t<» hi* pvjiDiieilr pf other. I'hc i^>^ul Servant 
ri'pres<*nts the Sp:unstn(9 with little fairness itiui less 

honour on this occasion, afid'kilfitlj^ eleven hi^rses in tin* fiist en¬ 
counter. But, ill encounters of this kind the dauber uuistobviouhl^ 
hu\c l>ceu greater to horse than man. Pietro Martirc speaks ol\l 
iouniuineiit at Valladolid in which seven liorsi's were killed on tlie 
spot, not by uny siiiisler dealing, but in the fair ehaiice of the lists, 
lia^ard and the Lord of Orosi wcie the onh Pieiieluiien who re- 
inamed on horseback, and maintained their ground the whole day, 
ussaultitig the euciiiy w'heu they saw iheii advantage, and retiring 
when they weie thieatiiud theinsiUes, behind the deail lioises oi 
their couirudts as h lampait; m> that when the day chased, fluuigli 
neither part% <oidd elaiin the vicloiy, (he hoiioni iciiiained to tlu- 
Preiieli, twcxd'nlioiii had betlled duiiny Ibii] houisagainst thiiteeii 
without being o\ejcoiiK'. 

A combat betwi^iiitlie same iinmlH i, in the same country, aud 
at the same lime, is dt'seiibcil in the CliMMiieh of the gu*at cap¬ 
tain Gdtizalo de (h)idova^ the e<iiMlinMn.s, liou(\ii, and tiu‘ pir- 
sons engaged weie diiUieut, as wa. tlu issue aUi». The niateli 
(for sucli it Mils) was made l)et\\e<n the ^ui^juiirde la l^dissi* 
(who was a horseman) on the pait ofllie b'lt mdi, and Don Viiipo 
Lope/de Ayala, not ft>] the ^'paiiiaid , but joi Hu* Italians, wiioiii 
the French connnaiidu had iilifiial bt cause ll’,e\ iie\er ventured, 
lie said, to meet the Fiemlt, unless ttu*\ had S|>aHiards in then 
company to sup])oit tin in. Fpou this, leiiteen italiaiis weu* 
matched against us inaiij I'ltmii, i-a<h combatant staking bis 
horse, his aims, and an Imiidied diuats, the money as n peisonai 
ransom, ^^icy foiiglil in an oju ii cnele, . iiiioniuled with a fm- 
10 W, the diainetei being about half a (piaiti i of a mile. Piospi lo 
Colouna, who barked hi > < oimti vim n, pioviiU d them wdtli lances 
a fcKit longer than <t( the Fitueh; with an esfotfue, or b»iig 

sword, which was used witti both hands, and which was hung on 
the left from the s.iddle; a shoil swoid at tlie giidh, and on the 
right of the saddle a luiny axe insUaid of an iiou mace. Besides 
these weapons, he jiiovuled Omit hnnthig sjuins, which wcie 
fixed in the ground, to be uady foi those who miglit be dis- 
niouiilcd and colnpclh-d to fight on f<K»t. Hie hoi&es were armed 
with plate uiliiour on the lirud, on the iicek, breast, skies, and 
binder parts witli Icuthci ])iepu]eii and gilt, but they had no 
spike on the fioiillet. The Fiench, it is said, Inqied lo succeed by 
theiieiK ne^s of tlieii fust ehaige; iiitliis ihtyweie disappointed; 
all broke tin ii lain es, but all kept (h< ir seals^ and they luught foi 
some time with no peucjitible advantage on either side, till in 
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the heat of artioii, four FrcnrJinu'ii and an Itsdiaii loiiolkeil llio 
boundary, and wcie, accoitiing to tlie cuiidltjoiis, proiioiituTd 
hon du comhnL Tliis gave itic Italians so gi-eut advautage, that 
they forced two more of their opponents to the same fatal murk 
and reduced thiee others to siiireiiden There w'erc How but 
four reinaiuiiig, and three of them were driven out of tlic lists. 
"I'he single I'Vt^nelinian who still kept the grouinl, is called by the 
Chronicle, (Jrajaii Duste; \ve may regret that the name of so 
bra^e a man should thus be so disguised as iK>t to l>c cognizable; 
for a braver iiran iie\cr stood up against ill fortune, lie fought 
aguirtsl the leinniiiiiig tuclve Italians, till he had neither strength 
to stand nor hivath to speak, and uhc^ii he fell senseless upon the 
ground, it was by the judges of tiu' field that he was pionouiictMl 
vaiiqiiislied,— for he liini'^elf liad ic.sisU'd tr> the last gasp. Tlie 
Frcncii ucre not iead\ uith tlieii ducats, tli<nigh the Italians had 
deposited then* slakes in the Judges* Iiands; ejedit was a.skt d for 
them, but liu'judge on the Italian side, who Mas tlic Spanish 
captain Diego de V'tia, r/e la jimmv -a de /V////ct.Ars ivuia 
Mttchas 7vrcs hctJia sahl, the llnliaus, foi whom he 

acU‘d, chose l'» ha\e lliiir pjisoueis f(ji srcuilt^ till they reccued 
the money; and the da} eialerl thus discouiteously. The ransoiit, 
lu)we\er, was jniiil ui llu* eouist of a liw davs, Thestoi} is told 
bv (jiuicciardijii as wt 11 as In the Sj):uii'!i wiiteis, and he 5a}s, ii 
is iiiciedible hww iniieli the is'-ue depiessid the spiiits of the 
Fn'iich aniluised tlu^se of (lie Spaniaids, 

The piuclit e of lau'-oiuiiig juisoiu , whu h seems to have gra- 
ilually supeisidiMi tliat of scdUiii!, tliem into skner}, was, in 
itself, an aiiainrtnunt of uutc}, hut ofuni abiisi din the most iiihu- 
mail manner, the ra])ti\<s bein^ tuattd with the utmost rigoui, 
and soinetinii s Untuiid, till tlu} laised for tlieir deliveiauce 
larger sums llian l^v tiu' piopei usai^i s of war ought to have been 
ieqiiired. It set ms to lia\e In'ca disused as giadually as it was 
iiilrodueed; ihe !at«'^t iiistaiue whicii oeciiis to us is as late as 
tlie vear and a disrun t^ful one of its kind it is. When the 

French lliat 3('ar ptiiiiihud the Milage of Zwamiiicrdain, in llol- 
loiui, tlieycanu dotf a gtil of si\ jeais old, and as she was evidently 
of good exlrai lion, *-lie was sohl fioin one to aiuitlier as a market¬ 
able coHiiHodit}, and puiehased at last at Ftreclit for bix hundred 
^Nelder^, by a peison who hecaiiie so fond of her aa very unwil¬ 
lingly to resign hei to her futhei when she was discovered, upon 
ri'paymenl oi that sum* Were such tilings tolerated, war would 
be iiioie frightful than it is. lu ])a}urrrs age the adveutuier 
looked to making prisoners as the best chance in the lottery of 
a military life. H^iw Bavard hiiiinidf, w'ho gave up with chaiar- 
feribtic lioiintY all such prizes of this kind as fuituue threw in iiio 

way 
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way, ivtM cnnblc<l to eiipport the appearance which he maile, and 
the liberal exiH^iuliture in which he indul»('d, is ii«>t explaiiUHl by 
his biographer. We hear of die presi'nts which he received from 
the king, or his imine<liatc commander; but he is always repre¬ 
sented as giving as largely as he received, and these, even if he 
bud kept diem wholly to himself, could not have sufficed, Ue- 
souFcos, however, he must have hud, and ample ones. Perliaps 
the abbot of Esnuy hud forgiven him, and become proud of a 
nephew who was doing honour to the family; perhaps the Kisliop 
of Grenoble assisted him. All that appears in his memoirs is 
that at all times he wanted money as little as he cared for it. 

This dis[K>sition was shown with cimiinstances of |KK;uliar 
generosity W'hen he interce]>ted a iiiono}-changer and his man, 
ouch with n gn*at pouch full of iiionc} labiiul him, on their way 
to Gonzalo de Coidova, with an i scoit <if hoise. The pri/e con¬ 
sisted of 15,0()0 ducats. I’lie law f»f <listiibution in mk h <*ases 
seems not to ha\e been cleail} imdi rsU>ofl; llieie weie two roads 
which the money-changer init;htlia\e taken: Itnyaid occiipieil the 
one by which he hapjH'ued lo x onie, and sent a ceitain Tnidu^ii of 
his company to occupy the ollu r; and w'lii^n 'raidicii claimed ills 
share as having been ol the undvriakiH^ (de /Vi///rp//«''C) Ibiyaid, 
with a smile, denied his daiin, as lie liad not bei'ii at the 


(de laprinse). Taidien yiew waiin, and complained to the com- 
inaiifler; the opinions of ail llu* captains wi re taken, nnd the dec i- 
sion, contraiy to what might have beim c \pcctcd, was, that 
dieu had no right to shaie. Thisoiiicei, who was as liahtiiiheait 
as in pocket, bon- the di-cision with good hunioui, and sweaiiiig 
by ffac blood of St. George that lie was nil unlucky fellow^ said 
rnerr}!^ to the Good Knight, Pa)dicn,il's all one, for you vrill have 
to maintain me as long as we tuny in this land. I{n}ard displayed 
the ducats before Taidieii, and asked him if they weie not ptetty 
things. The Loyal Sen ant wiongs him on this occasion by 
ascribing to him the uinvorthy motive of wishing to mortify his 
comrade, whc'reas it was evidiiit that no such thought could have 
been entertained by him at the inoineiit; for upon Tnidieirs 
reply, that half that sum would make him lich for life, Bayaid 
immediately gave him the half. astonishixl officer fell upon 

his knees, and witli tears of joy exclaimed. My master, and my 
friend, what return can I ever make ! Tim bounty, it is added, 
w'as well bestowed. Tnrdieu did not sipiauder tlic large sum of 
which he became thus possessed, and in consequence was enabled 
on his leturn to France to obtain an heiress fur wife, with 3,(KK) 


livies a year. The other half the Good Knight, * with heart us 
pure as a peatl,’ distributed among all the soliliers of his garrison, 
to each uccuiding to his quality, witliout leserving u single denier 

^ for 
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for himfM'lf; aiul lie hcI the money-changer and Iuh servant free 
witliuut n^quiriiig any raiisou», anil ^vitlluut taking from him rings 
and money to the amount of some 500 ducats more, which he had 
about his person. 

When Laiwis undertook the cx]>edition to Genoa, to relieve his 
party in that city, who in the ptofane language of Jean Marot 
were attemUnU le Mvfisiastle France, Dayard wasoneof the king’s 
€M{ueiTics, holding tliat apiH>iiitiiient till some company of gen- 
dorms should be vacant. At tliat lime he was sutfenng under 
the same ague which was upon him when he performed tlic com¬ 
bat with Sotoiuajor, and which continued upon him seven yeais; 
he had also an ulcer in the arm, in consequence of a blow from a 
pike which had been ill-treated. In tliose days, when men rexo- 
vi',red from diseases or wounds, it was by the remedial power of 
iiutui'c, not b} die skill of the ]ihYsiciaiiH or surgeons. Tiirmgh, 
however, insuehiil condition for seivice, he thought it disho- 
iioniahU* to nmiain at Jj\ons wlien the king was in the field, 
crost tlie mountains with him, and distinguished himself in the 
campaign. 

The jA'agne Ctuiihia^ followed, and tlio expedition against 
the Venetians. On tlii^ occasion the king gavi^ him a com¬ 
pany, but told him that his lieuti'iuint must h‘ad his gendaniiK, 
for he wished liiiii lo liave the chaigt of the iiifantiy. liayard 
Hsketl w'hat luimhcr of fool he was to coininand, and the king 
said, n thousand; no man hud moie. Site, replied the (jSoud 
kuiglit, tlu^ aie too many for my skill; 1 beseech you let me 
ha\e hut five hundred, and 1 will take eaie to chuse such as shall 
do }ou senice. Even this, niethinks, is a heavy charge for one 
that would do his dutv. lie, is mentioned in Joan Marot s 
(le Venin* us coiniuaiuling this number, but he is only 
luentioiied in the thux woids whith conipiize his name, and the 
amount of his coinpaii} ;—liad it suited the verse we might have 
been iijrornicil wliut was the cliaiaeter of his ]xopIe,—it is to lx* 
hoped, for llu 3 aid’s sake, that the} were better than those with 
whom the poet has classed them, some of whom he describes to 
be gentle n:; cats, humane as leopards, honest as millers, having 
hngeys as adhesive us glue, and being innocent as Judas Iscariot, 
Qui vit udoiic rustres uvcntniicra 
Testes lever, conrir aux aniuiriers, 

Cestoi't plaisir, car chabpun creulx bicu cuyda 
Ell ctstiiy nn lous cstre tresoriers. 
j>it lo Picard, ‘ jpfais Dicu ch(s •usurirrx 
Me rtn^diront mt borchi qui vuidc* 

‘ Vitr Sainti Migml ai Duii nwi/A cji tnavde 
Pit Ic Norniant,ye tixundrait grant wcj^rc.' 

' Bo cap de non utpi tjut bof tstn,* 
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llcpond aJonc Arnotou Uc fJasroii^nc, 

* AIu 76 a; poiljf *tfr guci^ac ung la vawi »« ///*, 

Sd tia daiaiZy tifut il mmse ou 

J* ou It bat (ray votnmc vug oUlain tbtogm,' 

ftwch were ihv hopefc with uhidi the ruiirh soliUiT}'riitOKMl 
H|Mm thib war, aud the mothers of tiie iiionarrh wtiv of the same 
kind; the difierence wab only like that belwieii Alexaiuler and 
Uie jdratc:—the men fought for pluiuh r, the kiiisj for eoiiqiiest, 
and neither one nor llie ollici caied how uujiibU} the enleipi i/c 
was undertaken, nor with wiiat iiiluiiuaLiil\ it wius jimsued. Tlu' 
J^iyal Scivaut ichitebjobtingly, that when his e/miiUymeiibtoriiied 
tlie cattle of Caravaggio, sonu eounh^mi u weie taken piisoneib 
there, ami the} tiied ‘whethii thiii m^k^ wi'ie stiong < iioiigh to 
eaiiy away a battlement;' .so liule had lu eauglu of Baxaid’h 
bpiiit, loving and leveling him as lu did. lit sa_\s, indeeil, iin- 
iiieiliutidy aftei, that in his o|Uiiioii u was a tieat ofetindlx, 
to hang a piuveditoie and Ins son, t.iki n at IN st hu la, win u tlie\ 
would have paid a nobliMunsoin; i.nd that ihe bi:u( '*enthinan 
La.* J4oriuiu, to whom llu*j had vuidid, pk,* IimI waiiulv ni tlun 
behalf with the giaiid inisUi, but in vain. "l''iii. wialtli <A \\u 
siiilcrcrb made tlic diftiunee im hi^ keliiq>^. Luau things, Jean 
Maiot sayb,ought to ]ir spaud in wai: — 

* PitAlfij llltiw/t, </ ftWOi/ft 

ndb rule was iiotalwav-* obHjvid, uii I (d llie f.>nr rlasses, iLt 
piiestH stfMKl the best fliaiue, and tie wonnn the uoi*-t. Tin 
cnieltv, indeed,witli wliidi wai wasnte n <aiiud on ni llii ajH o| 
chivaliy might edino d sho< k hi lu t, but it j lU* ,u d both Uy Insloj > 
ami lotuanee. The best khi^ht»id tlu. i:<iiiud 'i'able aiV lejiu 
bellied as executing ball>:ulU(^ liom whi h, in oui da\s, an 
l^nglibh haiigmaii W'ould leviilt. in tiie w,ns In twi ( n tlie Va in h 
ami English in Fiaiue, altu tin (n id' (d E/iwaid Hi. tin 
Ktiglish |mitj at lJiau\(*i‘» kqd a pit bnining, \Jiirh ihej calk<i 
Ijlififer, ami into wiiun i1k\ tliuw thos(* pnsoneis ab%<' wlio 
rould nut prodnei' tlje lan oni whuli tluy M<]uiMd. The plait 
was taken by the Due de Ibnnbon, and tiusc wictdies \\eit> 
rightly cabt into the same pit tlu in .clvi s. Tlie duke’s own peojile 
vied wiUi diem in atioeil} ; I >i wlnm they biok La Itiugeie, tiiey 
blew die captain aud diiiveiid all the ust id tin English to 
the populace,— qui enJcirv/f( (U gnnses iharhomid^^ —used thi*iu 
as the North* Aiueiieail ravages do their jnisoiieib! When 
sueli piactioes could not only pa^s iinpiinisheii hy cuuimuiuieis 
and s(»veieigns, but be iteouhd in hibbn\ lathei as a matter of 
cMiltatioii tliaii fur ri’pioadi, we need not wonder if the ajipclla- 
tioii oi ih(' Hull liet waa a) lilly bi slowed upon a chief in jeal life, 
us that ol suns pHii upon the well known knight in loni.iim. 

N.pt 
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Noi r:«i the strciipth aiul beauty of a diaiartc'r like Ibnanl’s be 
piojxMly a|>pi(TiaU'<l iinb'ss we take into consuleratioii the brii- 
iiitiiieiie(‘s witli \\hicli he was siirromuled. 

'I'lie G(toil Knight appt ai^ next ut the siege of Padua, after it 
had recovered l>j a siiercssfiil strutagem of the Venetians, lo 
whom the Loval Servant renders (his jwstice,(and full weight nnist 
be allowed tosucdi testimonv.) ' that never wore there in tins world 
inustors more beloved hy their siibjerts than the} have ever becn^ 
entiiely on areount of the equal justice they administer amongst 
them/ The willing retiiin of the Paduans to their former allegi¬ 
ance wiis stvied a levolt, and when the King of France sent Uio 
l-oid of T-a Pall^''(‘ with four hundUHi of the host gciidanncs in 


Italy to assi'il the Knipuor in ie-eonquering it, Huvnrd gladly 
aecepti'd that loid's iuMlation to acconipanv him. * He had then 
bn( fiiirlv irendnunes iiiuu r liiinjmtoftliat niiinlxT twciitv-livede- 
M'Mcd be raptdhisoM i an Iiiindied.' 'I'lie rinny which Maximi¬ 
lian assembled f<n llie siege w.h'^ o poweMnI both in number and 
in means, that the l^oval Senant savsd'his foin^-i had done their 


duU, lliev would liave sullictd Un ih ‘ c<in((Uest of the woild. It 


was louj, since a ge had betu undiitMiveii s<» aiduons in itsidf. 


ami so nionieiitous in its iiiiniediate f onseqiu lire. For on tlic 
(onqiieiing oi nKiintaiiiing tins i^ieal nt\, '^avs (iiiiccianiini, dc- 
puaU'd not uiilv llie istaldidiiiiL*^ tin weakening the cinptie 
of tin (leunans in llid\, hnl aUo ilie falt‘ of the very city of 
W'lnVe. Foi it l^idua W' le Kf‘p(, Ifiat h public, aboiiitdiiig witli 
wealth, at nniU ni itst.li', having able -iKdiMiu n, and being subject 
to 110 Mich vaiiatioiis as lla aifuns ol piiiicLs nie, might hope 
soon to leiovii guat pait ol its doiiiiim»ii^; and with the more 
leasoii, because most of (!un sui)je<'(T who had debited change 
not finding the i^siu aiiswc lalile to t!u ir expeu latlon. and knowing 
now bv e\p('i](iu< tin dilleiemi bi tween llu nuHlerate govern- 
meiit of tlic Vila Uans an I that ol ttn (leiinnns, and inuicovcr 
being ihiovvn into MiuftHion b} tin lioiible and injuries of war, 
betraii to tiiintlnii evis tov^aids tin ii oldmasteis/ liiitif Padua 
were lost, Vimici roiihl havt no hojie to maintain itself eitlier 
against the confedi laUs on one hand, or the Tuiks on the other. 
Kvciveflbit lliciefoie \ias made hv the Venetians for fortif}hig, 
nntnniiie, and piovidmg this inq'oitant cit}, and the flower of 
ihcii pu]nilation \ohinletied ibi a seivm upon the issue of which 
the fate of the ri'public lU pendt d. Tl.e foi<*e which tlioy collected 
there consisted, according to Ucinbo,or 14,(KK) Infantry,COOgen-^ 
dannes, 7fK) Alhanians, and oOO lioisdncii armed with cross¬ 
bows. The allicil foice is stated bv (jiiirciiuriini at .'32,(){X) iii- 


faiili}, and somewhat iiioio than 1,(KK) cavali v; and as the Loval 
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Servant cstimatos them at KIO/KW), it may eortaiiily l>t' inferiTd 
that this statement is not above its real nmonnt. 

The artillery of the besiegers vras ' no less terrible for the 
quantity than the quality/ Apparato shipendfh the Italian Iiis- 
torian calls itj and well he might, fur even in these days such a 
train might be thought tremendous. 

' It is fitting that I give a description of it,* says the Loyal Servant; 
' he had six hniidred pieces of onliiance on wheels, the least whereof 
was a falcon; and six large briiss bombards, which were not capable of 
being drawn on carriages, but were conveyed along each on a stnaig cart, 
and laden witli enmnes. When to be employed lor the purpose ci bat¬ 
tering, they were let down upon the ground, and then, with an engine, 
the month of the piece was raised u little, and a large log of wocxl placed 
underneath, and a huge target fence was erecte<l behind for fear of its 
recoil. Tliesc pieces discliurgcd stone bullets, for metal ones could not 
have been curried, and they could only be fired four times a day at the 
very utmost! Tlierc was great diffieiilty in hiingiiig up so large a train, 
means of conveyance for only half of it could be found, and thus the 
movements were delated, part of the army ix'inaiiiing to guard the guns 
which could not be sent forward till tlie cariiages rc^tiinied for them/ 
' Hie Emperor got up betimes, mid made his army march forthwith, nor 
would he pitch Ins tent till two oi three liours pa«-t noon, wliich at that 
time of year was not the way to refresh men at arms with their helmets 
on/ 

Maximilian ia indeed desrrihixi as jn^rforiniiig * n M'ondorful 
diligence’ at this time, * bciiur imincildc in inind, and of n bmly 
hardened widi pain and travels/ So tliat lu* \\ as * running through 
all places day and night, ami |irc.sciit in all actions/ NcverthcIcHs 
the planting such ail aitiilciy * coidd not he accomplished hut with 
longness of time and grixit dilliculty, as w'ell for the gix^it quantity 
aud intolerable gientness of sonu* of them, as also for that the 
wdiolc camp and specially tllo^e plan's mIkmc they sought to 
plant them, wcri' continually beaten and disti-esscd with tlie artil¬ 
leries ai the town/ 

Though Maximilian was too jioor to paye\<4i his own ordinary 
bands, yet his cdiaracUT for liheiulity and kindness to the soldiers 
brougikt odvciituiei.s to sene him daily hoin all paits, allunnl 
moreover, as tlu*y were', by tlic' hope of sacking Padua. The 
preparations for di'feiice weie upon a scale coniniensuraie to the 
danger; the peasantry, being regidaily paid,\\iouglit with alacrity, 
every part of tlie woiks was streiigthekied, every bastion which 
they thought it likely the besiegeis might win was mined.-—A 
palisade was forimnl witliiu the walls loiind their whole oi^clo, 
and Uu^ intermediate space, wliich was equal to the thickness of 
the wall, filled witli earth. 

' This fuitificatioD, no less wundcriul iii effect than fur labour and 

travail 
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travail inestlniablr, ilUl ilot yet salLify to whom flio ilefeiicr of that 
city was coniiniltcil, but the wall being in this sort iortitied and re¬ 
doubled, they cast a trench of sixteen fathom in brcailth and as many in 
depth, which diawing narrower in the bottom, and standing thick witit 
miinlcriiig houses and little towers full of shot, scented iiiiiK>S8ible to be 
forced, and their fortifications were made with hollow Vaults and eaves, 
according to the example of the bnstilliotis, having conveyances to be 
overthrown by fire when they would. And yet to be further prepared 
fur all occasions, they raised behind the trench a rampier of the same or 
greater largeness, which Btretched out as far as the circuit of tlic town, 
except ill certain corncis and places, wherein they knew it was impos- 
silile to plant artillery; tuid before the rampart they cast a panipet of 
seven fathoin, which was a defence to tliose tliat fought upon the ram- 
pier, that they could not be stricken with the butteries of the CQCiny.'* 

The city waa abnii(lniitly sictiialled, the people of the country 
round being as desiioiis to jncst'rvo their stores from the enemy 
by bringing them in, as tin* iVlagistinte and the Venetians were to 
h:i\e the pluecs mcII stored. Wt llicit* was in tin* camp a won¬ 
derful abiiiiduiice also,' t^eI\ house and place being plentifully 
fiiriiislied, foi that iKilhei the feai of the peasants, nor the careful 
diligence of the Viiutiaiis, noi tlie iiiiiiiite liarins of the soldiers 
oil both sidt>, could waste or diaiu up the gieat plenty of that 
most fruitful and feilile c<uintr\.’ The Loyal Soivant also ex¬ 
presses Ills asUniishmeiit that llioiigli the eainp extended on all 
bides over iiioie than ioiii miles of teiiiloiy, 3 et tJie foragers never 
bad to go faitlier than six miles in the (omitiy to procure plenty 
of hay, eorii, oats, meat, poultiy, wine, and other iiccessaiies both 
for men and hoises; and this dining Iwo months. 'So great 
abundance was thtnis that wlun the siege was raised, tlie enemy 
burnt one liiindied Uioiisand dueals woitli of Mctuals which they 
bad piovidcd in tlie ixptetation that it would lia\e continued 
longer.’ ioi htvidvnl^ lie ailils; venmts ii hi maiilre* 

Jlefuic tlie besiegeis emild take up tlieii giound there were 
four barricades l<i In* won upon the \ ieen/a load, two handled 
pares fioin one anotliei, and wluelt, on aieount of the ditches on 
eaeh side the road, could oidy be attacked in front. The charge 
of winning them was entrusted to llayaid. He got possession 
of the iirst, the eueiiiy filling bark upon the second. ' If tliere 
was good lighting at the Hist baiiiei, at tin's there was still 
better.’ A body of pt'usunts weie bi ought up who had been 
trained as pioiieeis, and after a good haU-hoiu’s assault this was 
carried also, and the defendants were puisued so closely andwitli 
such effect, that instead of making a staml at the third barrier, 
they betook themselves at oiiee to the last. This was defcudi'd 

* lliis is Guircianlini's ncruuiu of i\w p q i^ri tioiib fui difiiicc, hi tlic Hords of lii*« 
good old tiimdiiloi GclFiay t^cnton* 

‘ by 
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l)y IflOOoi niun, Avith tlircc ar four fiUcotiMs. ami it was 

but a stoma’s throw 1'roin the city bulwarks. Thuru they made a 
resolute staiul, and the e^iiitlict coiitiuiied for about an Imur^with 
pikes and arqiiebusses* The Good Kiii^lit grew impatient, anti 
said lo his coni|mnioii5. Sirs, these jR'ojde diHnin us Icmi long, let 
ns alight and |>K‘ms forwanl to liir barrier! Some thirty c>r foily 
gendarmes iinimaiiately disiiioiiiUeil, anil laising their \isors and 
efuiehing their lances |>iishcJ on to tlu: barric^ado. 'J'he JVinee o( 
Anhalt was one of this I)ra\o party, and (treat John of Picard} 
was another, a person in lunue and slatiire, and probably enough 
ill his propensities, like Little Joliii of Slieiwood, though not of 
eqtuti celebrity* because he had no ballad writer who should 

' him iiiiiiiortal make 
Wich dipt in ilcw- of Cnstaly'— 

all that is known of Gieat Jolni bi ing this iueideiiUd meiitiou 
of his name b\ llu* l>o\al Ser\ant. 'These bra\e ermipanioiis 
ftiiMiteHl lint the dt^teiidaiit'. wue eontjiinalb reinlbieed 

b\ fn'sii men fioiit the cit\; and l>a>aif!, s(H‘iiis tliH, e\elainie<L 
they win keep us la le tin -e .si\ y ai. a( tlii'- lato, souiul, tiuinpel! 
andeverv one fiilh»w uivl Tin n like alioniobbed of ///s whelps— 
(for it is of a lion-fatiK r that tlie rliuinh h r -.pi aks) —he loit on so 
fierce an assault, lliat tlu^ Vt lUtiaiis lelins! a pike\ length fmni 
the barricade. On, eouuades,he died, are ouis! and, leaping 
llie barricade, was gullaulU iollowed, and ii<4 le-s peiilously re- 
ladled; but tlie sight ol Ids duiiger evnled tln^ h'leru'h, and he 
Wiis speedily supp<nted in sueli stieiigth, that be lemaiiieil master 
of the grmmd. * Thus weie the baiinad) s bebne P.ulua won at 
niid-(hn, wliendi} the I'o lu li, lufise as w< 11 ,is loot, aeqiiiied great 
honour, abo\e all the fjooil Knight, to whom the gloi} was uni- 
vei’sally aseiibed/ 

There was little otliii «lur\ won b} tht' besiege*is; for notwdlh* 
standing Uicir guat loiet, the} iievei eoinjudled the Albtitiiaiis to 
retire from tlie suburbs into tin* town, and w<*rc continually 
harassed by the menu's liglit horse. '^Tlieir aitilU^ry kept up 
‘ the most itnpetiions and teriible^ batteiy that hud ever beeu 
witnessed in tliose da}S, * by tladr iiieiedilde hugeiie.s.s and ini'- 
measurable qiiantit} of powdiT that was used, pieieiiig through 
the ramparts, beating down the houses that weie near Uie W'ull, 
and in many places tlie wall itself. Abovi* twenty tliousatid shot 
wrre fired against the eil}, and the} v;<ae u Uinied tw'O-fold/ 
^Jlie huge battering pier«>, iiiiwield} as tliev were, ivere treuieii<- 
doiisly efficient whi'ii lliey wvrv bitmght to bear; iiotwitli- 
stuncliiig the pnuligious labour with wliuli tlu* walls Lad been 
stieiigtlieiied, lliiee bi'f'aches w<mv made, and b} the iiinUi day 
fill Hied into one, wiiicli w'as wide enough Ui ha\<‘ admitted a thou¬ 
sand 
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suikI nir^n iihrcust, hoiiip little Icsh tliari hrilf a mile in extent. 
Hut the lepoit of die piepaintioiis which \ve4C made for defence 
Mitliin the Mails, ((imlui ul the Ijo^al Sei\:ini that if live liuiulicd 
tlioiLsand iihmi hud utUaupti^d to storm tiu* town, it would have 
heeii ill \uin. Some piisoiius, whom the Venetian commander 
lehsisiMh adveithid therriiicli of this lerrihle daiitrer, and brought 
a message' well desioued for exciting a jealous feeling between the 
bVench aiul the linpi'iialisfs; foi the governor expressed his hope 
that tin* King of r'i:nic(' and the Seignorv of Vcinct* would return 
to theii former stati of aiiiitv, and iifllrineil that, weie it not for the 
Fjeiieh, he would sallv.and in less than foin-aiiiUtwenty houis 
eonipel the lilnip: roi loiaist the sie;re di'.giarc^fully. Maximilian, 
when In* stow V4‘d llu breacli after it liad been open thret* dajs, took 
shame t'» Iihum ll f<»r not haMug .aidii d it. Acrordinglj ho wrote 
to th^ Fuiuh coiiiuiaiidt I, (ru of I^n Palisse^ saving, tho 

bo aeh was nnue th m wtiheu ot for stnh as would do their duty, 
and u (pu'stinj: that th* I'O h yrn laiine'i would bo ready to make 
the ashanlt in com; auv wnfi iht {h mem foot, about noon, when 
the} h»»ui llu ar til* gnat viand. J^a l^alissi expiessod his 
Uietthc Vr i|a: ; }t;u* no^ st nt to: him and Ills(oiiipaiiions 
to Con nit o] on mMtvi. !lt*\\*.v(i. he said, he would callhis 
eoiiiitnim v to/etlui, an 1 show (b* /o the httei, not doubting that 
thev would all yu Id obi'liviae it\ uliatthe Kiiiperor was pleased 
toeom.iKtn/. Wlup (In r.tjitanis wi n. .is einbled, J^aPalissesaid 
pslmglv Ut tiKin, Siis, It Is fit we dine; foi I have something to 
tt 11 von, \,huh it \tm lu.ud it Ik hm-hand, might perhaps prevent 
\nu fioiii mikmg good ihur. A bitti*r spu iineii of the Loyal 
Sei\aijt\ mitjinei i»f uauarion cannot be given than wdiat follows 

ill this pi u'l*: 

‘ The-.e woitls wue sjmlvcn in pst, foi he kiKw his roinpanions well, 
and tint not one .imong (I ein hut was a '-cetjiicj Ilerlor, nay Orlaiulo; 
pailiciilaily the good Kiiichf, who was luvcr in his life owreorae by 
aiiglif he i itlu I s iw or he ud. 

‘ Dining dimm they did itolhmg hiit hieal* jests on one nnotlier. 
The Lord ol la I'aJese cvei IkiiI hi^ lailUiy iijion the Lord o{ Iluiubii- 
eonit, who paid him back in his own coin, with nil lionourablcand ple.i- 
sant speeches. I believe the nainc-i of tliel'uiuh captains HSseDibled 
(here have l>cen mentioned alieady ; .ind it u my ojiiiiioii that (he whole 
of the rest of Europe eouM not b.ive fmiiished ns many like unto then). 
After dinner all wereonhred tocpiif the ap.nlinent except the captains; 
to them tlicLoixlot ]aPa]is*>e eoinmnniratcd the ICmpcior's letter, which 
was read twice ovci, in oidci to the heticr nn(1el^t;mdllJg thcieof. This 
done, cac 1i lofiked l.nighing at the olliei, to ste who would begin to speak 
first. So (be Loid oi Ilumbcrcourt s.iid, addiessing bimsell to the Loid 
oflnPalisse Thiic lutils not so iiituh pondLnng, iiiy Lord, send 
• voi xxxii. \o LXiv. n u word 
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mini to tikc Emperor that nrc are all in readiness. I bc^in to tire of the 
country, for the nights arc cold, aad moreover g(N>d wines are about to 
fail Us.” hcrcat every one laughed. 

* There was none of the captains that did not npeak before the good 
Knight, and all agreed to the Lord of llunibcreoiiit’s praposal. The 
Lord ol lu Palissc looked at him, and pen'civcd that he pretended to be 
picking his teeth, as though he had not heard whut his conlpu]lioll^ had 
proiM>sed. So he said smiling: ** IIu ! you Hercules ot France, what 
say you to the nmttei "> This is no time to pick teeth: the Emjterur 
must have our answer forthwith.” 

* The good Knight, who had ever a habit of jesting, replied pleasantly; 

If we are to believe my Lord of Ilumbercourt, we have iiotliing to do 

but to proceed, one and all of us, straiglit to the breach. Yet, as 1 con¬ 
ceive it sorry pastime for gendamis to go afoot, 1 would willingly be ex¬ 
cused. However, since I needs must deliver my opinion, you shall have 
it. Tlie Emperor coninkands iu bis letter that you nhoultl make all the 
French g<entlemeu goon loot to the assault, togethei nith his lansquenets. 
For my particular, though I am uut possessed of much wealth, yet 1 am 
a gentleman. All of you are great loids and of great families. So are 
many of our genduims Does the Kmperor deem it a fitting thing to 
place such a number of iioldc persons in lisk and jeopardy along with 
ivot-soldiers, when^of one is a shoe-maker, another a baker, another a 
blacksmith, mechanics who are not so rluiry of their honour us men of 
high degree? There is something unseemly in this arrangement, saving 
his grace. My adviee is, that you, niy Lord," pursued he, addivssiug la 
PaUasc, " should return the Einpeior the following reply; nuiiiely, that 
you have assembled your captains agieeably to his desire, and that they 
are determined to execute his orders, aceoiding as they w'cre instructed 
by the King, their master. He knows well that the King of France 
admits none but persons of gentle birth into the number of his ordlnaiy 
men of anus, 'lo put such aniong footsoldiers, who are of low rank, 
would be treating them with too great u want of consideratiou. lint 
there are many counts, loids, and gciitleiiKii of (icrniany; let him order 
them to go on foot, with tlic gendiinusof France, W'ho, in that case, will 
readily shew the way. His laiiM|uencts may follow’, if the enterprise 
afloid a prospect of success." ben the gcxxl Knight had uttered bis 
sentiments t£cy were combated by no one, but were accounted just and 
reasonable. So this reply was rctiirneii to the Emperor, who thought it 
a very proper one, and forthwith had his drums and trumpets Lustily 
sounded to coll together his retinue, which contained all the princes, 
lords, and captains of Germany, Ihirguudy, and Hainault. Being met, 
they were informed by the Kmperoi lio\t he had resolved upon assauliJiig 
the town within an hour, and hud coiumunicatcrl this his intention to the 
French gentlemen, who w^cre rciuly enough to do their parts in the un- 
dcrt!iki]]g: but had besought hliii that the gentlemen of Germany might 
go along with them, iu which ease they would willingly lead the way. 

Wherefore, gentleiiien,” said he, “ I entreat >ou to accompany them 
on And I hope, with Gofl's aid, we blinll vaiKiiush our enemies in 
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the first assault.’* As soon as the Euipcror luui done speakings there 
suddenly ai-ose a strange aud niai’vcllous coiiiiijolioii among his Germans, 
which continued for half an hour ere it could be allayed. Then one 
ii|>|)oii]tcd to answer for all declared that they were not fit persons to go 
oil foot, or be sent to a bi'cach ; and that it was their place to fight on 
horseback like gcntleiucn.’—'Sol, i. p. 220— 223. 


A rumour hud gone through the cninp tliat llii: assault was to 
be made. Lo/*s eumez vm ttm* c/iose 7//c/*riv//(7/sr, for the priests 
M'crc retained liy siiins of gold to hear confession, because' every 
one wished to pul iiiiuself iu a good state. And many getidanues 
gave them llieir puises to keep, hy reusuii whereof, the Loyal 
Servant says, there cun be no doubt tiiut messieurs the pni'sts 
would not ha\e been displeased if they, with whose money they 
were entruKti'd, liad fallen iu liie assault. '^Flie refusal of the (ler- 


iiian gentry to light on foot depri\ed lluun of tins pleasaut e.\po('- 
taiicy; for in <'ons('(]uenci of that rt'fusal the attempt was not 


made, ami ihv iMnpi'ior letired iroiu tin' siege that night. This, 
howiucr, is not consimentwill) Cinircianlinrs account: that histo* 


riun says, that the whoh' army approaclied to storm the breach, 
but the ditch within was filled with water, and the limperor 
tlicrefore would iioL expose his men to so mmnfc'st a danger. 
The next day, he says, the water had alnited; and au assault was 
made, witiiout success, upon a hastiilion by the gate of Coda- 
longa, of which it was necessary to obtain jiosseKsioii. Afb'r 
battering it for two days, it w^as stormed hy the German and 
Spanish infantry, supported liy some dismounted gendarmes; 
blit W'lu'ti they sought to follow up llieii siieet'ss, llie ditch was so 
well defended, not w ith artillery nione, but w illi stones and w'ihltire, 
that iliey were repulsed w itii eonsidorahle loss, and tlie army, whirli 
was drawn up to assail the breach as soon as tliis point should be 
taken, retired in uUei despair. The hcsiegeis were, in fact, a 
disorderly train, upon tiie greater pait of whom no reliance was 
to be jdaeed. They were hroiight togetlier by the hope of plun¬ 
der, mid the ruflian who had eniielied himself tlioiigiit of nothing 
but how to secure his booty. ' ^'ol a day passiut but three or 
four Imtidn'd Lansquenets stole aw'uy into Germany, carrying oft' 
cows, oxen, bells, corn, raw silk for s))iimiiig, and other useful 
artieles, so that the loss sustained by the l\idiiaiis, as well in 
inoveubles, us iu liouscs and palaces buiiit and destroyed, 
amounted to tw'o millions of crowns.’ When the siege was raisod, 
the Lansquenets set lire to all tlii'ir lodgings, and to every thing 
ilicy past hy. Jbiyard left a jiarty of gendanues to piotect the 
house ill w'liieh ho hail lodged, fiom tliesi' niHiaiis, for * of a trulli 
such incendiaries weie little to his liking-’ For neaily two ceii- 
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turiec) aAer the CSood Kiiioht\s time, then' usunlly n|>|>earx, aft nn 
accoinpaiiiiiK'iit U> an army, in thoHe prints with winch books of 
military histoiy won' embellished, a gallows, and sometimes two 
or thn»e, always weU hung. The provost innrKlmVs was no sine¬ 
cure oHice in those days. 

Duiiiig the siege, and indeed whenever n(»p<)rtnnities could be 
found (u made, Bnyard distinguislied himself by many perilous 
eiiterpii'/es, in which he was hchtddeii sometimes for success and 
soinetinies for deli\(*raiice or escape, as niurh to his own ]>erson:vl 
prowess and the sliong attachment of his comiades, its to his well- 
concerU'd plans. As a soldier imh^od tlu (xood Knight was betU^r 
fitted for the lime of Du (iuesdin and the Black Prince, Uian 
for the age of Ittilian politicians and Swiss merrenaric'^. llis 
mind in this respc<'t \\x\ i('tit>spective lather than antu*i{)ant. 
Congenial os tlie spirit of chnalry w'as to his natural disposition, 
it liad Immui fostered in )tim In educatic/ii and family piide of the 
licst and worthiest kind ; and in* regaided sorrowfully that change 
in Uio system of war which the use of tire-arms w^as then rapidly 
produeing, plainly h^resetmig that the chivalrous character must in 
consequeiKH* soon ht'come 4‘Minct. Tlie time was fresh in rc- 
iiKinhranco w^hcii the presence of a singK^ knight was felt to he 
of such importance ns to give the one side an assurance of victory* 
and impress upon the <ithf'r a foieh elhig which prepared them 
for defeat* Tin' piose ioinaiu'* i s csaLiri iate the pi'isonal achieve¬ 
ments of theirhenR's.evm he>oiul the hecomiiig limits of iictiun; 
but as their niachinciy liad its foundation in popular belief, so 
hud this exaggi ration its ground iii the chivalrous system of war¬ 
fare. When Ja\me, King of Aiagoii, saw his son embark for the 
compiest of Sardinia, the; first charge which lie gave him was to 
pronounce tlicsi' wortls vcficvr o //Ririr, three times before he 
entered into battle, and then to lead on himself, with that fixed 
determination. Tiu^ second charge was to see that all his knights 
were ready before he began, and if a single one were wanting, to 
wait for him, * that you ma^ liavi* the hciiefit/ says the old king, 

* of llis advice and presence, and not be the cause that he receive 
shame, and be without his part of the glory of the victory. Many 
u time the counsel or the prowess of a single knight liath gained 
a battle/ * Villainous saltpetre’ w'as putting an end to this per¬ 
sonal importance, and the invectives against this inventiou in the 
poets only expri*ss what was the real feeling of those persons in 
the higher ranks of society, who had any of the nobler feelings 
which were called forth in war. Jean Marot complains of us 
evening oifeclK, ami says tliat more courage was required, for 
vildicrs now tliaii in the time of Alexander. 
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* Car cn svsJours n'avokfit ftmt ctsf onu^t 
Dc ^cu ct jHmtdre, 

Aux fans d enfer inventic pour Umldtt 
Viv aux ktamtivs, plus quv tonnvrrv utt Jouldti, 

Ctl qu'dlc fictaint sc penU bicnfuire absouldiVy 
Careen cst faict, 

UtifT ung Prtnci\ ting ChtxHilivr //t Jnu'i 
Esf aum^iost qumjeune enfant drjfaivt 
Contre son sort pea vault d'urmcs CtfasLi 
Force ct valcur; 

Ft (roy que si Hri tor Jicr batmllcnr^ 

Fort IJcrculcs, Cesar grand dtMlevr, 

Estokut x'nan.s^ auioicnt cramie ct fiayiur 
De ttV tiinpestt' 

The autlior of the Meinoireis do Tn'iiioille ohsorve^ that the 
haii]iiehiiss is a weapon wliieh Chiistians ouc^ht not to use in thoii 
wars with each utlier^ hut onl} against iiifulols; and liayard pai^ 
took this feeling so stiougly, that exrelleutly gontio and humane 
as he M as in the wlioh* teiiour <if his life and articuis, he would 
givi; no qnaitor Ui hunpiebubsieiH. 

Dayard, who ' never grudged luone) if he could learn what the 
eiieni} were doing/ was in geiieial well served by his spies, Ik*- 
ciiiisc he paid them w'ell. And once l)y tlieir means he laid a 
seheine for catching the Po]»e, wliiidi w^as so well concerted, that 
his llolhiess must inevitably have been taken if he had not turned 
4>uck in coiiseipiciice of a violent snow -sUji ni; yet the good Knight 
was so close upon hhii, that as tlie Pope was about to enter the 
castle of Saint IVlice, he IichkI the Pi each in Uie town, and 
leaping out of liis litter, at the alunn, lieljied to raise the draw¬ 
bridge hiiiiself, which was wisely tlone, loi had he delayed while 
-one might say a paleinontei, he would assuredly have been 
siiappcU/ Such adveiitiiieh gave a cliejraeter of loinantic iii- 
teiost to tlic w^ais of those days, and in such things it wras that 
Hayaid was chully tried. lie used to say tliat a pci feet knight 
ought to possi^ss tiiivc quiditiiA^ tlu* attack of a bull-clog, the 
defence of a wild boui, and the pursuit of a wolf. 7"liis si>eech 
might have come from the Clissuns of history, or the Sir Turpins 
and Sir ilieuscs of luinancc. Hut ihiyaul was a belter sol¬ 
dier as well as a bctier man than one who slionid have united 
ill hiniKclf all these feiine qualities. Car d fault qae tnus lhans 
reste histoirc hf;aichent qui tv hon chccaUer vstoii an vraq /r^/s//e 
tics hiitaUhs; and in the e«u*ly jiait of his cuieci he was not inon* 
distinguished for eiitiupri/ing valour, than he was iii niaturer life 
for sage counsel. One <»f his maxims u«is, that lii^ who makes ixi 
jU;cuiiiit ol Ills LiKinv is a nLiidm:in 

u u 0 Pope 
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Pope Julius had a strong desire to be revenged on the 
French, and at a time when Bayard was atFcnara, with the 
duke, sent one of his agents to propose an alliance witli the duke’s 
family, and offered to make him gonfalonier and captain-general 
of the church, if he would dismiss thc'se allies; whatever direction 
they might take he knew they would be at his mercy, and it was 
his intention that not one of tlicin should escape. The duke 
gave him heaiing, regaled him well, communicated his embassy 
to Bayard, aud when Bayard, crossing himself in astonishment, 
would hardly be persuaded that the Pope would be wicked enough 
to accomplish what he intended, tlie duke proposed to buy over 
the agent, aud as the Pope wished to perpetiate a piece of vill any, 
act upon the principle of like fur like. The comersation which 
ensu^ may well be genuine in the iimlii, for the duke repoite<l 
it to Bayard, and from him it is likely that the J^oyal Servant 
direedy derived it The duke began witli tins Messer Augustino 
by staoOg the reasons why it would be foil} in him to trust tiie 
Pope, who coveted his dominions, and bated him more tlian any 
oUier person in the w'oild. He tlien procei'ded to state tliat it 
would not be easy deceive the Firnch, and impracticable to 
turn them out. ^‘^^But he added, Messer Augustino, the Po{>e is 
of a very terrible nature, eM'eeding choleric and vindictive, as 
you well know, and however he may tiust you now in his secret 
affairs,be will some day or other play you a shrewd trick. Moro- 
over, when he dies, what will become of his servants? Atiotlicr 
pope will succeed, who wdll not harbour any of Uiem, and it is 
a very bad service except for ecclesiastics. lie then offeied to 
reward him richly, if he would do him good service to rid him of 
his enemy* This precious agent of his I foliness struck a bargain 
iimuediately, and for 2,000 liui'ats in hand, and a ptomise of 300 
yearly, engaged to poison Uic Pope within eight days. This was 
so much according to the oiistom of the country, that the duke 
felt neither compunction in making such a bargain, nor shame in 
communicating it to Bayard. Having found him on the ramparts, 
the following daractcristic scene ensued. 

' They tjook one another by thc^hai^d, and, os they walked apon the 
ramparts, ot a distance from all others, Duke begun tasay; *'My Lord 
Bayard, it never f^l ot^ but that daceivc^s were themselves deceived in 
the end. You have heard the villany which the Pope would have made 
me commit against you and the French that are here. And in this in¬ 
tent he hath sent a man of his to me, ns you know, I have so brongfat 
him over to our side, and changed his purpose, that he will do to the 
Pope what he wished to do to you; for he hath assured me that in eight 
days at farthest, he shall be* no more." 

‘ llie good Knight, who would never have suspected the real truth of 

the 
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the fact, mode answer: " How can thak l)Cj ray Lord^ bath lie spoken 
with God?" ** Clive yourself no concern about the raattcr/* said the 
Duke j '' so shall it be/' And tliey went on coiiiinuning togetlicr till 
be told him that Messer Augustino had engaged liimself to poison the 
Pope. Whereat I he good Knight said: Oh! my Lonl, 1 can never 
believe that so worthy a Prince as you will consent to so black a trea¬ 
chery; and were 1 assured of it, 1 swear to you, by iny soul, that I 
would ap])rize the Pope (hereof, before it were night/*^ Wliy?”‘8aid 
tbe Duke, ** he would hu\e done us much to yon and met and you know 
that we have hung seven or eight spies of his." “ No matter for that," 
said the goexi Knight, I never will consent to the effecting of his death 
ill this manner.*' llic Duke shrugged up his shoulders, spat upon the 
ground, and suid; My Lord Ihiynrd, would that I hurl killed all iiiy 
enemies ns I did that! llowbeit, sinoc'lhe thing is not to your liking it 
bliiill bo given up; and, but (lOcl help iis, we shall both repent of it/* 
** Not so, please God," said the good Kiiiglit, " Hut I pray you, my 
Lord, put this fellow into iny hands wlio would ]x:rforni this precious 
piece of work, and, if 1 have liiii) not hung within an hour, let roe be so 
dealt with in his stead” “ No, my L»)nl Bayard,"said the Dukej " I 
have assured hiui of his sately ; but I will go and dismiss fiini.** 

Which the Duke did ns sinm as he got back to his palace. What tbe man 
said or liow he acted on his icturn to the Pope I Know not: but be exe- 
ciitiMl none of his enterprizes. So he continued about the person of his 
Holiness, who wns much grieved at being able to discover no method oi 
bringing his schemes to pass/—^vol. ii. pp. 9—1L 

Bayard’s character \va» shown not less advantageously when 
Brescia having been recovered by the Venetians, wns attacked by 
the l^rcnch. There w'cre 8,()0() troops in the town, and 12,000 
or 14/XX) jicasaiitry, who had flocked thither to maintain it 
against their foreign eiii'iiiics. The Duke of Nemours could 
nut bring together more than ]!2,(KX) to besiege it, but they were 
* the very flower of kuightliood,’ and Nemours had^ so gained 
their hearts that tlicy were all reddy to lay down 'their lives for 
liiiii. WlTen tlic orrungenient for the attack was made, Bayard 
was the only person who olijeeted to it. The Lord of Molart 
was appointed with the infantry to force life first line: upon him, 
he said, and upon many worthy persons of his company he had 
Uic fimiest reliance; but it wns of great importance never to 
give back on such occasions. The Venetians would place dieir 
best men (and they had good ones) foremost, and arquebtusien 
witli Uiem, and great disorder might ensue if the infantry ^feould 
be repulsed, liaving no geudanns to support thorn* He pro¬ 
posed, therefore, that sonie IdO dismounted horsemen should 
nccoinpany the Lord of Mohwt, because, being better armed than 
the infiuitry, tliey wuiihl be better able to sustain the shock. Tbe 
duke n^died, you say truly, niy Loid of Bayard, but where is the 

II ]{ 4 captain 
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c^ptein who will put himeelf at the mercy of their arquehmsbiers i 
1 with suit! tlic go<^ Knight: and \>e assured the company wheioof 
I have charge will this day do lionour to the king and you. and 
service that you shall be sensible of. When be had spoken. H*y 
eusi capitaiue qui ne regardastCan Fantre, car sum jmiHt de fau/te 
k faicl estoU tresnlatigereux. Whatever wc may tliink of former 
times, the sense of honour was never so generally felt in military 
bodies as it is now. We find men of biith and station, with all 
the advantages of defensive armour, not willing to expose them* 
selves on a service u{>on which the infantry were ordered. In 
our days, officers as well us men. and men as well as officers, are 
always found ready for an^ enterpme however dangerous, how¬ 
ever desperate, even when it may alinost be culled a service of 
certain death. The wonder now is not at him who volunteers, 
but at him who holds back. Did indeed the ChristiMspiiittake 
possession of us with half as miicli force us the military spirit, war 
Itself wotik) be at an cud. and the diseuscb of society would have 
Uioir sura uiui only eifectiial remedy. 

The duke suinunmed the city, feeling some compunction at the 
tliought that if it was taken by assault it \^()ii]d be sacked and all 
within slaiightei'od. Alas! .'^uys the Loyal Scivant, the poor in¬ 
habitants would gladly ha>e hunendered. but they had not tin* 
upper hand. The ascent lieing blippery. Nenumrs. ‘ to show 
tliat he would not be among the last, dolled liis shoes/and many 
followed his exain])le. They won the lainpart. liayard w^as the 
first person who eiih^nul. but he ie<vivrd a deep wound in the 
upper part of the thigh, from a pike, which Inoke uiiil was left 
hanging in the wound. Comrade, paid he. to Molart. make voui 
men inaich. the town is won : ns for me I ran go no faitlior. 1 am 
slain* And that he might not die without coiifeshioii. lie with¬ 
drew. with the heli> of two of his urcheis. who tore their shirts to 
staunch his wound. As soon us the citadel was taken, they bioke 
down a door from tlu* first house, and cairiid liim on it to tiic 
goodliest mansion in the ueighboiiiliood. The ow'uei. a man of 
great wealth, had lied to u neighliourin^ tonvenl. leaving his 
wife, and two fair daughicis * in the licud s kce])iiig/ rather than 
be butcheied in their piescnee witlioiit tiny jiossibility of pro¬ 
tecting them. The daughters hid thenisUves in n hay-loft, and 
when the soldiers knocked, the molhej, jviltiug Iki trust in God. 
opened the door heiself. The Mappiest lortniii^ W'hichever befell 
that fuinily was when Ilayard entered their house. IJis first 
orders wi're to set a guard theie. and a<linit none but his own 
people; and he assured thase who hud borne him and whom he 
Uius employed, that tliough they missed some booty for his sake. 
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tlusj should lose nothing in tlic end. The lady of the lunise fell 
on her knees, and besought him to spare her daughters and her¬ 
self. The good Knight, who never harboured an evil tliought, 
replied. Madam, it may be that 1 shall not recover from this 
wound of mine, but while 1 live no wrong shall be done to you 
and your daughters: only keep them in their chamber, let them 
not be seen. When tlie wound had been drest, and he had lei¬ 
sure to think of others, he iiiquire<t concerning the master of the 
house, had him sought for where his wife said that, if living, he 
would probably be found, and made the family happy by having 
him safely escorted home. They looked upon themselves, how¬ 
ever, as Ilia prisoneis. and all their goods and chattels as his pro¬ 
perty by Uie lot of war,* this being the case with the other houses 
whi^ had fallen into the hands of the French/ And in tlie 
hope, seeihg his geiuTous temper, that a handsome oft'eriug might 
prevent his exacting a luinoUs sum, the lady, on the day he was 
about to depart, t^iitered his room, acknowledged his kindness, 
and, enlicating his further compassion, presented him with a 
little steel box full of ducats. Buy aid laughed, and asked how 
many ducats llicie were there? and the latly, feaiing he w'Uh of¬ 
fended, said only but if he wcie not ^nteiit therewith, 

they would pnnhice a larger sum. ITpon his lefusiiig to take 
any, hlu* entM*ated him to accept that trilling gift as a inaik of 
gratitude, with an eaini*stuess which jiioved her sincerity. He 
then took the box, sent for her ilaui;lileis, gave them l,fXX) of the 
dueaUs each, towaid their nrmiagt* poilions, and acce]>tiiig tlie 
.j(K),de]i\eud llum to his hosti hs, to he dislrilnit<'d hy lu i, in his 
behoof, among liu jvku nuns wlu»se convents had been pillaged. 
Snell men as Bayard uie always unhappily tOi) few, and yet in 
the worst ages Oiere have U'en enough of his stamp to redeem 
humanuy. 

A little LiiVue the stoiinlng ot Brescia, uu astiologor had as¬ 
sured Bayaul that Ik would not fall in the dreadful battle whn h 
he predicted tor (he (jood holiday or Buster Sunday following, 
hut tliat, widiiu twi'he jeais at f:iillicst,he would be slain hy ar¬ 
tillery; ‘ oiluiwisc,' he added, ‘ y<iu would never end your days 
in the lielil, for you tire so beloved b) those under your com- 
ninml, tliat liny would sooiur die than leave you in jeopardy.’ 
The story of this astrologei is rather leiuaikahle. The battle of 
Ravenna fidfdled his seveiul pu dictions botli us to the day, its 
issue, and the late of the Duke do Nemours; of whom (xuicciai- 
diiii says, that * if, as the ojmiioii is, death is to be desired when 
men aie come to the height of felic ity, then surely he died happily 
—but that with him the very smew and stiengtli of the Fieiuli 

auny 
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arn^y utterly perished. TImt army had bufTered much in conse¬ 
quence of its success at Brescia; so many of tlic adventurers ca¬ 
ndied Uiemselves there, and withdrew in consequence, that the 
Loyal Servant says, this was the ruin of the FrcncJi cause in Italy. 
Tliey who look in history for proofs of that providential govern¬ 
ment of tlie world, in which the best and wisest men have believed, 
may see reason to suppose that if Gaston de Foix, the young and 
heroic Duke de Nemours, had Resembled Ba}ard as much in 
humanity and other virtues as he did in courage, his career might 
not so speedily liuve been cut short. But he liad shown no mercy 
at Brescia, and made no cilbrt to check the excesses of his men. 
The Loyal Servant tells us, many grievous tilings happened, ami 
Guicciaraini says that * for seven da^s the city v\as exposed to tlie 
rapacity, to the lust, and to the cruelty of the soldiers; tliiugs 
sacred as w^ell as profane being pared of the prey, and no less ilie 
lives than the goods of men.’ 

The astrologer, who had delivered his other predictions con¬ 
cerning the ex|>ected action openly, took la Palishe and Bayaixl 
apart, and charged them that Uiey should give heed to the Prince 
on the day of battle, for he would be in us great danger of falling 
as ever man was, and he said they might cut off his head if they 
did not find his words fulfilled. The duke went forth early tliat 
morning armed at all points, his surcoat gorgeously embroidered 
with die anns of Navarre and Foix, so as to add inconveniently 
to the weight of his annour. The sun had just risen, and ap¬ 
peared so rcd,d)at one of the roinpanysaid. Know you, niy lord, 
what that forebodes? Some jirincc or great ofHccr vi’ill tlie tt> 
day. It must be cither you or tlie viceroy. This was said by 
one with whom he wus uccustonied to jest, and he smiled at the 
words, as a soldier would lio, ho\ve\er thev might have imprest 
him. Before the action roninienced, a pailc} occurred, in the 
spirit of tiic Homeric age. Bayard, with the duke and some 
tw'enty others, was riding along the cuunl to while away die time, 
when they observed a party of Spaniards about the same number, 
and employed in like manner. He advanced towards them alone, 
and said. Sirs, you are amusing yourselves as we are doing, till 
the fine sport begins. 1 pray yon let no guns be discharge on 
your side, and none shall be fired on ours. Their commander, 
Pedro de Paes, (a brave and distinguished man, who fell in the 
battle,) inrpiired who ho might be, and with a soldierly spirit re¬ 
plied, upon hearing his iinine. On my honour, Senor de Bayard, 1 
am right glad to sea yon, though we have gaint^d nothing by your 
arrival, but may reckon your army 2,0(XJ men the stronger for it- 
VVoiild to Gull tliere were pence betwi^eu your mahter and mine, 

that 
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that wc might have some interviews, for I have loved you for your 
prowess ail my life. The Spaniard was then introduced to Ne¬ 
mours, and those courtesies were exchanged, which even in the 
heat of war excite a wish for peace, and insensibly prepare a way 
for it. 

One of the bravest and houcstest of the German mercena¬ 
ries fell on the French side; an anecdote concerning his death, 
which tlie Loyal Servant was not acquainted with, is Ibund in the 
Commentaries of the Seiior Alarcon, lie had cliallenged the 
Spanish colonel, Zainiidio, who, as he advanced to meet him, ex¬ 
claimed,* O king,dearly do your favours cost me, and well are they 
deserved on such days as this!’ Ihitli parties might have agrCed in 
that feeli^; for the Gilman captain, Jacob, fell by Zamudio^s 
pike, and Zamudio himself w as killed in the course of the battle. In 
revenge of Jacob’s death, a feat as performed by Captain Fabian, 
which may remind llie reader of Ainolil von Winkelraid. It re¬ 
quired, perhaps, more bodily powers, and did not involve the same 
inevitable self-devotement. The Spaniards liud stationed a strong 
body with crossed pikes on die edge of their foss: Fabian, who 
was a person of prodigious strength and stature, took his own 
pike crossvvay, laid it upon those of the enemy, and bearing dietr 
points tovvaids the ground, enabled those of his comrades who 
were near to rush in: ffMis pour /e jmsser y vut un nmirire mer^ 
veilleiu: car oneqaes pern ne feireni plus de deffense tjue les 
^spap\oh^ qui ewro/rv u\n/auR pim hras ne jamhe eutiere mordoi- 
ent tears eiuninis. Iluvurd himself seems to have owed his life 
in this battle, when he was rashly adventuring it, to the presence 
of mind of a Spaniard. Returning from die pursuit widi some 
forty gendarmes, he fell in with two Spanish companies, who were 
retreating in good ordc'r from die field. Spent as his Kmn party 
was, and inferior in numbers, he was preparing to charge diem, 
when the Spaiiisli captain stept foivvnrd and said, * Sir, what are 
you about? You raiinot suppose youisclf sliong enough to beat 
us! You have won the batlie aiui killed all our men; be satisfied 
with the honour you have gained, and let us go with our lives, since 
by God’s will wc have escaped!’ llayurd felt this {iddress as be¬ 
came him. It is added, that he demanded their colours, and that 
they were given him; if it M'as so, it adds no grace to the story. 
But they parted courteously, the Spaniards opening their ranlu, 
and the French passing between them. Little did he imagine tliat 
the duke, attacking tliese very companies as rashly as he was about 
to have done, hud fallen by their hands. ' Had he but suspected 
this,’ says the Loyal Servant, * he would rather have died ten 
thousand deaths than not have avenged liiin.’ And yet however 
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strong the dcsiiT of vcn^'caiice may have heuii in the first emotions 
of Jtayard, in his cooler mouicnth^ must have felt thankful 
to Providence diat the Spanish officer had acted more mode¬ 
rately and more wisely than he himself was disposed to have 
done. 

The batdo of Ravenna proved fatal to the conquerors. The 
loss which tiK'y had there sustainod was so severe, that they were 
unable to withstand the fresh forces that were brought against 
them, and in their retreat the Good Knight was struck by a fal¬ 
conet shot between the neck and shoulder, which laid Urn shoulder 
boiie^baro. lie was able, however, to cross the Alps, and visit 
his uncle, the llisliop of Greuiible. There he w^as seized with 
fever, cither in coii&einietice of the wound or the fatigue which he 
had niidergoiie, and ttie I^oyal Servant puts a lamentation in his 
iiumth at the thought of dying, like a girl, in In'd, which would 
have read betU'r in loniaiiee than in history. The speech 
ciideii however with a prayer, and a hope of amending his evil 
life. It was just after his recovery that that adventure occurnHl 
with the damsel, whom her mother would have sold to him, which 
luifi found its way into most collections of aiiecilotes. 

His death occurred within the time and in tiie maimer which 


the astrologer is said Ut lia\e foretold- He was eoiidiicling the 
rear of the Preneh anm, when letiealing in good order before 
the Spaniards. On such occasions tin real was always his post, 
and he was now making his gindanncs piotved with as imidi 
composure as if thiy iiad n in tin u own country, witli no 
enemy apprehend, when a stone from u Inuquehuss struck 
liiiii across the loins and fractured his spine. It was one of those* 


wounds <as in Nelson’s lasi) in which the stmke cd' death is felt. 


and which the siiihiii lu-^t'indy knows to be nif»ital. Jesus! w^as 


the first wold which he ntUaed.tlu n,' Oli God,! am slain!’ lie 


bad ever wished to in battle, 'ind it set^ms if, in forecasting 
the end which he iU'niic(!,hi‘ had pu deteriinia d how to act vdioii- 
ever it might occur; ior iioltling up his swtnd and kissing the cross 
at its handle, he pnnKiuiKed liicse wonis audibly, AJJsen're 
I)euii,i,ccun*htm misenvonliam liotm! He then grew 

faint, but saved hints( If fioiii iidling by holdiiig the saddlc^bow', 
till his steward helped i-im fioiu olf (he horse, and placed him 
under a trei*, ami there Indrlnrt his swoid as a cross bofori* him, 
, he eonfiissetl to the ^ti wuid, linit* being no priest at hand. The 
Sei^oicur d’AIegio came up, and to him he said sonielhing coii- 
<'orinrig hi^ will. A Swiss captain would liavc carrie<l him off 
upon pikes, hoping io 1o ?uve liim: but Ilayaid ielt tiiat tin* mo* 
tjun would iccclcMitt hi ^eifain <Iiatli, and eiitiealid tliut be 

miuhl 
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be left, and eniplov the liltlc life that reniaiiiecl jii thiiikin|r 
about hifl houi. lie beboiight them to go tlieir way, in\d iu)texpose 
tlu'insclves to tlic enemy by leinaining with him, to whom they 
eooUl aiForil no earthly help, but he eoniineniled his poor soul to 
ihetn, and cieRircd liie SiOgiieur d’Alegro to salute the king in his 
name, and say it troubUvl him lliat he could do liiin no fartlicr 
services; likewise he added,Messires the Piinces of Fratieo,and 
tlie gentlemen of my cunipany,and all »cnt1emen of Uie honoured 
lealiii of France in geneial, salnli' them all M^ieii you see 
them, on my pait. When the Spaniards came up mul discoveroil 
wlio lie was, he rec<i\e4l fioni tliein that honourable kindness 
which lisAuid’s uauic would ha\e coinmaiided limn eiieinies of 
all} UiitioH, andwIiulMii the better dH}.s oi Spain,no people were, 
so ready as the Spaniaids to '^shihit. A tent u:is spiead foi him, 
be uas laid upon a eainj^ htd^and a pne*^t \\:m biought, to whoni 
lie C4)nfe‘-*'et! d. v^ntl},'.n ng, aft''nMi!*ls, these \eiy words— 

' My (Jod * 1 am a^KUicil lliat ihoii hnst de^lansl Ihysclf ever ready 
to u*mve into lutiry nid to ioiiow ulioso sli.ill ictiiiu to ificc with a 
sincere luNirt, hosevti gieat .1 siiinei lie may lia\e b sm : Alas! my 
(’icalm 'iiid llcdotiiiii, 1 liave tnivviiU'jly ofitiidtd thro dining ruy life, 
oi wbicli 1 i-']>i.iit with my whole soul. Full well 1 kmm that, had I 
sjient an himdied yesis hi n dtseit on hn.id and water, cien that would 
not lii\e eiililkd me to enter thy kiijgd«>iii of lienseii, niiltss it had 
pleased llice, ot thy gicat mid iiifmifi. g^Midncs^, to leccist me into the 
same; foi no neatuie i-. ible 111 this w'oild to ineiit so liigb a rewaid. 
My Father and Suioni ' I cnlicit tliei he jiUmmcI to pass over the 
i.iidts by lue committed, ind show' me thy clemency instead 

of thy rigoiuuH justice/—\(d. ii p 227, 

The Manpiis of Pescaia came up befoic he i\)»iicd, and 

' IVonomiced a lofty ciiloginiii on liiiii in liis ow 11 langiingc, hut to 
tlic follow'ing eflcct; ''W ould (lod, gentle Ixwd oi llaynrd, tlint, hy 
parting with a cpiart of my owm MckkI, (mi tliat c<inld be done without 
loss of life,) mul hy abstaining iiom ilesh ioi two years, I might have 
kept you whole .uul my piisoiiei ; for my tie itriient of you should have 
iiianiiested how highly I honoured flu exalted juowesa that was in you. 
I'lic fii*8t tribute of pi.iise that my nation paid yon, when they said, 
“ Muckos Gmoms, y poco\ Bayatdos/' was not undeservedly bestowed; 
for since my first acquaintance with arms have I never seen or beard tell 
of any King who cun compni'c with you in all adiniiable qualities: 
and though 1 have reason to lejoice at beholding you thus, being assured 
that my master, the Emperor, in liis wais had no greater and more fbiv 
inidable advcrsaiy than yourself^ nevertheless, when I consider the heavy 
loss which id] Knighthood sustains this day, may God never aid me if 1 
would not give the half of nil I atn vioith in the world that it were 
otherwise; but, since from death there is no rcbigc*, T make snpptiriitioii 

to 
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to Him who hath created ns all in his likeness, that be irill be pleaaetl to 
take back yonr soul unto himself/—voL ii. p. 222. 

To have died thus honoured by such an enemy must have 
been only less desirable Uian to fall in the moment of victory 
and in Uie height of success. The Spanish general ap)K>intefl 
certain gentlemen to bear his body to a ^urch, where soleniu ser¬ 
vice was perfonned over it for two days. His own people ilien 
carried it home fur iuteniient. As they ]>ast through Savoy, orders 
were given by the duke tliat wherever the corpse passed or rested, 
as much respect should be paid to it as if it were that of his own 
brother. The magistrates of Grenoble, w^ith most of tiie inhabit¬ 
ants and nobles of the surrounding country, w'eiit out to meet it 
when it drew uigli, and it was iltially deposited in a convent of 
Minims, half a mile from tliat city, which his uncle the bishop 
had founded. A moiuiment was afteiwards erected to him there, 
not by the king whom he hud served so faithfully, not by the 
nation of mditcb ho is the proudest boast, not even by his family, 
but by Sci^iodc Poidluud, Seigneur de St. Agniii, an individual 
no otherwise counected with him than as being a native of the 
same province, and an admirer of his worth. He was in the 
forty-eighth year of his age when Im was slain. He left a natural 
daughter, whose mother was a Milanese of iiobh' birth. If it be 
true that Bayard had promised uiarriagt' to this Milanese lady 
both by word and in writing, be ranuot in this instance be said 
to have been mm rejmehe. 'J^ho Loyal SiTvunt indeed tells us 
that he was no saint; but it may be questioned whether any saint 
of his age left so useful an example. 

Wc must judge of men according to the staiidani of tlieir own 
times and the circumstances in which they were placed- There 
are some callings which deaden the iiu^ral sense, some which di¬ 
rectly harden the heart, Sf>me whicii produce the even more inju¬ 
rious effect of perverting our perceptions of right and wrong, 
'riiescare their effects upon ordinary minds; and where the bent 
of the iiidividuars disposition is towards evil, natural obliquity is 
easily ripened into thorough vvick<*diiess. Wc have thus such 
politicians as Sliaftesbiiry, such lawyers as Jefferies,sucli comman¬ 
ders as Buonaparte. On the oilier hand, there are spirits so 
happily constituted as to resist these injurious influences, and pre¬ 
serve, under all circumstances, the integrity of their nature. 
Few are tlie generations in which some such examples have not 
appeared for the relief and consolation of humanity. Success 
cannot elevate them, iiciilier are tlicy to be depressed by ill for¬ 
tune; the former only exhibits more conspicuously the grace and 
beauty of tlictr character, the latter only <lis]>luys its dignity and 
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itH strength. We have thus such statesmen as Clarcndoni such 
lawyers as Sir Thomas Mure, such soldiers as liayard. It may 
be said of him, as of one of our own distiiiguibhed officers wlio 
fell hi the Peninsular War— 

' That in the niiiht of camps liis manly breast 
Retained Its youthful virtue; that be walk’d 
Tliro* blood hihI evil unrontamiiiaie; 

And that the stern necessity of war 
9 But nurtured with its painful discipline 

Thoughtful conipsissiou in his gentle soul. 

And feelings such as man should dicrish still 
For all of Avoiuaii bom/ 

If he had merely won victories for France greater than those 
of Tureiiue or Villurs, he would have conferred loss honour upon 
Ills country, and reiKlcred less service to it, Uiaii he has done by 
die example of his personal cliuracter. 

Henri IV. used to say, that Montluc’s Comincntiuies should 
be die soldiers bible. It was a saving that would have been mure 
in character widi Buonaparte, than with die prince from whom it 
came; for though the book is in its kind incomparably good^ it is 
the coiupositioii of one who, with all his great (pialities, w^as a 
brutal soldier. Henri should have held up Bu}ard as a model to 
die military youth of J'ranee. We, who llu^e Robert of Glou¬ 
cester, and tlie Black Prince, and Sidney, and Marlborough, and 
Nelson, need not go abroad fur examples. Yet it is desirable 
that nadons should be conversant with foreign models, and par¬ 
ticularly with those which may be found among their hereditary 
and natural rivals. In propoition as this knowledge is cultivated 
dicy will be disposed to judge more generously, more kimlly, 
and more ecpiitably of each other. W c are glad dicrefore diat 
Kuglish readeis may now become as familiar with the history of 
the Chevalier Bayard ns they were with his name; and a wish may 
be expressed that dic' J'rench in return wiiuld make theiiiselves 
acquainted wiUi the English knight, sans pear ef sans reprodte. 
Sir Philip Sidney. 


Art. V. — T/te Ceniury of Inventions of the Marquis of Worces¬ 
ter, from the Original A£.*S'. v'ith liisloricnl and Explanatory 
No/es, and a IMographkal Memoir. Jiy C. F. Partington, 8lc. 
London. 1823. 

I T has often ocemred to us that, if competent commentators 
could be found to explain and ilhistrale two well-known 

curious 
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ruriouB and aht ti Ubc works, very diiForciit in kiiul ns W(‘II as import* 
ancCi ilio worUl would receive un acx'essioii of much interesting 
and probabi} some \aIuaLle iiifurmalioii. The works we allude to 
are, ‘ Pliny’s Nutuiul llislorv/ and the Marquess of Worcester’s 
‘ Ct'iiturj of Invcuticnis/ Tlie late Dr* Shaw, who, to a critical 
knowlecigc of the ]«uliti language, united that of a profound natu- 
rniistj was almost persuaded at one time to undertake to explain 
anti illustrate the former, hut we rather think did not live even to 
ciunmeiice, much Irsh to execute, so aidiious ainiiidertakiug; and 
\\c doubt \vhelher another will soon be found, able and bold 
enough to sot his shoulders t<i the llercuh an task. For the minor 
work, ho^ve^or, of the ‘ ConUiiy of Inventions,’ we have at length, 
after several iiak'^d editions, oblaim d a lu w om-from an editor, 
who has altempud, and we think gein'rdU with success, to ex¬ 
plain W'hat the noble author has \ti\ biieiU snt;*»'esled, and the 
methoils by Muio'. hi .I’ows eapable of Iving, as many 

of them liave been, n rbie* i\ to practice. 

It huH frequ< jilK Iu'M] a'.utcd, but on i>jonn(!s too weak to 
uaiiantnnvstuh 'Hjc^'o^!lion, ibui tli< m* * Iiuenlions’ of the Mar- 
quissuerc inci*' ^suinjiLUe; < ^et down at random, and that he 
iicuT had by t vpcTiaii ot piT!ori:a d :m\ one of them, nor ever in¬ 
tended that thc\ shouKl, oillier b\ hirustll oi oth(Ms,b(' perforituHl; 
in short, that he wa . an -iiraut inipostoi, Tims Hume, wlio docs 
uotovenknow tlietitit'fd’ liis book, boM!\ pronoinices it ' a ridicu¬ 
lous compounri of lu\ ^ citinuTas, and inquissihililicsand Wal¬ 
pole, in bis ‘ lloval and Noble Antliois,’ di^sisjnates the Marquess 
as a * fantastic pj<»j(*ctor ami luechamc,’ ami ih sciitu'.s his Century 
as ' ail aina/iii*.^ pieci of folly of whose hundred projects he 
boldly asserts the gn atcr number to la* iniposslbilitu's; Hllowiiig 
liiiii, however, the humble merit, that he may have hclieoed he 
could perform thoin; and, * therefore,' adds this (*andid literary 
biogiapher, * it is no wonder he helievi d transnhstaiiliation.’ Wal¬ 
pole, indeed, treats iioth the liteiary and political character of the 
Marquess with unbecoming and very unmerited disrespect- With 
his too frequent disiegard of truth, he asserts what is in direct 
contradiction to historical fact; as, for example, that a bill, 
brought into the House for granting to the Marqiicss and his 
successors the ])rolits that might arise fioin the use of ' a water- 
comiuaiuliug engine,’ was pasM'd ' on ihe simple ailintialioii of the 
discovery that he had marie;’ whereas lie might h.ave known that 
the coininitloe, composed of soinr* of the most learned nH*ii in the 
House, met several times, uiid intiodnceii several clauses and 
amendnieiUs, before the bill was allowed tii pass. Hul Walpole 
W'as a'pnjudiced wiiler, and,like some others more celebrated for 
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dieir litevnry attainments than for Bciciititic knoMledge, alfectcd to 
despise and utidurvulue what he did not understand. 

It is true enough that the Murcjttcs.s of Worcester has left 
nothing behind him to enable the world to decide on his qualili- 
cutioiiH as a literary diuracter. The ' Century of In\entions/ his 
only published uork^ could never have been intended by him as a 
literary composition; he calls it, oiily ‘ scantlings,^—• summary 
heads of wonderful things,’—'made,’ as bo observ^es iii bis address 
to the King, * but for the siipcificiul satisfaction of a friend’s cu- 
riositv;’ adding, lio\ve\cr, with a full contidrncc of his powers, 
* lot but}our Majestv approve,and 1 will ctTectually perform to 
the hoigiit of 111 } undertaking;’ and be oilers to do the same in bis 
petition to tlic IjokIs and Commons, * most heartily and readily 
ohc}iiig tin* least suniiuoiis from von, b} putting faithfully in exe* 
ciition what voiirjiulginent^ shall think lit to pitch upon amongst 
this ceiituiy of expc'rimeiils.’ 

There an* some circumstances, liowe\er, it niiisl be confessed, 
wliicli lead one to conelude, ll'al liis piojet'ts w'ere wholly dis¬ 
regarded at the lime when llie\ weic pi omul gated. The Koyal 
Society hnd then bten for some \ears in cMstcnce. Sir Isaac 
Newton, llo}1e, Wilkins, Hooke, and se\eral other learned and 
ingonioub men W’ei<‘ Iniiig, and eageiK piiisuuig philosophical re- 
seaiclies; }et no notice appeals to Iui\e been taken by any of them 
of the lUtiripicss's pn tensunis. Could it be, that the ni}stenous 
and empirical terms in which his in\eiitiuns arc stated, caused tluMii 
io be disregarded, and their author to 1 h* considered as a charla¬ 
tan?* Mail} of the veiv same subject-*, liowevir, were engaging 
the attention of Hooke and W’ilkins at the time—the latter labour¬ 
ing at his ‘ Uiiiveisal Character’ and the ' Ail of Flying;* and 
the former busil} emploved in <le\i.sing methods of* 1 elegrapliic 
commuiiicatioub;’—can it he siipjiosed that tlieie existed in such 
minds a desire to di*pieciate the labours of others in the same 
held which they had already occupied, or could tlio philosopher 
be jealous of the peer ^ It certainly is not very intelligible 
why the Marquess of \Voiceslcr should be subject to ridicule for 
proposing (No. 77-) ‘ How to make a man to JK;’ which, sa}» 
ho, * I have tried with a little lio} of ten }e:irs old, in a barn, from 
one end to Uie other, on a ba\iiiow;’ while the ‘ Discourse’ of 
Bishop Wilkins, concerning the possibilitv of d}ing to the moon, 

* Yet Hooke nimomiLoJ sonio of liis in\cniU)i\«t oiilv in .UKiiiuims; oiio of tlioin is 
cnrluiis with rcfcronie lo tliv ronidiks \\c sluill suIjm ijiic mis make in tills 
The words ''hen proporl^^ urrnngcd, make this suiu nu'i INu ih re |>i< mil acr vacuum, 
quod ah i^acielictuin oM. The pliiloso|ihor hait, ai K.isi, iiu j^icat uuliun uf pro&odit-iiL 
quuntitics. 
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was to be lihiened to with all possible gravity. * It is not perUnps 
iniposhible/ sii 3 'h the bishop, * that a man may ho able to llyc by 
the apjilicatioii of wings to his owne body.’—and even if that 
should fail, ho has still a rosoiirco—*ho may ride upon the Roc (if 
thcio bo such a biid, as moiitionod b} Marco J^olo^ the Voiietiaii.) 
as Ciaiiynicdc does upon an eagle;’—and he graudy adds,' if nei¬ 
ther of these wa^s w ill 8 cr\e, yet I do soiiousl} and upon good 
grounds allinne it possible to make a i 1 \ iug chariot, ike/ Nov\ liad 
the luanpiess coinposed a * T)iscoius(\’as the bishop has done, we 
have no doubt he would have been able to ofler as good argu- 
inents for the * Art of tlyiiig/ us aii) wliicb the learned prelate has 
left behind him. Ciituiii it is, howe\er, that the marcpiess^ as a 
pliilosojdier, w^as in no repute among tlie eunning men of the 
time- Even tlie bus\, piying, in(juisiti\eP(*p\s—watching expe¬ 
riments, just then biing exliibitt'd, on building, navigating, and 
blowing up slops, such as Sir ^\'illiani IVtt}*s d(»uble boat, and 
the German Doctor Kmilllers engine t(» blow up ships,* with that 
of another Geiiiian doetor of the name of Dribble, for the sinking 
them—takes not the ](ast notice of the * Ceiitui},’wdiich had 
been recently published. He does imt e\en mention, in his cxtia- 
ordiuary ‘ Diarj/ theiuinieof the Maiquess,except to tell us that 
lie sUkhI godfathei to one of the eliildreii of the Duke of Yoik. 

Though we aie not ignorant with what aiulaelt} a hacknied 
projector will ha/aid cisseitious which he well knows he has no 
means of \eril 3 ing, ^et the luiik and station of life held hy the 
projector ill rpustion;—the conuiiissions, and the almost unlimitfMl 
powers, with wdiich he had been invested by tlu' King;—his readi¬ 
ness to surrciuU-i a loval patent gianted to him, conferring such 
privileges as were seaicely ever before gianted by any sovereign 
to a subject;—the King’s high estiinalioii of iiiiii, which his 
friendly and familial letters, now published fioin the <H'igiiiaIs iii 
the possession of the Reaufort fainilv, evince; foibid us to class 
him in the list of oidinary projecluis; even v\ere w^e not con¬ 
vinced, as we now uie, not only of tlie practicability of applying, 
but of the absolute application of many of his inventions, though 
under other names, to some of tlu* most useful purposes of life. 
' We shall leave it,' says Mr. Paitington, ‘ to the public to judge, 
whether the man who fust (iiseo\eit*d a inoile of applying steam 
as a mechanical agent, an invc^ition alone sidlicient to iiiiiiiortali/e 

* ' Wti doubted not,’ Fcpy&, * tlu* nuUltT of tuct, it bting tried in Oroniwcll’s 
time, blit the oi canning them in shi|>s, but he do tell ns, tliat tslicii ho do conic 

loUll (he kiiif; liib secret, (fui none but the kinp uud their hciis must 

know ii.) it will np|)cur to be of no iluiigrr at all.* Wi bdiovc —and yet the Gur- 
DUii Imnibu^ iias dcbcciidcd in difTcrriit shapes to 0111 tinus. 
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the age ill whidi lie liwd, desenes tlu* name of a fantastic pro¬ 
jector/” Trutj it is he was poor; and it is clear, from the act 
passed in his favour, tliat his object vas, and indeed it is so cx<^ 
pressed, * to enable his heirs, for iiifietj-niiie j^curs, to receive the 
sole beiiefU, prolii, and advantage, lesiilting from his water- 
commanding engine,” ’—but his povcTty was greatly, if not alto¬ 
gether, occasioned by his and his father's loyalty to two sovereigns, 
one of whom disowned the acts which he had commissioned him 
to perform, the other but ill-n^quited the services he rendered him, 
and the sufleriugs he iiiulerwcut on his account, M'hiie an exije 
from his crown and his kingdom. The patrimony of Ragland 
was seized by tlie parliament, whih* the jVlarquess was an exile in 
France, the castle demolished, the limber cut down; and the 
damage sustained is stated to ha\e been not less than a hundred 
thousand pounds. He was impri^oncd in Ireland by the servants 
of Charles 1. He lied to the continent, came to England on the 
alTaiis of Charles 1J., was dis(‘o\eri‘d aiul sent to the Tower; was 
liberated on the Restoration, but totallv o\erlooked by his thought¬ 
less and iingiatefiil master. If, ho\\e\i'r, distress or any other 
cause made the Alarquess an im])ostor, it made him also what was 
far M'orse, an impious h\pociite— but we will not belie\e it—the 
following puner breathes such a sjniil of genuine and lerveiil 
piet>, that we will not easll} snfl'er oiiiseKes to be persuaded that 
11 couhl pn>ceed fiom lh<‘ imiutli of anj but an honest and pious 
man. 

‘ Oh! infinitely oninipolenL (Jod ! whoso mercies arc fathoinlcssc, nml 
whose knowdodge is iniinon'ic, and inexhaiMihIc : next to my neat ion 
and redemption 1 render tlice most Inmdde thanks fioin the bottom 
ofiuy heart and bowels, for thy voiiehsuting me (the meanest in midcr- 
standing) iiii insight in soe great a secret of nature, beneficent to nil 
mankind, as this my water-eominandiiig engine. Sutter me not to be 
putted up|), () Lord, by the knowing f»t it, and many more rai'c and nn- 
benrd oH, yea unparalleled inventions, ii-yals, and cxpcriineiits.—Jhit 
bumble niy haughty liciu't, by the true knowledge ol uiyncowii ignorant, 
wciike, and imwortby natiiiv, proaiie to nil euill; () most incmfull 
Father my creator, most compassiouatting Sonne my redeemer, and 
llulyest of Spiritts, the saiicliticv, three diuinc i>ersons, and one (lod, 
grant me a further concuriing gi'ace with fortitude to take hould of thy 
goiMincsse, to tlie end that wdiatever I doe, nnaiiiinoiisly and eourngcoiisly 
to serve my king and country, to disahiise, icetifie, and cxmxeri my vnde- 
served, yet wilfully incredulous cueinyes,1o ivimbnrse thankfully my cre¬ 
ditors, to reimuiiineratc iny benefactors, to reinliLMrton my distressed 
family, luid with complacence to gratific my snfleiing and confidint; 
friends, may, voyde of vanity or selt'c ends, be only daected to thy ho¬ 
nour and glory everlasting. Amen.* —p. I\v. Ixvi. 

r c 2 Tlie 
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The first sugifCbtion of the steam-engine nhicli we fiiul in the 
* Ccntiiryp’ is the point to wliich» in the present article^ w'e mean 
chiefly to confine ourselves; referring the reader for moie particu¬ 
lar infonnation to Mr. Paitingtoirs notc^ on the sevcial * scant¬ 
lings/ which inav geiieialU be coiisideied salisfactor>^ though \\s^ 
think he might orrasioiuill> ha\c presented his cNpluiiatious in a 
more popular foiin and in clearer lunginige. It is, indeed, suf- 
ficientlv e\i4lent that he understands his subject well; ami this is 
poihapsthe \ei> leason wii} he has not always sifAicientl^ labouied 
to make hiitiself inieUiitilde to tlie unleaiiied. As it is, howe\er, 
it is an acrpiisition to the iibini\, and forins, on the whole, an 
amusing and insti'ieti\e little \(»liiiiie. 

If ail) doubt should leinain as to the !Maicpiess of Worcester 
being the person, eilherin this or anv other eoiiutr), who ga\e tlie 
first idea of tlie sleain-uigine, or, as Mr. Pailiiigtoii has it, ‘ sug¬ 
gested neail) all the data essential for the eonstiuetiou of a niodeiii 
steatn-eitgiiie/ siuli doubt nuist be leinoMd l)\ the peinsal of this 
editor’s ' Note’ which eonchules ilie \olunie, and which is given 
as ail illustmtioik of iho lollowing fuui ' liociiliuiis/ Nos. (i8, 9H, 
!)y, and 1(X), which au as luulei :— 

No. LXVIII. 

' An admirable and most toicilile w'ay (u dine up wafer by fiic, nc»( 
by drawing or mu king it iipwaids, lor iliat must b(\ as tlie pbilosojiher 
calletb it, tufia sp/ututm aUmiafn, wbiLb is but nt surli a distance. Jhit 
tills way bulb no bounder, if the vessels be stioiig enougbj foi, 1 have 
taken a piece of a whole cannon, wliercoi tlic cud was liiirst, and filled 
it tbrce-t|iiaitcrs full, stopping and screwing up the broken end, us also 
the toiichbule, atul making a constant fire under it, within twenty-four 
lioiiis it bnr^t and made a great crack : so that ha\ing found a way to 
make my \esstls, so that they arc strengthened by llic force within them, 
and the one to fill after the c.tlier, have seen tlie WMlei tun like u const.mf 
oiintain stream, foity feet high, rule vessel of water, larcfied by fire, 
drivelb up forty of cold water- and a mnn that tends the work is but to 
turn two ccK'ks, that one vessel of water being eonsnnied, another begins 
to force and refill vvilli cold wafci, and so suceessively, the fire being 
tend(*d and kept constant, which the self-same pci son may likewise abun¬ 
dantly perlorm in the intciim between the necessity of turning the said 
cocks.’ —p- (J2, 03. 

No. X( VIII. 

An engine, so contrived, that vv*oiking the piimmn mobile forward or , 
backward, upwaids or downward, circularly oi cornervvise, to and fro, 
straight, upright or dowiiriglil, yet the pretended operation coiitinucth 
and advaiuvtli; none of the motions above niciitioned, liiiuleiing, much 
less stop|)iiig the other; but unauinioiisly, and with harmony agreeing, 
they all aiigriicnt and contribute sfrcngtli unto the intended work and 

operation 
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o|icrafioti; and Llicrt'foFc I coll tliis a in and do in¬ 

tend Unit a uiodql thci*cof be buried wUli me.' - p. 99. 

No. X( IX. 

‘ How to make one pound weif^ht to rai*)C an liundi'cd a.s high as one 
|>ouiid fullctli, and yet tlie hundred pounds descending doth nliat nothing 
less than one hundred ])ounds cun cli'cet.’—p. 

No. C. 

* Ul>on so potent a help as these two last mentioned inventions^ a 
Water-work is, by many years’ experience uiul labour, so advantageously 
by me contrived, that a cliild's force briiigeth up, an hundred feet high, 
an incredible quantity of water, even two feet diameter. And 1 may 
boldly call it, the timf i/w/w/n/oiw work in the uholv tvorld: not only with 
little charge to drain all sorts of mines, an<! furnish cities wath w\Htcr, 
though never bo high seated, us well to keep them sweet, running 
thnmgh several streets, uiid so pejforniing the w'ork of scavengers, as well 
as furnishing the inhabitants,with •iiflicient water for their private occa- 
sion>: but likewise siqiplyiog tlie rivers with siiilieient to maintain and 
make navigable fmni town to town, and for the bettering of lands oil the 
way it runs} with many more adiatitageous, and yet greater effects of 
profit, admiration, and coiisequenc**: so that dc'^ervcdly 1 deem this in¬ 
vention to crown my labours, to rew^ard luy expenses, and make niy 
thoughts actpiiesce in way of further iiiveutioiis. 'I'liis making u]) the 
wlaile Century, aiul prexenting any further trouble to the rcauler for the 
])ivscnt, meaning to lea\e to posterity a Iwiok, wdierein, under each of 
these heads, the means to put in execution and vi^iide tiial ull ami every 
of these inveiitions, with the shape and form of ull things belonging to 
them, Rliall be printed by brass plates. — besides many omit ted, and mjiiic 
of three sorts willingly not set down, ns not fit to be divulged, lest ill use 
may be made thereeff, but to ^bow' that such things are also within my 
knowledge, I wdll here in iiiyne ownc cyidier sett down oneuf each, not 
to be concealed wdien duty and allection obligetb me. 

In honum puhhcuni, it ad t/hijonm Du »loriam' —p. 100, 101. 

Tlu.s intention of leaving to ]^)steiity a book does not appear 
to havo been acroiuplished; nor is there uiiy fiiither ex]>}anatioii 
on tins important point given li\ the nKii(|ues.s; but there is, in the 
British ^luseuin, what he c alls a * deiiniiioir of this woiulei- 
working engiiM\ wliiidi is eonrci\(‘d in inoio invsteiioiis terms exmi 
tiiiiii those we have quoted from the * Centuiv.’ It is ]>iin(id (»a 
a single sheet, without dale, and IVIr. Pailington thinks it may 
have been written for tiu' purpose of proeming suh.srii|)tionK in 
, aid ofaw'alor-eoinpaiiA, then about to lie eslablidied- But though 
no oilier record remains of this iineiilioii.tluMleseription eoiilaiiiecl 
therein has enabled Professor Millinulon to design an engine, 
whieli,sajs Mr. Partington, inight, with a few alterations,he made 
available for the imrpixses UM’ominendid b} the noble autlior. 

It is as follows 

^ In 
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* In Uiis dia{;rain, q rciircseiits o strong and 
dose vessel or boiler to contain water, set in 
brick work like a common copper, with a fire¬ 
place r undcineath it, having a rhinnicy s. 

The boiler thus constructed, is intended Co 
ntlbrcl the means of producing steam: and if 
wx conceive two casks or strong hollow vessels 
of any form to be placed under the snrtace of 
the water, near the boiler, as at t and r, and 
that each of these \esscls has a valve opening 
into it in its lower part as u u, and two pipes 
w w, proceeding from the upper part of the 
vessels to the top of the >^teani boiler (j, while 
two other pipes j: x proceed from the lower 
parts of these vessels into a cistern v, forty feet above (he level of the water; 
an apparatus thus constructed u ill neaily form the water-commanding en¬ 
gine, for if the vessels t and i arc both filled with water by the valves m w, 
and the cock z be opened after the steam has acrmnnlated in thcljoilcr, the 
clastic fluid thus generated will instantly rush down into the vessel and 
when the surface of the water is heated expel tlic wliolc of its contents 
up the pipe a x, into the cistern ?/, where it will be retained by a valve 
opening upwards in any part of that pipe, ns at a. This done, the cock 
2 must be shut, and alter permitting the steam to nccnmulatc for a short 
time, that at b must be opened, and the steam tvill rnsli into the scssel r 
and perform a siimlar office, c being the vahe to prevent the return of 
Ifie water. >^"lK‘n the steam is ^hiit ofl inun tlie vesNfl f, the elastic 
fluid svliirh had previously been introduced to expel the water, will be 
condensed by the cold media lonnd it, and thus a sucuum will be pro¬ 
duced in the vessel f, conseqiiciitly apait of tlie water in wliich it is im¬ 
mersed will rush into it by (he \al\e f/, and occupy the wliule internal 
cavity, thus putting it in a state of pieparation for a second opening of 
the cock z, by winch its contents wdll be again discharged into the cistern 
y, and so of the two vessels alfcriialcly , for while r is emptying, t will 
be filling, and vice vcisfi^ which agri^es wiili the inarcpiis's account wdicn 
be says, “ that the man is hut to turn (wo cocks, that one vessel of wa¬ 
terbeing cousuiiied, another begins to force,*' UcS —ji. 108.*^ 

It is rcrtaiiiK possihh^^ tlioiigli we do not conn i\c it probablo, 
that the inurquess inighi have (Miiuht tin* fiisl bint of the power of 
steam from the Italian philo^opliei Ihaiuxs, wlio, as eaily as 
])iililished an airoiuit of a inarlihie iiiwliieb he used steniii 
UH a moving pov\ei; u vioik iiov\ not cusilt met with, but from a 
ixipj of vilneli, in the possission of Majoi Colhv, of the Eiigi-» 

* Ah an illnsir«ition ol Lui<l VV'orii sum’s ' sciiniliii^/cind nn pmof that he riMlIy 
1 ii\d a scheme fornud, and diL( sti d, Piut^Hvir Miiiini*toii's engine 1% snlisfiiclnry 

, hut toi priKtictil piirpo^^os it i> obviously drUtlivc—O h vi sscis t and i> lioiug 
plan d ill a cold uuMhnin, the sle.nn fioin the hodcr, upon lushing into Oicni, would con¬ 
dense too itipidU evil to thiuw (he whole, or indied .iny irry large poilioii of (heir 
contents, into the rescr\oir. 
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nei*rs, Mr. Pailiu^toii has given a diagisuii. Il is buiijdy a cop^ 
per vessel \aiUi a close cover, liraiiiig the iigure of a man’s head, 
111 whose mouth is inserted a tulns out of which, as thi\>ugh the 
spoilt of a tea-kettle, the steam issues, and being directed against 
the vanes of an^horizontal float-w heel, turns it round, by which mo¬ 
tion is given to a pestle ami mortar, eiii]>lo\ed in the alcliemistV 
laboratory. The means, howe\er, employed b> the marquess for 
raising water are so totally different from this a^olijiilc tliut wc do 
not sec how hf^could possibly ha\e a\ ailed himself of Braiicas's 
machine, had he even known it. Besides, we are assured that 
* lie desired not to set dowai any oilier men’s inventionsbut 
if, in any case, he had acted on Uiem, * to nominate the in¬ 
ventors/ The wa} in which it is said—but we arc not told on 
what aiitliority—that he hist caught the idea of employing 6teani, 
\^as tills: while confined in the Tower of London, and preparing 
soiiii food in his apaitnieiit, the co\or of the \essel having been 
closidy fitted, was, by the expansion of the steam, suddenly forced 
oft' and caiiied up the chiiinKw. We mu) consider this, perhaps, 
to be one of those preiU stniics got uji, like that of the apple of 
Sir Isaac Newton, to at count, iu a familial wa}, fi»r the origin of 
some gieal disro\ei\. 

l^hat others hnw piolited fioin the hints, \ague as the} may ap¬ 
pear, of the iiohle inaiquess, tIuMC' is abiindaiil tcstiinoii}. The 
iiist on the list mus Sir Siiinuel Moiland, a man of some note in 
his da\, not only foi his foals in iiieclianics, but in politics also, 
having been cinphncd In Ciomwcll both dijdoinntically and as 
uiuh'i-sci jclaiv to Thuiloo, and at the same lime by Cliailes II. 
as a sp\, on wliicli account he is toiined !>} Hollis, 'a dcxtcioiis 
hjpociile/ lie ctMlaiuU cuulihid niatUis so well as to lie pen- 
sioneti h} one pailv, and to jiiociiio a knighthood and a haioiielcy 
fioni the oUici; and >et tills ciafl} man, who, fioin hiswotks, ap¬ 
peals to lune heiii somewhat nf a scliolai, and a gieut dahbhM in the 
arts and philosophy of the time, affoide<i, towards the close of his 
life, a niehuicholy instance of how little avail philosopliy and tiu* 
sciences nuu he to tlioir followei s, v\heii tlic} quit (ho liiieof ihcii 
pursuits, and engage in the (ommon dealings and ocdiiiincis of 
mankind; he having ^idfeied himself to In* entrapped into a siroiul 
inaniage with alow' and niti'ul woman, in a wav Unit t^nild scaicely 
have deceived an idiot.**^ 

It 

* Ills uwn loUcr on ihU to Mr Siniml i\p^snill best ^hov* «lmta gud- 

gt*un this loaniod indu was. 

* About lliice wiikb or a month bince, bihifr in \ii> i^icat perpkoties and almost 
distraclrd foi want nf inuiu'}. iny privnti (udiiois tormenting me Irum inuniinc till 
night, and sonic of (iKm tliicnU^iimg me with i. pii*«on, thcie came a ceitain por^ni lo 
me, whom I had icikvcd hi u ^taiviiig condition, and lor uhuni 1 had done a ihoiis.intl 

ct 1 khidiii.ai. 
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It seems, hoM'cvcr, that his expectations from Charles havti^ 
at length failed him, he had recourse to his skill in hydraulic 
machinos to impnno his circumstances; and he prevailed on that 
iiioiiarch, as ho tolls u», to soiul iiini o>ei to the King of France, 
to cariy into execution a sclu^nie lie had iiuonted for cerlaiu 
water^works, on Mliich ho had oxpondod largo sums in England, 
without being ruinibiirsod even to tlio extent of his outlay. The 
.scheme to raise \vaU.T by the agency of stem; and though 
the same proposal, almost nerbaiim, was contain!^ in tlie * (V//* 
tnrf of the Marquess of ^^'orcostol•, and published about twenty 
}ears before, neither one nor the other seems to lia\e encited 
the smallest degree of curiosity or attention in Kiigland. in 
1()83, liowe\cr, Sir Samuel had the honour of exhibitiug his 
discovery before Louis the I'ourlecnth at St. GcrinaiirH. VV^hat 
the effect of the cxpenmcnl was does not app(*:ir, but w^hat its 
pretensions weie, aie on ivcoid, in the lluileian Collection of 
jVJSS. in the llrifish Museum, (Xo- .177J-) It is wiitten on 
\ellum and riclil} illuminated, and pro\cs that the source fi-oui 
which Morlaiid drew it was no other than the Century of the 
ISIarquess of Worcester, 

* Lcs priiicipes de la iioiivelle force de fen ; iiiventcc jmr Ic C hevalier 
Morlaud, Tan l(ih2, ct jirescntce fi sa Majcslc Ires C lircstieiine, WiS3. 

* L'cau Cstniit f vapoicc p.ir la force dc icii, ccs sapciirs dciimndciif in¬ 
continent uiic plus gr«mde cs])acc (en\iron deux uiille fois) que fcaii 
irorciipoiet aiiparav.iut, ct jdus tost que rfotie toiijoiirs cuiprisonuecs, fc- 
roicut crever ime piece dc ciinoii. JVlais ('stunt bieii goiivcrnces selon les 
regies dc la btati<|ue, cl par science lediiiies a la mc.surc, an poidd, et :l la 
balance, alors dies portent paisibicinent leins t.irdeunv (coniinc desbous 
chevaux) et ainsy semient-elles du grand usage au genre Inirriain, par- 
ticuli^^elncnt pour relevation dcs eun\ selon la Table siii\iin!e, qui marque 
lcs nombres dcs liuvres <jui pouriont ('stre levies ISOO fois par lieiirc, 
six pouces dc levee, par dcs cylindros h inoitie rcinplies d'eau, aus.si bleu 
que lcs divers diamcLres ct protondeurs des dits cylindres/ 

This is, in fact, almost'in llic wiy words of tlie si\ly-oightli 


Xindnc&brs; ulio preteiidi'd in ^r.itltuilc to luip me (o.i uiie. who \^ns a \f‘r\ virtuous, 
pious aud sweet ilisposilioiied l.idx, and an heiress who had XaOO p( r aiiinini in Jaiul of 
inheritance, and :£1U00 ill reads niuiK^>,w lh tlie interest suite iiiiir yeais, besides a 
nioiigngc upon X'int) pei uniiiiiii inoie, with pltiu, |ewi IK, \e. 'liie Devil himsi'lf 
(Oiitd not (Outlive more piohabh' ciii iiiiislaiic es lli.in wi ir ln\d before me ; and uh« n 
1 had (jficu a mind to jn(|uiie iiiloilu nuili, \ had no jmwei, believing;, torcertniii 
Teubotis, that lliere were sutiie diaiins o> witiliiTaft iisid ii|)ou iiie , aud withal behevintr 
vt ultiil^> iiiiposMlile lliat n person mi iihli^^ed should e\(M he of so blark a deed, 

iih to hetray me in so harharous n m.ntner. Uesides that, I roidi^ htlh*vrd it a hkssin^ 
from luaven for mv ehaiiiv to th it pi iv>u; and ] was, about a tortui^ht siiue, Jed us a 
fool to the •>tuLks, and married a eiMchmaii's daughter nut woith a shilling, and one 
who, ahont nine months since, was 1 lomjil to Ind of u hastaiil; and thus 1 am both 
Absolutely mined in my fortune .-md fcputation, nmi must becoiiie n deriaion to all tin* 
woiid.’(lVp^sCojUt \it|. ii. p. 7a. > 

Hcuntliiig, 
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scantling, wliat the Marquess of Worcester proposes to ck>. Sir 
Saniuc'l Moiland was undoubtedly an ingenious mechanic, and is 
inentionod as such by Evelyn, but at the same time, as the history 
of Ills life, wriitcu by hiinsi^lf, e\iiir(\s, a man quite capable of 
adopting the di8Co\ erics of otheis as his own. lint, whatever his 
engine may have been, the drawing or model of \vhich he says he 
exliibited to the King of France, there can be little doubt that we 
are indebted t(^|paptain Savery for hu\i]ig discovered, and iirst 
duced to practice, the poM'er of atmospheiieal pressure obtained 
by the comtensatioH of sU'ain, whose expansive force, it is equally 
ceitaili, he had pre\iously learned from the ' Century of lineii- 
tions;* nor can the merit be refused to him, jointly perhaps with 
Newcomen, and one John Cawle}, a common, or, we should 
rather say, an uncommon glazier of Dartmouth, of having 
first combined the two p<merH and applied tliein to the sfeaui- 
eiigine. Dr. DesaguliiTs, however, has somewhat ungenerously 
attempted to lob him of the merits justly due to his important 
iii\enliou. Sn\oiy, he sa\s, denied Inning taken tlie sugges¬ 
tion from the Marqut'ss of AVorcesler, and, the better to conceal 
the mutter, lioiight up i^^ery ctq>y of the marquesses book that 
he could find ill Palcinosier How and elsewhere, and burned 
them ill the piesencc of llie gentleman who ga\e the doctor his in¬ 
formation. This would ciM'tainl} ha\e been, to use Lord Orford’s 
expression, ' an amazing piece of folhfor the marquess’s book 
was perfectly well known at that linii\ Hut Llu' doctor further ac- 
cuscH him of Inning iinented llie following st<»r 3 to make peojilu 
believe that he found out the power of steam by chance—if so, it 
was, to say the least of it,takmga wiongway to enhance the merit 
of the disc(ner\:—Having drunk a bottle of Florence wine, and 
thnnvn the empt} llnsk upon the iiie, he obserx'cd that the small 
quantity of wine left in the bottom had iilleil the ilask witli steam. 
'Faking it in liis hand he placed the m-ck in a basin of cold water. 


when he oI)ser\ed the water to lusli into the Ilask, being drheii up 
by llie pressure of the air. I’lin, In* says, is Safety's accoiiiit of the 
matter; there is a copy of Sa\ei\’s hook in tlie liritisli Museum; 
the title of it is, The Miner's Friend, or an Engine to raise AValcr 
bv File desciibed, &c,; and certaiiilv in this book the author 
lelutcH no such ston. nor indeed goes an\ account of the manner 
of his imeiitioii. However J)esaguliers learned the anecdote, 
and wliellu*r, in fad, if SaviTV e\er tohl it, it he line or false, 
it is quite clear that then' is nothing in if wliieli he could have 
taken from the ^larquess of WoicesU'i, that applies to tlie fo«- 
flcnsatioH of steam, and therefore, it was ii(»t necessary for him 
on that account to iini'iit llu* sUiry. lJul when Desagiilieis 
fuither assoits, that Suvciy never iiinde such an expeiiuient 

either 
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cither then or aflervi^arclB, aiul gives Uic followli^ as the proof 
of his assertion, we cannot hesitate to say that nc lays hiiiiself 
open to tljc charge of having drawn a rash, unphilosopliical, and 
uiiwarruntable conclusion. ' I made/ says ho, ' the oxperiiiicfit 
purposely, with about half a glass of wine in a flask, which 1 laid 
upon the lire till it boiled into steam; then putting on a tliicrk 
glove to prevent the ueck of the flask from burning me, I plunge<l 
the mouth of the flask under the water that flUe<La basin, but the 
pressure of the atmosphere v\as so strong, that it beat the flask 
out of my hand with violeiiee, aiul threw it up to the ceiling,’— 
and this he says mn^t have happened to Ca])tain Suvciy, hud 
lie ever made the exporinieiit, M'ho would not have omitted so ad¬ 
mirable an embellishinent to bis slorj !—an inference just ulunil 
as conclusive as if lie were to say that, having witnessed the biirst- 
uig of the boiler of a high-piessnie stenm-eiigiiie, the boiler of 
every steam-engine must necessarily burst. 

It may safely be concluded, we think, from the total sileuc<* in 
the course of tJiese discussions between Saveiy and J)esaguli<*is, 
rt'Sjiecting the pretended discoveiies of Sir Sanmei Moiland, that 
they ended in smoke; and that, though in fact he could rnitewatei 
by different kinds of pumps, he never practical!} effected it hy 
means of steam. 

The French have set up pretensions to the discovi'rv of the 
stcain-tmgine, as tlu } have als<» done to that of steam-vesseK,’^ amt 
their claim to both stands pietfy neailv on equall} untenable 
grounds. The invention of the engine is bv them asciilu'd to 
!V1. Pupin, who, when in l^ondon in lt>H(), piodiicedliis tliixvsivt\ 
in which bo dissolved bones b\ iiicaicersiting the sleiiiu and in¬ 
creasing the heat hy pu^venlmg evapoiation. It was eighh'iii 
jears after this, befon* he was einploved h} the Laiidgiave ot 
11 esse to raise water In the expansive power of sU^am; and liis 
experiments wen coiiducled on tlie piinriple disciihod h} tlu^ 
Murcpioss of Worcester, in wliicli lie had veiv little suciass, until 
he bad reeinvi^l fioin Leihnit/, then in bbigland, a draft of 
Captain Savtry's engine. The arrouni of Papin’s expeiimeiiLs 
was not pulilisheil till 1707* nine ^viuh after Saveiy’s engiiie had 
been comph^ted and a patent obtained for it, lu'aiing date Julv, 
1()9H. Papin theiefoie cannot have the r%lighlest pielensioiis to 
this important discovery. 

Next to the article on the steam-engine, Mr. l^n^ingtoll has 
bestowed most labour on his ‘ Note’upon No-;12.—‘ How to com¬ 
pose ail Universal Character;’ but Avilkiiis, Jhiroii, lii-cker, and 


We 1ia\r s]ioun tlhil Joiullian HuDs ufih iiii(|nrsiinnalily tlii* i!i&(;i>vcjir of the 
nivde of tliu ttcaiii-engiiic tu buaO. Set Vol. XIA. p. Sjt, 


SO 
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so many others have treated un this suldect, that little new is 
likely to be said upon it. His note on 'Iclegraphs, (Nos.0.and 
7-) is meagre; and the ship-destroying engine (Nos. 9« and 10 .) 
might have been extended l)e}oml the torpedos of Fulton and 
Buonaparte. 

There is nothing very wonderful in the various methods of'se¬ 
cret writing’ suggested by the Marquess, nor in lus ' significant 
seals and cjidiers/ most of which are, at best, but diffieiks nugte. 
To signify words and hold discourse by the 'jangling of parish bells’ 
would be as easy as it is useless, 'i’he w^oinlerful wheel described 
in No. 5^, which is, as the Marquess SU 3 S, * a most incredible 
thing, if not seen, but tried before the lute king of happy memory, 
in the I'owcr, by 1113 directions,’ is an attempt at what has been 
tried by thousands, and which will 3 'Gt be tried by thousands 
more. The failure of such a uiunber will not deter others from 
wasting their time and substance to no ]mrposo in the discovery 
of a perpetual moiUm — a projierty the power of which is vested 
solely in tiie (ireat Author of the uiii\crse, and exists only, us 
far as we know\ in tlio arangcnieiit of the planetary S 3 'ste]u. No 
charge of quacker 3 ’, liowe\or, can fairly be laid against the Mar¬ 
quess on this score, as the wast'st men of his time, and both before 
and after liiiii, ha\e .split upon the same rock. Now at last, how'- 
ever, the squaring of the circle, the finding of the longitude, and 
the discover} of perpetual inolitm arc the stumbling-blocks mostly 
of feeble minds, set in action by that dangerous thing, * a little 
learning.’ 

Of the eight or nine ilifterent suggestions for discharging balls 
out of pistols, carabines, muskets, harquol)Us>es, sakers, nuisquc- 
toons, &o., however ingenious they may have been considered in 
the seventeenth centiiry, there is not now a gunsmith in the 
kingdom that woidd not outdo all on tiie principle of a coninioii 
inagaziiio pistol. TJie ' bra 7 en head’ of the murquesH, (No. riS.) 
which, ‘ though a man speak never so softl}, and even whis])cjs 
into the ear thereof, will pies(»ully oj)en its nioutli, and n*solve 
the question in l^’ieiieh, l-.atin, Wdsli, liish or Fnglish, in good 
terms,’ is explained by Mr. Partington by a description of the 
invention of the ' Invisilde (iiil,’ the secul of wdiich he unfolds 
in a Hear and satisfaetorv inaiiiu'i. 

The ' Aitifieial Horse' (No. another automaton, wliieh, 

like those of Wmcansoii, Kt'inpelen and Maelzel, is a most ing^'- 
iiioiis piece of incclianiMm; but such trifies are neither w orth the la¬ 
bour and time expended in their eonstnietion, nor possess tlie least 
degree of interest from the moment that their secret is explained; 
and we know of none that has not heen explained, except that of 
tlie chess-player, which, though iiow' at least of fifty years stand- 
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lag, is, we liolic\{', sis little uiiclcrstoiKl as wlicn first invoiUo<l. 
Yet when it was originally brought o\er to England, Ma<'l/(*1 
told Sir Joseph Banks that it would soon ho disoovered, and that 
whenever this took plaee, men would he »ur])rized that they had so 
long been kept in igiioranee of the jirinciplcs of a machine of such 
extreme simplicity. 

There are a few, but not many, of the ' seaiitlings’ which may 
justify Lord Orford’s ill-natiircd leinark—for instance. No. 
which runs thus:—'How to make a weight that eann<»t take 
up an hundred pounds^ and yet sliall lake up two hundred 
pounds, and at the Helf-suine distance from the centre; and so 
on, pn>ponionahly, to millions of jnninds/ This is. at least, in 
its present stale unintelligihle. Tt is, as Mr. Parliiigtoii observes, 
* paradoxical,’ and so eomph'tely conlrary to vwry established 
principle or rule in science, that we may faiily set it down among 
the number of those inventions which, Iw partaking so highly of 
the marvellous, have contributed to bring the whole ' CeiiUiry' 
into disrepute. Mr. Pailinglou’s little volume wIll,however, pre¬ 
vent this; and W'c hope it may be the means of sliinulatiiig some 
uUier ingenious meehaiiic to favour the woi Id willi a more copious 
commentary on an author who, sinall a^ his woik is, ought not to 
be considered as undeserving a niche in llir dianiher of the temple 
of British literature coiiseciated to scientitie tliseoveiies. 


Art. VI.—1. Pracliva/ Ohsemtihots upim ihc Ktluvalioo of thv 
People^ By H- Bioiigham, Esq. M.P. I'.U.S. i;)th 
Edition. 1 jondon. 1 H*25. 

2 . MechanicJi* Mogazitte. 

3. WiUlerhpin on the Imporlanee <f Juiluati'nig the htfoni Poor. 
London. 1824. 

4. A lieph/to Mr, lirou^hn)n\ PrmlHnl Ohwrvaiiom upon the 
F4ilncation of the People, nddres^^.u! io the Worhntg V lapses and 
their Kmp/oj/ers, By E. \V. (Ijiidield, M.A. Ministei of Lama 
Chajiel, Bath. London. 1823. 


Y^E arc living in a singular if not a <*ulual state of things; 
^ ' with almost universal jieaee alnoad, and a moie tliaii eoin- 
inon rontentment at home, engines of giral jioweijoi yood oi for 
ill, are set in action, and iheie is a g< neial stir tlnttngli all the ele¬ 
ments of society; the whole appeaumce of things aflouN loom for 
much lellectiun; but iiorelliTtion, we think, can (‘liable any man to 
foresee the (*nd of them. We at least, imlwitlistanding the piover- 
bial hardihood of our cruft, will vcnilme to pi< die t iiothiiig, with¬ 
out tlie (jualifving (dause, yuiajuid duum, out cm/, uni non* In 

the 
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tlie incanv^hile, however, if we try to form nii opinion of rising 
plans hy tlicir apparent merits as dispassionatt^y aind eollecU^dly 
as we can, adhering to genera) principles, and fearing neither the 
reproach of liberalisni on tin* one hand, or of bigotry on the other, 
A\e may perhaps, \vithout iLspiring to be prophets, arrive at some 
ciMiclusions not \tithout their practical use to the public as well 
as to oursehes, 

111 the year 1800, Dr. Birkbeck, at that time professor in the 
Anderson Colb^ge at Glasgf>\\, anuoiinced a course of lectures on 
natural philosophy and its application to tlic arts, for the instruc¬ 
tion of nurhanics. 

' 1 liad frequent opportunities,’ be says, ' of observing llic intcUigcnl 
riiriosity of the “ unwitslied nrlificers/’ to ulicisc mechanical skill 1 was 
oHcii obliged to have recourse j and on one occasion, in particular, uiy 
aUculiun was arrested by tlic iiu[uisiti\c (oiintciianccs of u circle of opc- 
ralivos, ubo had crouded round asoincwhat curious piece of nicchanisni, 
uliicli had been coustiuctcd in thiir woikdiop. I beheld, through evciy 
disjuhaiitagc of circnnistiinccs and appearance, such strong inrlicntions 
of the existence of the unqueuchiiblc spirit, and •'neb emanations from 
tlie “ heaven-lighted lamp in man/'' (why, in the n.imc ot common sense, 
slioiild plain truths require these holiday dfiucrs ot speech^) ‘ that the 
question was forred upon me,— why are these mindA left without the 
inesuib of obtaining th.it knowledge which they so iirdeutly desire; and 
why arc the a\eiuies lt> ‘'cieiu'e b.iiied against them, hecansc they arc poor? 
It was imposdhle ii<»l to ileliMinine that the i»b''tacle should be removed 3 
and 1 therefore lesohed to oiler them a course of elementary jihilosophi- 
c.d lectures. For three .successive seasons 1 had the satisfaction of lec¬ 
turing to oOO mcchanirs ; and uii undieiiee more orderly, attentive, and 
ajipareiilly eonipreheiuliiig, I never witnessed/— Ala/ionics' Alagazinc, 
vok i. 

Twenty ycuis elapsed hcfoie this idea was follow^ed up; but 
ill 18121, n few' gentlemen at Kdinburgli, who weie disposed tocn- 
couiage tlie expciinieiit, ‘ eiiciilated a piospcctus among the nie- 
chanies, uunoiiiicing tlie conimencemeiit of a com sc of lectures on 
iiiechanks, and anotliei on clieinistiy, with the opening of a library 
of books on the same subject, for perusal at lioine as well ns in 
tlic room; tiiehouis of lectuie to be fiom eight to iiiiic in Uie 
evening, twice a week for six niontlis; and the tonus of admission 
to both lectures and lihiai} lifteim siiilliiigs a year/ * When 400 
meehanit's had purchased tickets, the two couises of lectures were 
delivered by Dr. Forbes and Mr. Galbraith; with tlu' addition of 
one on aiehiteotiire and one on farruMv, and of a elus.s for archi¬ 
tectural and inechunieal drawing duiiiig tiio suiiiiiier lecess.’* 

Ill 18^22, the editois of the Meclianics* Magazine invited the 
attention of their leadeis to these institutions. 


Piactical DltbirxalUius, \u 19. 


‘ 
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* Wc are desirous' tliey say, ' of seeing a Ixindon Mechanics' Insti¬ 
tute ettablisliecl by the mechanics of the metropulis themselves. It is so 
obvious that it will be for the interest of the mcchnuicsj if^ instead of 
assembling at a pot-house in an evening, besotting themselves with the 
fumes of tobacLo and draughts of poilcr, stupifying their minds and 
bringing disease on their bodies, rendering tiieinsclves more abject than 
the circumstances of societ}*, which arc painful enough, will render 
them j wc say it wnnild be so mucli for their interest, if they were to 
meet in large and wcIl-aircd rooms, and endeavour to acquiic a know¬ 
ledge at a cheap rate of the elements of science; that wc do not doubt 
their ultimately, and of themselves, establishing the London Mechanics' 
Institute/ 

The formation df a society soon followed this address; niid in 
the course of the year 18(24, as wc learn from Mr, liroiiglmiii's 
pamphlet, lectures were delivered hj Mr. Phillips on chemisliy, 
Mr. Dotehin on geomelr}, Dr. liiikheek on li\diiistuties, Mr, 
Cooper on the application of eliemisti v to tlie atts, Mr. Newton 
on astronomy, Mr. Tatnin on elceli icily, and Mr. Black on the 
Fivnch language, to great and iiicreasiug numbers of workmen. 
About a tlioiisand now belong to tia* ln^>titutR)U, aiul pu} twenty 
shillings a year.* 

Similar institutions are at the present lime established, or on 
the point of being established, in almost e\er} town in Knglaiul 
whose population reaches 1(),(XK), and in some of nmeh smaller 
nuinb(T.s. Publications intended for tin- use of itu’diunics, and 
unintelligible without some knowledge of natural jdiilosopliy and 
niatliematich, have a wide and iiuteasing ciiculathm. Bviiy 
thing indieates a growing spiiit of inquii\,an incn'used desire, 
and with it an increased power of acquiting knowledge. What 
^Ir. Coleridge has said in a deepei sm^e of ail orders of created 
Wings maybe applied to the hmer oiders of our population; 
' AH things strive to ascend and ascend in tlieii sttiviiio/f 

What will be the effect of this ino etneiil ou the* sutfaco of .so¬ 
ciety? As might have been expc( teel, it has gnen (occasion for 
much dispute, and vaiions anticipations; and while some have 
hailed the appearance as the cojimieiirt'iiu’iit of a gloiious utu, to 
be distinguished by the tiiumpli and iini\e]sal empire of Mtnd, 
others consider it as a poiteiUoiis cloud in the political horizon, 
big with sedition and trouble. W'e aie inclined to treat both 
these opinions as git'atly o\ercluiiged: we neither expect a 
golden, nor dread the appioach of an iioii age; we tiiink that 
both tlie ]>robuble beneiits uiul tlie piobuble dangers of these 
associations have been aliki- cxaggeiated. 

If, indeed, we weie to regaid only the foolish and intemperate 

* rractual Ob&ctvation&, p. 21. Aids to iUnccliun, p. 112. 

language 
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lui»guago altrihuti’d not merely to tlio inoclioiiics tlicinfk^vcs, but 
tlioir iium: hlaniablo putronH, at public mcolings and tavoni din- 
iiers^ \vc should undoubtedly sec good cause for the alarm which 
iiiany persons have expressed, nhose jiulginents we respect, au^ 
the purity of \vh<»se iiitenlions admits of ii'> ri^asoiiablc doubt. 
Hut a great measure of tliis kind ought not to be so judged: 
some allow aiicc must in reason be made for the vapouring of 
iiiicultivati'd men, 'who, in a moment of exaltation, naturally de¬ 
claim upon the most easy of all subjects, the faults of their 
superiors, and tlu; existing iiu^qualities of society; tiiesc arc the 
appropriate and prescriptive themes of vulgar minds; and if tliis 
he done with coarseness of allusion, and intemperance of language, 
it is no nion: than might hu\e been anticipated. What is said at 
such a time ought not to be taken as an ui'cnrate measure of the 
delibersiU* feelings even of the orators tlieinseKes, still less of those 
who listen to, and Hp])Taud them. And even if it might be so 
lak<‘n, it would renic'iiu to be jiroved.as we shall presently sec, that 
tliese feelings aix* attributable to the institutions in question, or 
will be fostered, or biouglit into action by them. 

INliH'li, undoubti‘dl\, oftlie alarm whii'Ii these in<!titutions have 
occasioned, and of tlu* opposition they have experienced, is to be 
altiibiitetl to the patronagi* and lubocacv of the gentleman 
whose Practical Obscrvatjoii^ are at the lieail of our paper. Jt 
is his singular iiihdicit} to pnjudic'e t*\er> cause which he 
iiiidt'rtukcs to ad\ance:—with all the /eul, indiistr\ and pertina- 
cit\,—all tln‘power of labour, endurance and piivatioii, mental 
and bodilv,—all the self-coididence and \ersutilil} whicli Sallust 
attributes to his hero, uud fur more than all Iiis talent, informa¬ 
tion and eloqueiu'e, lie is )et confe.ssedI\ the most unfit of all 
distingui^lu'd public iiien of tin* jiresent age to lead a ]iarty, 
or to coiidiiet the stiiiggle for aiiv great and opposed ineasitiv. 
Hy some reiiiarkaliie iiigiediuit in his cliaiacter, he is morally 
sure to cu(d the ardour ot fiieiids, and to iinpoit division into 
their counsels; to iinigoiate and eoiicentratc the oppositiun of 
enemies, and to iiil their ranks with determined i ecru its from all 
w'ho were at lirst only timid, suspicious or nentrul. And no W'on- 
dor—to comdiiate b\ iiniuiptnlunt coiicessioji, to re-ussure by pa¬ 
tient explanation, to reason with his ad\eisai\ as an honest and 
sensible, though inistaken man; tliese are methods of advancing 
liis cause which he either disdains or knows ii<tt how to use: tlic 
w cajioiis of his urguineiiiation, so familiar in use as to seem almost 
natural to the usei, are, coininiseratioii of besotted ignorance, 
sarcasm on inteiested iiiotnes, assumption of uicnsureless superi- 
orit}. It would be strange indeed in the inlirniity of our nature 
if this did not make cold follow i*rs out of zealous cn-opcrut(»rs, 

and 
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mid turn opponents in argument into personal cnemu's. Mr- 
Brougham has been no long, and so frequently a public spi^aker, 
and is gifti'd with such real power both of reasoning and elo¬ 
quence, that it would be wTong to suppose him actuated by the 
pitiful desire of pointing periods for the nionientary applause^ with¬ 
out the real approbation of his hearers. But it is extraordinary, 
that in fact every thing, which in his sober jmlgmeiU lie must think 
most imjiortant, is sacriiici'd to the eileet of an instant. No 
niatUT how deep the wound in others, or how bitter and lusting the 
regret to himself; all private fetdings, all public considerations, the 
force of bis argument, the success of the cause for which he pleads, 
and the interest of his {Sartv, serin to weigh but as a feather against 
tlie indulgence of this uiiliappy vein. J ^(Hiking, as we do, with 
much interest upon some of llie srluMnes to w'hich Air. Brougham 
is devoted, we see, with no unfriendl\ exultation, but wdtli givsit 
regret, this capital defecKin his eonijYositioii as a public iiiun. It 
is not, howe\<T, because apurliciilar indi\idual advocates a mea¬ 
sure, and imputes bigotry, seltisliiiess, or ignorance to those who 
oppose it; it is not because tluw who should know hotter, suffer <»r 
encourage improper language in others, oi disseniiiuite improper 
opinions themselves; it is not because they would (if they wxYuld; 
of which ive hu\e no proof, and wliich, without strong proof, we 
ought not to impute) perMMl llu*se institutions to inijiropcr piii- 
poscs; that the thing itself is lu'ct'ssarily to be opposed, orctmse- 
cjiicucos, which nia\ arise fioin independent causes, to be attributed 
to it. The measure itself should be quieth canvassed—the baluiici^ 
of good and evil resulting from it weiglied, both in respect of 
(]uantity and probability—it slioiild be seen liovv much of both is 
necessarily iiihcreiitj how much contingent, and how much capable 
of being produced or averted by tiiscroet and honest inunagement. 

Mr. jiroiighani, in his Piaclical Observalioiis on the Bdura- 
tion of the People, points out three nicthods in which the instruc¬ 
tion of mechanics may be carried on; clieap publications on sci- 
entiiic objects; societies for promoting c<»ii\ersution; and the 
institution of lectures. 

The two last of these projiosed methods evidently require regu¬ 
lar meetings; and these regular niectiugs, whether for conversa¬ 
tions or lectures, are contemplated witli suspicion. Men wdio 
come together, professedly to discuss tlie in}.stery of tludr owm 
craft, may digress into the inyslery of politics, or the more serious 
mysteries of religion; and a public lecturer, who is so inclined. 
Will find no difficulty* in insinuating, together with his geometry 
or chemistry, the elements of iiitidelity and sedition. 

'Fo deny the possibility of this, would be to argue in the face of 
known and lamoutuble facts; and peihaps with recent examples 
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liefoio f>ur Vi}OHg wo shall not be Uiouj^lit vvsu'raiiteit in c:ouiiidcriiig 
it as iiiiprobable. Things however wliirli may be possible and 
even easy, are not always actually done: w*e have no right, and 
sVe should be unwise, to iiupiilc to these lecturers as a class the 
desire to propagate dangerous opinions; and we cannot but think 
it probable that the publicity \viii(*h must attend a lecture-room, 
and'a salutary fear of general ojiinioii, even in tlic absence of 
better and higher safeguards, may prove sufliciont guurauteas 
against any surJi abuse of opportunity. 

Hut tlie great tiling to be considered is, Uiat nu^clianics’ insti¬ 
tutes are not neccssaiy to enable men to conibiiu*, nor accredited 
lecturers tn mislead them. Every one knows, and with reasonable 
alann, that there is scarcely a trade in tlie whole country which has 
not its union, its coinnullee, its club, its benefit society, or some 
Other means of canning a counnon resolution and a complek' 
combination into efi'ect. IMie evidence given before committees 
of the House of Coiiiiuoiis, during tlie twf> last ses-^ions, proved 
a system of organization which no new measures can possibly 
render nioie povvi^iful fir universal. And if organization may 
exist, indepeudiMit of allowed f»r stnU^d uiectings, so also may 
leciures of tlie most juTiiicioiis kiiifl. 'Fhe oiacle of an alelioiise, 
the president of a club may retail the contents of a blasphemous 
treatise or factious newspaper with far nioie ell’eet than can ever 
be pnMlm'ed b} the dispiit.ttion nl h reading-nMuii, or the insiiiii- 
Htions of the ni<»st artful lectuier, wlm lets not entirely hist caste 
in society. 

In truth, the occasion of the evil mistakf'ii^ aiifl the blame 
laid at the wrong dooi. l\*opli* aie aware f»f these extiuisive 
combinations, and iieai f>f iniscluevniis tracts widely disseminated ^ 
and they compare the careless, vacant, iminqiiiiiug clown of fift> 
years ago, with tin' Iiiim, resth'ss }>oIitician <*f the present dav ■ 
they tliiiik the change is for the worse, an<l impute that changt^ 
to EnucATfON. Mun> fall intf> this iTior who have no wish oi 
intention to check its piogress, hut ^iu) still believe tliat danger 
attends its course, and evd fullows in its train. 

Education, bovvev( r, has nothing to do with this alteration of 
character; happih it lias accfunpuiiiefl it, aiifl alfords the means 
of a coneclive. must accuse the pi<>gress fif wealth, the in¬ 
crease and coiulensatifin of population, tlie lacililies of U>co-motiou. 
the quick circulation of iutcihgence. W'e must accuse cojiiinerce, 
manufactures, steain-bfiats, 8lage-couch<^s, iicvvspapeis; these an* 
the leal cause of the rhangi' in the coiiniiiiuity. iLoA those who en¬ 
tertain a doubt upon this point rompuie the difieicnt puits of the 
same country; let them compare the niuuufactuiing with the 
agriciilttiral counties; hq them compare the towns evf'ii of llie 
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same county whli its \illa^es; oi lit them compare a rctiic<l Mi¬ 
la"^, which has little iiilcrcoiiisc be\oiul it^ iicaicsl inaiUct» ^itli 
a village oh some high load; and tlic\ Mill soon pciceixe in what 
the clifIcieniT of chaiacter leall} oiiginates. Is it that schools 
ha\e place ill towns and iiianura< tones, and aie exchulcd funii 
the xillages 1 No: we liaxe xcl to leaiii that inannfuctoiies uie lu- 
\ouiab1e to learning; and, thunks to the exertions of unr cleigv, 
schools aie in opeiatioii in the village no less than in the town, 
and ill the letiied \ilhige no less than in the llioioiighfare: and a 
larger piopoitiun of the whole population will be included in the 
school of the village, and fewt^i will he giossi} iginnant. If then 
education wcie the iuischief-woik<‘i, it would be eipiall} mis¬ 
chievous in both situations; and \i I in liie one will be too often 
found, it is to be feuied, a leaxen, iiioie oi less ]>eixasl\e, ol <lis- 
coiitent and restlessness; in the utliei, a spiilt content to go ioi- 
ward in the heaten path; oi if (|iieiiiltui'*, coinphmiing oidv of 
the unequal adniiaistratiou of lax\s desi^iud to leliexe, but piai- 
ti(‘all} dealing distiess. 

Besides, has it iKen lenuMiibeuMl how small a nuasiue of edu¬ 
cation is letpiiied, ill oulii that tin igiioiaiil nia\ lu^ mish d, oi 
truth peixciled? Suppose but a siiii»U puhhslui, ditiimined 
upon gain and not scuquiloiis oi the nu ins, with tahnt inoii^li 
at Ills connnuiid to i alujUiiian* ieli<>ion and tin laxxs ; snpposi* but 
a single peisoii anuuig lift} of those x\ho fictjiuiit liu h soils <>f 
h>xx debancherx, aitixc onongli in a bad cause to letail the dose 
of weekly OI iiionthlx poison to the uudRiice aiotind him; and 
without going fuithei, xxithoiit atleinpthur toti.ue the laiiiifn a- 
tion of the exil, a thousand copits ot a siitgU publjcalioii, legii- 
lail} admiiiibteied thiough such (hunn<ds, au snfticient to couhise 
the sense of religion and social light and vionn in htt^ thousand 
of our coimtrxnieii. And shall we atliibiiie this to education.^ 
No more education is nocc'ssaix than ilut one man in lift} should 
be able to read xxith Hiiencx; tlie moie ignoiant the uudieiice, the 
better will the lecturei succeed. 

Wc must refei,tlien, to the stuU of soeietx as the cause of 
corruption, if the minds of the people aie coiiupted: a state 
which collects niiinbers togelliei, gixes them the oppoitunit^ of 
wasting tlieir leisure and tlieii euinings at the liaiiiiLs of vidgai 
disHipalioii, and facilitates the dilfiision of pei unheal sedition fium 
one cornel of the kingdom to the uthei. 

' nine labor ille iloiiius, et iiiextiicabilis error.' 

Ceituiidx, therefore, xxc aie inclined ratliei to hope for good 
than to anticipate evil, fiom niiv nexv objects oi inteiest xiliich 
iiia> tend to wilhdiaw men out of the seminuiies of depiavitv, and 
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ihcm in blotter things. These institutes arc aii experiment 
of this kind; on the success of which wv dare nut be entliusiastic, 
and yet are not willing to speak the language of discouragement. 
W e are told iiidei d, «nid tnil} fold, that the best pla<'c for a work- 
inun whose dai]_\ labour has been dis(iiuig(‘d« is the bosom of his 
fainiK, his own liit^side. And if we belu^ed that the practical 
eftect of lliese leciiii(\s would be to detach men from their homes 
and break up their douieslie ronifoits, we should deem the argu- 
iiieiit against liieni insupeialih. Ibtl it is notorious that the 
habits of these workmen aie wri giueially domestic, llieir 
• sw'cet eollo(]uial pleasiiies aie but few/ They ha\e hitherto 
sought for iela\ation ahioid, and tukeji it mixed with moral poi¬ 
son. \Viia((\(r If lids to eh\ate the mail will be a boon to the 
fainilx. \\ e a|)pMlieiid no juditions against the institutes from 
wi\es oi n. 

The iiiaga/ine fioni whleli we h:)\e befoie cited^ contains so 
giatifving an illiidtalion ol liie impnwiment of character which 
ina\ possibK lestilL fioni tiu si insUtulions. tli.it we shall give it to 
our leudei^t in tlie wouU of a lettei iioin Mr. ihuinat}lie. 


' The (ias-Liglit C liarUud ( ojnp.iny of ihis city (Glasgow) employ 
cousiantly belweeii "ixly aiul smnty men in their works. TweUe of 
these are nieili.uiies, and the reni.uiulLi lurnaee-iiicn and couiiiioii la¬ 
bourers ot ditk'ienf desui)il.(>ii'. loiiiiipg altogeLlier u conmiiinity not 
\ery promising a** a hotly to be ineited to adopt itieasines ioi their own 
intellectii.d ini|)roveiiient. 

^ A little iiioic than thue ago, our inaiiagci <if the woiks, Mr. 

.billies B. Nelson, iiroposed lo tlasc nun to eonliihnle eaeli a small sum 
iiioiitlily, to Ik laid out in hook^ to lei in a library for t1r*ir common use; 
and lie iiduriued them that it tluy aeieed to do this, the ( ompnny 
Avoiild gi\c tlieiii a nxaii to keep tlu hooks in, which should be heated 
and lighted for them in wiiifLi, ;.nd in whitli they might ineit every 
evening to read and eoineise, in plaec ot going to the alehouse, as 
in any of them had been in the piaituc ol doing. That the ('ouipany 
would further gi\e iheiu a prisent oi iive guineas to set out with; and 
tliat the iiiiinageinent ot the lunils, library, and etcry thing comiceted 
with the nieasiiie >hoii1d he entiieted lo a (.oniiiiittee ol tlieni.scl\eSj to 
be named and renewed by IIkui :ii eeilain lived periods. 

* With a good deal ol |iersn.ision Mr. Nelson got iianleeii of them to 
agree to the plan, and a comineiieement was llu:s male. Tor the first 
two years, until it could be aseerlaineil that the ineinhers would have a 
jiroper eare ol the IxKiks, it was ugieed lliat they should not take them 
out of llie reading-roiun. Imf ihal they shonhl ineit there c\eiy evening 
topeiusethem After this ]eri4»d, howeiei, the inemheis \viiv allowed 
lo taki i/tc Ijoufih /toTitc : and /(t\l t/an l!ntf uni onhf a U’ct/f at 

thv ttading-amm to Lhaiige them, and u)n\erse on what they had been 
reading. The inerease ol tlie miijilkr oi snbscrilters to the lihiaiy was 
at nist icry slow, iiiul at the end .if llu ‘Lconit w.u, the whole did not 
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ntiKwnt to thirty. Bui from conversing wkh one auotlier twice a week 
at the library upon the acquisitions they Imd been making, n taste lor 
science and a desire for information began to spread among them. 

* Hiey had a little before this time gut an atlns, which, they say, led 
them to think of purchasing a pair of globes; and one from among 
themselves, Alexander Anderson, by trade a joiner, who had liad the 
advantage of attending two courses of the leetmes in the Andcisoiiiun 
Institution, voluntceiYxl, about the beginning of lost winter, to explain, on 
the Monday evenings, the use of the glo1)C8. Finding liiinsclf succeed 
in doing this, he oflerod to give them, on the Thursday evenings, 
an Account of some of the principles and processes in nicchanies and 
rliciiiistry, aecoinpanied with a few experiments. This he cQ'eeted with 
a simplicity of illustration and useridiicsa of pnr])osc that was delightful. 
He next, and wdnle this was going on, nnderlook, along with another 
of the workmen, to attend in the reading-room during the other evenings 
of the week, and tcaeli sncli of the members, as chose, arithmetic. 

* For the business of the present reason, the members nf the society 
(who conduct every thing tlieinscKes) li.ne miwlc anew nmingenieni. 
Tlie indi\idU(ds of the comniittoehcm' come under an agri'cmeiit togi\e 
in rotation a lecture, either in clieniistiy or mechanics, every Tlmrsd.iy 
evening; taking Murray tor their text-hook in the one, and Fcrgnsini 
in the other, llicy intimate, a butnight before, to tlie person whose 
turn it is, that he is to lecture fron\ such a p.ige to such n p.ige of one 
of these authors. He ha^, in cnnsecpicnce, tlicii fourteen davN to make 
bimsclf acquainted w'ith his snbje<t, and lie .luthoriscd to cluini, during 
that perio<i, the assistance ol every ineiiibcr ot the society in preparing 
the chemical experiments, or making the little nuxlels ol inachiues re¬ 
quired for ilhiRtratiiig his discourse. 

* The efleci ot all thal I have been relaling has been most beneficial 
to the general character and happiness ot these individuals; and we may 
readily conceive what u valu.ibh^ pin of the coininunity they are likely 
to become, and what the state of the whole of our uianuf.ictiiring popu¬ 
lation would be, it the people emphiyed in overj large woik were enabled 
to adopt similar measures, 

* The Gas-Light Tompany, seeing the Iicncficial consctpiciiccs resulting 
from the instruction of their woik jitople, have tilted np tor them, this 
W]nter,a more commodious room to meet in tor their lectures, with a small 
laboratory and vvoikshop atttulied to it, where they can eondiicf' theii 
experiments anti prepare the models to be used in the lectures. The men 
last year made for themselves an air-jaim]) and an clectrifjing machine, 
and some of them arc constantly engaged during their spare hours in the 
laboratory and workshop. 

' The whole of tlic w^otkiuen, vv ith the exception of about fifteen, have 
now become members of the society , and these liav^e been stnmling out 
• on the plea that t!u*y cannot read ; they arc chiefly men from the remote 
parts ot the Ilighlutids or from Ireland hut the othcis say to them, 
''Join lis, and w*eshall teach you to ic.idand I have no doubt ot their 
persuading tlicm to do so. 

'The rules of the society, which have been framed by the mcndiers 
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tfaeinhclvM, htc simple and judfdoiiR. Every person^ on becomtitg a 
member, pays 7s. (iii, entry money, lliih Riiin is taken from him by iii- 
slalinenta, and is paid back to him sliould he leave the gas-works, or to 
his family nr heirs iihoiild he die. Besides this entrance money, each 
member rontribiilcs three half-penee ueekly, two-ihircK of wiiieli, by a 
rule made this year, go to the lilirary, and one-third to the use of tlic li*- 
Iniratory and \vorkshc)p. By a rule made at the ‘tame time, which I 
tiiink n curious indication of the state of feeling produced in these men 
in tile short period since the comineiiecnicnt of the M»ciety, the iiKMiibers 
may bring to tiic lectures any of their sons who ure above seven and 
under tiveiiiy-one yeara of age. 

* 'Fhe IxKiks now ainnuut to alawe tlii'ce hundred voluiiioh, and consist 
ol eleuientary svorks of science, and of history, voyages, and travels; 
some of the standard ]Kicts, a few of our best novels, and Shukspeiure’s 
w(»rks. 'J'lie selection of the lKM)ks piircliased by the library funds is, in 
general, credit.ible to the members of the si.riety. They admit no books 
f *11 religion. The !ueuil>ers say tliat there arc among I hem men of a 
variety of persuasions—l^ieshytcTiaii't, Seteders, Methodists, CliDrtrh of 
England men, and Itonian (Oalliolie^; each of wboiii would be for in¬ 
troducing books comiccled with their particular opinions, and thus give 
occasion to endless uiiprolitahle disputes/— Alt chanics Alug, iii. p. 2C3. 

This is undoubtedly a rt^niuikable stateineut. It suggests ob¬ 
viously how ver\ iiiiieh nuist de]HMul ujwm the books which arc 
iiitrodueed into these new lilnaiies. Pi'isons who are only be- 
giiniiiig to learn <‘aiiiu*t be e\piH*ted to have the inforuiutioii le- 
(jiiisile for the selection, lleit^ tlierefurc an honorary eiuiiiiiittee 
might interpose with advantage: tliey would probably have made 
a better choice for the gas-light woikinen at Glasgow, A zealot 
will, peihaps, obstTxe upon this, that we arc aft aid of free, dis¬ 
cussion and liberal ]>iinci[»les. Jiut what we aie afraid of is, a 
htllc kmnrlv(lgVjyv\w\\ w’e have alwavs imdeislood to be a dan- 
geiuus thing; and still inoie vte dreati unsound and iinpiineijded 
views. \Vc dt'precale, ftjr all ordejs, Uie higlier as well as the 
lower, tlie nu'eiving iuisie]»eseiitation for tiutli, and fancying 
liicuiselves informed wluui tiu'y aie woise than ignorant. How 
much belter, for exaniph^ is it not to know that there i*ver were 
Romans or AthciiiaiiH, than to lie taught, as a paper circulated 
among the lower classes ptoposi^s to leach, ‘ the ivontlcn per^^ 
formed hy the radicals of ancient times. The radicals of Athens 
held up their hands, and decided by a inajoiity on every important 
measure of peaee and w'ar. The radicals of Romo assembled in 
the foriiiii,’—&c. &e. The rea<ler.s «>f this autlior will never 
learn from him how three-fourths at least of the inluibitants of 
these/rcc «*oiinlries were einpIo>(Hl w Idle the mdicals were holding 
up their hands. IL' has f<»igotU'n to state that Uicy were Slaves. 

Mr. Bivniglium agu^i^s with us on the inipoituiiee of tliis pcniit; 
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for be regretB, speaking of Humc^s History, that * any edition of 
this popular work should come to be piinted wilhout nolcst to 
warn tlie reader of the author’s paitialily when moved by the 
interest of civil and ecclesiastical c o ilrovci's\,aiul Ills careless and 
fanciful naiTative when occupied with oilier events.* *J’his seems 
tantamount to coudeiiining the work alti>i;cllu!r, u sentence in 
which we readily concur, having long, thought it one with which 
ncitlier youth nor ignorance ought ever to hi' trusted. No com¬ 
mentary can obviate th.e etVect of that heartless and sneering 
levity with which religious subjects and religious men are treated 
throughout the history. 

But though we arc afiaid of fuisuhood professing to be truth, 
we have no apprehension tof rt*al liistorv; because wi* are con¬ 
vinced, that leal history will sliow tlial no <'ouiitr> has ever enjojed 
more prosperity, and no pi'ojile Jiune useful bhertv tbaii are at 
present the blessed lot of Great liritain. W'c should not be afiaid 
of politics, sound and impaitiul polUics, ifil were possible that 
tlie mass ol the pcojde could ever he insliiicterl in tiunn; on the 
coptraiy, we heartily wish iliat i very indivkiual in the country liad 
a more just acquaintance with iliein than they can derive from 
Wooller or Cohhelt, ami faiilv muu island what is, and what is 
not, in the power of govermnent. Nnlliiiig would couiiihute 
more to render them ipiiet and eontentrd ineuiht is of the stale. 
But certainly wedivail thcii being lol-h that il“ they an- ignorant, 
goveminont is in fault whi<‘h has not Ijuglit them ; if Uie> are pro¬ 
fligate, goveriiniciit is to hlauie for putting lemptatiuiis in their 
way; if they aie ill paid, goveiiimeiit is ll.e eausc hy its unwise 
regulations. Ctutaiii popular wiiieis often lomimi u» of Ter- 
tullian’s too just complaint: Si ’riheiis aseendit ad iiuvuia, si 
Niliis flon aseendit in aiva, si eodvnn slelit, si terra niovit, si fames, 
si lues—slatim Chnslianos an le(,aan. 

No. So far are liom giudgiiig the people information on 
these points, that we regret the ob^taclis which exist in the way 
of tjicir attaining it; from the want, at present, of familiar trea¬ 
tises to instruct tlieni, and iioin then own inadequate leisure. It 
would be a real blessing if the working classes could be made 
acquainted witli some of the fundamental principles of Political 
Bconomy; such as the laws of pojMilation; the causes of tlie in¬ 
equality of inaiikinil; the eirciimstaiices wdiicli regulate the market 
ot corn, or the maikel of labour. They wouhl then perceive that 
inequality docs not oiiginaii^ in the eiirrouchinents of the rich or 
the enactments of tke powei fid, but has been necessarily coeval with 
society itsc If in all its stages; they w^ould learn that the rccomjiense 
of labour is governed hy (ichnito principles, and must be deter¬ 
mined, on tlie wliolr, l>y iht' imnibcr of candidates for employ. We 
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HinctM't'Iy winIi them to umleistand these things fullyj aiul aix^ 
grateful for any nieasiues Mhidj may tend to diftiise such know¬ 
ledge. Tlio perplexity, which the system of poor laws has intro¬ 
duced in Kngland, makes a subject, never very simple, doubly in¬ 
tricate; and has practically tended to involve domestic economy 
nidi public govcnnneiit, and to connect the idea of private distress 
with the aduiinistration of tlic laws, lie would do the state good 
sorvicoi wlio would put these matters into a popular intelligible 
form; und the knowledge thus tlisscminaled would br* an excellent 
preliitiiiiary to u measure never to be lost sight of, tlie gradual abo- 
lili(»n <ir some 4»f tlio^e oljcctionable paits of lliepoor laws, which 
:iie erpiully coiuhmined In reason and experience, and bywhicbiio 
one is nitimaiely moii* aggiieved (hail die o[iei'ative workman him¬ 
self. 


After saying all (Ms, .sliall we seem inconsistent in expressing 
less eoiiixdence of 1 Ik> collects of t1u*se instituiiuiis Uiun the most 
sanguine of their suppoilers^ At least we ought to give our 
n'asons. And oiir icasons are, that we fnul these* lectures on 
natural pliiloso|)liy, and these books on seienre, tieate<l by their 
advocates as///c cr/wfv^//V>// of'/he people: wluwab, in fact, tlicse 
aiv hut a {Kiitof education^ and eonipuiuUvely au Wiiimpoilunt 
pail; i, i\ a )>nrt that may be better spau^d tlian some other 
accpiiiements of which no mention is made. The man may have 
attained a kiitxw ledge of geomdry or rlieiiiistry surprising in his 
station; but if he has attained nothing else, he is very far from 
being tiained up to be a happy man, or a good citi/en. These 
aits perish in the itsin**; man i etui ns to his dust, and then all his 
thoughts perish: we wish to see him possessiHl of thoughts which 
shall not so jierish. lie is an lu ir of imnioitulity ; wt wish to 
see him disci|>li]ied for an (ti inal existence, and iustructed in 
something beyond the w iMioin of the woi Id. We desire him to live 
as a good Cliiistian; and to piovi* himself such, by loyalty us a 
subject, by u|Higbtuess as a imMtibei of so<'i<d\, by tenderness and 
fidelity in all bis ivlalioiis as a linsbanti and a father of a family. 
And we shall be sorry to see any thing cousiileied as eiliicatiuii, 
which does not tend to cieate and cherish these ipialities in the 
}ieo])le.* 

But, we shall be told, that it' tliesi U ctmes do uot teach religion, 
which is no part of the biisiiH\ss of Dr. Birkliock or his coaidju- 


* Mr. Dn>ug}iiim will it wr confess, iliai iiir not wery rivcuiiably iinpresMxt 
by u sliulit ciFcuinstaiirr, wlii<li lit* repnits uiili iihilIi pltaHiire. ' lliat tiMiipuriiry hc- 
ciHiiDiocIntioii for ilu* J^iiulon Liistiliilioii w.is piutiiitfl iil liit chapel iu MoiiWwoll Street, 
lurinoily J)r. Liii(iM*ys ; hiicI it upon **u(h a subject \\v iiiiglK iihiku any occkhiiiI ot* 
onu ns, surely «i stbeiiie fur ilio iiiipioveiiuMil ol iiiaiikiml eniitd iiut he comtiieiiced under 
more nnhappif au^picis lli.m in the place nnui. occupied by lb.tl laah and iucuiisi&tent 
im»ijilcj|nclur ui Sciiptuie.'-»(Piac« OtttiM. p. '.^1}. 

j» D 1 tors. 
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toiHf 4iey do not unteach it; vvhllc the habits of aitt*iilioti and 
sobriety; and the <geiieiul elevation of xniud which may be thus 
promoted, will be fovourable to the mechanic's character, and dis* 
pose his niiiid towards religion. We aie willing to believe dits. 
We are aware that tliere is no barrier uaaiiist religion bo strong as 
diat opposed to it personal habits of vice and the recklessness 
which grows out of them; and that, when a man is in any way 
raised above these, a most ihiportant step has been gained. We 
grant that religions instruction, as it is uot the aim, bo neither is 
It the concern of thb teachers, or other proikioters of this bcheme. 
Still it is dicir duty, if not to teach religious principles, to keep in 
view that'there are such principles, and that they urc all impor¬ 
tant; and, that what a man is in relation to hib Creator, is the only 
thing which will si^ify at tlie last. Philosophy itiay be bo taught, 
as to become subservient to the highobt nurposes of rcli<rion; and 
it may be so taught, us to convince' the lieartTs that it is ewry 
thing in itself, eveh wilhuut saying so in express words. A fa¬ 
vourite science may be bo exalted, and ud\ancement in it may be 
treated as of such paramount iniportuiice, that it shall apfiear to 
be the only object wortii living for. And in various dechunatoiy 
spccdies m which we have heard tliese iubtitutions panegyrized, 
we certuiily find it ubsuined, that Uie jnirpobes for which Oiey arc 
formed are the highest pitrj>oM*s; the chief end of man: aiul that 
if dieir object is attaiiiefi, tJU' man is marie. 

Hpre probably we sliall bt* tluMight to show the cloven foot not 
so much of bigotry us of die jiolicy which would make religion 
subservient to its oun ptirjxisi^s. Wh} may ue not us justly com¬ 
plain, it will be asked, of miy of our great philosophical or literary 
societies, diat diey have no leligiuus tendency? Why must reli¬ 
gion be mixed up with e\ciy thing in uliich the lamer classes are 
concerned any muie than widi tiu* higher? 

Ill answer to this, let ns first saj, that our obsei'vations are not 
applied exclusively to the lower ordeis; ever) mode of instruction, 
for whomsoever intended, w'hich so teaches kariiing, science or 
art, as to make them seem all in all, and fails to connect diem with 
the higher object of all education, the fitting man for his ultimate 
destiny, we coDsider to be both incomplete hud pernicious. But 
the reason for prebsiiig this reuiai k at this tiipe, and on Uiib occasion, 
is plain—that the short interval^ of Itisur^ afibrded to the lower 
oiders, give dusm less oppmtuuity for variety of pursuits and diver- 
'' sit^ of attainments than their su|M'riorb enjoy; and dioi^ore it is far 
more important to occupy that leisitrb in matters indispensable. 

And thib suggests aiioxlier coiibideration, which not only prevents 
our looking forward with any very sanguine hope to the expected 
regeneration of society by xnearis of diesc institutions, but detracts 

much 
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much from the positive good which might be aafidpstod from 
them even to the individuals who arc within their rc^vh. Mot merely 
their profitableness, but their harmlessncss in some measure de¬ 
pends upon their universality; what may be innocent or beneficial 
if it extends to all, may, by i)osbibility, be very peinicious if it 
reaches only to a few. But it is clear Uiat an iiifiuitdy siii^ll pro¬ 
portion of die class, for which dicy arc designed, can have time to 
take advantage of Uieiu. - Look at'ihe case of the^ workmen in our 
manufactories. Tlieir circumstances ore detailed, in a feeling 
manner, by the letter of a Cotton Spinner in a recent number of 
the Mechanics’ Magazine. 

* It is notorious, in the cotton manufacturing districts, that persons 
therein employed arc condned in an atmosphere poUuted by their own 
respiration, by eiHuvia from their own bodies, and by impurities thrown 
off from the cotton and flouting about in tiie room. In this situation, so 
little calculated for much bodily exertion, the spinners arc kept in a 
state of continued activity, wliicli iieccsbarily produces fatigue ; and, by 
daily repetition, this fatigue bcconich excessive, and the vigour of the 
body ib gradually exhaubted ^ hence, debility, coughs, hoarseness, oShv 
tions of tile lungs, asthmas, consninptionb, and rheumatic com^idnts, 
are so common, that it is remarkable to bcc a person working in a factory 
who does not labour under one or more of the above disorders. Callous 
must that man's heart be who can contemplate sucli scenes of human 
suflering and misery, and behold the spinner exerting himself, beyond 
his natural streugtli, from flve in tbo morning till eight gt night, and 
in some factories in this town and neighbourhood, as al^ at Low Moor, 
near Clitbero, till nine at nlglit. To him not only so degraded as 
to work like a horse, but eating his mCuls like one ! snatching a bite and 
a sup of his meals at interxids from the floor, or u board fixed at bis 
wheels to bold his scunty allowance, sis he runs from one wheel to the 
other, half nuked, and recking with perspiration ! I say, callous indeed 
must that man’s heart he wlio can contcinplate such scenes with a htoical 
indiflereuce. The benevolent and hmnane vrill shudder on contemplating 
the wretched and bumilLiting inauncr that the piccers are treated ^— 
compelled to be nni'emittingly assiduous in their attciitiojci to their work 
—to eat their meals when cold and covered with dust, &c. for three or 
four days in the week—required to assist the spinners in cleaning the 
machinery during the iutei'vals allowed for dinner time, and, in most 
factories, not allowed a spare moment to go to their breakfast, 

* Equally injurious, pernicious, and bniiefiil, arc the effects of this sys¬ 
tem on the morals of persons labouring under tbc aforesaid tyrannical 
yoke and present insufferable barriers to intellectual improvement! For 
how can it be expected that a man, aftex labouring incessantly fourteen 
or fifteen hours, with the exaction of Tlic intervals allowed for meals, 
can be in a capacity to spend atiy time in reading and writing, or endea¬ 
vouring to acquire a knowledge of any of the useful sciences ? Even 
allowing that he is able to read, and has the means in bis power for sclf- 
cukiwtioii, it is an axiom generally (perhaps univciaully) admitted, that 
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the mUkd is so intim&tcly connected witli the body that one cannot suflTer, 
but the other feels 3 thcrcfoiv, wlieu the iimu {'cts lioinc at iii^ht, after 
he htis eaten his supper, his body is so fatigued that he is oveironie with 
drowsiness, all the |HJWers of his mind lay dormant, and he feels inclined 
for nothing but fired Nature's kind restorative—balmy sleep. 

* liut, from experience and observation, I have every reason to believe 
there is not one in ten that can read toleiably, nor one in fifty that ever 
makes any proficiency in writing and aritlimetic. Indeed, how ran it 
be expected, when it is considered that, before the |)iissiMg of Sir Roliert 
Peel's Bill, in 18J9, they couiinenccd working at the factories before 
they vi'crc six years of age, and the major pait befoie they were nine 
years, as was proved in e\i(knce. 

' And even now, even since that benefiei-d and solit..ry \ef began to 
opcnitc, many children, to my cert w kn<rAL'<lge, do eommeiu’e woik- 
ing in the factory before they are six ye*irs oi age. Tl.eir piuents ii<jt 
being able to keep them at lioniv longer, on aeeoiiiit ol nageslHing 
so low, assert that the child is nbo\o nine yc ii^ of age, in ouler to get 
them employed ; and thoiigli, in most easis, n rei’eiena* to the regis¬ 
ter for a certificate of baptism woultl pio\e 1 I 1 .t as-eition to be f.iKe, the 
master or foreman is satisfied, and does not scruple to employ them ^ 

‘There are, undoubtedly, a tVw iiidi\i lo.ds among the <HH‘rali\e spin¬ 
ners who have been so fortiin ite as I 0 (ht.iina lillle tdne ifh)!s, mul, 
prompted, by rending a few useful l^ook^, especially tlie “ Mechanie’s 
Magazine,’* to study the ])rinci])les of their trade, actpiue a more per¬ 
fect knowledge of useful arts mid sciences, \c. Bui tlie^e have to rise 
early, perhaps at three or four ti'clock e\ery moniiitg, in order to sj)ciid 
an hour in tlie jj]]))ix>veniciit of their minds. 

‘Such persons! have the honour to be acipiainted with, but they arc 
looked upon as something singular in a cotton i'nclory. I do not liesi- 
tate to avow myself one of the luimber, having eommeneed working in 
a cotton factory when only five years of age, and continued in that oc¬ 
cupation ever since, which is now above tliiity-two yeaix, (sixteen of 
which 1 have been employed as a mule-spinner); and when I state that 
I have w*orked as an operative spinner at Manchester, Warrington, 
Bolton, Preston, Chorley, and Biinilcy, you will pivsiiiiic that 1 have 
something more than a mere snpcificial knowledge of the subject which 
I have been treating on. A C'ottun Simnnisk.* 

It is true, the writer of thih detail has eduented liiniself success¬ 
fully. But he is one of a thousand. Takiug men as they arc;, we 
cannot expect that an lioiii’s leisure, caught with diAictdty in a week 
of siicli labour, M'ilJ be thus employed; the e\hau.sled spiiits re¬ 
quire diffeient aliment. Peiliaps, indeed, the excessive dissipation, 
W'hich is the banc of the inanufactiiring class, may be ascribed to 
previous excessive exertion^ it is the recoil of the bow wlucli lias 

* It is one of (he objects of the stufiitr iinsMcd iji (hr J.i&t scbsioti, (6 (i. c. 63.) lo 
prevent tliih alniM!; but iti nIJ oliirr resperls, ol lliv hours uf i.ihoiir, time fur lUPiiN, Ate. 
it leaves tlu' ohsoiv.ifimii of (ho Culloii £>piiiiiur iiutuuclicd, us its opcratiuii is cuiifiuud 
tu jMrrMUis under si&tcuii ^eais uf ugv. 

been 
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been bent too forcibly- At all eveiits» tlie cause and effect are 
alike melaiirholy and alike piovoke a smile of sadness at tlie 
pleasing pictuie drawn by the Practical Obseiver. 

* In the first place, there arc many occupations in which n number of 
persons work in the same room ; and (m/m there be sunn thing noisy in the 
tcorky one may always read while the others are eni])loyc(l. If thcicarc 
twenty-four men together, this arrangement would only rcquii'c each man 
to work one extra day in four weeks, supposing tlie reading to go on the 
whole d<iy, uhicli it would not; but a boy or a girl might be engaged to 
perforin the task, at an expense so trifling as not to be felt .’—Piactical 
Olninatums, p. 8. 

\Vv nisiv conjecture, too, from this statcmient, how probable it 
is that inastcis in gencial wdl * allu^v an hour on the da 3 H 
when the meetings arc hohleii; or, if that is too inucli, they may 
allow tlir men to liegin an lioui (*aili(r on those da\s; or if even 
that cannot be manag ^d, tlu^y mav let them have an hour and a 
half, on condition of woikiim half an iiour extra on tlin-e otlier 
da}s suspect tliat tlie\ lune, too generally, other views, 

and will continue to be be^t satisfied witli their men, while tlieir 
nuMi ai<* satisfied with icmaiiilng ii> uiuclixues. l^<hicatioii and 
saving banks have found but few advocates among inaster-manu- 
factiueis. We wish Unit the it spei 1 ible name winch occurs in the 
letter last quoit d stood less singular. 

These sue oui aioiiuds foi fiaiiiig that the advantas^cs of me* 
chanics’iiiHtituli s will stop vei} shoit of the exjiectuttoii of their 
putious. Hut, although these InMietits mav not extend far, and 
although thev me not, m oni opinion, so gieat ns has been as¬ 
sumed, as fai as thev lm> wc an^ leadv to consider tliem as benefits, 
and to trust, that what the> fail to give, will be supplied from 
Ollier sourt cs at present in o[n ration. Y Let nut politics and party, 

the 
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i* Olio of flu so sou 1 IS oh\lnus niid nliOA'U pu pand iiia> )h* found hi the PAroclunl 
and laMidiiii; Ijihiiiru s foi tiu iisi oi tin I’liot, ioiiiu d h\ tlio assistance and under the 
direciiofi of liio osciiltiit Soticfs (oi Pioiiuitinu ('iiristian Knowlediii.. It m soiiio- 
sshat ovtnordinaiy tint Mi. lhoiu;liain, whusi inrurinatioii us (u readiin: rooms and 
Jibrniiis III every part of the klii^doih is so inimitc and detaiJed, idiuiiJd be in entire 
i^noiaiice (vtliahwe inlei fioni his tolal sil(.ii(.e) of the eMstenceof tlie&e ndniiiable 
institiilioiis. He uill he dt hiililt'd to hear that so ionii .it;o as 1B20 the nltentiuii ol the 
Surieiy was diaan to the siihjict, in tluji itpoil of iliat ^car \sc find riilcb laid down 
for theii furiiiation, and m the jiai nnti(.iiKitiiiu liisiicwb, Ihcj say—'The 

ediualion now giieii to the poor natuiall^ <\(iies amonir lliem a taste fur reading. 
They aio nu lini^i r salithed with the men nidiiiiv^ts of LiunsledgO, but are gradual^ 
learning to inquire info the history of pabi times, aiiil to t iilate on suh|ects of which 
their aiicoMors had no Loiircption. This incuased appciitc for information niu&t be 
grutifiid to a iiila n txieiit, and iinhss it lie supplied Midi wholesome and nutritious 
food, It wifi probnhb deiour those [loisimoiis pifiductioiis of ii.fideiih, ahich arc still 
disM^minated willi unMiaiiid dilii;ente tliroiit'h (he rciiiolesi districts ot the land. The 
woik oi education is iniumpltie, or its idvanlai;e is at hast ptecarious, if no cfioit he 

lUddl 
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tbe banc of finglish dlffcuMioiw, be introduced into such a qnea- 
tton as this; let not Mr* Brougfarnn^ on the one handj inculcate an 
unwise, an uufoiiiided jealousy of tlic higher orders; let him not 
labour to alienate those, on whom he would confer a great bless¬ 
ing, from their best friends and uppointed guides; nor to'raise 
a spirit of which (he may be sure) he could neither allay the fury 
nor direct the courses and before which he would certainly fall an 
early viotini. On die other hand, let not the gentry and the clergy 
be moved by insinuation or insult, which they have a good rightlo 
treat with contempt; nor listen to fears which \vc believe to be 
unnecessaiy, but which, whether grounded or not, should lead nei¬ 
ther to .inactivity nor opposition; let them not decline from the 
tmper duties, nor neglect the proper influence of their station. 
The sails are set, and the vessel has her Avay; and nhetlier it he 
this wind, or one a point on either side, some gale, we may be as¬ 
sured, will carry her forward; let those \Wiose rank, experience 
and education entitle them, be at the helm. Is the prestuit d<*siro 
of instmetion attributable to die impulse given hy the national 
school]^ If so, jiriiiciplcs are dierc inculcated better suited to 
guide a man through life, and do him lasting good, than the ele¬ 
ments of chemistry or mathematics; and we are willing to hope, 
that those impressions will not he obliterated, but grow up into a 
conviction, diat to scitc Uod, and keep his coiuinanclmeiits, is the 
first duty of man. 

On die same grouiuls vliich make us hesitate alioiit the value 
of dicse institutions for adults, mc look with more nnmixed satis¬ 
faction towards another less iinjiortant ereation of the preM'iil 
eventful age, the infuiit schools. There is something so artificial 
in a ])1an which n^moves a child of two or three years old from its 
parent’s care, and trains it aftiT a svsteni, and tcuelies it to follow 
a prescribed track, that the first iJn{)re^^ion is ulinost unifonnly 
against them. We can also leadil^ imagine, that a prejudice will 
exist against the supposisl confinenu^nt and restraint to which tlu; 
children are subjected. No one, however, will urge this, w'ho has 
been eye-witness of the clieerruliiess w'hich uiiiiiiates these iiifuiit 


made to rvndcr thy kiiu^lod^o which luih him tu'<i\kircd, a rml diid ]KTiniUK*nt s(iiirc<* tif 
truth, ha|i|>iiichfi, und ediiiLiition.*— |>. UO. Wc li.ui* taken bumc* to nsccriiiiii llic 
|)rogrc<i& which hafl licren niiido in ilic lorniiilinTi of ihcsc lihnuics, und wc behevu wo 
niuy coiindcntljp state tlieir prcM'iil iuiuiIkt iU IVOO, with the pnitit^ing fact thalever^ 
week adds to tiiclist. Upon lookini; to tlu* riiialopiie of the botiks furnished fur ihcin, 
wc are glad to observe that it )»a> bei'ii griiduiilly cnlurged, und iliut boiiic of the Iw^t 
po]>ular tieatises on the scieiiccb nn* •unnjif' the new books. We need not siiguost to 
"'the Society the ]>rupitcty of (.'oniinnliig u> Keep pare with the ttmes, by iuhliiig to their 
list as lilH'ially us iscojiMbtent with the due Ciiiiuoii which nituks, himI should iiiaik, nil 
Iheir pruceediiigb. Mr. Grinru'kl some yeiub since publiblicd and diatribuicd a list from 
which sonw useful works might bo taken. 

prisons. 
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prisons. Exanuontion will socui prove* Uiat nil compassilon on this 
head niuy be spared; unless it be suppusiMl, tUat a quarrelsome, 
sqtialid animal, pining in a garret, or fighting in a street, is in a 
betM^r conditioiii immil uiul plusical* than uheii removt'd to an 
airy room, and taught at once to pla} witliout dispute or siflfishiiess* 
and to learn all of good that its tender age is capable of. With 
regard, indeed, to die instruction given dius early, we do not value 
it very highly; it is a subordinate concern, diough still no |3urdien; 
but W'C do most highly value die moral su{>erintc^ndance and con¬ 
trol, and are inclined to think dint; if these schools become general 
laTge towns, and if the plan on wdiich dicy arc conducted be¬ 
comes sufKriendy understood to find its way throughout the 
countr 3 % they may prove of considerable benefit to die lower 
orders. It is natural to say thaltlie parent is die proper guardian 
of the child, \i'ho should- iievtT be wiUidrauii from diis its ap- 
puiiitiHl protection; and an interesting picture may l>c sketched 
of maternal assiduity and domestic teiulerness, which it would be 
cruel to destroy. Ifiit praeticallj, what is the fact? In die coun¬ 
try, for more tliun lialf die year, the mothers are en§kiged in 
iield-w'ork; and the childieii, too young for die parochial school, 
are huddled together under tlu* care of some old woman who, be¬ 
cause she is unlit for any otluT labour, is charitably supposed to 
be fit for thU, to which, liowever, she is in truth most of all iin- 
snited, both in temper and acconunodation. In towns, a thousand 
occupations employ the motheis away from home during die 
greater part of die day; and (lie chihlreii are left under dicnoini- 
iial caiv of some iictglilioiir or of an elder child, who is probably 
detained from school for that ^cry purpose, at the age w'heu in¬ 
struction is most valuable: in inaiiy cases Uicy are left to run wild, 
and become experienced thieves at six years old. Can \ve doubt 
their being happier, cun uo doubt Uieir beiiii^ better under a gentle 
system of resti aiiit. directed by a pmsun fitted for the eniplo}- 
nicnt, and scIecUnl because so titled ? 

Blit another question remains which is of serious importance; 
how far it can be safe or wliolesonie for die community to relieve 
parents from the care of their childieii. We are decidediv of 
opinion that this could not be ventured upon widioiit great dan¬ 
ger; and that such a practice becoming general, wouhi increase 
the eilects, already sufficiently bud, of iiitcrfeieticc with the hws 
of nature which are the laws of God, and which impose on every 
parent the burthen of his child. TlietefoiH? infant schools should 
iieuT be gratuitous. We may, peiliaps, (though even that is 
questionable,) educate childieii lioni seven ito fouiteen gratu¬ 
itously, because our object then is cducaiion properly so culieil, 
a paramount object, and worth simic sacrifice of p<jliticHl eco- 

iiuiny: 
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uomy: and also because a child of that age is seldom expensive 
to the parents, sometimes even pnilitablc if he be not with¬ 
drawn from his labour to the school. Hut the case of infants 
is difteruiit; and th||} parents ouglil unifonnly compelled 

to pay weekly the real expense of their schooling. by the better 
economy of the new schools, they have less to pay there than they 
would otherwise expend upon worse superinioudence, this is an 
advaiitajjlil which belongs to our stale of society, and ina} fairly be 
given in. ^ . -I. 

We arc aware of one objection which may appear plausible; 
that, on this plan, those would be neglected whom it is most im¬ 
portant to provide for, the children of thoughtless and rcpnibate 
parents, who will make no saciiiice for their beiietit. To this, it 
might be enough to say, that such unfortunate eliildreii will not 
be in a worse condition than at pn^sciit; but they foiiu an excep¬ 
tion, and may be paid for by individtuil charity, which can no way 
be more usefully bestowed; but the piiiici])le should not be 
allowed to go out of sight; and lit ^uhscri]>tions or donations 
ill generfl be only used to niei t liist expenses of a school, or 
to increase its sixe and coinfoits. 'J"lie conseieniions aiul liiiinanc 
need be under no alarm lest the :i\cniu.s to chant\ .should be 
closed, because so nincli e\il has been found to result fioni its 
indiscreet exercise. Thatchaiity can do iiohuriii, we would lather 
say,can only do immixed good, which docs not iiiteifcrc with the 
supply of wliut are strictly the iiecessaiies of life, and wliicli at¬ 
tempts nodiing fuither than to piosidt* the poor with ootnlbitN 
which they could not ollu'iwi^' enjo\. We may impnne llndr 
accommodations, we may alle\iate the distiesses of illnt.s.s, we 
may furnish the supcitiiiitiei ot clothing ; in these and in a variety 
of other instancos wliii'li will oecui to llioso who are in the habit 
of \isiting the ]iooi, theie is sntHcienl r(»otn fur the excieise of 
benevolence, and no danger of contingent nii^'chicf. 'riiere will 
never be a state* of things in which tlieie shall be no place for 
well-directed charity, or when widl-diiectod charily wdll cease to 
be bcneiicial. 

We have before iniimab'd that the infant schools strike us as 
of minor importance; cmoi, liowi \cr, if tlicy rank but us a very 
superior kind of iiinsery, it w<>!ih\ the utteiitioii of the bcne\o- 
Iciit to encourage their foiinalion, and watch o\er their icgnla- 
tioiis and munagemeiit. It oi curs to us, that the foim in wdiich 
they may be establlslud most ecunoinically and most beiiehcially 
‘ill every lespoct, is, by all'iciiing them to the natitiiial school in 
each parish. In tliis w'ay tluw wiU iei|uire a .'^mailer sacritice of 
time from the clergyman and \i-itors for the pinpo^e of inspec¬ 
tion, and may be ]no\idcd with looms, and niu^tejs or mistresses, 
at a coiiiparutivciy small expLii-c. 


j\\XT. 
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Aut. VI[.— The Diary oj" Henry Te(mge, Chaplain on Boaid 
his Majesty’s Ships Assistanie, Bristol, and Royal Oak, Anno 
]G75 to lfi79. Noio first pnhlished J'lom,the Original MS. 
London. 1 pp. 327. * 

IN the >car l(i75 the Assistance fiigate, commaiuied by Cap- 
tain iJouliling, sailed rioni the Thames to reinfoice Sir Juhii 
Naiborough, who had been dispatched some months b^re on 
an expedition agniiist the Uaibaiy States^ The Assistartce car¬ 
ried out as her chaplain, Henry Teonge, vvliosc notes on this and 
a subsequent vo>age compose the present volume. His manu* 
script, we arc told,* ' had been in the possession of a ies]>cctal)le 
Waiwickshiic family for moic than a ceutuiy,* and ‘ had de¬ 
scended as pait of an old libiui\, fioin one generation to another, 
without attiacting any particiilai obsn\atioii. It was at length 
accidontall} oflcKd to the puhlisliei foi suit, as a curious volume 
that might interest some collectuiand we aic thankful for the 
chance which has thus biought into uotke a vei) amusuig woik 
of its kind- ^ 

As a book of obser\ations on foieign countries the Diaiy con¬ 
tains little that ma} not be IntUr leanu d fiom other publications, 
and is, indeed, lather amusing foi its stiange bUindeis, than valu¬ 
able foi its information; its notices of political aftaiis and of the 
feelings they excited in thosi with whom the author W'as conver¬ 
sant, are slight, though ocrasioiialK niteiestmg; but the great 
chaun of the work undoubtedly lies in tlie chaiactcr of the good 
chaplain himself, which is nillessly diawn b} his own hand, with 
such elective and nutuial toiulies that the picture is almost 
worthy of Fielding’s pencil. 

Henry Tconge, when he entcied on iia\al life, was in his ootli 
year, and rector of Kpeiuall in \A aiwickshiie; he had lately 
\ncated the living of Alcester. He was inaiiied^ and the father 
of several suns. Of his enily histoiy we aic only so fai infoiincd, 
that he is in one place suid to be * an old eavuliciand it is with 
all the jolly buulihood of that (liaiacUi tliat he ihst picsciUs 
himself leaving liousis wife, and lamily in his advanced age, to 
encounter unknown dilliculties in a luw and perilous scene of 
existence. 

' Thursdayy May 20, 107.5, Dlhs xoitat bon ! 

* Tiiis (lay I began iny voyage from niy house at Spcmull, in the 
county of Warwick ; with small iimadciinents, siucitig w'hat I carried 
under me in an old sack. My stceclelike that of lludibnis, for mettle, 
courage, and colour, (though not ol the same higgiies:) and fur flesh. 


* lutioducUun, p« iii. 


490 Teungo^s DUiry. 

ODO of Fbaraoh^B bane mnrefi, ready to oeasc (Ibf Jui^ger) on tjw>w Ihat 
Went Woie her, had nhcc not been Bhort-wlno^^ or rattier kadeii- 
heeled. My *4tock of tnonys va 8 alw proporliotinble to the rest ^ hein^ 
little more than wliat brought me to Loudon, in an old coate anjUnitches 
of the same; an old {myre of hose and shooes ^ and^ bthern of 

9 yeares oldc and upwiptl. Indeed (by reason of the suddenness oS my 
jnmey,) I had nothing but what I was asluuned of; save only 

' An old fot broadc-sword, and a good block gowne j 
s And thus Old Henry cam to Londmi town&'—p. 2. 

^ic cause wbich drove him from homo was probably the same 
which rendered that hotnc uneasy to him when be returned, in 
}67B, almost as poor as he had gone abroad.; for it should aeeni 
that the chaplain had acquired, among the cavdiicrs, their charac¬ 
teristic slovenliness in pecuniary iiiattera* 

* Though I was glad/ says he, (on revisiting Warwickshire) * to see 

tny relations and old acquaintance, yet I lived very uneasy, being dayly 
dttond by som or other, or else foi feare of land pyrates,* which 1 liateil 
worse than Turkes ; though 1 was suiKciently provided for them if they 
boil any attempt'—p. 228. 

On the 26tli of Mu} Tcoiigc i cached London, {I'hcre his cap¬ 
tain atid Lieut. Haughton \\elconie<l him * with bottclls of claret, 
blc/ * And now/ he says, * a small sea-bed is my uniim necessa- 
rti/in, (though I wanted almost every thing else,) u thing that I 
could not bee without; noi know I how' to cuiiipas it/ Some 
complicated operations of paw^ning and hoiruwing we then de- 
imfed, and by leaving his cloak in pledge for foity shillings, and 
raising twe0^«4lix more upon his mure, saddle, biidle^ hoots and 
spurs, the poor divine at length liecnme master of a ' a small bed, 
on pillow, on blanket, on rug;* to which, in about eleven months, 
he was able to add the lu\my of sheets. 

Other portions of his outfit were supplied in a manner some¬ 
what mysteiiouH. We cite his on a words, exhorting the reader 
to receive tliein wdth tlie same simplicity of spirit in wbich they 
are given. 

* And here 1 might tell whnt Pimidcncc putt into my hands; 
which though liUell woith of thenisehes, yet w'cre they of greatc use to 
him that then wanted almost every thing. Eaily in the morning I mett 
with a rugged towell on the quaitci-deck; which 1 sooiic secuietk And 
soone after. Providence Inonght me a piece of an old sayle, and an 
earthen chamber {lott: all veiy lielpfull to him that hud nothing.'—p. 7. 

Teonge apjioais to ha^e been a genuine landsman at his 6r8t 


* We an* afiHid ihftt by this inausp < ions tt’iin, IVongt* di sjphiit s some lathi r iiri* 
popular miinsters of the law. For llu U timed prufossioii, in general, be fteenii to have 
eiiterlHuiod no very rhnriuble loeliiigs, thub, in one pUie lie mys, * wee have a iiiitill 
gale, and goi* on as lawyera dor to hoaveii.' 

rmbarkfltion; 
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embarkation; *put)idi/ (with which indeed he familiarized him- 
bcif with the speed and facility of natural gcniiisj * the Buy in 
the and * the greene water, were very strainge’ to him. 

Bveif^ltow'eveo l^forc the ship had reached the ' grccne water/ 
he observes. 


' Wee begin onr warlike nrcheivements, for seeing a merchant man 
nenre us without takeing the least notice of a man of wnrr, wee give him 
a shott, nuike him lonrc bis top-gallant, (id est, pull off bis liatl to us,) 
and our gunner presently goi^s on board of him, makes him pay 6r. 6d, 
ibr his contempt; ubateing him 2d. because it was the first shott.'—p. & 

On the 13th of June he commenced his preaching on sliip- 
boanl, where he could not stand without * holding by boath the 
pillars in the stcareage/ he boasts, however, that lie was not 
sick, * only giddy.'—p. 9. 


' June (20th). No prayers to day. Wco are makeing ready to saylc; 
and arc under saylc after dinner; yet wc drink a health to all our friends 
behind us, in a good bowle of punch; knowing now that wee shall goe 
not only to Try|K)ly, but to convoy the Syppio fraught witfa^ 27,000 
dollars, to ScandciTOonde. 

* And now you may sec our mornefiill laclys singing lacrimae^ or loatk 
to depart; whilst our tniiupcfs sound. Mayds u'hirc arc pour harts, 
t)ur noble enpt, (though much bent on the prepariiiinn for his voyage,) 
yet might you sec his hart full of trouble to part from his lady and his 
sonne and licire; whoc though so youiigc, yet with his mayd to Icade 
him by bis dading sleeves, would he goc from gun to gun, and put bis 
fiugar to the briteh of the gnu, and cry lhx)c; whilst the mother, like a 
woman of greate discretion, seems no whit troubled, that her biisbandr 
might be the less so. Hut our lieutenant’s wife was like weeping 
l{.ic]>ell, or mornefull Niobc; as \\as also the boat ^\\aine's wife: indeede 
nil of them like the turtle-doves, oi young jugions, true emblems of 
iiioiiriiing. Only our master’s wife, of a mote uuiseuliuc sinrit, or ratiicr 
a vinigo, lays no such grieve to her liart; only, like one that hath eaten 
mustard, her cys are a little redd. £/vairt irapii rov fflvscSai rove iuvac' 
—p. 12, 13. 

It is waggishly intimated, however, that some of the ladies 
were merrier w'hen out of sight; and, says Old Henry, * 1 could 
tell with whom too, were I so minded.’ 

On the Sussex const. Captain lloulding,' taking the prospec¬ 
tive’ ig/ass), discovered a Hutch man of war, and gave orders to 
tack upon her, no doubt hoping that an occasion of quarrel 
might arise from the Hollander’s refusing the honour of the flag 
so amply conceded to England at the petu'e of lt>74. But the 
Dutchman, says Teougc, (who appears aheudv inoculated with 
the pride of his new service,) 

' like a cownnlly dugg flint lys downc when he secs one com that he 
fears, loarcs uot only his top saylc, |jut chqis his saylc to the mast, ami 

VOL. xxxii. NO. Lxiv i: a ly« 
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lyB by. This satiafya us as unwortby of so pittiful an onsett; and we 
keepe on our course as before. Yet I can not forget the words of our 
noble captain, viz , 1 wish 1 could meete with on that would not vaile his 
bonnett, that 1 might make woorkc for my brethren at Wliite 'flail j 
meaning officers that were out of imploymcnt.’—p. 16^ 17. 

And now, being fairly committed to the seas, eflectually cut 
off from the troubles and perplexities of his land-lifo, relieved 
from evc^ care beyond those of the day, and happy in the com¬ 
bined enjoyments of fine weather, sanguine spirits, and a linu 
stomach, our chaplain thus expresses his contcntineiit. 

' AVee goe to prayers at ten, and to dinner at twelve. No life at the 
shoare being coiiiparuble to this at sea, where wee have gocul meate and 
good driuke provided for ut, and good company aud good clivertis- 
ments; without the least care, sorrow, or trouble 5 which will be con¬ 
tinued if wee forget not our ducty, viz. loyalty and thankfullnes/— 
p, 17, 18. 

Ill passing Plymouth, our voyager bestow's a bitter remem¬ 
brance on * that rebell Kssc.\* who escaped thither fiom Fowey in 
lt>44. Entering the bay of Biscay, the Assistance and her com¬ 
panions ' liteof^ a Viiginia man, and press three keanieii. The 
ships now do vvoiulcis; for, says Teonge, * whcrea <9 we ran but 
four knots ill a mwute hi. fore, we run seven iiovi, and with less 
sa^le abroade!’—p. ^27- To cairy any sail while runniug at the 
rate of 4SO knots an luMir, was a feat woitliy of the Flying 
Dutchman, and we can scaircly w^under at what follows; that 

' very often the seas breake over onr wask, and com iii at our scuttles, 
and do us some small iujiuys. Now onr table and chayres are lushed 
fast to the boards; our dishes lield on the table, and our bottles of wine 
held in our hands. Many in the ship arc casting up their reckonings, 
and not able to catc or diiiikc.’ —p. U7, 

Ou the 14tli of July the ships entered the straits, and on the 
15th anchored befoic the then celebiated fortress of Tangier. 
Teoiigc, with the cuptsiiii aud ‘ doctor,’ went on shore to view' 
the town. He bestows but cool commendation 011 this key of 
the Mediterranean, as it was tlieii expected to prove, in compari¬ 
son with the praises diawn fioin him by the regale of the com¬ 
mander. Captain Ciiarles Dmiiell, with whom they drank * several 
bottells of wine/ and who sent them away loaded with cucum¬ 
bers, musk-melons, onions, and good wine, under the escoit of a 
corporal, charged to see ihcin safe to their pinnace. Whether it 
was the Captaurs claiet, or any fear of the Moors, which made 
the corporal’s escoit iicccssaiy, is not staled; but * such a harty 
entertaynment,’ says the chaplain, quite pathetically, * I never 
saw before from a mcaie stranger; nor never shall againe till I 
retume to the prince-like Captain Daniell.’—Sli . 


On 
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On the top of Ape’a llill * lives a Marabott wizord or in¬ 
chanter; and whatvessell soever of the Turks goes by, gives him 
a gun as she goes« to beg a fortunate voyage. ^Fhere evei^ on 
that hath not yet beeiie in the straites pays lus doller, or must be 
duckt at yard arm/ p. 33, Gibraltar, which he calls Gible- 
torrc,* and Malaga, are passed with slight mention; Alicant is 
described more al length, and we are told of Oilaiidoe’s Gapp, 
that it is so called from a tradition respecting * one Sir Orlando 
Furioso/ 

On the first of August the ships arrived at Malta. A boat 
caiiic off' to inquire if they had * a bill of health for prattick, viz. 
entortuviimeiit/ to which Captain lloulding answered, that * he 
had no bill but what was in his guns’ mouths.’ On their anchor¬ 
ing within the harbour, some delay was experienced in obtaining 
permission to land, because the captain ' w*ould not salute tlie 
c}tty except the} w'ould letalialc/ 'J'hese points being at length 
aiTanged, * our captain/ sa>s Teunge, * tooke a glasse of sacke 
and drankc a health to King Chai Ics, and fyred 7 gunns: the 
c^tty gave us*five againe ; which was more than they had don to 
all our men of war that came thither before/ p. 46. Probably 
the English captain might pique hiiiisclf the more on gaining 
this point, as the Maltese had maintained it with great spirit 
against other nations, and successfully waged a contest of this 
kind with Louis XIV. only two }ears before. Teonge’s account 
of Malta is aniiiiated and amusing; but his details (no doubt given 
in perfect good faith) exceed a httlc on the side of magnificence, 
as where he says the inliabitants have storehouses and other 
^ vacant places in the towiie, in wliich they have constantly come 
and all other provisions beforehand for three hundred tfumsand 
men for three years!* 

The grand master, Nicholas Cutonier, behaved to the English 
during this expedition W'ith great courtesy, and the same friendly 
spirit appears to have prevailed in the inhabitants. Frequent 
visits were interchanged between the Assistance and the shore ; 
knights and cavaliers came on board ' six at on time, men of suf¬ 
ficient courage and friendly carriage, wishing us good success in 
our voyage/ Teongc was their * only entertainer/ because he 
could speak Latin, for which, he says, he w^as highly esteemed 
and much invited on shore. The Assistance made a gallant dis¬ 
play to her visitors ; ^ all our ports are opened, and all our gunns 
thrust out as though wee were going to fitc; and our ship 
cloathed through out with new wast clouths, and new sayles/ 

Gclicl Tharck, t.c. Mount uf TIiareL. one of tlic leaders of the first Moorish 
iavusiun of S]miri. 
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And now the AHsistanco^ being 

-* new ripg'il, well stor'd with pigg anil gtiouHC a, 

liens, ducks and turkeys, and wine call'd Synicixisa,’ 

steered * poyiit-blanke* for Tripoli. On Sunday morning (August 
the Hfh) the * llurbarian coasts’ appeared; the enemy’s ships 
were sq^ii l}ing in harbour close under the castle and city, and ati 
Kuglish frigate cruising. The next day Ca|Uaiii IlouUliiig cuiiie 
up with Sir John Narborough’s squadron, amounting, with the 
Assistance, to eight vessels. It was, however, a jierioil of com¬ 
parative iiiuctioii; and the only exploit which the tiuiidity of 
the enemy afforded an opportunity for performing, while Ca|>- 
tain Moulding remained w'lth the expedition, was the destruction 
of a small vessel by the ships’ boats, in presence of an opposing 
force; Teongc, wdio seems by this time to have become the 
laureate of the fleet, composed a very seamanlike lyric on the 
event. Nor docs he rest his fume solely on courting the Muses 
and defying the Turks. Like the renowned Abraham Adams, ho 
is far from being unconscious of talent as a preacher. At his flrst 
sermon after joining tlie fleet, he intimates that * many gcnllemen 
of other ships were on board.’ Throughout botli his voyages he 
never fails to record the Sunday’s text; and these notices are 
bonietimcs whimsically enough comhiiicd with other matter; as— 

' No wind. 1 prcacht u sermon; Exod. viii. 2. A small gale 
now.’ ^ I prcacht on the old text: and wee can see no land ns 
ycU’ fayre day, and a crusse wind. 1 prcacht a sermon; 
the last on that text.’ Off Tri|H>li he commenced a couisi^ 
which lasted with scarcely any inteiruptions all the way up the 
Mediterranean, and |>art of the voyage back; its subject being 
the IMague of Frogs. 

In the begiimiiig of September some of the enemy’s ships 
escape to sea under the cover of mists, brought on for that pm- 
pose by the ' Marabotl’ sorcerers. Sir John Naiborough, theie- 
fore, * strips himself to his siiiit’ by detaching three vessels from 
liis small arinaincnt to pursue the Turks. One of these was the 
Assistance, also destined for Scaiiderooii. Our captain’s absence, 
says Teongc, was much laniciUed, * but non so tilt for such a tlaii- 
gerous voyage as lie.' This departure is celebrated in the fol¬ 
lowing lines:— 

* This morn wee bid aclue to Trypoly, 

\Vhoe rather like our roome tlien company. 

But have you scene the gentle turtle-dove. 

How shoe laments the absence of her love ? 

Or have you scene the glorious morning sunn 
Tryumphiug joyfully his course to riinii ? 

Sf» hluiuls our flcele, fourc inournfuli llcroclitcb—viz. 

Our adiulroll and those his worthy wiles. 


But 
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i)ul t)ic AssiRtiincc, J)rngoii, Darlinoulli, make 
A s(|imilrcin stniii, hiuI to ihi- Arches take 
I'lioir course with joy (like Home's Trium-vun)« 

Not leareiiig all thd force of Trypoly. 

Onr Oaptainc's presence (like the morning sunn) 

Makes us rejoice—his absence strikes them dumb. 

Thus Israel s pillar, thus Epyriis' spring 

To us gives light—to them doth darknes bring.'—p. (!9. 


Retween Cmidiu and Cyprus two sail were seen ahead, and 
supposed to be the Turks. Every man seemed * ioyfuUof an in- 
counter’: all was made ready, * our inaync-yarfr and fore-yard 
sluiig with diaiiics; quai tor-deck armed/ ' Oiir captaiiie com- 
muunds to put out our ancient,Jack, and pendent: says he, we\'l 
shew them wdiat wee are.’ They opened a passage; * wee, with 
our trunipclts sounding and liayling them, steard our course di¬ 
rectly between them,’ At this niuiuent their white cross disco¬ 
vers them to be Maltese, who in the excess of courtesy, salute 
the Assistance wdth three guns, * bulletts and all.’—p. 81. 

About the middle of October the Assistance anchored in 
Scaiidcrooii Road, and was visited by Mr. Low, the English 
consul, who, some time aflei, entertuiued the captain, chaplain, 
and some other visitors, w ith a 


' prinec-likc ilinnar; and every health that we dimikc, every man bronke 
ilic glassc he drank in; sn that before night wee hfid destroyed u whole 
chest of pure Venice glasses; and when dinner was ended, the consiill 
presented every on of us with a hunch of beads, and a haudfull of crossc, 
for which he scut to Jherusulein on purjiose, us lie toldc us aftcrwaixls.* 
—p. 96, 

Much alarm had been excited by the escape of the vessels 
from Tripoli, and rumours were per])ettia]Iy arriving of their de¬ 
predations. Early in December, thurefore, the Assistance sailed 
again, on a westward cruise; but bcfoic leaving Scnndeiooii, 
Teongc describes at some length tlie remarkable features of that 
place, and makes a geogra])liical circuit of Asia Minor (as he else¬ 
where docs of other countries) * iiiucli after the inamier of Hcio- 
dotus.’ 

Ill endeavouring to make tlio island of Caiidia tlic vessels en¬ 
countered * a very greate tempest. Wee never had the like as }ct. 
The seas com often over our c|uurter-ilccks; wee are ail squan¬ 
dered on from the other, and can six* no ship but our owiie, and 
slice extrramly tosseti.’ It was Satiiuluv night; the good chap¬ 
lain seldom fails, in his joiiinaK to notice the convivial obseiv- 
uiices of that evening in some siieli phi use as ' wee remember our 
friends'; * wee eiitl the day and weeke according to our ouhle 
custour; * wee ly on tiie deck and diiiik healths to the King, and 

r r ‘i oui 
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our .wives, in boules of punch*: but on this occasion he crowns 
the picture of distress with the melancholy intimation, * No 
thinking of friends*! 

Soon after their second arrival at Malta Sir John Narborough 
came in from Tripoli, and was received by llie Maltese with 
thunders of welcome. ''Jlic Assistance sailed back with him to 
the Barflary coast, where Teoiige's old enemies, the ' Marabous,’ 
renewed their conjurations; but, says the Clmpluin, * (Jod is 
above the Devill’; and early in March the Tripolitans found 
themselves compelled to accept huiniliutiiig terms of peace, 
which being concluded, the Assistance once more departed for 
Scanderoon, and arrived there in about a month. 

On the 129th April, Tcoiige, accoiiipaiiied by Captain Ilar- 
man of the * Gyuiiy’ (Jenny), with a Jani/ury and two servants 
attending them, comniciiced a journey to Aleppo, joining them¬ 
selves to a caravan, which consisted of ()(X) carriers, escorted by 
£fty soldiers. At night the travellers were accommodated with a 
tent and carpet, but, being deprived of sleep by the noise of frogs 
and jackalls, and the attacks of ilcas and other * cattell,’ as the 
Chaplain terms them, * of which the Tiirkes have great store,’ 
* wee sat up,’ he says, ' and drank wine and braiidee, of which 
wee brought good store with us; and there 1 did eat polloe 
(pillaw’) with the Turkes.’ Next nioriiing they traversed the 
grassy plains of Antioch, * full of Jish and stiaingc foules,’ where 
they met with buffaloes, and * thousands’ of pelicans, which 
Teonge at first mistook for ' greate Hocks of sheep.’ 

A number of gentlemen from Aleppo canic thirty miles to 
meet the expected visitors, and conducted tliem into the city in 
procession, all the Franks accompanying them to the English 
factory, where Teonge was courteously received and lodged by 
the consul. Here he passed nearly three weeks, exchanging 
visits, entertained with sumptuous feasts, such as he more than 
once declares he never saw before, and w'cll received, as indeed 
be appears to have lieqii on most occasions, by the persons of 
best note and condition. 

Many were the * noble dinners’of which he partook during 
this visit; but the consul’s providing so outdid all other outdo- 
iugs, that he has thought it woith commemorating by a special 
programma; which, that we may leach Beauvilliers, and all such 
gastronomists, that they are but men, we extract entire. 

' A dish of turke 3 rs. A di&li of tarts. 

A plate of sauceages. 

A dish of gellys. A dish of gammons 

A bisq^ of eggs. and tongs. 

A dish ot geese A dish of biscotts. 

A plate 
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A plate of anchovies. 

A dish of hens. A veni^n pasty. 

A plate of anchovies, 

A dish of bi&cotls. A dish of green geese. 

A great (li&b with a pyramid 
of marchpane. 

A dish of bens. 

A dish of harticlioekh. 

\ dish of iiiarclipane 
A dish of sauceages. in cakes. 

A dlsli of biscott. 

A plate of herrings 

A dish of turkeys. 

A plate of anchovies. 

A pasty. 

I laiticliocks, 

A dish of gcllsrs, 

A pyramid of marchpane. 

A dish of biscott. A dish of gammons. 

* * * * Anchovies. * * * ** 

In the middle of Muy, Teoiigc paid his farewell visits, an ob¬ 
servance not merely ceremonious, us he received pieseiits from 
many of the Franks, at the lute of live dollars a piece; and he 
was dubbed by the consul, in presence of the English gently, 
a Knight of the Mulliue, or Valley of Salt. This appears to have 
been a piece of innocent buffooiiry, which perhaps might rank 
with the ceremony of * swearing at iligligate.’ 

in the mean time, orders hud been issued prohibiting the de¬ 
parture of the English. 

' Our noble consull, attended with most of the Englisli in towiie, went 
to the caddcc, (who is in the nature of a lid. Chieic Justice,) to know 
the cause of our restraint. Thcic was a greute cliuyrc richly gilt, carryed 
by 2 men, before the consull all along the strecte , and when wee cam 
to bis house the chayi'e was rarryed up into the rooinc, und placed just 
against the cuddee, who sate like a tuyler on bis caipctls, with a boy 
leauciiig on a pillow closse by him on his right Jiiiiid, and 2 inoi'c with 
him like counsellors. The caddee bad un liis liead, instead of his tur- 
bate, a globe, neatly coscred with fine linnen, which lay all iiivcryueatc 
pleats, very exactly done, and was noare ol the compas of a strike or 
Dushell. Our consul] presently sate dowoic in his rliayrc, with lijs hatt 
on, and cockt; and havciug diimkc a ciipot cocolate, and had his beard 
perfumed (as is their custom, in token of his honour.) he piopouiidsour 
case very briefly, but by an iuterpretor. *1 he caddee by his interiiretor 
gives his answer, and pleadcs ignorance in the IniiMies. But jii coins an 
old Turke, iu poorc cloatlies, stroaking Ins longc beard a wry, with his 
nether lipp and chin quivering, hohliug out bia left arme at its full length, 
with the 3 foremost Angers stretched out, and his thumb and little 
r cluiiclit together in the iiiiddlc ot^is hand ; and pulling one of 
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the little buttons that were on the l> 08 uni ot his ielosmn, with the forc- 
fingar and the thumb of his right band, (nil which are signes of reiity 
of speach;) and alleagcs that a Maltce cursnre bad taken a syke, which 
was laden with his goods, and that the English were arressary to it, and 
had bought many of his goods j and he proferd to make oath of this, 
thongh it was a very lye. After a little examination, his oath would not 
be t^en; and the caddec told us that wee might goc when wee pleased. 
Notwithstanding all this, at on a clock a messenger w'os sent to deny 
Captaine Hannan’s passage.'—pp. 169, 170. 

This and other obstacles being interposed, a messenger was 
dispatched to the English ambassador at Stambole, (CoiistantU 
nople,) and the consul, with * a grente traine of brave Englisiinien, 
and som Dutch and French, went bouUll^ to their seraglio, a very 
gallant place/ to expostulate viith the chief officeis of the city. 

' After the ccremonys before spccifyd were over, oiir consull began 
with greate courage to charge them with breach of articles, and to de¬ 
mand satisfaction for our false imprisonment j and told them that if he 
could not be heard there, he would goc witli lights to Stambole, and make 
the Greate Turke actpiaintcd with tlic huisness, 'fliis dispute grew 
higher and higher for at Icat^t lialfc an ho^\ cr; the old Turke aggravating 
what he bad allcaged, with a greate dcale of carncstnes and confidence $ 

I might say, impudence. In the hcate of all this discourcc ram in a 

E ackettfirom Stambole to our consull, which he c<»nimaiindod to he opened 
efbrc them all; for, says hcc, there may be in it sumthing may cf>ii- 
ceme our buisnes : and so it pioved ; for tlicre wa& an order or exprc^sc 
to the Mussellem from the Gniiul beniour, to confirm and cbtahh^h all 
the commaunds and priviledges that were formerly made concerning the 
English. At the sight of which, the Turks l(H>kt very dijcctedly on upon 
the other, and presently gave us all our lihcHy \^itliout paying so luueli 
as an asper; the Mu&scUcin speakeing these words in their language, 
" The order is good, and must be observed by my headmokeing oil 
of them a low bow to us ail.'—^pp. 171, 172. 

The very next morning they wisely took ilicir departure, with 
a number of Europeans, destined for Scandcroon, and attended 
in their outset by at least SCO of the resident English, French^ 
Dutch, and Venetians. Their journey was painful, and in the 
course of it Teonge turned aside to see, and describes with some 
minuteness, remains of ancient buildings, and ranges of moun* 
tain sepulchres, which may be found since mentioned by Pocock 
and Burckfaardt. Soon after their arrival at Scanderoon they 
sailed for England. The voyage commenced with awful omens. 
May Slst, * at 9 o’clock, a crickett sang very merrily in the foote 
of our niizon, and was also beard a little the night before; there 
was also a death-watch heard in the guiiii roome. Deus vortat 
bene /' 

During his voyage home, Teonge preaches indefatigubly on the 
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first clauses of the LorcVs Prayer; and adtls io his Journal a geo¬ 
graphical survey, or, as he terms it, * a small relation’ of Afrienp 
wherein he states that the overflow of the ^ilc is regulated hy 
certain ' dams and sluices’in Prestar John’s country; and that 
the Greate Turk having, ' not long since,’ withheld the tribute 
usually paid for maintaining these works, John cut the dams and 
drowned Egypt, or great part of it, for three years, so that the 
Turk was f(>rccd to begg his peace with him, and give not only 
the old tribute, but a great siiniui of monys also more for the 
repayre of the damms and sluices, p. 193- We arc also assured 
that 

' In the south parts of Africa is scarce any thing remarkable, save that 
there arc men and beasts of strange sliapes j as sum men with heads like 
doggs or hoggs, sum with no hcful; sonic with only one large legg and 
ftMitc I ns tlierc arc the same strange shapes in the north parts of Eurojic 
mid Asya/—p. 205. 

On the iGth and 17th Sopteiiibcr the Assistance was nearly 
lost in a storm off the coast of Portugal. * I never saw such u 
Sunday/ says the chaplain, * and I hope shall never forget to give 
God thanks for this da^'s dclivciance/ lie notices the uiuiiver- 
sary of the escape, with similar expressions of piety, two years 
afterwards. While tlio vessel was disabled by the sea, they were 
ill danger of being attacked by an Algerine, but this peril also 
was averted, and, on the (25tli October they arrived safe in 
Fulniouth Uoads. 

Sunday, November 12tli, they were in the river. ' No prayers 
—half our men are on slioare.’ 14tli. * Honest Mall Walker, 
Anne, and John, cam to see mec, and wee were very merry/ 
' Friday, the l7th of November, wee are payd off at J)edibrd; 
where we leave the rottciiest fiigot ihat ever cam to England, 
And here our voyage ends.’—p. 21H. 

We have little space left for tlie journal of the second voyage. 
Having in his former trip ' gott a good sum of monys, and spent 
greate part of it/ he now resolved to make another expedition 
and to keep all he could get. It seems, however, that his star 
refused to shine on thrifty projects, for the voyage begins in 
disappointment and proceeds in constant disaster. On Sun¬ 
day, March 31, lf>78, having administered the sacrament to his 
parishioners, Tcopgc rode, with his wife behind him, to War¬ 
wick, departed iheiiec in the * coach-waggon/ with his son ami 
two other passengers, and was conveyiMl iti less than three days 
to London, ife had engaged himself as chaplain to Captain 
Anthony Langston, of the Bristol man-of-war; but on arming 
in Loudon, found that another cliapluiti had * gotten the King's 

^^^rrun^ 
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ivarrant’ for his shipj and it was not without difficulty that he 
procured a warrant for himself. 

^ Before his departure, Teoiigc \isitcd Wliitcliall, ^ where,’ he 
relates, 

* After a lUde stay in the Long Gallery our capt. came to mee and 
told mec 1 should kisse bis majesty's hand, lie had no sooner sayd so 
but the king cam out: my capt. presented luec to the king, saying, 
An't please your majesty, this gentleman is an old Casalier, and my 
chaplain. 1 kneeled downc; he gave nice his hand. 1 kist it, und suirl, 
pray God blesse your majesty! He answered, Goil blcsse you boalh 
together ! twice; and walked along the gallery his woonted yaccm 
—p. 232. 

Having gone through various hardships and difficulties, trifling 
in themselves, but lamentable as befalling an aged man, a scholar 
and a clergyman, the chaplain liiids himself established on board 
his ship, with sixpence in his pocket. One of the lirst employ¬ 
ments of the Bristol uas to tianspoit soldiers from Harwich to 
Ostend; these passeiigci s llciny terms ‘ lobstcis,’ a name which, 
from being applied to Sir Aitliur llas]crig\ cuirassiers in the 
Civil War, had been afterwards transfeiicd to the * red-coats.’ 
Teonge had embaiked in hopes of a vojage to Virginia, but the 
Bristol was now unexpectedly ordered to the Straits, which occa¬ 
sioned not only great disappointment to onr author, but strong 
discontent in the crew, many of whom deserted. Cross winds, 
ill health, perverse accidents, and evil auguries, become his con¬ 
tinual theme, and, with all his cheerfulness and patience, we And 
him now and then growing splenetic and quarrelsome: the fol¬ 
lowing instance is amusing, and illustrates not only his character 
but that of a more distinguished personage. Lord Mordaunt, 
afterwards the celebrated Bari of Pi'terborough, at this time 
about twenty ycais old, came on board the Bristol, at Portsmouth, 
about the end of September. Nov. Sd our author w^iitcs thus: 

* The Lord Mordaunt, taking occasion by my not being very well, 
would have preacht, uiul askt the captain's leave last night, and to that 
intent sate up till four in tlie morning to compose his speech, and in¬ 
tended to have Mr. Norwood to sing the psalme. All this I mysclfe heard 
in agitation ; and resolving to prevent him, 1 got up in the morning be¬ 
fore I should have done, had I had respect to my owne health, and cnui 
into the greate cabin, where I found the zealous lo^l with our captaiiie, 
whom I did so handle in a smart and short discourse, that be went out 
of the cabin in greate wrath. In the alteniooiie he set on of the car- 
pentar s crew to woorke about his cabin ; and I being acquainted with 
it, did by my captaiucb order discharge the woorke man, and he left 
woorkiiig; at which the reverent lord wus so vext, that he bomiwccl a 
bammar, and bu«ycd liimselfc all that day in nayling up his hangings j 
but being done on the sabbaolh day, and also when there was no ncce»- 
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■ity, 1 hope the woorke will not be longc lived* From that day he iiey^ 
tber loved mee nor the captainc. No prayers, for discontent/—pp.26], 
262. 

November 26. ' The Lord Mordaunt bath left us, and is gon into the 
Rupert, and his Sunday's workc is com to uothinge.'—p. 266. 

The winter was passed iii cruising between the Straits and 
Minorca. We find the chaplain passing his time in the usual va¬ 
riety of employments; he registers the incidents of the day, plays 
a lesson oconsioiially on the vyall, reads prayers, preaches a scrnion 
oil the word Our,^ (p.234.) writes stanzas on Phyllis and Amarvllis, 
pens Latin couplets, makes cartridges, mends a scabbard, shoots 
game on shore, and fires upon the French at sea, drinks healths on 
Saturday night, and docs the honours of the ship to strangers. 
Unhappily, a very frequent occupation is that of paying funeral 
offices to the crew, uiul at last he is called upon to execute this 
sad duty for his good friend and patron the captain, who, after 
removing from the Bristol to the Royal Oak, expired in Alicaiit 
roads, on the IfHli of March, 1()79- ' Brave Captaiiic Antony 
Langston dyed a very little after 1(> a’clock this night. I stood 
by his bed sydewheu he breathed his last/ p. 2()]. March 2Q. 
' By 9 wee are under sayle, and for England, God willing. God 
send us well thither, fur now our myrth is past the best!’ p«S93. 
On the 13tli of May they arrived ' in the king of England’s do¬ 
minions/ within Cape * Phiiiisterand they had not yet made the 
Land’s End when they were informed of the commotion raging 
in England on account of the * papists’ damnable plott/ They 
entered the river in June, and Teoiige went to Rochester, where 
he found his son and cousin, * wlioc cum so far to welcoin mee 
home/ After being * dcinurd’ some time for his * groats and 
twopcuccs,’ he was at last paid off, and returned safe to Speruall. 

' Hie modus lasso nmris et viarum 

Militiasqiie.’ 

If some parts of the iiaiTativc should have appeared inconsistent 
with poorTconge’s professional character, we may pel hups set 
him right in the estimation of many readers, by extracting his 
lines on the death of Captain Langston, which, although harsh, 
have in them an earnestness of feeling, and a masculine spirit of 
devotion, wdiich raise them above mediocrity. 

' Sharpe was the day, and bitter was the night. 

And boatb were tedious, cause thy paincs were stroDg 0 3 
Now Christ is come, and brings to thee his light. 

Dispelling slnu’s dark night, though that were loiige : 

Now ucythcr griefe torments, nor pains offend 3 
Now rest is come; such rest as hath no end. 

* It is worth ohserring, that a sermon seems never to have formed ]Hirl of tin* ser¬ 
vice, if the captain from any cause was unable to atlriid. 

Now 
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Now Iin6t tliou licavcn for cmt.Ii: <> biippy clianj^ ! 

For ^ricfc thou now ay-lasting joys hast gott, 

Tliy sonic amidst the blessed troops doth raingc. 

Although thy bones in boystrous billows rott. 

Happy thy life, whoc livciug livd^t to Christ; 

Happycr thy death, who dead, livst with the lligbst. 

Then why should moumfull teares bedew thy tombe ? 

Full sweetly now thou slecpcst in the Lord, 

Uiitill shrill-sounding trump at day of Doome, 

Doc raise all flesh according to his word : 

Swcctc ’tis to hcai-e Goil's yoakc, though't bee som paincs: 
Thou didst; the fight is past, the crownc rciiiaiiies. 

IJenuicus Tconge, Moesiissiiuus'— p. 292. 


Art. VIII.-—1. J. Miltoni A/ig/? dv Dnvirhm Vhrhiiana libri r/«o 
pmlhumi^ (jxuts ex Schedis MSS. deprompsit el Tj/pis muudari 
prinuiK curuvit C. Ji. Siiinner, A.M., Uibliotli. Keg. Pnvf. 
Caiitabrigia:. 4to. np. .^44. 

2. A TnatUe om Christian iJoc7r/Hc, compiled from the llottf 
Scriptures alonCf hif John il//7^o//. Tianslalcii iioiii the Origi¬ 
nal, by C. U. Sumner, A.Mm l^ibraiian und MiNlurio|£ra]dK'r 
to hia Majesty, &c. &c. Cambridge. l&Zo. 4to. 711- 

^T^HE authenticity of this work appeals indisputable; were the 
^ history of the manuscript less sutisfartoiy, the iiitci nal evidence 
would be conclusive. The mind of Milton is stamped on every 
page. Not only aie the known opinions of this remarkable man 
maintained with the usual seriousness of his cliaractcr, but the 
manner in which lie nnivos at ceituin newer lencls, adopted l>y 
him at a later period of life, bears the same uiiqucslionablc im¬ 
press of his peculiar way of ibinkiiig. In the tone all is giave. 
earnest, and solemn; in the matter tlieie ap])ears not merely a 
disdain of human authority, but a jealousy of all lecoivcd doc¬ 
trines; and finally, to whatever conclusions his arguments may 
lead, Milton fearlessly puisnes and implicitly adopts them. In 
deed tlie more CNtiuvugaut tenets developed in this vvoik arc but 
the necessary consequences which result from his principles, and 
at once illustrate most clearly aud iifute most conclusively the 
reasonings from which they are deduced. It is not an uncuin- 
nion case, especially in theology, for those who advance crrotieoiis 
opinions, when pushed with dungeious consequences as their 
necessary result, to disclaim the inferences which themselves have 
not drawn. But Milton was too seveie a reasoiier, and too honest 
a man, to disavow oi shrink from the avowal of all legitimate 
inferences froni his own opinions. He was theieforc neither 
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appailled nor shaken hy the view of his system as a whole; which, 
Iiowcver it admits the expediency, and even the duty of uniting 
in a particular church, would inevitably produce in its result the 
isolation of every individual, and the dissolution of every religious 
community. 

The fate of the manuscript itself is curious, as a piece of lite¬ 
rary history. It was well known that such a treatise had been 
written by Milton. His biographers had also recorded, that it 
had been in the poss€>ssio]i of Cyrinck Skinner, whose name ap¬ 
peared on the ciivelojie of the parcel which contained the manu¬ 
script. Whatever was the fate of Cyriack, whether, accurdiiig 
to the theory of Mr. Lemon, he became a member of the Ueiie- 
dictinc order, or the more plausible opinion of Dr. Suinnci, that 
he maintained his civil and religious principles, in either case he 
would have been an object of .suspicion to the government. 'Die 
seizing the papejs of suspected individuals was no uucoininun 
jiiaciicc in that period of Jealousy and misrule; and in this niaii- 
ncr,probaIi]y,lhc inanuscript in question came into the possession 
of the secretary of stale, who eilher left it in his office or be¬ 
queathed it, witli other papers, to the same quarter. 

although the internal e\idencG i.s so conclusive ns to its 
authenticity, the wotk in question affords a singular contrast to 
the rest of Milton's piosc writings. It is equally without their 
IK'culiar faults and their peculiar beauties. There is nothing of 
the coarse and virulent alnisc of his antagonists, the savage per¬ 
sonalities, the tierce and ungovernable fury, w'itli w^hicli not merely, 
as Dr. Sumner observes, * he exhausU*d the powers of language 
ill the bitterness of his imective/ but bent and moulded the 
iin|diant and uiitnictable Latin tongue, to the expression of his 
hatred and contempt.’ There is none of the solemn grammatical 
tiitliiig. nor the unwieldy attempts at wit, with which the sturdiest 
republican must allow Alilton to have degraded the high and iin- 
portnni subjects on w iiich he wrote. On the other hand, tliei c are 
none of those splendid passages which display the vigour and 
imaginative sublimity of Aliltoirs mind, and rivet our nticntioii 
not less by their intrinsic beunly, than by thc^iofouiid iiiteiest 
which lliey po.sscss, as throwing light on the character of the great 
religions poet of the Cliristian world. There are none of the bold 
and more lluin poetic iinpcrsoiiations of abstract ideas; nor of 
those high, sustained and impassioned arguments which appear tu 
transport us to the region of pine intellect, wdiilc they arc clothed 
in language most vividly figurative, and witli a long-drawn solem¬ 
nity of rhythm, in stiiet haimony with their exalted tone. 'I'liete 
is nothing, in short, like the uirectiug, though haughty, allusion to 
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his btindness, or the characters of Bradshaw and Cromwell in the 
Second Defence; the descriptioti of religious zeal in the answer 
to Bishop Hall; the passage in the History considered by War- 
burton only inferior to that at the close of Sir Walter Raleigh’s; 
almost the whole of the Areopagitica; or lastly, the sort of pro^ 
phetic anticipation of his own divine poem. 

We can indeed conceive no moral spectacle more sublime, than 
Milton, after the turbulence of the cveiiiful times iu which he had 
been engaged, retreating, as it were, to the serene and majestic 
sanctuary of his own intellect; girding up all his mental energies; 
and solemnly devoting and setting himself apart for the accom¬ 
plishment of his three great meditated W'orks, the complete His¬ 
tory of his country; his immortal epic; and a summary of Chris¬ 
tian theology. If liis old passions still occasionally forced their 
way into his retirement; if the swell of thui stormy sea*on which 
he had been tossed did not so entirely subside, as to leave his 
mind in a state of impartial, philosophical, or rather Christian 
equilibrium, it is impossible not to admire the severity with which 
he seems to repress his nature, and the earnest dignity with which 
he endeavours to seclude himself fjoiii these internal cuemies. 
In all his w^oiks his old prejudices w ill occasionally break^4>ut; 
from those of a certain desciiptioii, indeed, in Paradise Lost, he 
disburthens hiin&elf into the Limbo of I'ools; as if he would ex¬ 
patiate iu Heaven and earth with an untrammelled imagination, 
permitting nothing allied to old animosities to desecrate the sub¬ 
limity of his conceptions in the former, the holy beauty of his 
thoughts and images in the latter. Even their, however, as else¬ 
where, some of those more singular tenets which ha(f incorpo¬ 
rated thcmscKcs with his moral being, appear from time to time, 
when least expected by the reader, probably when least per¬ 
ceived by the author. It is impossible not to trace, in his pic¬ 
ture of Eve, his rigid notions as to the subordination and inferi- 
onty of the female sex; and ocensionally lie adopts the spirit as 
well as the ideas of his favourite Eurijiides ; as in the memorable 
passage— 

'-*-O, why (lid God, 

Creator wise, that peopled highest Heaven 
With spirits iimscuiiue, create, at last. 

This novelty on earth, this fair defect 
Of nature, and not fill the earth at once 
With men, as angels, without feminine !' 

" There is a still more curious exemplification of his feelings in 
the History of England. We should have supposed that the 
heroic resistance of Boadicea to the enslavers of her country 
wpuld have roused the indignatjoih the barbarity of her sufferings 
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touched the generous sympathies of a mind like Milton’s, lliis 
is tlie contemptuous niauner in which he relates her history: 

'A woman also was their commander-in-chief. For Boadicea and 
her daughter ride about in a chariot, telling the tall champions, as a 
great encouragement, that, with the Britons, it was usual for women to 
be their lenders. A deal of other fondness they put into her mouth, not 
worth recital; how she was lashed, how her daughters were handled, 
things worthier 8 ltent*e, retirement, and a veil, than for a woman to re¬ 
peat, as done to her own person, or to have repeated before a host of 
men. The Greek liistoriau sets lier in tlic field on a high heap of turves, 
in a louse bodied gown, dcclfiiiuing; a spear in her hand, a hare in her 
bosom, which, after a long clrcuinlocutiou, she was to let slip among 
them, for luck's sake : then praying to Andate, the British gc^dcss, to 
talk again as fondly as before 5 and this they do, out of a vanity, hoping 
to embellish and set out their liistoiy with the strangeness of our man¬ 
ners, not caring in the meanwhile to brand us with the rankest note of 
barbarism, as if in Britain women were men, and men women,’—ifu/. 
^'England, Book ii. 

But if his rooted prejudices betray themselves in his poem, and 
in his hiaC^y, it might have been expected that, in a theological 
treatise, they would be obtruded in a manner more repulsive and 
objectionable. Jt is remarkable, therefore, and highly to the 
credit of Milton, that, while he maiiituins all his opinions with 
unbending rigour, the animosities, the jealousies, the violence 
with which they were naturally associated in his wind, are en¬ 
tirely dismissed and forgotten. He denies episc^acy, but with¬ 
out rancour; he disclaims other articles of the Church of Eng¬ 
land, but without bitterness: opportunities perpetually occur, in 
which he might renew, with apparent advantage, his former con¬ 
troversies, or assail the characters of his former antagonists; but 
he abstains with dignified self-counnand; makes no allusion to 
the civil or ecclesiastical institutions of the country; and, as Dr. 
Sumner judiciously observes, * no single expression is employed, 
which can expose him to the charge of substituting the language 
of the polemic for that of the divine ; or of forgetting the calm¬ 
ness befitting the character of an inquirer after religious truth, to 
indulge in a second triumph over a political adversary/ 

In strict conformity with the spirit of Protestantism, Milton 
announces his design of adapting his opinions rigidly and ex¬ 
clusively to the Scripture, and the Sciipturc alone,—a princi¬ 
ple, as far as articles of faith arc concerned, unquestionable 
by any member of a reformed church. The reverential awe 
with which he approaches the sacred volume, the humble de¬ 
ference which he professes to its authority, his solemn asser¬ 
tions of his conscientious search alter truth, are expressed in the 
preface in the tone and language of perfect sincerity, and with 
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that solemti reliffiouBiiefis of manner, if we may so speak, pecu^ 
liar to Milton. When, therefore^ we inform our readers, that the 
result of the whole work is a system of theology, not merely in 
discordance with the Church of England, but with eveiy sect by 
which wc are divided; an incoherent and conflicting theory, which 
combines arianism, anabaptisin, latitudinarianism, qiiakcrism, and 
weknow not what to add^ on account of his opinu^ on polygamy, 
but inahometunism: we anticipate much scrims apprehension 
from the pious and devout; many will deprecate the appearance 
of a work, so full, they will consider, of dangerous matter; lament 
theiiberaiity with which his Majesty decided upon the publication 
of the treatise; and even deplore the great and confessed ability 
with which Dr. Sumner has executed his double oflice of cilitor 
and trniislalor. For if such an intellect ns Milloirs, solemnly and 
exclusively dedicated to the study and dcvclopenicnt of the scrip¬ 
tures, shall ncvcrlheless have arrived at such cuncliisioiis, how 
shall humbler iiiinds escape being blown about willi every wind 
of doctrine, unless Ttiey foifeit their religious independence, and 
servilely addict themselves to the uiitliontv of their teacher? 'i'he 
sense of the scripture itself will appear dubious, if it shall have 
eluded tlie research of such u niiiul, so earnestly bent and de 1 lfi^tcd 
to its pursuit. We apprehend, however, that it will not bft^dif- 
flcult to furnish as well a key to llie ]»eculiar opinions of Milton, 
us a test of their truth, which will at once counteract the danger, 
and elucidate the principle of the work before us. The high, 
abstract, imaginative Cliristiaiiitv of Milton is not that of the 
scripture, because it is totally uiiadn(^tcd to the mass of man¬ 
kind. The sign and seal of the divinity of the (iospel is its 
universal applicability. ‘ If the J^aw consulted the hardness, the 
<jospcl condescends to the inhnnity of men’s hearts. While it 
holds up a model of perfection, which even the mature candidate 
for immortality through Christ’s redemption can never attain to 
the fulness of, it yet adapts itself with the tenderness of prescient 
mercy to every, even the huii]b]e.st class of believers. Milton, 
habitually severe, and abhorring licentiousness; devout in his 
nature; entirely convinced of the truth and authority of the holy 
scriptures, measures mankind by liis own standard. Devoid him¬ 
self of self-upprclicnsiou and mistrust, he does not provide for 
his weaker, less instructed, loss exalted brctlucn, IJc cannot 
perceive the utility of many lunong those provisions which Chris- 
tianb of all ages have considered, from their extensive practical 
, iiiiluciicc, of divine appointment, as means of grace; because he 
iincs not perceive the absolute necessity of them in liis own case. 
Milton, joining in no funii of public worship, rijcctiiig the ob- 
bervuncG of the Sabbath, acknowledging no authority in any public 
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ministers of the Gospel^ remained nevertheless a devout and re¬ 
ligious man; what would be the general effect of such a contempt 
of these wise and indispensable provisions for the advanceiqcnt of 
piety, all humbler and more cautious minds will intuitively per¬ 
ceive. We say not that Christianity would come to an end; that 
there would not be, here and there, an individual, whose mind, 
as has been noblv said of Milton’s, 

' wWld be like a star, and dwell apart,' 
preserving all the exalted spiiitunlity of the true Christian; but in 
how many would the divine spark be obscured, in how many en¬ 
tirely extinguished, unless fanned and supported by these second¬ 
ary assistances of the faitli! A remarkable instance of Milton’s 
contempt for the usual precautions with which humbler men are 
content to guard their religious principles, oceiirs in the Arcopa- 
gitiea. Not only on the piiiteiples of civil liberty does he defend 
the unlicensed publication of all writings whatever, but urges the 
general and promi>euous reading of what is fs^e and seductive, 
because our virtue will thereby be more fully and rrgorously 
tried* 

* He that Can apprehend and consider vice with all her baits and seem¬ 
ing pliasurcs, and yet abstain, and yet flistiiiguisli, and yet prefer that 
which Is truly better, he is the true warfariiig Christian, 1 caunot praise 
a iugltive and cloistered virtue, uncxcrciscd and unbreatbed, that never 
sallies out and secs her adversary, but slinks out of the race, where that 
immortal garland is to be run for, not without dust and beat.’ 

It is evident that he is heic wjiting for the few exalted natures 
like his own, without aii\ c<yisidn ation of the effect to be pro¬ 
duced on mankind in general. In the same spirit, when he de¬ 
clares that the Holy Spirit prefers 

* Before nil temples, the upiigbt heart, and pure-/ 

when he denies that one day or one place is more holy than 
another; when he rejects all forms of divine adoration; we ac¬ 
knowledge our security in bis devout character that, as far as 
he is coticerned, the w'orsliip of God will be neither neglected, 
nor suspended; but when we remember the levity gnd worldli¬ 
ness of men in general, and observe the onlinary influence of 
consecrated places of w'orship, of stated tiincs, seasons, and 
forms of prayer, and the sanctification of the Snbbnrii, wc feet 
that these things are convenient and e\cii necessary for the inflr-^ 
mity of human nature, and our conviction is strengthened that 
they arc in accoi dance with the Di\inc Word and Apostolic 
usage. The same sort of reasoning applies to Milton’s peculiar 
opinions on divorce and polygamy. Even though he may have 
been originally incited to the discussion of the former question, 
and imperceptibly biassed to a partial decision by his own do- 
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iQMtif circaouBtances, that fat: was conscientiously convinced of 
^ truth and integrity of his opinions, we have not the dightest 
doubt. The sort of CShristian Platonism with which he declares 
dije harmony of minds to be the essence of tlie contract rather 
fban the union of bodies, was believed with as much sincerity, 
and advanced with as much seriousness, as any other article of 
his creed. The uniform and severe purity of bis practice pre¬ 
cludes any suspicion that he was influenced by low or licentious 
motives. From the slightest relaxation of the moral disciptine 
of the country, Milton would have shrunk with abhorrence. 
But in the high estimate of human nature in general, which he 
formed from a constant reference to bis own individual coustitur 
tion, lie entirely lost sight of the profligacy and misery which his 
doctrine would practically produce in the mass of mankind. And 
yet its total want of success at a period when novel, and specious, 
and high-sounding opinions rarely wanted proselytes, and the ge¬ 
neral outcry which was raised against it by all religious parties, 
clearly proved, that the common sense of the countiy anticipated 
those necessarily resulting evils. What might be comparayvely 
harndess in his Christian Utopia, he recommends fearlessly to the 
world at large; though it would assuredly have been more con- 
sist^t with his own exalted views, to have supposed that real 
Christianity would have superseded the necessity of such in¬ 
dulgence, harmonizing, by their common sympathies, and by the 
meekness of their common religion, those tempers, which could 
only become incompatible from the violence of worldly and un¬ 
christian passions. In the same way Milton’s reasoning in favour 
of polygamy, on the autliority of the Old Testament, which we 
are not inclined gravely to controvert, is also strongly illustrative 
of his mind, and of the principle from which his errors originated. 
Hanghty as his views were, as to the iudepeiident self-government 
of man without the control of human law, he carried bis notions 
of domestic authority very high, and maintained most zealously the 
great inferiority of the female sex. The bitterness and frequency 
of his reproa^es against Salmasius for his submission to the 

S ranuy of bis wife, are absolutely ludicrous. Hence, therefore, 
e two simple arguments with which the plain Christian would 
have confutra this opinion; its being, in the first place, diametri¬ 
cally opposite to Christian self-denial, * for therein is excess and 
secondly, its tendency to degrade the whole female sex, would 
liave been rejected by Milton; the former, by a feeling of his 
own purity fiom licentious motives; the latter, by an avowal of 
the asserted superiority of man over woman. On the whole, the 
same ideal and impracticable principles pervaded the religious 
and the poliucal opinions of Milton. Hts exalted and imagi¬ 
native 
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tiatltfe mind had formod the scheme of a republic, the civil polity 
of vrhich was to be maintained, not by the authority of laWs, and 
thfe vigHance of the executive, but by the stem and severe recti¬ 
tude df every* individual; the morals were to be guarded by no 
legislative provisions with regard to marriage, the aacredness of 
which was to be left in trust with the conscience of each parti¬ 
cular person; t^e religion was to be superior to every formal 
establishment, receiving neither provision nor protection from (be 
state; yet nevertheless intended to be the universal, internal, ani¬ 
mating principle of the whole system, the bond of this disjointed 
frame-work, the great, immutable law which was to restrain, re¬ 
gulate, balance and control the public will, by its operation on 
the character of each individual. This was a splendid dream, 
but unreal as his master Plato’s, and certainly far less within the 
bounds of probability than the equally beautiful system of Aris¬ 
totle's perfect king. 

Every generous mind feels a piofound iqpirest even in the 
errors which flow fiom a noble and generous principle. Never 
may that enthnsiasin be extinct, which is misled by estimating 
too highly the possible inipiovenicnt of human society! It is the 
nurse of devotion to the public service, of self-sacrifice, of Chris¬ 
tian public spirit. The wiser and more cautious benefactors pf 
Iniiiian society, who are bounded in their views by what is prac¬ 
ticable, will neither disdain it as a coadjutor, nor refuse their 
ardent admiration to the pure source from which it springs. 
They will not, however, cease to watch its excesses with anxiety, 
and point out its dangers with dauntless but liberal and dis¬ 
passionate sincerity. They will revert to the lesson of Milton's 
life, as the best commentary on the consequences of this dis¬ 
position of mind. Its danger is, that the imaginatioii, entirely 
occupied with the splendour of the end, examines with care¬ 
lessness or partiality the means by which it is to be obtained. 
Hence Milton, in the bold and unprincipled usurpers of an 
authority more lawless and imperious than that which they had 
overthrown, in Bradshaw and Cromwell, beheld only the agents 
of Divine Providence to advance the establishment of his vision- 
luy republic. Hence, the more awful delusion—a mind impreg^ 
nated with the spirit of the Bible, like Milton’s, became the fierce 
find willing advocate of a crime, deep as the murder of Charles, 
and trampled on the memory of that unfortunate monarch with 
savage triumph and unmanly exultation. That he was sincere, 
disinterested, entirely conscientious, no man, who has studied his 
character, can doubt; whence, then, his crime, but from the fatal 
propensity of imaginative men, once convinced of the sublimity 
of tn cir own views, to overleap every obstude, and treat all inter- 
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medjaCe considerations as subordinate, and unimportant, provided 
end be but advanced and actclera^d? ‘ 

^'^roneous, houevcr, as we esteem the doctrihes'jof Milfbn fti 
ij^ipijr parts of the summary now under consideration, we by tip 
Cleans feel jOur respect for Lis cLaracter lowered^ or our admira¬ 
tion of the depth and vigour of his intellect lessened. We shall 
therefore proceed not to a close and perfect analysis of the woiii^ 
but a rapid sketch of its form, and a brief developement of the 
more remarkable opinions which it contains. Wc would, how** 
ever, previously state, that Dr. Sumner has executed his different 
tasks, as editor and translator, with great fidelity and judgment. 
The translation is manly, close, and generally accurate; he has 
not overloaded the work w'itli illustration; the notes which be 
has subjoined beiii^ chiefly designed to trace the progress of Mil- 
ton’s mind on the different topics. Without entering into contro¬ 
versy^ he has contented hiinsclf with references to the standard 
theological works in which the most satisfactory refutation of his 
author’s erroneous opinions is to be found, a mode of proceeding 
equally creditable to his inodestv and to his erudition. 

The distribution of the original work is remarkably simple and 
luminous. * Christian doctiine is comprehended under two divi¬ 
sions, Faith, or the knowledge of God; and Love, or the worship 
of God.’ The first of these divisions occupies by far the larger 
and more curious portion of the work; the latter is perhaps the 
most useful, because it is the least ojigiiial. ’J"hc second chapter 
of tlie first part is entitled God, and details the moic comiiioii 
arguments upon the existence and nature of the Deity, with no 
peculiar display of talent, and without deviating from the equable 
tone of the whole work into any peculiar sublimity of thought, or 
majeaty of language. His remarks, however, on what is called 
anihropoputhy, that is, describing the Deity as in a human form, 
and under the influence of luimaii passions, aic striking, espe¬ 
cially as coming from the author of Paiadisc Ixist. 

* There is no need then that theologians should have recourse here to 
what they call anlhmpopathy—a figure invented by the grammarians 
to excuse the absurdities of the piets nii the subject of the heathen divi¬ 
nities. We may be sure that sufficient care has been taken ibat the Holy 
Scriptures should contain iiotbiug unsuitable to tlie character or dignity 
of God, and that C4od should say nothing of himself which could dero¬ 
gate from Ilia own majesty. It is better therefore to couteinplate the 
Deity, aud to conceive of him, not with reference to human passions, 
that is, after the manner of men, wlio arc never weary of forming subtle 
imaginatious respecting him, but after the manner of Scripture, that is, 
iu tl)c way in which (rod has oiferod himself to our coutcuiplatiou ; nor 
should wc think that he wonlfl ^y or direct any thing to be written of 
hioisdf, which is inepusistent with the opinion he wishes us to entertain 
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of diameter. Let us require no better anthori^ tban Ood himself 
Ibr detennining what is worthy or unworthy of him. If U rfpatitd 
Jdopail thtt ke had made matt, Gen. vi, 6. and because ihdr groanings. 
Judges ii. 18j let us believe that it did repent him, only taking care to 
remember that what is called repentance wnen applied to Ood^ does not 
arise fiotn inadvertency, as in men; for so he has himself cautioned ns, 
Num.xxiii. 19. God is not a man that he shmtd lie» neithertkeson ffman 
that he should rqtcnt. See also 1 Sam. xv. 29. Again, if it gnaed the 
Lord at his heart, Gen. vi. 6. and if hts soul were gneied for the mise^ rf 
/«rar/. Judges X. 16, let us believe that it did grieve him. For the 
affections which in a good man are good, and rank with virtues, in God 
are holy. If after tlic work of six clays it be said of God that he rested 
and wos refreshed, Exoil. xxxi. if it be said that he feared the wrath 
of the enemy, Dcut. xxxii. 27, let us believe that it is not beneath tlie 
dignity of God to giici*e in that for which he is grieved, or to be re¬ 
freshed in that which refresheth him, or to fear in that he feareth. For 
however we may attempt to soften down such expressions by a latitude 
of interpretation, when applied to the Deity, it coipes in the end to pre¬ 
cisely the same. If God be said to hate made man in hts own mage, after 
hts hkenesst Gen. i. 26. and that too not only as to his soul, but also as 
to his outward form, (uuless the same words have different signiffcations 
here and in chap. v. 3. Adam begat a son vi his onn hkeness, after his 
ioiagej) and if God habitually assign to himself the members and form of 
man, ivliy should wc be afraid ot attiibutiiig to him what he attributes 
to himself, so long as what is iinpeifection and weakness when viewed 
in reference to ourselves be considered as most complete and excellent 
whenever it is imputed to (iod ? Questionless the glory and majesty of 
the Deity must have been so dear to him, that he would never say any¬ 
thing of himself which could be humiliating or degrading, and wduld 
ascribe to himself no personal attribute which he would not willingly 
have ascribed to him by his creatures. Let us be com inced that those 
have acquired the truest apprehension of the nature of God who submit 
their understandings to his w'oid ^ inasmuch as he has accommodated hts 
word to their undcrslaiidiiigs, and has ohown what he wishes their notion 
of the Deity should he. 

' To speak summarily, God either is, or is not, such as he represents 
himself to be. If he be really such, why should we think otherwise of 
him ? If he be not such, on what authority do we say what God has 
not said ? If at least it be his will that we should thus think of hiiti> 
why does our imagination wander into some other conception ? Why 
should we hesitate to conceive of God according to what he has not 
hesitated to declare explicitly respecting himself^ Fpr such knowledge 
of the Deity as was necessary for the salvaMon of man, he has himself of 
his goodness been pleased to reveal abundantly. Deut. xxix. 29. the 
secret things belong unto Jehovah, but those things uhtch are reveedtd belong 
mto us . that xve may do them. 

' In arguing thus, we do not say that God is in fashion like unto man 
in all his parts and members, but that as far ns we are concerned to 
know, he is of that form which he attributes to himself in the sacred 
writings. If theicforc we pcisjst in ciitcitainiiig a diffcrait conceprion 
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of ihk Deity than that which It is to be prakumed lie dcefaree eboiild be 
ehenahed, inusmucb as he has himself clisclosecl it to us, we friistratfrthc 
wrposes of God iostead of rendering him suboiisstve obedience. As if, 
ibrsooth, we wished to show that it was not we who had thotight too 
saeanly of God, but God who bad thought too meanly of us/—^pp. 17— 
19 . 

As a apecimen of Dr. Sumner’s maiinpr of tUustratio^ we 
subjoin his note on this passage. 

' Tlie Humanitarians held that God was to be understood as lutviug 
Rally a human form. See Clarke s ScrwKmx, vol. i. p. 26. fol. edit. The 
drift of Milton's argument leads him to employ language which would 
appear at first sight to verge upon their doctrine, but it will he seen iin- 
uiediatcly that he guards himself against the charge of having adopted 
one of the most ignorant errors of the dark nges of the Church, ^i*he 
rcMsoning of Milton on this subject throws great light on a passage in 
Ponulisc Lost, put into the mouth of Raphael: 

'.. AVhat surmounts the reach 

Of human sense, 1 shall delineate so. 

By likening spiritual to corporal forms. 

As may express them best; though what if Earth 
De but the shadow of Heaven, aud things therein 
Each to other like, more than on earth is thought ? 

^Here Newton observes the artful suggestion that there may be a 
greater similitude and rcsciiiblance betviccn things in Heaven and Udugs 
in Earth than is generally imugincci, and supposes it may have been in¬ 
tended as an apology for the bold figures winch the jHH’t has employed. 
We DOW sec that his deliberate opinion seems to have loaned to the belief 
that the fabrick of the invisible world was the pattern of the visible. 
Mede introduces a hint of a similar kind in his tenth discourse, us Newton 
remarks.”—p. 18. 

The author proceeds to distinguish between the internal and 
external efficiency of God, that is, his decrees, and his execution 
of them. According to his Aiiaii principles, the internal decrees 
are taken into consideration previously to discussing the generation 
of the Son, or the procession of the Holy Spirit. The coiisidei- 
ation of the divine decrees leads the author necessarily into the 
great and mysterious question of predcstiiiatioii. But while he 

' ■ ■ ■ ■ --* reasons high 

On Providence, foreknowledge, will and fate. 

Fix’d fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute,' 

his conclusions are remarkably temperate and judicious. He 
is decidedly opposed to the presumption either of the Calvinist, 
or the Pelagian, and occupies that high, neutral ground, on wkich 
the great writers of the modern English church have taken tibeir 
stand. On the divinity of the Son of God, his opinions approxi¬ 
mate to the highest Arianism, and ^ though we may regret that, 
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upon tkw Tttal and practical point, such a man ia not altogether 
with 118, th^ will affonl no cause of triumph to Ae modern 
Soeinian. The only point which Milton questions is die eternal 
filiation, acknowledging the atonement and satisfaction for sins 
in the fullest sense; and this point down to his days had not been 
discussed, as Dr. Sumner observes, by the erudition of such men 
as Bull and Waterlaod. In their masterly writings, every one of 
his arguments, as far as our memory will bear us out, has been, 
as it w'erc, anticipated; every text which he has adduced, amply, 
candidly, and satisfactorily considered. The chapter on the 
H oly Ghost is equally inconclusive; he asserts decidedly the in¬ 
feriority of the S^pirit to the Father, and to tlie Son; but as dis¬ 
tinctly avows his belief in his personality. 

The next chapter, ' on the Creation,’ plunges us deep into 
those metaphysics, which the author perpetually abjures. Mat¬ 
ter he considers to be formed not only by God but from God, 
(non solum a Deo sed ex Deo sunt omnia,) hence matter is 
eternal and imperishable. On this principle he builds his pecu¬ 
liar notions as to the nature of man, and tlie inseparability 
of the soul and body, which, in a subsequent chapter, the thir¬ 
teenth, leads him to regard death not as a dissolution of the se¬ 
veral parts of the human being, but a sleep or suspension of the 
vitality of the whole until the general resurrection. The tenth 
chapter, on the special^ government of man before the fall, in¬ 
cluding the institution of the Sabbath and of marriage, carries 
us still farthei afield from the highway of common opinion. 
The former question in this place is tieatcd cursorily, and we 
shall only observe that Milton denies the institution of the Sab¬ 
bath to be binding on Chiistians: though he admits, in a subse- 

a iient part of the work, the convenience of setting apart a seventh 
ay * in compliance with the authoiity of the church,* * for the 
voluntaiy assembling of its incmbcrs, w'herein, relinquishing all 
worldly affairs, we may dedicate ouisclves wholly to religious 
services.’ liis opinions on the marriage conti act are stated more 
at length; and he concludes that, as mariiagc may be lawfully 
dissolved, if the prime end and form of its institution be violated, 
and as love and mutual help through life are its prime end and 
form, therefore the perpetual interruption of these by differences 
and unkindiiess must be a sufficient reason for divorce. 

The author’s Arian opinions, as he proceeds, cause him some 
embarrassment, and throw him back upon his metaphysics; but 
on the redemption, the satisfaction, the mediation of Christ, be 
is clear and judicious: as on the regeneration of man, and 
justification by faith, be is, for the most pait, consistent, and 
in accordance with the general principles of the Reformation. 
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His view of the abrogation of the inoral as well aa the cercmo- 
BQgl law, the decalggiie as well as the services of the temple, will 
j^bably not give so general satisfaction; but he has guarded this 
opinion with great ligour, considering the moral law rather 
superseded by the higher and purer law of faith, than in fact 
abolished. 

' Hac tamcn legis abolltionc, re quidem verd non abrogatur Lcic, id 
est, sutnina Icgis, sed iiiiciii suuni nbsc(|uitur in dilectionc ilia Dei et 
proximi, quae ex fide per Spiritum iiascitur. llinc vere Cliristus legem 
asseruit Alath. v. 17. nc cxistimatc me vciiibsc, ut dissolvain legem aut 
prophetas, sed ut implcani, &c. Rom. iii. 31. legcni igitur ctissam reddi- 
inus per fideiiP abf»it' iuimo legciu slrdnlmius. ct viii. 4, ut Jiib illud 
legib coiuplentur in nobib qui nou bccuiidum curncni nuibulaiuus, sed 
secundum Spiptpm.'—p. 308. 

Milton is equally cautious in guarding the doctiines of assu¬ 
rance of salvation and the pcisevcraiice ot the elect, asseiting 
uniformly and distinctly the fiee-will of man, and his co-opera- 
tioii, ill some way orothei. in the uoik oi Ins saUatioii. 

On the external signs of the new covenant Milton depaits 
again must widely fioiii tlie cieed and practice of our cliuich; he 
denies tlie lawfuiiicss of infant baptism, and advocates the pio- 
priety of baptism by iuiineisioii. On the Lout’s Siippei he is 
extremely stiung against both the popish and the Lutlieiaii opi¬ 
nions; but his own aic not very clcaily laid down. i\iid heie 
begin some of those anomalies and iiicousislciicies with regard to 
the visible chiircli, the appointment of iiiiiiisteis, and the iiitetiiul 
discipline of paiticular assemblies of the failiiful, which w'e have 
in vain attempted to reconcile. Iti one place he appeals dis¬ 
tinctly to avow the doctiiiie that every man may be his own 
priest; in ariothei, he admits the apostolic and siiipturul institu¬ 
tion pf priests and deacons, to whom, however, lie leaves no 
peculiar office; for the Sacraments ma},in his opiniuu, be as 
efficiently administered by piivate individuals; the intervention 
of the priesthood at burials and inairiages he decidedly repro¬ 
bates; and ecclesiastical discipline is to bo administeied by the 
whole church collectively, llis notion of a leligious assembly is 
thus expressed: 

^ The ciislom of holding assemblies is to be maintained, not after the 
present mode, but according to the apostolical institution, which did not 
ordain that au Individutd, and he a sti|)ciidiuiy, should have the sole 
right of speaking from a Aiffher piac€f but that each believer in turn 
should be authorized to spe^, oi prophesy, or tench, or exhort, accord¬ 
ing to hib gifts ; insoniucb that even the weakest among the brethren 
bful the privilege of asking cpicstious, and consultiiig the ciders and more 
experienced members of the congregation/—p 4U8. 
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Milton admits decisively the dutj of eveiy individual to join 
iiiroself if poBtibk to a particalar church. His Own practice during 
the latter period of his life was probably not in strict conformity 
with this principle. Dr. Sumner cj^uotes with deserved approbation 
Mr. Hawkins’s liberal and judicious construction of his conduct 
on this point. * The reproach that has been thrown upon him of 
fre<|ueiiting no place of public worship in his latter days should 
be received, as l)r. Syiiimons observes, with some caution. His 
blindness and other iniiiniities might be in fact his excuse; and it 
is certain that his daily employments were always ushered in by 
devout meditation and study of the scriptures.’ It is difficult 
lio\vc\ei' to conjecture with wdiat congiegatioii Milton could sa¬ 
tisfactorily have associated hiinself; as none ever existed in the 
infinite variety which have dnided the country, with which he 
would not have been at issue on points of the highest moment. 
Hp seems to have thought that each individual was to wait till 
Ills reason w^as mature, his conviction of the truth of Christianity 
established, his regeneration at least commenced, and then to look 
abroad, and if he found an assemblage of Christians, whose opi¬ 
nions were sufficiently coiifoimable with his own, to enrol himself 
a inembtT of their church. Now on the Calvinistic principle of 
rigid personal election, upon which every one of the elect at a 
particular periotl of life receives his irresistible call, is at once 
converted, and must of necessity persevere in the faith, this is 
at least intelligible. Hut Milton had decidedly rejected the 
groundwork of tliis whole system; he is openly in favour of uni¬ 
versal redemption, of an election and perseverance clearly autt- 
calviiiistic, and he denies repeatedly anil positively his belief in 
irresistible and indefective grace. On how precarious and un¬ 
stable a tenure, then, was that Christianity to rest in the Utopia 
of Milton, which nevertheless was to be the soul of the whole 
system, the great pervading, animating, and actuating vital prin¬ 
ciple! It was to disclaim all assistance, all countcnaDCC from 
the state, that is, fioiii the eomniuiiity at large; it might be served, 
indeed, by its own ministerK, and urged upon the people by its 
own peculiar advocates, but they were to adhere to the apostolic 
example, and literally work for their daily bread; for Milton 
decidedly prefers this plan, to the maiiitciiunce of a ministry even 
by the voluntary contributions of the dock. It was to be guarded 
from vulgar irreverence by no outward honour or appearance of 
public estimation; the erudition which was to illustrate, the elo¬ 
quence which was to advocate, the argumentative powers which 
were to defend it, w^ere to be fostered, trained, and emancipated 
from the common cares of life by no public provision; in a luke¬ 
warm and iiidiflcrcut age it was to struggle for its exiateucc by its 
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own iriicfeDt power, with no extrinsic dependence but on the 
cnsiral support of the rigliteous few! and[ when it would attempt 
to reanimate the slumbering zeal of its children, it would have to 
reckon on none but untrained, uuiustructed, and untried advo¬ 
cates ; no bod^ of men was to be prepared, who would feel not 
only the incentive common to all pious Christians, of solicitude for 
the glory of God, and good will towards men, but something b^ 
sides this, and concurrent with it, the obligation of a sacred, felf- 
imposed, and peculiar duty. That we may depend on the Spirit 
of God for the imperishable existence of true religion on earth is 
unquestionable; but the usual way by which that Spirit operates 
is through the prudence of wise and good men, who establish 
permanent and extensive provisions for the maintenance of 
Christ’s church upon earth. 

We cannot anticipate the extensive or lasting popularity of this 
freatise. The prose works of Milton are little read, notwith¬ 
standing their occasional sublimity both of thought and diction. 
In the present work, when the curiosity which its discoveiy has 
excited shall have subsided, there is little to attract, little to keep 
alive a greater degree of interest, than in other divinity of that age. 
Milton’s theology, indeed, will he studied in Milton’s poctiy. 
The excess of splendour, which encircles a name like his, throws 
back into compaiative obscurity such of his writings as are less 
striking and captivating. We shall still continue, we trust, to 
dwell so long and so entirely on his more exquisite early poems, 
of which every word is painting and every line music; on the 
combination of all that is fanciful and romantic with all that is 
chaste and noble in Comus; on the severe and masculine dignity 
of Samson; above all, on foht great work, which raises English 
poetry to an equality at least with that of any country, ancient or 
modem; that we shall only revert to his other works as illustrative 
of the history, and as assisting to dovelope the character of our 
great poet. In the plenitude and abundance of his fame as the au¬ 
thor of Paradise Lost, Milton must be content to merge his claims 
upon public attention as the writer of a siiininary of theology: 
if hi the latter department he must cede the dignity of an acknow¬ 
ledged master in English divinity to Hooker, Darrow, Taylor, 
and Bull, to those whose judgment is equal to theirirudition, 
whose wisdom is as eminent as their piety; in his own sphere be 
shines, and will shine, alone and unapproachable; and should the 
mother tongue, not merely of our own island, but of vast conti¬ 
nents and regions peopled and to be peopled ' from our loins,’ 
become extinct in the vicissitudes of ages; to Milton, more than 
to any but one, and that one Shakspeare, will our native speech 
owe its second life and future immortality; for their soke des¬ 
tined 
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tined tq beeome tbe perpetual and devotional atudjr of all whose 
minds expand under tbe influence, and whose hearts are touched 
by the spell of untranslateable poetry. 

Abt. IX.— A Tale of Tarag^ay. By R. Southey, Rsq., See. &c. 

London. 1825. 

'1^ E can hardly expect that our readers should remember the 
^ ' opinion which we expressed ten years since of Mi. Southey’s 
* Don Roderickbut wc confess we look back upon it with some 
pleasure; for, flattering as it was, it did not go beyond the con¬ 
curring suffrages of tlie best poets, as well as the ablest critics of 
that day; and the public voice, not hastily nor capriciously uttered, 
has with remarkable steadiness ever since continued to assent to 
our judguieut. Wu cannot wonder at Uiis; fur, setting aside the 
skill with which many of the details arc mansiged, the originality, 
and sustained consistence of the principal characters, the stately 
melody of the versification, and the perfect appropriateness of the 
diction to the solemn character of the story; the stoiy itself ap¬ 
peals to such deep feelings of the heart, and calls them out by the 
exhibition of such noble characlers and touching incidents, tliat it 
scums impossible for unsophisticated hearts of ordinary tender¬ 
ness not to be deeply affected by it; and if the true poet wrote 
for fame alone, tlie autlior of Don Roderick might have well de¬ 
clined all further competition, and rested satisfied with the rank 
which that poem indisputably secured to him. But the truth is, 
tliat poetry to the real genius is tlie outpouring of the heart, it is 
the natural air and exercise in which the faculties delight and have 
their healdiful being; the poet sings in tlie first instance not to 
please others, but to relieve and indulge himself—his heart and 
mind are full, and the feelings within must have vent—no success, 
1)0 applause, not even that deep assurance of immortali^’, which 
gives present glory its highest zest, and takes the sting out of pre¬ 
sent disappointment, is so full of delight to.him as that moment 
of * tlie line frenzy,’ when the glorious ideas that have been fer¬ 
menting ill the brain, begin to assume distinct shapes and glowing 
apparel; to fall into harnioiiious order; and tlicii finally to float 
as it were into this lower world, on the wings of language, scat¬ 
tering, in their descent, bright pictures to die eye, and pouring 
sweet music upon the car. 

Mr. Southey, however, seems to have been aware that the 
public is jealous in its fondness for its favourites; and on the pre¬ 
sent occasion he has accordingly chosen a story so soon told, and 
so simple in all its incidents and characters, that it is impossible to 

draw 
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draw the two poems into a comparison one with the other. So far 
Irom possessing the complication and deep romance of Don Ro¬ 
derick, wlieti we lay before our readers the facts, which form the 
* Tale of Paraguay,’ the wonder will be, how they ha\e been made 
capable of exciting iuteiest ut all. Yet it will be seen tliat he hus 
not chosen his stor} amiss; it is of a kind which often places him 
on strong giouiul: and if he hus fulled of complete success, we 
attribute it to causes which we will hereafter notice; and not to 
the scantiness or rudeness of his materials. 

^1)e scone is laid in a land with which we should have said that 
Mr. Southey was particularly well acquainted, if he had not shown 
himself equally familiar with the scenery, the people, the customs, 
and superstitions of almost c^ery icgioii of the globe. A fetdde 
Guarani tribe on the F.mpalado has been attacked In the sniuH- 
pox, and a single pair, Quinia and IVIonneina, are the sole survi- 
vots of its ravages. At iiist their own slckl]cs^, and the dn'adful 
visitation which they ha\e witnessed, piodiue the natural effect, 
a heartless languor and leckless indifleieiicc to all things. lUit 

* That palsying stapor pa^t aw«q cic long. 

And as the sjaing of huiltli icsum'd its jiuwcr, 

'Jlicy felt that life was (hai and liope w<is stiong. 

What niajvcl! 'Twas with tlKiu the n>ointng houi, 

AVhen bliss aj^pcMrs to be the natuitd dowet 
Of all (he cicaturcs ot tins joyous earth ; 

And sorrow fleeting like a \einal shower 
Scarce interrupts the curuut of our mirth ; 

Such U the happy heait wc hung with us at biith.’—p 27. 

We quote this pleasing staii/a, because it is in such staii/us as 
these, sometimes exhibiting the eheeiful and wuini-heailcd cieed 
of the author, hometinies minutely tracing tlie birtlispring and 
developement of the teiideier affections, and soinetimes reuli/iiig 
before us in \i\id pictuies the gentle happiness diffiisc^d by the 
charities of domestic life, that the iiiiiiii f’harni of this, and ahiiost 
all Mr. Southey’s later pcieius, consists, one seems to feel 

these things more deeply than himself; no one has exhibited them 
witli less giaie and pretence, nor with more waini and iiidivkitial 
truth; and, he has adoptc'd, we think most happily for his pur¬ 
pose, a diction much softened down and moderately onj^qiiateil; 
with stunzuic metres of diffi'rent kinds, but ail of that smooth and 
equable, yet varied flow, which suit paiticulaily well both the 
diction and tlie class of ideas com eyed. 

Quiara and Moiiiienia become man and W'ife, and in due time arc 
blessed with a boy, whom tlic^y call Yeniti, The change which 
this birtli produces in their feelings, the consolation to think that 

tile 
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the clealh (if one will now not leave the other alone in the world, 
their daily inci'easiiig happiness as the child improves in strengtli 
and beauty^ the delight with which they watch his progress, and 
the' hopes which begin to arise that they may in time become the 
founders of another tribe, are all described with tlie same skill 
and pow'cr, 

^ Oh hlibs for them wlicii in that infant face 
They now the unfolding faculties descry; 

And fondly gazing trace—or think they trace— 

1'hc first faint spcculutioii in that eye. 

Which hitherto hath roll'd in vacancy! 

Oh bliss in that soft countenance to seek 
bdme nmik of iccognition, and espy 
'I'hc quiet smile, wdiich in the iiuuK'eut cheek 
Of kindness and of kind its consciousness doth speak/—p, 39. 

Five happy >cars pHs»y nwu}, and Moiiiiema is about to become 
a Nccoiul time a jijothcr, uhcu Quiuiay jHirsiiiiig bis usual nccu- 
]>atioii of hunting for their sustenance, is destroyed b} a jaguar* 
ftloimcma survives the heavy blow ; and her child is bom, a girL 
So iiiiicli of the iiitcicst of the poem turns upon this beautiful 
cication of tlie poet, liiat we cannot do better than transciibe his 
i>wii account of her, which v\ill put the leader more fully in pos¬ 
session of what she is intended to be, than a much longer and 
iiioie laboiiied deseiiptioii of out own. 

-f always did the eye 

Of mercy look upon tiiat lonely bowxT. 

Days past tuid weeks—and months and years went by. 

And never e\il thing the while had power 
To enter iheie. The boy in sini and shower 
Itejoicing in his sticnglh to youth-hed grew $ 

And !Mooma, that beloved giil, a dowxr 
Of gentleness from boiinicoiis nature drew, 

With all tliat should the hcait of woinankiiid imbue. 

* The teal's, which o’er her infancy w’erc shed 
Profuse, lesciitcd not of griet alone- 
Maternal lo^e theii hittcniCNS allay'd. 

Ami with a stieugth and Mrtiie all li^ own, 

Sustain'd the hroaking hcait. A kaik, a tone, 

A gestuic of that innocent bAbe, in eyes 
With saddest recollections oieiflown, 

Would sometimes make a temlcr smile ailsc. 

Like sunshine breaking ihiough a shower hi vernal skies. 

‘ No looks but those ol tenderness were iouiul 
To turn upon th.it helpless hit.mt de.n 
And as her sense unfolded, ikwci ‘■(HHuI 
or wiatli or discord brake ni>on her cai. 


Her 
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Her soul its native purity sincere 
Possess'd, by no cxnmple hero defil'd } 

From envious passions frec^ exempt from tear. 

Unknowing or all ill, amid the wild 

Beloviog aud beloved sbo grew, a bnppy child.' 

' Yea where that solitary bower u as placed. 

Though all unlike to Paradise the scene, 

(A wide circunitercncc (*f woodlands waste) 

Something of what in Edcii might ha\e been, 

A\ us shadowed tlicrc imperfectly 1 ween 
111 this fair creature: safe from all offence 
Expanding like a sheltered plant serene, 

£\ils that fret and stain being far from tliencc. 

Her heart in peace, and joy retained its innocence.'—^p, 49. 

Wliut Moniicina could teach her ehiltlreii, she did, in their 
evening coinersutions; she de8cril>ed to them the scenes of hei 
youth, the habits of liei tribe, tlieir feasts and spoits, and ciuel 
wars. She told them of their father, and that led to qiiestirnis 
W'bitlier he was pone, and whether he e\er would return- Of 
course her accounts of tlie future state wore w'ild and unstttisfac- 
tory; at length she happened to recall a tradition she hud heard 
ill cliildliood— 

* How tlierc appear'd amid tlie woodlands men 
Whom the (ireat Spiiit sent there to convey 
Ilis gracious will) but little heed she then 

Had given, and like a drcnni it now recurr'd again. 

* Ihit these young questioners from time to time 
Call'd nj) the long forgotten theme anew. 

Strange men, they weie, from some remotest clime, 

She s.tirf, of dificreiit speech, uncouth to view, 

Having hair upon their face, and white in hue. 

Across the world of vvatein wide they came 
Devotedly the Fatlici's woik to do, 

Aud seek the red men out, and in his name 

Ills mercitul laws and love, and promises proclaim.'—p. G9. 

The Jesuits presented a religion not only intelligible to the ap¬ 
prehension, but delightful to the imagination, of savages such as 
these; uiid Moiiiienia could recollect and paint to her children 
a beautiful Viigiii, who sate upon the crescent inooit, and had the 
sparkling stais for her coronet; who fed at her breafit a divine 
babe, the future judge of all the world; who sonietusies came 
down from Heaven to bless her faithful scivuiits, aud who would 
piotect them from all uiihappitiesbcH now and hereafter. Tales 
such as those excited new feelings in tlie hearts of Yerutiand 
Mooma, and they both became possessed witli a longing desiie 

to 
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to ACC one of tlM^sc good men, to follow him from the woock, ainl 
to become the happy HervantA of the Virgin. 

The wish was soon accomplished; some Spaniards^ employed 
in procuring the herb of Paraguay, had crossed the river Eiiipu-* 
ladoj and hapjieiied to light on tlie trace of Yoniti’s feet. Ill 
alarm at the supposed vicinity of a savage tribe they dispatched a 
messenger to the nearest Jesuit mission for aid. The Spanianis 
by their cruelties to the native tribes had provoked an hostility, from 
which at the period in question tlu^ suffered most severely \ even 
their towns were nut seciin* from formal attacks of united bodies 
of savages; aiul Uie s<'ttlcrs,as they follow^ed their occupations in the 
country in small parties, were constantly destioyed. The exer¬ 
tions of the Jesuits vveic that alone to which they looked fur pro¬ 
tection, and those exertions, at whatever hazard to tlieuiselves, 
those zealous men never refused. Whoeier has read the History 
of the Brazils will he pre])ared to follow Mr. SouUiey in the deep 
iiiteiest viith vihich he here conimemoi ates the exeitiuns and 
luineiits the dow iifall of tlie order in South America.* The sys¬ 
tem of the Brethren was inqiei'fect, and their work has passed 
away, bnt never let the positive good which they effected, pur Uie 
zeal whieli animuU'd tlieii lahouis, he forgotten. 

Ill oheilieiiee to the present nupiest, Dohrizhoffer, with a 
small hand of Jiidiaii converts, had set out from the mission of 
St. Juuchiiii ill seal ell of the supposed tribe in tlie woods. Fur 
some time the search was in vain; at length the ]>nrly were startled 
by a female voice singing, a wild inehnly, hleiuling the notes of 
all the wood birds into one rich strain, hut unaecompanied by 
any vxoids. 

' A little way alone into the wood 
'J'he father gently idovi\1 toward the sound, 

'J*n*adiiig with quiet feet u])oii the grassy gmuiiil. 

' Anon advancing thus, the trees between 
lie saw beside her bovver the songstress w’ild. 

Not distant far, himself tlie wdiile unseen. 

]Vlcx>uiu it w^as, that happy nialdcu mild, 

Who in the sunshine like a cureless child 
Of nature, in her joy was caroling. 


• Wcortj to liavc tho opportamty uf iiaiitioning, us we pass, ilio ITi&tor^ of Oh* 
Bmils, becanie, owing to circurostdnees, over whicli we hod no coiitrotil, we luive de¬ 
layed to give any nccount of thc^ concluding voUime so long, tliat it w uuld L>c now su|>cr- 
fiuous to notice ft in a separaU* article. The complete woik is full uf information, which 
It would be ill vain to look for elsewhere, and to wbicli the events of every succeeding 
day add interest and importance. It is gratifying to think, that when in future ages, 
literature, scirnco and the arts, shall have spread through the vast continent of South 
Ainrricn, and the attention of ibe inhabitants be turned to the antiquities and history 
of ihcir country, it will bo in tlie English library that will he found the most authoulii., 
perfect, and eloquent account, to wliich they can have recourse. 
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A heavier heart than his it had beguilccl 
8o to hare he«^ so fair a creature ^ing 
Tht strains vrblcb she had learnt fioiii idl svet| Unis of 
springs ^ 

'For these had been her teachers, these alnncl^ 

And she iu many an cniuloiis essay. 

At length into a descant of her own 
Had blended all their notes, a wild display 
Of sounds in rich irregular array; 

And now as blithe as bird iu vernal bower, 

I’onr'd in full flow the unexpressivc lay, 

Rejoicing iu her consciousness of power. 

But in the inboni sense of hortnony yet more. 

' Iti joy had she begun the ambitious song 
With rapid interchange of sink and swell; 

And sometimes high the note w'ns raised and long 
l*rodijccd, with shake and effort sensible. 

As if the \oirc exulted there to dwell: 

But when she could no more that ])itcli sustain. 

So thrillingly attuned the cadence fell, 

That with the music ot its dying strain 
She moved herM*lf to tears of plcasureublc pain/—p. 07. 

• # 

' When now the Father issued from the w’-ood 
Into that little ghulc ni open sight. 

Like one entranc’d beholding him, she stoo4l; 

Yet had she more of W'onder than affright, 

Yet less of wonder than ot dread delight, 

W^hen thus the actual \ision came in tiew; 

For instantly the maiden read alight 

AVherefore he came ; his garb and beard she knew : 

All that her mother hcatd, had then indeed been tine. 

' Kor w'as the Father filled With less surpri/e 
He too strange fancies well might enteitain, 

W'iiLii this so fair a creatmt* met his eyes. 

He might have thought her not of moital strain, 

Rather as bards of yoic weic wont to feign 
A nymph divine ol MondaiV secret stream 
Or haply of Dianas wv>odland tinin. 

For in her hciUily McHima such miglit seem, 

Being less a child of earth, than like a pcH'ls dream.* 

* Mr. SouUk'^ A<lnptr(] of Di>1>ri/1iuntr's 'mn dt sritplion of hloonifi; ' llir 
ckiiijiliier had so fair and clrcJiiT n 'oinitrn iiirc, that n poi t Motild have tnlkCii Iu r lur 
one of the 11 ^ mphs or dr^^ Hcls.* Hut Iu* has omifud uimt hr mtclil have niiidcvrry 
picturi*sqtic; * not to iiucillrn Jrd, slii (riiiiiiuiil^V h<id a lilllr p«iirol on hri shotihlrr, 
snul a sniiili monkey on hir nnu iiiiird l»v the Ugir** that li.uiiU ihat ncighlH»ur* 
hood.'—i/otory p/'tfre it/ipiwfs, \ol. t p 

‘No 
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' No art of barbarous ornament had scarr’d 
^nd stain'd her virgin limbs, or 'filed her face; 

Nor orar yet bad evil passion inarr*4 ' 

In her sweet countenance the imtiiral grace 
OCionocencc and youth ; nor was there trace 
Of sorrow or of hardening want aiul care. 

Strange m^is it in this wild and savage jilacc, 

Which seem'd to be for he^ists a fitting hiir, 

Thus to behold a maid so gentle mid so lair. 

‘ Across her shoulders was a haninio<*k flung. 

By night it was the maiden's bed, by day 
Her only garment^ Ro,und her as it hung 
In short iincf|n!il folds of loose army, 

ITic open meshes, wlien she moves, display 
Her form. Slie stood with li\\l and wondering eyes. 
And trvmhliii^ hke a kuf nixm ihe spray 
Even )or vxivss of joy.' —j>. f}H. 


Our n'liders arc prepared to be* told, llial the good Father foiiiul 
no gn^at didicullv in p<M'sii:idiiig this litlit; family to leave their 
woodland hut, and acconijiain liini in his leliirnlo St. Joaehirn s. 
I'liis brings iis rapiill\ to the roneluding and most painfid part 
of the stoi\. Tlie eliange Mas alwavs dangeioiis from shady 
wood, and daik iiioiass to the o]k‘ii air and glaiing sun of the 
plains; aiul .seau el\ less so fnnii the wild habits and food of 
.su\ag( life lo regular <liet, llie (piiet siibordinalum, and almost 
colh'giate monotony (»f tin* Jesuit missions. Beside this, Air. 
Sontho has diavin with uieat foiee, and \et not ui>en more than 
<hie weight lo the mental agitation piodiu ed by the flood of now 


ideas, new^ siglils, and iiew' sounds, whieh, eonliniially agitating 
tin; iiew-eoiiiers, distiirhc'd lln'lr sU‘ep with fiiglitful dreams, broke 
tlieii rest, took awa\ their a]>petites, and linally wasted aw'ay their 
feedde frames. 


It is a inelaiudioly tale to follow out. Aloiineina first sunk. 


‘ Tlicy laid her in the Garden of the Dead. 

Such iiN a (dirislian linriaKpIa^'c should he 
Was that fair spot., W’hcre cvciy grave W'us •■'prend 
With lluwLM's, and not a weed to s]>iiiig was free; 

But the pure hlossoius of tlie orange tree 
Drojit like a shower of fragrance on the bier : 

And palms, the type of iminortality, 

'Wanted in stalely cidoinijules, appear; 

That all was verdant tliere throughout th’unvarying year.*—p.120. 

Moonia and Ycruti had followed tiudr mother tf» the grave;—- 
the service of the dead, tlie ])roiiiis(\s it contained, and the uncon¬ 
ditional manner of the missiouaiy *.s teaching, hud produced its 
full effect on their undonbiing childlike minds; the happiness of 
VOL. XXXII. NO. LXiv. u ii lieuvcii. 
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heaven y and the immediate passage to it, if they died in the 
chiireli, Itad been so impresHed on their minds, that it swallowed 
up all other ideas—-every thing else had lost its importance, 
almost its lesditv, in their c\es—and the} wcie both in that state of 
body and mind most lit to be acted upon by the bodily disease 
which attacked them. 

MuomaV frail fianic wus the next to }ield. Her decline and 
death are exquisite!} told, and copious as our extracts lia\c aircad} 
been, our leaders would scmcel\ puidon us for omitting what 
follows: 

* Thenceforth she droop'd and withereil like a flower, 

Wltjcli, when it flourish'd in its nati\e shade. 

Some child to his oun garden bath cuiircy'd, 

And planted in the sun, to pine away. 

Uhus was the gentle jNEooma seen to fade— 

Not under sharp disease, but day by day. 

Losing tlic powers oi life in visible decay. 

' Tlic sunny hue, tliat ting'd her cheek, tvns gone; 

A dcathy paleness settled in its stead; 

The light of ioy whiili in her eyes had shone. 

Now, like a lamp that is no longer ted, 
drew dim ; but when she raised her he.ny head, 

Some proflered help of kindness to paitnkc. 

Those feeble eyes a languid lustiL shed; 

And her sad smile ot tliaiiklidness uoiild wake 
Grief, e\en in callous hearts, for tl\at sweet suttciei's sake '--p.l2;<. 

Vows were nimle anil piaseis <»fleied for her lecoveiv h\ all 
the inhabituiits of the inis-ioii; fot lieiself she piaseil not to he 
restoied to life; herheaiiwas in Heaven, longino to inei t her 
mother in Paiadise: 

‘ Sometimes she spake, with slioit and him led breath. 

As it some happy ‘'ight she si ciiicd to see ; 

While, in the liilncss of a |>crfeet faith, 

Even with a lover’s hope, slie lay ami longed for death.'—p. 1*20. 

Feeblv, however, as long as she could, she used to .sing her 
evening hviiiii, when the \esj>er bell sounded. 

' At such an hour, when J)ohri/liofler stood 
Beside her bed, oh how unlike he thought 
This voice to that which, ringing through the wood. 

Had led him to the secret liower he sought. 

And w^as it then for this, that he had hronglil 
That buriJilcss hoiiseliiild from their native shadc^ 

Death hail already been the muiher's lot; 

And thib fuirMooma, was she doom'd to fade 
So booii j so boon must she in earth's cold lap be Liid ? 

•it f 1 * 
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Who couhl dvrcll 
TTniiioved upon the fnte of one youngs 
So blithesome Inte ? What marvel if tears fell 
From that good man as over her he hung. 

Ami that the jirayers, he (viiiie ftLltcring from bis tongue ! 

^Slie Miw liini weep, and she eould understand 
The caiiic, flius tremidoiisjy that made him speak, 
lly bis emotion moved, she took his hnnei j 
A gleam of ple.isurc o'er her pallid cheek 

Mhile she looked at him nlth meaning meek, 

And for a little while, as loth to part, 

Detainiitg iiim, her fiugei’s, lank aiul A\eak, 

Play'd with their hold; then, letting him depart. 

She gave him a slow smile that toiieli'd him to the heart. 


* IMonrn not for her! for whnt hath life to gi\e 
That should detain her ready spirit here ^ 

Thmkcst thou that it were w'orth a wish to live, 

(\uild wishes hold her from her proper sphere ? 

'^l^hat simple heart, that innorenee sincere. 

The world would stain. Fitter she iie'ei could be 
1^>r tlie great change ; and now that change is near, 

Oh, w’ho would keep her soul from being Irce ? 

INlaidcii, bclov'd of IleJiven, to die is best for thee.*—p. 127. 


\ criiti alone leinaiiied. Diuiiig tlie illness^ and for some time 


after the death of his sister, lie had been himself so se\erely ill, 
dial lier state liad luwer been allowed to leaeli his cars. Me had 


been spared the pain of seeing ber fade, wlio had been 'the 
plaunate of his Aontli,’ his dailmg thought liy da\. Ids <lream by 
night. IJiit when he leeincied, lu‘ reeei\ed the iiiteHigeiiee with 
seeming indift'eieiiee; to him, indeed, the d(‘:id weie not lost; he 
reckoned soon to follow them; belonged to b<^ with them; the 
idea of them so liunnted Idni, tiiat e\en in open dus, if he closed 
his e}es, thes setuned to \isit and eoineise witii him: and at niglit, 
assuming a more distinct shape, and a more detiiute purpose, lie 
said that they \isiled liiin; that they bade idiii tidl the Father not 
to defer Ids jinptisin,or delay Ids soul longer upon the earth. 

This is a stiaiiei' but not iiniuiliiral stale of mind; Yeriiti per- 
foiiiu^d all the tiLsks imposed, attended all the senices, and was 
(pdetly cheerful; time only seemed hea\y to him, and the close 
of eyery day to please him as bunging 1dm nearer to Ids release. 
Nightly the visitation ('aine as he lepoiled it to Dobrizhofler, and 
caniestly begged lor baptism. Unwillingly, and donbtiiigly, the 
old man performed the office; but to ^^"ruti it seemed to give 

K erfeet happiues.s; he lay down on his bed at the acciistunied 
our; and exeluimiiig, ye arc come for me, yes 1 am ready now, 
insluntly died. 
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4GG Tale of Paraguay. 

What wc think of this talc, must appear from llic number of 
the extracts which wc have made; and the space which we have 
allowed ourselves in our notice of it. Jiui the extracts will speak 
for tlieinselves; and we will only assure our readers, that through 
the whole poem they will ilnd the same clearness of narration, the 
same idiomatic purity of sUle, the same easy How of versification; 
and, where the subject admitted of it, the same pathetic tender¬ 
ness. It would be im)>ropcr, however, to ch»se our comnieiidatioii 
without noticing the opening stanzas in which the volume is dedi¬ 
cated by tb^ poet to his daughter. We would gladly Iia\e trans¬ 
ferred tiiem entire to our pages, if our limits had permitted us; 
but cannot bring ourseKcs to injure tbeir eil'eci by partial cita¬ 
tion. They ajipear to us to be in their kind among tlie most ex¬ 
quisite pieces of English poetry; the l inguage and tlie ihjthiu aie 
so happily adapted to the ideas, tliat there is scare(*]\ a line or a 
word which we could wish to see altered; and tlie idi‘as lia\«‘ such 
a solemn tenderness, and stir up in us such foldings of ailectiou 
for the living, and of pensive rogiel for the dead, that we ha\e round 
it quite impossible to read them without being deepl\ iiuwed- 

In onr opening remarks, however, w'l^ have intimated our opinion 
that Mr. Southey has failed of complete succl‘s^; in spite of many 
beauties, tlie poem has the fault of being occasionall} hingiiid. 
Tor this we can assign two leasons; the author, in one sense, is 
perhaps tlie most learned iiiaii in iMiglniid, that is. In* has learl, and 
mastered, the greatest number of books as well of nieiil as mii- 
osity; and though this undoubtedly adds a great value to all lie 
writes, and not less to his poetiy than to liis other jiroductioiis, 
(giving to his maimers find scciu'iy a perfect reality, as well as fur¬ 
nishing him very freqiieiitl}’ with the grouiidwoik of striking ad¬ 
ventures,) }et it sonietiinch exiMciscs a prejudicial intluimce umt 
both. W> do not sujipose him actuated by the unwoitliy vanity 
of displaying his knowledge, but he is ceitaiiily sometimes too 
desirous of coinnninicating it, and too apt to consider that as 
valuable which is only curious, at least in the place in which it is 
introduced. In tliis way he has overlaid this poem with accounts 
of Guarani habits, customs, and superstitious, of the Spanish 
ravages, of the Jesuit inissioiis; none of which were necessary in 
such detail to the understanding of the storv, and only serve to 
impede its progress, and weaken its interest. 

A similar fault is produced much in the same way. Mr. 
Southey is a great moralist; he I’amiot but feel conscious of 
having been one of the most influential moral writers of the day: 
and we have no doubt his initul has acquired a habit of making 
every incident the groundwork of some foriiicd train of reflection. 
We think that he has sufl'ered this to appear too largely in the 
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present poem. In this case, as in the hist, the question is one of 
degree only: it is not every observation which arises naturally from 
the subject, that is to be draw*n out at length in narrative poetry; 
soinethiiig should be left to be siiggestc^d to the reader by his own 
mind; and abo\e all, a poet shoiihl never forget that iiistruetioii, 
though it may often be the real, should never be the ostensible 
object of a poem. 

these faults we must adtl, that wc have bc'en oflR^nded with 
one or two instances of what we would rail, if the term be allowed 
ns, iiiule domesticity; and that here and tliere are marks of a eai-e- 
lessiiess of ecimposition; iii wlik'li no man can safely indulge. 
The brildness of a siuTessfnl poet will naturally increase, but his 
raiefnhiess can never wisely bo diniinished. \Ve have now ba¬ 
lanced the defects and l>eauties of the poem, aiul will elose our 
n'lnaiks with the explicit .'ivowal of a sincejc wish that it may lie 
geneiall} read and watmly admired. l'\>r it is of import to tim pub¬ 
lic, that such poems a** this should have wide cliH'iiKioii, and exert 
pow<*ifid influence; like all Mr. Soiithev’s, the ‘ 'J’ale of Paraguay* 
lias ail object beunul the passing iiUerest of the story- Jt is his 
exideiil and uniform aim to withdraw our adiiiirntioii from that 
nliieli is merely brilliant and glaiing. fromllu* pleasures of sense, 
and still iiion^ from morbid inisaiuhrojiy and ilisrontent, (fomi for 
the mind which jioisoiis while it stimulates,) to wlial is true, and 
pure, g<‘iille, cheerful and kind, lie lavs befoie us a liajipy fliith, 
lie makes us see beauty and a principle of improvement in all 
aioiiud us, and discloses to us sources of blessim* ami eomfoit in 
oiiiselves; the gentler viitiies wliieli all may ]>raetise, the domestic 
eliaiilies, vvilhiii the pule of wliii’h all may eiiU r, are displaved by 
him ill the most attiuetive forms; and the tiMideiicv of all that be 
writes is tr> piodiiee dispositions and qualilu^s which would most 
sundy wali/i* the happy pirlnies he diaws; lo make our men bold, 
honest and aileetioiiate, and our wmiien meek, lender ami Irue. 


X.—1- ‘ Who 7rroic K1K12X IIA^IAIKll V vtutsitlavd and 
aaswered, in Tiro LvUers addrrwd lo hh (Irarr Ihr Anhhidtop 
of Caiilrrhunf- l?y the Ui‘v, Chiislophei Wnidswoiih, 
Alasterof'I'liiiily College, Cambiidge, i^e. JiOiulon. Hvo, 
pp. 4lib 

Docnmvidan/ SiijipiemriU to ‘ Who irrofr ElKIZN BA- 
^lAlKIl?’ iJy tlu' Uev. C- Wiirdsworth, D.L). &.c- JLondon. 
8\o- pp. ,50. 18'2,>. 

Letters of Dr. Wordswoitli. and the Supplement since 
^ published, allbrd the lullesl anti most satisfactory view that 
Jia.s vet been given, of a snbject (t|nally iuteicsting as it legards 
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literature, and important as it is connected with history. For 
more than a century and a half the authenticity of King Charles 
the First’s Meditations has been, from time to time, impugned 
and vindicated with alternate triumph; the discovciies of new evi¬ 
dence have furnished new topics of dispute; and even Dr. Words¬ 
worth's essay, elaborate as it is in argument and copious in proof, 
has not exhausted the question, nor removed all its difliculties. 

The ' Portraiture of Ills Most Sacred Majesty in his Soli¬ 
tudes and Sufierings’ was prepared for publication with a secrecy 
which die suspicion and violence of his enemies rendered indis¬ 
pensable, .and with a timely dispatch whicii the zeal only of his 
friends could have procured; it is said to have been produced on 
the very day after the fatal JOth of January, its wide and instant 
circulation, and the iiiipnlsc it gave to the public feeling are well 
known. Of a work appi^aring under such circunistuiicos, and 
witli such results, the geiiniiieness must have been an immediate 


subject of speculation; and those who dreaded the influence of 
the book were of course willing to diminish its credit b\ declarin«r 
it spurious. Early in l64!), an anonymous writer, stating liimself 
to have been one of the utteiulunts on the late king's person, 
published a pamplilet under the quaint title of * I'lie Princely 
Pelican/ for the purpose of contradicting reports then circulated 
by the party in poner, that the M'ork ascribed to King Charles 
had, in fact, been cuiupcised bv cine of his houseliuld cliapluins. 
An answer to this and a replj^^ had follow'ed, before Milton pro¬ 
duced his Xeoiioclastcs, in wln(‘h tin; fornuM* insiuiuillons were 


repeated, but with no iiiciease of coiifulencc or precision; uii the 
contrary, Milton speaks scddoni, and in doubtful terms, of the 
* household rhetorician/ the ^ secret coadjutors’ wliom * some 
scruple nut to name;’ and in the outset of his work, he jnofesses 
to take lip a king's gauntlet. 

About the end of die year Milton’s work was reprinted 

at Amsterdam, with a nieiiioraiuhim said to have been made by 
Uic Earl of Anglesey and discovered five or six }ears before, in 
which that nobleman states himself to have been informed by 
Charles the Second and his brother, that Dr. Gaudcii, the lute 


bishop of Worcester, and not Charles the First, had written tlie 
Icdti Basilikd. 


In lO't)!}, Walker (fornierly curate to Dr. Gaiiden) contirmed 
this report, by a circumsiaiitial narrative, ilis statement and 
that of JLord Anglesey were combated in several pamphlets, 
(particularly by Dr. llollingworth, and Dr. Long, prc^beiidary of 
Exeter,) and supported by u writer assuming tlie iiauie of Ed- 
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4nund Ludlow, who, in the b<*giniiiiig of l603, gave a severe check 
to the disputantH on the King’s side, by a work called * Truth 
brought to Light, or tlie Gross l^^orgeries of Dr. Hollingwortli’ 
—‘ detectedconlaitiiiig un inventory of certain documents in the 
possession of Mr. Morth, n moirhant, and brother-in-law of 
Charles Gaudeii, son of the Itishop. The deatli of Mr. Gauden 
hud thrown these papers into the luiiids of Mr. Mortli, and they 
were found to consist of a letter to the bishop from Secretary 
Nicholas; copies of letters from Dr. Gunden to Lord Clarendon 
urging claims to preferment on the grouinl of services darkly but 
signihcantly alluded to; an answer in Clarendon’s own hand, 
acknowledging that a secret has n ached liini, of tlie nature inti¬ 
mated by Gauden, and which, when divulged, will please none 
hut Mr. Milton; two pajiers purporting to be addressed by Gaii- 
deii to Charles II. and tlie Duke of York; a letter from Mrs. 
Gauden (the bi.sln»p’s wife) to her son, speaking of the Jc6n as a 
jewel by which her liusbaml had lioped to make liis fortune; and 
a paptu' by the same lady, containing a history of the work from 
its first origin to its publication and ultimate consc(|nences. 

Dr. 11 oiling worth, after inspecting these ducnnicnts, hud still 
courage to lenew the contest; but it remained for Mr. Wng- 
statfe, a non-juniig clergyman of some celelnily, to re-establish 
the ru\al cause, hy his Viiulii'ation of King Charles the Maitvr, 
first printed in !(><).'), an elaborate* trt'alise, in Mhich the whole 
<^iicstioii is ably discussed and illnstmted by new (*\idenc(Tof con¬ 
siderable importance. A few years later, Toland, in liis life of 
Milton, rcciirreil to tlie subject, connecting it willi speculations, 
after bis niunner, on theological forgeries, lie was assailed on 
both heads by J^lackull, (afterwards Bishop of Kxeier,) and he nt 
once leplicd to tijis adversary, and eiilcrecl into controversy w'ith 
WugbtaH'e, in a pamiihlet called ' Amyntor, or a J>efencc of 
Milton’s Life.’ Wagstaife answered at great length; and, in 
1703, Mr. Young, of J^lyiiionth, brought forward ‘ .Several Kvi- 
deiiccs’ on the royal side, which had not before been proiiinl- 
gnted. From this time, till (he latter end of llio (nitiiry, \vc are 
not aware tliut any material weight was thrown into cither scale; 
CNcept tlint the Vindication was re)>i'uit<*d with huge additions, 
and that Burnet, in the iiist volume of his ilistory, published in 
1724, represented James duke of York us having imule a decla¬ 
ration to him like that reported by Lord Anglesey. Tlie dispute 
continued to be oceasioiially noticed ns a matter of curious and 
difficult inquiry, and writers of aliilily and re|>iilation still drew 
op]>osite coiicUiftions from tlie KUint* ucciinmIaU'd evidence. 

But ill 17B2 an unexpected bglit w^as thrown upon the ques¬ 
tion, by the appearance of some letters from Gauden and his 
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widoWj published in Dr. Maty’s New Review, from manuscripts 
(themselves copies) among Dr. Birches papers in the British 
Museum* Several of these, addressed to the Earl of Bristol, 
and soliciting his patronage, were conceived in terms which, a1- 
tliough the Icdn was not expres^sly mentioned, left no reasonable 
doubt of the writer’s ineniiiiig. Aii<l, to remove every shadow of 
uncertainty, there appeared, in a third volume of the Cla¬ 
rendon State Papers, in vriiich the letters to Bristol were repitl>* 
lished, and their imj>ort fulh illiistiated bv six others, addressed 
to Lord Clarendon, and belonging to the bnnie correspondence 
which had been partially exlnbited in Mr. North’s collection. 
The letters now produced vveie takc'ii fioni originals in the Bod¬ 
leian Library, and one of them mentioned the Iron indnect trims. 

But these disclosures did not now aecjuiie the notoriety, or ex¬ 
cite the lively sensations which would liaie ntleiuled tiiein a eentury 
before. !Mr. Lsiing, indeed, in his Ilislorv of Scollaiul, referred 
to the Clarendon Pnpeis as decisive against the loval claim; hut 
Dr. Symmons argues on tlie same side of the (jnestion, in two 
editions of his Life of JMilton, without appeariinr to have henid 
of the modern discoveiies; Gauden's twice pnhlibhed letters to 
Lord Bristol were thoiiglit woilhy of repuhiication :uid a formal 
digression by so expoiiciiced an antiquary as Mr. Todd, in the 
Life of Bishop Walton, published only four yeais ago; and this 
lepublication, even without adverting to the far more important 
letters to Lord Clarendon, was at once hailed by oiir hrethieii in 
the North with somewhat of characteristic eiiiieniess, as a new 
discovery, which ‘decided’ the coiitiovoisy, and ‘delected one 
more Tory attempt to falsify baiglish history * 

Meanwhile the contest on behalf of the King apjM'ars to have 
been gradually abandoned; and uulhois of cn^dit have of lute 
treated the pretensions on that side as no longer maintainable. 
It is under these circunistuiic('s that Di. W\iidswoith enters the 
lists, to make good against all opponents tiiat tlie Elxwv 
is indeed a king’s poitiaituie, designed by his own hand. One 
interesting r(‘sult has already followed his eiiti^r prize. Tiie papers 
fonnerly distinguished as Mr. North’s, after being for a time dit- 
played to the inquisitive, had lieen laid aside and forgotten, till it 
became doubtful whether they were any longer in existence: these 
have been oik'C more brought to light,and authenticated; and aie 
HOW, for the first time, printed at large in the ‘ Documentary 
Suppleiiieiil,’ wliicli contains also the Ic'tteis to Claiciidoii and 
JirisUil, from the Bodleian and Lambeth collections. 

We shall now endeavour, as shoitly as possible, to pass in re- 
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view the leading points of the controversy, adopting generally the 
arrangement suggested by Dr. Wordsworth, and advancing, on 
each head, eitlier the reasonings with which he supplies us, or 
those which occur to ourselves* According to this plan we shall 
first examine the * external’ and direct evidence, to prove, on the 
one hand^ tliat Oauden, on the other, that King Charles was tlic 
author of Eixcev Bacn^ix^; in tlic second we shall investigate the 
* antecedent probabilities’ on each side, as deduced from the re¬ 
spective characters and qualifications of the king and prelate, 
and inquire how far tlie work itself coirospoiids, in its general 
tenor and in particular points, with the history, the known writings, 
tlie moral and the intellectual cliaracter of either claimant. 

The * external evidence’ on (Jaudiirs side may be divided into 
llirce principal heads: 1. l^he narratives of his wife and curate. 
1 !. His own letters to Clarendon and Diistol; Clarendon’s reply; 
and the petitions to Charles JI. and the Duke of York, t}. The 
derlaiatioiis of these Iw'o personages, as recorded in Lord An¬ 
glesey’s iiieinoraiidum, and elsewhere. 

It will lie as w'ell to eoniiiienee b\ extracting the principal part 
of Mrs. Cuiiden’s blnteuicnt, which is the must positive and cir¬ 
cumstantial of the testimonies on that side. 

' IVfy hushniul undcrstuiuling the great valeu and Cbtcnie which the 
generality of the people had of (’roniwell and of divers others in the 
army, occasioned by the high opinion whicli they bad of there parts and 
jiicty, hee being also well assured that one of the niaiiic designes of those 
wicked politicians was to cclips his Ma: that then w^as, as much ns 
might he and to gi\e a fals rejiresenfation of him to the norl hcc then 
that so lice iint>ht doe his Mugisty ri^lit did pen tliat i3ouk which goes 
by the name of the King’s Booke, [hre thru hnu are crossed ow/,] hcc 
did bcleave his gix'at worth, c^trau^di^ary merits, aiul admirable endow¬ 
ments did deserve : and when niy hiisbaiul had writ it, he shewed it tu 
my Lord Capcll, m'Iio did very higlily approve of it, there w’as then also 
an Episscl before it, as fnnn one that by an extraoi'dinary chanc and pro- 
\idenc did light upon those papers which hcc knowing to be hw Magis- 
ty's, thought not fit to conseall, and the title wliicli hee gave it then W'aa 
Suspiria RegaUa: now though my Lord Capell did think it would have 
done very W'cll to have had it printed, yet hee said it was not fit to doc 
it without his Magisty’s apjirobation ; and to eotiic to s]ieakc to his Ma- 
gisty in privat, was then iuqiossible in regunl of the striekt gard which 
they then kcept about him: now iuiuicdiatcly after this there was a 
treaty with his Magisty at the isle of wight; wher upon iny husband 
went to my Lord Marquis of Harford that then w'ns, and to him deli- 
venl that manuscript, and hcc deliverd it to his Magisty at the Isle of 
Wit: he lick wise tould his Magisty who the author was : now when niy 
Lord Marquis did returne, my husband went to my Lord agiiine, who 
tould him that his Magisty having had snme of those Esays read to him 
by Bishop Dupci, did exceedingly aprovc of them ; But, says liis Ma- 
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mfy, CDold h not be put out la another nakne: No, says Bbhop 
Dupper^ tbe desigae Is that the world should take it to be your Mugisty's ; 
wherupon hh Magisty did aeiue to desier time to conseder of it, and this 
says my Lord is ^ the account that I can give of it, for what is become 
pftbe manuscript I know not, and what now will become of his ]\lagibly 
God knows 3 whereu|M)u my husband tould niy Lord IVlar : that in his 
opinion thcr was no way so probable to s»ivc his Magisty's life as by iii- 
dcavoring to move the harts and aficctions of the people as much ns 
might be towards him, and that hewa^ idso of the opinion that that Booke 
sirould be very efcetuall for that purpos ^ then my Loiil bid my husband 
to doe what he would in regard the case was so desperat, so then imc' 
diaily my husband did resolve to jmnt it with all the sped that might 
be, for bee had a coppy by him of that wliirh he had sent to the King, 
and that which lice piiiitcd was just the same, only hec then added the 
Esay upon denying his Mti; the atcndancc of his chapiins, and the 
Meditation upon Deatli j after the votes of uonndress, and his Magisty’s 
doss imprisoTinicnt in CarisbiXKik C'astcll; now the iiistruineiit uliich 
luy llus. imployed to git itpiintcd uns one Mr Simons, a Devine; 
which person had also bin n\ery great suflerer for Ins Magisty, and he 

f ot one Mr. Royston to piint it : which Uoysion never knew any thinge 
ut that it was of his Mngisty's one pening; iny ]utd)nnd did also then 
alter the title of the Booke, and culcd it Iron llasilice : in regard it sig¬ 
nifies a Kingly Poitrature : now when it was about halfc printed they 
ibat were in power touiid the press where it svas piintiiig, and liekwisi 
a letter of my linshand's with a shet whidi lice sent up to tlic press, 
whereupon they destroyed all tlint they found then printed . But they 
could not find out wLcne the letter came in legard it h.idiio name to it. 
now notwithstanding all thib, yet my husband did attempt the printing 
of it agaiiic, but could by no iiieaiics git the Booke finished till Rome 
few days after liio Magisty xs.is dLstio^ed : now wlicii it uas come out 
they that wxrc in power were not only extiemely displeased that it was 
come forth, but lickwdse infinitely sorlisotus to find out the author: for 
as they thought it vciy ira|>robablc that his Magisty should svrit any ot 
it in icgard of the great disturbances and many troubles which for many 
years liis Magisty had suffiired, so thiiy knew it to be altogether impos¬ 
sible also foi him to WTit it all, fur after the alicndaiicc of his chapiins 
was deiiyed him, and after his doss imprisonment at Cnrsbmw Castell, 
thay well understood that lice could not writ anything without there dis¬ 
covery, they took lickwisc that very manuscript which my husband sent 
his Magisty, and so they saw that it w^as not writ with his Magisty's 
owncliHiid; wherupon they apoynted a piivatc conimitty for scurchiiig 
out of the business.' 


Mrs. Glauden then stutes that her hiisbami, alaniicd at these 
proceedings, made arrangements for ^oiiig abroad, but that S 3 m- 
pions, who had been taken, died willioiit having undergone ex¬ 
amination, and the coininittec being baflied in their researches, 
Gaiidtn lemainod in Kiiglantl. 

^Now,' she adds, * if thes circuinstances be not ciiouf to assert the 

truth 
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tiiith of what I afirnie^ I can then produce a letter ft'oiii a very eminent 
person in the kingdome to my husband, which 1 am sure will put it out 
of nil disput.'— Ducumvntary Supplanent^ pp. 43—45. 

For Walkers history of the same transactions, we must refer 
to his own tract, or lo Dr. Wordsworth^s book, (page 23. note 9.) 

On statements like these tlic first questions naturally are, what 
means the parties have of knowing, mid what interest in disguising 
the truth. To begin with the latter inquiry: Mrs. Gauden, like 
her husband, evidently regarded the ' arcanum/ of which tliey liad 
or preteuded to have die keeping, as an iiistninieut for making 
niuiicy and foicing preferment. Her feelings on this subject are 
strongly described in Gaudeii’s letters of solicitation to Clarendon, 
ill wliicii ho speaks of her ' sad reflections,’ and inability to ' bear 
Midi any temper the sUeights’ to which her family is reduced by 
his insufficient promotion. It w^as one of her first cares, after 
his death, to perpetuate such interest at court as iiis secret had 
obtained; and she looked upon her narrative as part of the 
title-deeds by Mhicli a family property was to be secured. Her 
views, ill this respect, are fairly disclosed in the letter to her son, 
of M'hicli MC Iiavc already spoken.* Ur. Walker’s testimony, 
however, is far less assailable on the ground of interest. It is 
true that he publisher! it under the intiueiire of strong provo- 
outjon, and in defence of his character. lie had been for¬ 
wardly, perhajis unscrupulously talkative on the subject of his 
iiitereoursi' uitli (jiauden, and his knowledge of that prelate’s 
seciet; the attack of Hollingworth had not only piqued his self- 
love, biitwounderl his reputation; and it thcrefoio highly con- 
crMiieil him to maintain liis former assertions. Yet neither these 
considerations, nor tlie alleged discro|)ancies between his own 
pamphlet and the nan alive written by Ur. Goodall iruni his verbal 
comniunication, nor the parade of penitent impulses cunstraiuiiig 
him, after inanv years of silence, to divulge the * pious fraud/ 
tlio object of ho nuich public curiosity, furnish, in our opinion, 
sufficient grounds for rejecting, as w'liolly and designedly fabulous, 
u testimony sealed with awful asseverations by a clergyman of 
advanced age, and who actual!} dnul while his woik was passing 
through the jiress- Hut he wrote at an interval of more than 
forty years from the events recorded; he vviote to confomid an 
adversary aiul to defend himself; tliat wiiich the tongue had ac-> 
custonied itself, however loosely, to report, wwdd fl<iw but too 
familiarly from the ]>eu ; doubts, if they arose, would accomnio- 
date themselves to the wished for conclusion; and errors would 
creep in most reailily where their presence wxmld be most advan¬ 
tageous. __ 

* DucumviiUry page AS?. 
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Mrs. Gauden^ if we believe her uarrative, must have known, hy 
her own observation, many circumstances connected with Uie pro¬ 
gress of her husband’s work;, and slie is cvcmi said b^ him to have 
* had a hand in disguising the letters of that cop>’ which was sent to 
the king at Newport, {Gauden to Clarcmloft — SuppleMent^p. IG.) 
Yet tlie lady, as far as we have yet quoted her, does not utter a word 
necessaryy iinpl} ing personal know ledge; all that she telU may, and 
the greater part must, ha\e bi'cii sujiplied by another. Nor docs 
Walker supply any fact of the slightest iuiportauee (with pci haps 
one exception) tliat does not rest ultimately upon the credit of 
Gauden* And it is leniaikuble that botii, as if unsatisfied witli 
ilieir own representatious, and feeling that they iia\e lalher stated 
a case than delhered a testimoii}, prop up their lepoit with in¬ 
direct and infeieuliul proofs, the one icfeiiiiig to letter fiom a 
very eminent person/ (most piohnhly Clarendon,) the other ioiti- 
fying his story with what he calls * piohahle aigumeiits/ It mny 
also be woitli notice, on thi^ point, that Mis. Gauden, though 
she appeals to a letter for the Until of her stateiueiit, never 
vouches any person as a witness to impeadi or confirm her ac¬ 
count, and omits e\cn to iiieutlon \\ alker, who i]e\eitlieless 
ranks himself with her, and a Mr. Gitlbul, as the iiidI\idiiHl.s who 
had the * best reason and fairest oppoitunilies to know the truth/ 
and describes all tliuv as hahitually speaking of Gaudei/s work, 
both in his presence and in his absence, without the least doubt 
of his being the tiue author. Gilftnd, however, it should he ob¬ 
served, appeals to have sjiokeii of the Icon as gi^iuine fiom the 
jnilpit. 

Mrs. Gaudcii’s story contains some sli iking iiiijnoh.ibilitios. 
Who and what her husband was, that he should uiuieitake, or 
that Charles should accept at his haiids, tlu^ highly dilicate 
seivice of composing, in his name, smh a woik as the Uoyal 
PoitraiUiro, is a question of which we shall say something here¬ 
after. It was a strange project, to viiidicutc the king’s ‘ paits 
and piety’ by a spurious wuik imposed upon the woitd w'ith his 
connivance; nor is it a modest sujiposition Unit l^otd Capd and 
the Marquis of llfTtfoid, men of heroic honour, should have lent 
themselves wnlhout hesitation to a trick which Walker sciitpled at 
in his youth, and repented of in his old age. 'riie time fixed hy 
Mis. Gauden for Uie intervic^w between her husband and Cupel 
on the subject of the ninmisciipl is ‘ immediately’ before the treaty 
of New|K>it; that is, during the siege of Colchester, or after¬ 
wards, when Capel was a prisoner; both seasons when Gauden 
was somewhat unlikely to make his way to him, or he to 
listen to the lucubialioiis, or paitieipate in the jiiojects of the 
dean of Hocking, lii the loiiviisuiioii upieseulcd as passing 
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between Charles and Duppa, when some of the essays had 
been read, we know not which is most incredible, die dulness 
implied in the King’s suggestion, or the total want of delicacy and 
conscience in the bishop’s answer. Again, Mrs.Gauden relates 
that while the work was printing for Royston, the bookseller, 
' they that were in |)owcr’ found and destroyed a quantity 
of the iiiruniplctc iinprcssioii, and at the same time discovered 
a letter (hap]>ily aiioiiyinous) from Gauden, witli a sheet sent by 
liim to the press. A ^ratchfiil and iiiiscriipuloiis enemy having 
gained sucli means of knowledge, might surely have detected the 
manager, if not the nuUior of tins obnoxious publication; at least 
the clue must ha\e led speedily to Koyston; and it seems nuir- 
vcHous dint the bookseller, thus made known, should have been 
allowed, >^itbiii a few weeks, to surprize the ruling parly by a suc¬ 
cessful production of the interrupted w'ork, at a time, too, when 
suspicion \vas awake and active on this very subject, and wben a 
committee had sal on the manuscript sent to the King in the 
Isle of Wight- AVe add hut one further comment on this division 
of Mrs- (ianden’s story- If the regicidt's ' well understood’ that 
after the king had been deprived of his chaplains, and closely im¬ 
prisoned at Carishrook, ho could not write any thing w^ithout dis- 
ro\ery, what infatuation was it in Gaiideii to publish, in Charles’s 
name, * the essay upon deiniiig his Majesty the attciidaiicc of his 
chapluiiis, and thi* ineilitatiun upon death, after die votes of non- 
adilress, and his Majesty’s close imprisonment in Carishrook 
Casde’! And what indolence in the ruling party to neglect ac¬ 
quainting the world \\idi that which, if ' well understood’ hy all, 
would have left no doubt that the loyal Icon was, in part, at least, 
a despicable fabrication! 

These objections arc the more forcililo, as ]Mrs. Gauden com¬ 
posed her sluteinent at full leisure, within a ftwv years of the (;\ciits 
related, and after the amplest opportunities of conferring wiUi 
him from whom her knowledge was deri\cd. Of Walker we 
have already said that he wrote at an advanced age, and chietly'oii 
the faith of comnuinications received early in liis life from Guu- 
•deii, whom at that time he was not likely to press with severity 
oil the truth of his staiemeut, or the justiiiahlencss of his prac¬ 
tices. Gauden w'as or had lately been his rector; he was a man 
distiiiguislied hy the parliament, a popular preacher, and a person 
living (as Walker himself tells) ' at the rale of a thousand a year,’ 
and making * the greatesl ligiire of any clergyman in Kssex, or 
perhaps in Knghiiid at tliat lime.’ The deference inspired by 
these combined advantages must liavi* been very great, when the 
young clergyman, having (as Ir asserts) presumed to * stick at the 
lawfulness’ of Gaudeii’s proposed iiiiposUire, was silenced by this 
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empty answer; * look on the title; ’tis the Portraiture, &o.; and 
no man draws his own picture.’ 

Walker’s narrative requires little further comment. It does 
not distinctly appear that he was ever permitted to read M^ith his 
own eyes the ' discourses' and ‘ lu^ads of chapters' whicdi his 
rector showed to him. When he accompanied Gauden to the 
Bishop of Salisbury's houses he had diiections from his in¬ 
troducer to withdraw, after a short time; nothiiis; passed in his 
presence respecting; the Portraitiiie; but Cjauden joined him after¬ 
wards, and related, in the street, that siiu^uhir conversation in 
whidi Bishop Diippa so familiarly proposed to eke out the Dean 
of Booking's book with tuo chapteis of his ow ii. In this manner 
Gauden appears to have fed his curiosity from time to tiini' with 
accounts of the progress and success of his work, the >oung listener 
(who is re)iortcd to have been a uenk man'^) not doubting their 
truth, and ha\ing probably no means of \eiif;^iiig, if he had enter¬ 
tained, a suspicion. In combating the siijiposition of fraud on 
his rectors part. Walker says, * there is no sl]a(h)w of appeaianec 
why he should put so gross u cheat upon us all.' We are not at 
this day sufiiciently informed to assign inoti\es, but tbo rectm'uas 
a man to whom an untruth cost little ; and wlielher it was vaiiilv 
or wantoniiess,or the ri'mote anticipation of a time when he possi¬ 
bly might advance a public j>rcteiision to the King's hook, it ap¬ 
pears as likely that Gauden should for any of these causes deceive 
his wife and curate, as that Bishop Dujipa and the Mari|nis of 
Hertford should, upon Avhafover coiisuh'iatioii, assist the King in 
a solemn and deliberate imposture upon the people of lilnglaiul. 

To prartist* on Walker’s credulity in the manner we ha\e sup¬ 
posed, Gauden must, however, ha\e had at least some knowledge 
of Uie real Icon. Conjecture and tradition go failhcr. Dr. 
Wordswoith, on grounds for w'hich his own work must he con¬ 
sulted, tliinks it likely that Syinnu)tis,oiu‘ of the King’s chaplains, 
who was certainly employed in procuring the woik t<» be pul)lished, 
may have used the assistance of Gauden in convey ing a revised tran¬ 
script to the Isle of Wight, and again in securing its passage to the 
press. We shall not pause to weigh this supposition, as there is 
good evidence, not indeed inconsistent with it, but accounting in 
a different manner for Gauden's possession of the yet unpub¬ 
lished work. Mr. Wagslaffe, in his ‘ Viuclicalioii,’ cominiiiiicatcs, 
fiom authorities which there appears no reason to doubt, the de¬ 
claration of one j\llen, a man of great respectability, who had 
been servant to Gauden, had been confidentially employed by 
him, and had encountered dangers in his defence. This man’s 

* Barulck’s Ufe of Dean Barwick. Ap|>undix. 
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statement was^ ' tliat Dr. Gauden told him he had borrowed the 
book, and was obliged to return it by such a time : tbat besides 
what other time he might employ in it, he sat up one whole night 
to transcribe it: that he, William Allen, sat up in the chamber 
with him, to make his tires, and snutF lus caudles.* * I think he 
said,* continues the clergyman who reports his testimony, * this 
hook was borrowed of Mr. Synimnns, of Ruine, one of the king s 
chaplains.’^— Wordswori/i, p. n. p. 

It docs, indeed, appear that on one occasion Walker himself 
delivered to an agent of Gauden Home portion of a manuscript 
nhich lie cousidc^red to be the Icon, and which was nhoion to him 
(hut in what manner, or for what length of time he does nut say) 
before it was sealed up and delivered into his hands for coii- 
\trance, lie carried it to its destination, and some time after 
leceived ' six books' in acknowledgcnient of his services. There 
is a siinihir story of u ]>riiit truiisiinited by bis contrivance. The 
roiu hiMvcaiesH of these cireiiinstanrc'.s, even in his own relation of 
them, tuay he questioned; uiid, at uuy rate, the advocates of 
Cliailcs may icsort to J)r. Wordsworth’s supposition that Gauden 
did really give some assistance in conveying or eoiicealing die 
work wlicii about to be pulilished, and employ Walker as his 
instrument; or, aliaiidoniiig the attempt to compromise with die 
t(\stinK>ji3, tlie\ may take their stand at once upon the mass of 
contrary evidence. 

'^I’liere is no jioi'lioii even of the teslimoiiy on Charles’s side 
(which w^(* shall notice hereafter) more coulradic’tory to that of 
Walker, than some statcnieuts of (inudcii and his wife. Tor 
example: Walker assists that the manuscript shown him by 
(laudeu was entitled * The Tortraitun', &c.’ wlieii lirst they 
conferred upon it, and ' some time before the wliole was finished.* 
'J*he iiuine, as we have seen, was to obviate scruples against the 
work. Mrs. Gauden states the original appellation to have been 
' Suspiria llegaliu,’ and that the present title was substituted after 
the Newport treaty, and when tin* book was about to be printed. 
AValker has related circuuistaiitially, on the authority of Gauden, 
Bisiiop Duppa’s condescension in sup]d}iiig tw^o chapters of his 
ovvu, on ‘ die Ordiuain e against tlu* Coiiiinou Prayer Book, and 
the denying his Majesty the utlenduuco of his Cliuphiins;’ he 
has shown bv solid reusouing why Duppa should and (jauden 
shoidd not have composed two siicli essays; and he states diat 
Gauden ‘ in*\er pretended to have written llicsi*, as he did all tiie 
rest.’ Gauden, liow'cvt'r, declares to Lonl Clureiidou that the 
Icdii was ‘ w^holly and only’ his ‘ invention, making, and design;’ 

* DecUruUuiib of Alien lo the baiiicelVocl are adduceU in VuungS ' Several £vl- 
dciiceb,” 
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and his wife particularizes the occasion when he added tlic essay 
on depriving the King of his Ciiuplains. We have already men¬ 
tioned tlie dialogue betw||n Duppa aud the King, related by Mrs. 
Gauden, in which his MQeaty approved of the essays, but desired 
time to consider of their publication; * and this/ says the Mar¬ 
quis of Hertford, according to the sunic witness, * is all the ac¬ 
count Uiat 1 can give of it.’ Gaudeii tells Clarendon that King 
Cliarles ' accepted, owned, and adopU'd’ the work ' as his sense 
and genius, not only with great approbation but admiration,’ and 
' kept it with him/ Aud then comes Walker, with his * True 
Account/ bearing witness ns follows:— 


' Dr. Giiiiden, some time after the King was nnmlerccl, ii])oii iiiy 
asking him whether he (the King) had exT sccmi llic hook, gave me iIhn 
answer; 1 kn&w it certainly no more than you! And again, ‘ (lie vio¬ 
lence which threatened the King hastening so fast, he ventured to piinl 
it, and ncitr knew what Teas the issue of sending it, For, when the thing 
was done, he judged it not prudent to make further noise a1>oiit it by 
enquiry/ 


The inference from this conilict of testimony must be, either 
that Gaiiden, wdieii he did * make fuitluT iioisc^’ aih'r the liestu- 
ration, found cause to new-model his foinuT eoinnniiiications; or 
that Walker is a witness not to be relied upon in an\ parti<'ulai; 
for altiioiigh his account be not wliollv iietitioiis, ^ot, if \\v believe 
Guiiden and his wife, it is .so full of eiioi.s, that wt* cannot in aii} 
single instaiice be certain whether the lotlerv has vhddcd blank or 
prize, falsehood or truth. Diiierence of times wdl not leeoneile 
the discrepaiicv ; for Walker desc-iihes himself as jneserviiig his 
intimacy, and conversing with (iaudeii constantly upon the snbjiu'l 
<lown to a very slioit time before his death, wlieii he was bishop 
elect of Woieester; so that he must have had the heiietit of all 
Uic new infoimution which Gaiulen might at any time have pio- 
cured. 

The sequel of Mrs. Gauden’s narrative is renunkable in itself, 
and will assi.st in iliustratiiig the transactions between iier husband 
and Clarendon. 


^ When his Magisty Charles the Second cnnic to Ttighmcl and was 
proclamed King, my husband met Docktor Alorly w'ho fell into discore 
witli liini how sensible lice was of the great servis wdiicli liet- had dune 
his Magisty and liis Hinll family in composing and setting forth iliiit most 
exciciit booke caled the King Jiooke/'-' and so sulvnntagious he say’d 
it had bin hi his Magisty, that Ifec did then assure him that when his 
Magisty did come into Inglaiid lice might according to his great incrrit 
have, as to prefennent, wlmt ever hee would desicr. Hcc with ulltnuld 
him bee bad ncr|ii!iiiitcd Sir Edward Hid with it; for hoc was then no 
more, tliough iiindc soiie after Lord (^hanseler, he likewise then Umld my 
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liubbund bow much lice did both commend and tidmier it, but tor his 
Mapsly s!iyc8 hcc, wee did not actjiiaiiit liim Hith it, but did assmcblni 
that his Mngisty did set a most high v£^cw and cstcnic upon it.' 

She then relates that her husband, relying on the carte-blaiirlui 
offeied him by Ur. IVforle), expressed to Sheldon (^whom he did 
eonseve was not ignorant tlial he \vas the only author of that 
foro-nieutioned Hooke/) a mIsIi to be inatle IJisliop of Uondon. 
Sheldon looked ‘very giavely'(this is not ineredible) and tib- 
aerved, ‘ that lliat was a gieat leaji at liist.’ Soon after, (biud(*i], 
on the soHeilutioii, us he understood, <if the Uiike of Albemarle, 
obtained tin* see of ISxder. !Mis. (laudeii then states that lur 
husband, being visited with a daiigeioiis iniiimity, thought it pru¬ 
dent to neqnaint the King w'ilh his secret,— 

' III regard not only of the unscriaiiity of liis own life, but ilic rafber 
because hcc roiild easily pai’Scave that the (’lianseler, Sbelden and Morly 
were very willing <o lja\e ii biir)ed in oblivion, but that il should be so 
niy husband was not williiii’ in regaid niy Iiiisb.ind bad at that time five 
eliildren living aiul foiier ol them sons, .uul Miey be thought might be 
rapable of bis Magisly’s iav(*r, beside ‘ liie Ibitk of Sniuerstt* was not 
only dead then, but the liishop oi M iuehestcr was very ill, whereupon 
my hiistiand was vesoKed to cleelarc it to his Magisfy before bis death, I 
iiieaii IJiipcr'b, who was the chef pci son that was then able to iirtest it as 
1 Inuc ill another ji.iper declared, wheicnpon iny liusbaiul having one 
day an operlunity to spe.ike piixafxly with Ion ^lagi^'ty did rcveall it to 
hivMagisly, deelaiiiig io Ins M'lgNty at luge what I have in my other 
])apcr writ, and lor the Inilh of it hei' did apeale to his Majestys tutor 
lliat had bin, the llisliop of iiithosier that then was, whereupon my 
husband ami Ids IMarisly had a great deal of discoic about it, and sayes 
bis Magisty 1 did iiuh ed sometimes wonder how my lather in his troubles 
could have time and pri\asy to compose so cxelent a pease, and me 
tliouglit iiideed il v\.4S will ten liik a scholer as well ns lick a King, but 
his Magisty did then to my husband piohss that till then hcc knew 
nothing to the contrary but that it had bin bis fathers/—‘ After this bis 
Magisty was pleased to piomis iny husband the rcverlioii of the bishoprick 
of Winchester the IJishop lli.U then was being not lick to live long; bee 
espressing an extraonlinaiy scnce of that gieal servis which was in that 
dune by him for his family: alter lids my husband went lickw'ise to bis 
Highness the Duck of York and dul lickwisc aetjuaint Idin with it, who 
did seme, tlunigbi^ot to eloubt, yet to vvoiuler much at it, in icgard hcc 
did profess ihdt till then bee thought it bad bin bis father's; my husband 
rcplycd that it w*as without doubt bis iathcr s seiic, but of bis peuiiig, os 
the Jlishop of Winchester, the Chanselcr, and Morly who was then 
Hishop of V^'^o^cchtcr were able to testify; nay my lord rcply^ the Duck 
I doe bclcavc you and sbull for cv'cr have a veiy great scnc of your extra¬ 
ordinary nicrrit in il/— Supplement^ p. do—7. 

(ji<nudeti tlicn ro(|ucstod and was promised the duke’s interest 

• Maiquis of llcillerd at llic dme of the Ncwpoit Ircniy. 
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iwlicn Winclicstci bhould bo vacant; but tl&e time came and he 
wafi biipplantcd by Mojrloy. The kiug» hoMCvcr, ga\e him Wor-- 
cestei, ^\hich Moileyhftd iri^atcd, and (lauden died hoou after 
his promotion. petitioned \Mt1iout success for a le- 

inission of the fiist-fnut«Aand applied to Ju\oii, Ah hbishop of 
Caiitcibury^ with no bettor foituiu, though she iiig< d to this pif- 
late, as she declaus, the gieat and sit uiiieqiuted bcivue oi her 
husband to the iO}aI family 

Mi»h. Gaudcii, it will be sttn, has put into Chailes’s mouth the 
Milgai objiclious to the autluntuits oi tlu lion, its siliulai-hke 
st}le, uiul tlu lite King's want oi Uisnu. IKit Chailes had 
had adccting pioois that Ills latlui ((uildwiiU well and laigelv 
e\rii in shuit Jiitti\als oi llu most aiiMous and pirssing occupa¬ 
tions. It is woilli icinaikuig, in addition, that the widow coiitia- 
dicts the ckaust and most positiM statc.miutsol lui husband and 
Wdl Cl, while shi ft piL'^i ills llu loiiiu r as obtaining an aiidiLiu I 
ol Cliiih' bitiH Ills iiihnlew with llu duke ^ 

\\ t n )n pHiiicd lioMi Mis (iiiuhnto tlu iMdciitc dcincd 
fioiii hi T IiuvImi vl's (4MU puiub lu I 'lluii is no pul oi tlii 
pic%ent,oi pcihip ol .ui lustoiic d sul pet nuuc cinioiisoi nioii 
liaught with diiiuidtv thin tlu conduct as will oi C I lundoii as 
oi Gaudui in tlu Iuhiiuss oi whuh tlu sc Lcttustiiat. AVtiiiul 
the iRw-inadi b]*>hop, soon aitii his aiinal at Lxctii, uidiessiiig 
Claicndon in i Mum oi pctiilaiil, iiii]>iustl\, and uiimaiih com- 
plaintj lamenting tlu po\cil\ oi Ins si i iiulignaiit at the slight 
passed on I un b\ so madicpi itc i piomotum, iiionc scnUncc pio- 
lessmg to coienit liinisili widi tlu licasinc ol his own ihonghts, 
and ill tlu iu\t pii lung ioi a loinimndain. lie spiaks daikl) ot 
seniic s * know ii and unknown to tlu woild,' and tc nding * to buoy 
up tlu honoiii oi till io\al iaiiuK.tlu chinch and cpiscopacN / and 
asks,'Alt these the cileetiot liis’(Aloih ^ sj ‘ liluial c \pussions, 
who told me I haa. nliai I itoutd (Usiu lii less than a 

A^eek (DtcLiiibei CO, ]()()(),) he it news the lUaek, and Claie.ndoii 
appeals then to lia\e ittuiiud an aiiswi i, which is not piestui'd; 
hut we collect liom tlu upU, dated Januan *2\, l()6l, that llie 
Ciiancelloi e\adcd oi did not iiiuleist.tiid his hint'* at a seciet and 
extijouhnaiy scivicc. * I'liu/ sa>s (iauclen. ' 1 once pH'Mimtd 
that }oui loidship had fully known that Aicamim, foi so Di. Mot¬ 
ley told me at the king’s iiist coming, when he assuied me that 
the gicMtnesb oi that service was such that 1 imglil have pie- 
Jetment 1 desiredJ 11c then a\ows Ins having revealed his seciet 
to the king and duke be foic lu d< parti cl loi 12\c^tei,i when he saw 
liiiiiseli ‘ not so much coiisidciecr in the * piobent dispobure’ as 


• Sre Siipplciiirnl, p. 16. and Who wiotp, p. 

f Mr<i CiHiidpii, It will be remctubcied, issi^ns ipiite t dilfcrcni tinic and octusioii 
to diese dulusuiie 
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he liacl hoped; tind he at length o]>enly declare!} to Clareiiduii that 
* the Portraiture' ^vas * vrliolly and only* hi» * invention, making, 
and design/ sent to the late king in the JiMe of Wight by niouiiH of 
the Maujnis of Heilibrd, delivered ^'iDiippa, and ' aceepled, 
owiieil, and adopted’ by his A'Iuj<^sty, **i\s his sense and genius.’ 
JIc slates^ in iliis letter, as tlu limit of his desires, an addition of 
SoOO a vear to liis levt'iiiic.— Supplctifcni^ p. Jo. In fourdajs we 
tind hitii again addu'ssiiig llie Chancellor; again iii less than a 
month; again in a foitnight; complaining, liousling, * biting his 
chains/ {\\v use Ins own iiatuphoi) and imputing Ins ' disUesses’ 
to the 'suasions and commaiids’of Claicudon, which had iiidneed 
him to accept tlu^ baneii see of I'lxeter. No answer appears to 
Inne been returned to these four conmuinicatioiis, till, on the l^lth 
t>f March, the Chancellor wrote that letter which has become so 
famous ill the pieseiit contioxersv. 

‘ My L/ord, 


* I do assure you upai iny cieditt all your lefters make a deep 
impression on me, though it is not pos^ib1o for iiie to fuknowledge them 
jkavtienlaily ns I ought to do, being not <inly opjaessed willi severe weight 
of biisynossr, bnt <if late indi^posed in my beallb; J am heartily gladd 
tb.it A\e are like shortly to niei le and conlerr togithcr, and then I 
doubte not but that I shall appearc Aeiy faultless towards you, bow un- 
foitunatc soc\cr I have heene in coiitiibutiiigc somewhat to your uiieasy- 
iiessc, tc/i/cit I uas far from p/tA6;;i»r vpua v,oa uln/i I ofia fbitmlc tic 
on rime uas 7/aac(fif/tih/r fo you, 1 do wi‘ll renieinber that 1 proniised 
you to procure any good eonunend.im to be annexed to that sea, which I 
hcariily desyre to do, and long for the oportunity; and likew isc that you 
slumld be leinovi'd nearer to this tonne with the fiist occasion, tor 
which undertaking j lane likewise good autliority. If the bishojips who 
have been made since the King's n'turnc feel no other content lluiJi from 
the money they hiuc yet rccei\cd from their levcnncw, I am sure all 
with whom I am nc(|iiaiiitcd are most miserable, they havinge not yett 
reccivcil wherewith to buy them breade. 1 shall be \eiy gladd to fiiidc 
when we mcctc that it is In my power to contribute any tiling to your 
lortlship's content, in the nieaiic tyinc, I do assura yon I am more 
afilicted W’ilb you, and for you, than I can expresse, and tlic more sen¬ 
sibly, that it is the only charge of that kind Js layd upon me, which, in 
truth, 1 do not tliink I do deMn-\e. The particular which yon often re¬ 
newed I do confesse was imparted to me under secrecy, and of which 1 
did not take myself to be at liberty to take notice; and truly when it 
censes to be a secret! L know nobody will be glad of it but Mr. Milton: 
1 have very often w'ished that 1 hud newer been trusted with it. 

‘ My Lord, 1 have nothing to inlarge, all 1 have to say being filter for 
conference than a letter; and 1 hope shortly to sec you, when yoW shiill 
finde me very ready to seivc you, as, my I^ord, 

Your Lordship s 

Most affectionate Servant, 


London, Worcestcr-House, 
the 13th of March.’ 


Edw. Hydk, C. 


Si/iw/emenf, pp. 21, 22. 
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Shortly afterwards Gaudcn visited London, and something 
probably took jilace which preveuted any immediate renewal 
of correspondence. The next letter in Dr. Wordsworth’s Siip- 
pleniciit is atldi'essed by Oauden to Clarendon, dated Dceoinber 
28, l()6l, and written in expectation of the liisliop of Winches¬ 
ter’s demise. Its beginning is chaiacteristic. 

' My v«nY IIoxouaAnrB Loan, 

• I'he daily reports of niy most rcvcrc'iul fi'icnd the Ih'shoj) of 
Winchesters dcuih {deemi) as to bodily strcngtii (whom God pre»»crvc 
and comfort) doth iioc doubt give the alarm and watchword to many 
bishopps, especially those of us who have high lacks and empty iiian- 
gersi, as expecting by the vacancy of that groat *«ca some advanlagcons 
tide to tnir little freats foi upon thU veiiittr arc wc pooro 

bishopps set all oiir li\es: like Pharaohs Icane kiiie wee l(K)k mcagcriy 
and eagerly upon the opulcncy of others/ iScc.— Supplaivut, p. 24. 

He proceeds indirectl} to bill foi the siu’cc'ssioii, b} advis'nifr 
that the rcveniio of Wiiielieshu shonhl be >ednced to one half, 
and the surplus bestowed on oilier s<*es. lie again iiihisls upon 
the hope held out by Moihy; and, with liis usual iiidelieac\, ob¬ 
serves to Clarendon—* Noi will }i»ur l<>nlsliip(I hojic) divert h\s 
Majesties boiiiiU and favour fioiu niei* who liave had such expe¬ 
riences to }ourself/ Then* it some je.isou to suppose that this 
letter was not -%int. Another follows, addiessed (ihiiiuarv 1.?) to 
the Duke of A'oik, on the saiiie occasion; this, too, appeals to 
have remained with the wjiter. About tin* same time jnobably 
was framed a pditioii to Chailes il,, in which (iandeii speaks of 
the then living llishop of \\ iiu hesii'c as having eiieoiiraged liim 
in his great woik, and iect*ived for liiiii tin* late kina’s high a|)pio- 
butioii of it. The diauglit only of this papi'r is extant, and it is 
not known when, if at all, the original was jneseiiteil. With Cla- 
reiitlon no faithei eumiuiiiiicatioii st'ems to have been ln*ld: in 
IMaich, l(i(>2, (janden wa-i besieging a new |>:ttion, the of 

Bristol, wlio had intiiuatul a knowledge of his * Aicanmn/ (piu- 
bably derived fiom the king,) and had pahl Idni some tlatl(*iing 
ilistinctioii. His hlUis to the eatl weie fieqin'UL whih* the dj&» 
posul of W^iiicliesUa’ was in agitation, and he se(*in.s to have pre¬ 
served the favour of this nubleinan till his own death, wlii<'ii hap¬ 
pened in tlie following Scplember. ()ne h ttor from hi * w idovv is 
extant, in which she uttcinpts to bespeak tlie earl’s intei(*st foi her 
husband’s suiviving family. 

I'poll this series of papers two questions arise. First; would 
ClaH*ndon liave so fur acquiesced in the bishfrp’s claim if he had 
not found it unimpeachable? Secoiull}; would (jraudeii have 
been desperate enough to advance u hetion whicli many men 
living coulil expose, and even to name persons of the highest in- 
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tt'jrrity an witnesses of its truth? The first difficulty is somewhat 
oiiliuitced if it he true that Loi-d Clarendon has not meiitioiicd the 
‘ Ko>al Portraiture/ in any part of hi^iworks. 

These questions appear to us difficult for Ihc advocates of 
Chailes^ but not iiiiaiiswerable. ClarendoDj it is ])lain, could 
ha\c iiad no personal knowledge of any fact connected with the 
publishing of the JVleditntioiis, having been always separated^ and 
for a time estranged, from tlie king during the last four ^ears of 
his life. He JVC ei\t d the book abroad, on its first njipearaiice, and 
believed it genuine. W e are no where infortned of his having heard 
any imputation upon its uuthentieit}, (uiiIcks by the vague sur¬ 
mises of the regieido party,) till w»' find (jiaiiden nssiiniing thathe 
has In*eii acquainted with his 'i\rcaiuini/ Clarendon, in his first 
and last extant letter on tlie subject, acknowledges that the particU" 
far wan imparled ia him aadvr smer//, and it becomes a material 
question, by wboni/ Gaudeii, according to his ow'ii account, had 
coincMHi his .story to the king thiough tlie J)uke of York, in the 
Intel\:d between Ins !ii)|)oiutmeut to Exeter and his departure for 
that diocese; that is, in November, or early in December, lf)(>0; 
but he states iiKiny times in his correspoiuleiice (and in his petition 
to the king) that JMoiley conft'ssed himself ami Clarendon lo be 
‘ coiiseious’ of lli(» sec ret at the king’s lirst coming. Clarendon^s 
expressions in tlie lellei we have quoted, certainly do not explicitly 
contiudict Guudeii’s statement, but they admit nothing as to Mor- 
ley, and are void of <lire<’t iiitelligi^nce re.spccliiig tlie time, llie au¬ 
thor, and the extent of the romiuunicatioii. Yet the words that he 
* did aui lake himself lo be at liberhf* to notice tlie matter, imply 
that liis informant w^as n jicrson less faniiliuily known to him than 
M«)rU'y, and whose wislies he could less easily ascertain. Were 
wc to haxard a <*oiijectiire on this obscure part of the subject, it 
would be that Clarendon received his knowledge, not at the time 
of the Kestoration, hut after Gaiiden’s disclosure to the king and 
Duke of York; ptThaps from one of the royal brothers; and that 
Morley, although lu' may have conversed with Gaiidcu on gra¬ 
cious tenns at the king’s coming, did not use the language ascribed 
to him, at least with reference to tlie Icon. We ground this last 
conclusion on the gem'ral im]>robability of the discourse said to 
have been lield by Morley, of which vve shall say more hereafter; 
the uiiifoini absence of any hint on Gaudei/s part as lo the quarter 
from which that divine could have gained his intelligence; tlic ex¬ 
pressions of Gauden to the King and Loid Bristol, implying a per- 
Hiiasioii that his secret cun only be learned from him, or those in 
his confidence, w hich would not be the case if Morley had obtained 
liis knowledge from an iiulepciident source; and lastly, on the cir- 
■euinstauce, that of two iiitiinale friends and political coadjutors, 
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wbo are represented as * conscious’ of Gaudeu’s high service, one 
is said to be all eiitlmsiasm aud promptitude to serve the actor of 
such ail exploit, while the other is known to have mentioned it 
witli deep mortification, and wished he had never heard of it. 

But at whatever period, or from whomsoever, the Chaiieellor 
gained his information, he received it under tlic obligation of coii- 
cealineuU It was Gaudeii’s convenient yet plausible policy to in¬ 
sist iniidi on the nnsteriouhiichs of liis great eoiumuiiicatioii; and 
he therefore,in diselusing his si’crct to the royal brothers,or to any 
person before or after them, would of course nfi'cct to require the 
most rigid silence. The king, the duke, or whoever else may have 
imparted the knowledge so gained to Clarendon, would as iintii- 
rally exact that he should keep ihi^ roiuiscl of his infonnaiit. At all 
events Clarendon appears to have been so restrained, and would 
consequently hold himself interdicled ftoin conimunicatiug on the 
subject, even with those who might appear as fully instructed as 
hiinclf, nay, w'ith Gaudcii, the iiisl author of the disclosure; for 
the secret to be kept was, not only that ceitaiii events had ha^i- 
pened, but also that he had become acquainted wath them. Tl cer¬ 
tainly rests unexplained on this supposition, (though it is not hard 
to imagine,) how the bishop guessed or learned that Clareiuloii had 
heard of the ‘ Arcaniun-’ But every conjecture upon this pait of 
the question is attended with some diiliciilty. '^J^he light we pos¬ 
sess, direct it as we will, is not sull'icieiit to illumiiiute the whole 
suldect at once. 

Let us, however, suppose Clarendon ndieied from ihe obliga¬ 
tion we have imagined ; as he would be, after Gaiideii, in his im¬ 
patience and iriitutiiin, had himself opened his pieteii^ions unre¬ 
servedly and ill their full extent. The Chancellor w ill now, at least, 
it may be said, become active in scaichiiig out the truth. We 
greatly doubt this. The seciet was one peeuliarly affecting the 
royal family, though iiiteresliug to the whole nation; Clarendon 
W'ould not presume to move consjiiciiously in a matter of this kind 
without the king’s sanction; amt Cliailes, inclined (as he after¬ 
wards showed himself) to believe (laiideirs statements, would 
probably feel hut little good will to a formal investigation of the 
mysteiy* W^e shall not insist on the occupations which at tliis 
period thronged upon the Chancellor and nil persons in high 
official station; yet it may be fihservtMl that an inquiry, however in¬ 
teresting, which is not practically conuceted with any present 
business, is very likely to languish in the daily urgem^y of public 
service. Gauden had received his prereimeiit before his corre¬ 


spondence with the Chancellor began; no iimncdiatc result of any 
public importance attended on the verifying of his edaim; the im- 
peachmentof it, ineffectually attempted, must have produced great 
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iBisrliiof; and, if successful, would have been a source of pei'- 
plexity to tlic govenunoiit, aud a handle of papular reproach 
against the restored hierarcliy. 

But although investigation miglit not proceed with that high 
hand and b<»lcl spirit which at hist seem lilting the occasion. Cla¬ 
rendon would not surely rest satisliod without some inquiry. 
How, then, w^as that inquiry to be condiictiHl? Jly siimuioning 
witnesses of inferior degree, servants, transcribers, printers, who 
might have seen the king's or Cjaiuieirs book while yet in pre¬ 
paration/ This proceeding must have given the question a publi¬ 
city which, at least for the time, was above all things to be 
avoided. By consulting those of more exalted rank, and a higher 
place in rojal coulideiice / Dr.B ordsworth observes that Juxoii, 
Sheldon, Burle, Banvick, Sir l^hilip B'arwick, Lcgge, and many 
oUier distinguished jicrsons and friends of tlie Chancellor, were 
living, and might have hccii referred to as will as the surviving 
witiicssch pointed out by (Jauden. In the opinion of the reveritid 
author, w'ho has treated the question with great acuteness, Bord 
Clarendon may ha\o been deteircHl from this course by the mixed 
feelings of duty to the late king, whose siciet, if such really 
existed, it was not for him to\iolate; a sullen aversion to the 


hubject; and u diead of the inquiiy, as mischievous, whether as 
lending to detract from the memory of Charles, or to cover a 
bishop with sltaiiu^ on the iii>t re\i\al of ejviscopaey. It is more 
ingeniously, we think, than justly ohser\ed, that Clarendon, 
having himself wiitten many State Papeis t<i he circulated us the 
kings coiiiposilion, w^ould natuiully iiieline to suspect a like 
practice with regard to the* Meditatioiib. 'Jliere ibsuicly a wide 
difleix^iice between the ease oi n conlideiilial seivant expressing 
the 'sense and geiiins' of the king fiom his own instructions, in a 
political maiiifesti), and that of aslianger, uii.iulhoii/ed and iinin- 
foimed, altenipliiig to personate tiie man in disclosujts of his 
iiiiiiost heait, in ardent prayers, and in solemn attestations of 
Uic Almighty. 

But w'as the course of inquiry among Chailess friends so jilaiii 
as Dr. Wordsworth intimates? It was fur fiom certain that the 


prelates and gentlemen whom he naiiu's had kiiowm anything of 
the Icon in its ini]>crfect state; and the Chancellor would not 
proceed so lightly in a delicate and jiaiuful mutlor, as to make tlie 
round of those eniiueiit persons, interrogating them at random. 
There were, hpw'cver, three individuals inentioaed by Uanden as 
well acquainted with the secret. Of tliesc lleitford had died, a 
month probably, before Gaiuleii made his first discovery to 
Charles !!• Diippa and Moilcy remained. Why then, let us 
first ask, did not Clarendon apply to tlie bishop of Winchester? 
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It might have hcoii suppobcd, even witliout Uie evidence gf his 
own letter, that Cluruiuiuii would feel profoundly shocked when 
he heard of Gaudeii’s disclosure. He would eiidui'e the mortifi¬ 
cation, one of the bitterest that a good niuii can experience, of dis¬ 
covering a secret curru[)tioii, a stain never \et suspectinl in those 
most deeply enshrined in his love and reverence. To find the 
king’s work claimed as the elaborate fabrication of a incrccnaiy 
intriguer, would strike him with the abliorreiit feeling of one 
who beholds some strange uboiniiialion luingliiig itself among 
holy things— 

-' hiticcs nij^rcsccrc sacros, 

Fusaque in obscosnuni se vcrterc \ina cnioreui.' 

With what sentiments, then, would he appioach tlie friends of 
Charles l.(we now speak general I \,) those men so loii^ honoured 
for their faith, courage, wisdom, and supposed integrity, to ask 
of them wliether they had been paitakers i:i the odious iiiijms- 
tiire? Hut, especiallv, with what countenance would he present 
himself before tlie venerable Winchester, now verging to the close 
of u long niid saintly lifc,'^ in that dwelling to v^lnch even a care¬ 
less and licentious king v\ouhl often lesoit fur converse, and 
whereat last he knelt for a dviiig heiiediclion; with what courage 
would the Chancellor address (his holy man, to demand of him 
whether he had once lent his exertions to the Hector of Hocking 
ill a work of fraud and |>iofaiiation { IfClaiendoii feuied that the 
imputation was just, he would shrink fiom hearing the avowal; if 
he doubted its truth, he would dtead to insult piety and honour 
by alluding, in the accent of uiiceitainty, to so foul a subject. 

Hut the repiignniice w'liich might render Claiciidoii slow in 
consulting other poisons, would be less active in the case of Mor- 
ley, an mtiniate and domestic fiiend. Dr. Woidsworth thiuksno 
recourse was had I'veu to this woithy and tiied counsellor, and 
that Clarendon, whether doubting or believing, kept his grief 
within his owm breast to the end of his life. Let us, however, 
view the subject from another point. Was Morley able, if con¬ 
sulted, to relieve his friend’s anxiety, by unfolding the true history, 
or by confuting the false? He was one of the divines present at 
the Newport treaty; but it does not follow, nor do wc any where 
learn, that he acquired there any inforinatioii as to the royal ma¬ 
nuscript. All, in fact, that Gauden ventures to affirm of this pre¬ 
late on any occasion, is, tttat at the king’s return he was ac¬ 
quainted with the great secret, aiul represented Hyde as knowing 
it also. Such assertions are easily made, and although Morley 


* lie was * n sinys Wuod, ’ of 00 clear anil LMiiiiiciil candour Umt he left not 

the Jeart 0 |Kit uiH>ii hu life or /miction/— Ath Oi. iii. ^13. JCdil. 1817. 
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mS^ht contradict them, it would be hard to convict the promul¬ 
gator of irileiitioiial falHchood. We think it must probable, how¬ 
ever, that Lord Clarendon, after liis letter to Gaudeiiof the 13tli 
of March, felt at liberty to seek, and did m some quarter oblaiii, 
so much information as dispelled the greater part of his uneasiness, 
and that Morh^, if lie had e\er sliared that sensation, shared also 
the knowledge which removed it. We ground these conclusions 
on the anecdote which W'ugstalle, in his * Vindication/relates of 
Henry, the second earl of Clarendon, who was living at that time, 
and aware of his pnblicution. I'his nobleman ^oing to France in 
l(i74, oil a visit to his banished father, was desired by Morley to 
re|)ort ' that the king had ill people about him, who turned all 
things into lidicule: that lliey endeavoured to bring him to have a 
iiieuii opinion of the king, his father, and to persuade him that he 
w^as not the author of that book which goes under ids nuine/ 
To whieli tlie old earl leplied, ‘ Good (lod! I thought the 
iMaiquis of Lleitfoid had satisfied the King in that matter/ 
The JSlarqinsV exphuialion had icfcned, most likely, to the in¬ 
sinuations of the K'oieide part> lespecliiig Hainnioiul and others 
of the roval rhaphiins; for Gaiuleii, as we have said, made no 
coimminicatioiito the King till after Lord Uerlfoid's deatli. But 
itw'ould have been mere tailing in Clarendon to remind his friend 
of the cleaiiiig uji of these iloiibts, if they had botli been con¬ 
scious thul <»tiier.s, of a luoie perjilexing kind, had arisen after¬ 
wards, and leinained unsolved. 'Tins answer,^ then, w'hich is 
fully antheiilieaU'd if the jounger Clarendon be worthy of belief, 
shows the iiiial luiderstundiug between his futlicr and Morley, 
that the presiMici' of Gauden w'as a shadow which had passed 
away, and was to be no more renieiiibered. One further reflection 
arises from the same anecdote; that if Lord Hertford was the 
jierson w'lio mlisfivd King CliurJcs on tlic occasion referred to, he 
iiinst either at that time liave been guilty of the grossest fraud 
upon his sovereign, or he cannot have played the part which 
Gundea and his wife asciibe to him, in convening the Icon to 
Ncw'porl. 

The little wc know of l^ord Clarendon’s behaviour after the 
often cited leticTof the 13tli of March is consistent with the sup¬ 
position that he had discovered, at least siiflicieiitly for his own 
satisfaction, the unw^oithiness of Gauden. Tlicre is no attempt at 
a revival of their correspondence, except in the letter written to 
Clarendon in December, if it were ever sent, which is uncertain. 
Henceforward Guiideii’s applications aie directed to the King 

* Tolatid averted to U1l{lcr^t'llld the wonh in •( sense eoiilrary to that liere assiened; 
Ins coiiMnielioii is deuied by the younger Claiciidoiia viuJent in itself, and inconsistent 
witli esUblisb^id facts. 
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and Duke of York, and to Lord Bristol, a person well inclined, 
probably, to believe, witli the r 03 'al brothers, that tlie Icon was 
' not Gospel,’ and certainly not indisposed to welcome a revolted 
client of die Chancellor, hear now of the * oblique and en¬ 
vious eye’ cast on the aspiring prelate by Clarendon and Morlcy; 
the absence of * justice and ingenuity’ in men conscious of his ser¬ 
vices; the difficulties attending desert at court, and his w'ant of 
favour from those of w'hom he Ims merited. Failing of Winches¬ 
ter, by die means (if we bilieve bis own friends) of Morlej and 
the Chancellor, be obtains Worcester by the favour of die king, 
dies within lialf-a-year, and leaves not behind him sullicitiit inte¬ 
rest with any party to procure a lemission of the fiist-fruits at die 
entreaty of his widow. Charles makes his epitaph b\ ohseiving 
that it will no doubt be i^asy to find a more wortliy |)ersoii to till 
his place. I'he nicinorials of his claim are ])reserved, but ap|)a- 
rently not used, and all is obseurily till after the Hevolution, 
when the papers are disinterred to make a figure in political con¬ 
troversy. 

AVe should not omit to say that Dr. AlTordsworth points out 
circumstances tending, in his opinion, to prove that Afoilev, lioth 
before and after the liestorsition, held the King’s Hook authentic. 
Tlie absence of aliubioii to it in Claiviuhni’s writings is a fact 
certainly remarkable, but allbrding no solid giound foi aigumont 
on either side of this dispute. That he should forhear to record 
doubts W'hich he considered as long ago disptdled, is not sur¬ 
prizing; and discretion as wtH as chaiity w*ou1d prevent bis jndi- 
lishingtbc dishonour of (xaiuleii, which as yet continued a secret. 
So far, his conduct is not inconsistent with a lielief lluit the Icon 
was genuine. Ilow' it has happeni^d that he never mentioned the 
work generally, aiiil ^^ithout reference to the attacks on its au¬ 
thenticity, is a question v\liich at (his time can only be answered 
by loose conjecture; and which wc neither pretend, nor think it 
material to discuss. It may Ik* noticed, however, tliat in that part 
<»f liis great history which relates to the death of Chailes 1. the 
period at which histoiinns generally iiitiucluce their accoiml of the 
Icon, Clarendon professedly o\erleaps a inultitudc of incidents 
as sulKriciitly * enlarged upon in a treatise peculiarly wnit to that 
purpose.’ Dr. Wordsworth cites a passage from an eailier part 
of Clarendon’s History, as {^tiding to tlie Koyal Portraiture; 
but wc think the intention f:#from certain, and he has jierhups 
not observed, that the sentence, if quoted to the end, might be 
plausibly turned to tlie advantage of bis opponents. 

We have examined tlie conduct of Clarendon in this matter 
with iiiiicb miiiutciic'SH, because so much imporlance has always 
been attached to this ^ture in the cuiitroveisy. Uis character, 
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the great situations whicli he tilled, and his afiiiiity with the royal 
famiily, make this not unnatural; but we confess that, in our opi* 
nion, it has been much exaggerated. Let us for a moment lay 
aside the previous argument uud suppose him to have received 
the book ou its first publication, when abroad, with an implicit 
belief in its authenticity, and to have returned at the Restoration, 
ictaining the same impression—the first must be admitted to be 
a uuUiral supposition, and against the second there is nothing but 
Gaudeifs assumption unauthoii/ed at first, and seemingly re¬ 
tracted afterwards.* 1 u this state let us suppose him to have been 
informed by the king or his brother that the work is a forgery, and 
that he belie\es the iiifonnation. It would then be by no means 
]ju)>robable that he would silently acquiesce in the painful belief, 
and studiously avoid any inquiries^ which could have a tendency 
only to dissciuinate more widely the dishonour of his beloved mas¬ 
ter; but still, in tins view, his opiuioii becomes no more conclu¬ 
sive than that of Charles 11. or of the duke—like their’s, his must 
depend, for its weight, upon tlic authority on which it was 
grounded; and if that authority was Gauden alone, it is subject 
to all the remarks to w'hich Gaiiden’s veracity may be liable. 

But what shall wc say of the bishop’s courage in advancing a 
fiction W'hich it should heem, at first sight, that so many persons 
must have had the power to demolish? Wc may conjecture, in¬ 
deed, Uiat he w'ould not have hazarded this desperate stroke if he 
had not failed of those objects which he had hoped, and tiioiight 
himself entitled to attain by other means. To use his own term, 
he ' played the best curd iu his hand suuietliiiig too late,’ when he 
found the richer prefennents disposed of, and liinisclf ^ banished,’ 
as he terms it, to Lxeler. It was then he made his discovery to 
the king and duke, and soon after began to pi ess the chancellor, 
who was by this time also (whether by (iaudeirs contiivaiiec or by 
other means) acquainted w'ilh the mystcriouK claim, lie opens the 
subject gradually to him, at fiist venturing only on comparatively 
safe assertions; but, at length, goaded by disappoiiitineiit and neg¬ 
lect, urged on, pc'ihaps, by the ' pious, loyal, and generous spirit’ 
of Mrs. Gauden, and tortuied wdth fi^ars that the gate of wealth 
and advancement may bo finally closing against him, he exposes to 
his uiiw illing view the w hole of his pretcusions. Some witnesses it 
might be expected that he should n^nic; and, accordingly, he rc- 
feis to his wife, the late Marquis oFHertfont, and the liishop of 
Winchester, of wiioui it is only slated Uiat he delivered the maiiu- 

* See his jiotititm to Charles Tl., iu \ihieh he says,' inyseir being conscious with iwo 
persons of great honour and integrity, thu Dtile of SonierbCf, and tlic now Bishop of 
Wiucbesler, to what piivalc service/ &.c.—&uj)p. p. 29. 
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script to the king, though, Bubspqucnlly, in the petition*to Charles 
II. when Diippa was on his death-bed, he assigns his part in the 
fraud with mudi more particularit}.^ Mrs. Gauden, of course, 
might he securely vouched, and as Duppa was now nearly 
seventy-three years old, and perhaps failing in hcaltli, Gauden 
might hope that Clarendon, if he referred to tiic good prelate at 
all, would not urge him closely on tlie subject of a book delivered 
to Charles 1.^ more tlian twelve years before. As to Morley, 
whom Gauden cited on this, as on other occasions, with imicli 
confidence, it was merely alleged in general terms, tliat he had 
owned fic>r himself, and for Clarendon, a knowledge of the secret. 
Morley might deny this; but lunv easy wua it for Gauden, if his 
merits had been at all dw'elt upon in the conversation, (which 
was vciy likely,) to ])reteud a belief, atul atfeet an obstinate per¬ 
severance in it, that his private as well as ]nil)lie services had been 
descanted on. jMrs. G«iiKleii adds Aiehbisliop Sheldon, as con¬ 
scious of the fraud, but she assigns no n^asoii for doing s<», and the 
naming this or an\ other piTsoii in her iiiaiiuscri[)t can weigh little 
ill the presi'iit argiiiiieiit, as sin* kept the nan alive in her own 
hands, reserving it, us she said, iiutil there should lie * a good 
occasion to make it manifest;’ and, in fact, it was never pub- 
lislied by her authority. 

The danger of discovery would have bi^eii far gu'atcr if Gauden 
had allowed his claim to become public; but it was an ' urcuiiiiin,’ 
a matter fit only for ro>al and noble breasts, and iiiipaited to very 
few even of these. It is renuirkable that, although Gauden, in 
his letters, often expresses himself resenlfullv, aiuioiiee or twice 
ill a tone of menace, he never hints a threat of pulilishiiig his 
secret to the world. Supposing, however, that it had been par¬ 
tially divii1g<*d at court, it was not ever} one of the late king’s 
friends, even of those who attended the Kew poit treaty, that could 
have crushed the fable by a positive contiadictioii. Jlcsides, as 
Dr. Wordsvvoitli very well observes, Gauden liad been most con¬ 
versant with persons who tlioughl meanly of Clunks 1. perhaps 
he really believed, as that party profi^ssed to do, that the Medita¬ 
tions were not tlic king's work, and in this persuasion, he may 
have arrogated the perfonuunce to himself, trusting that the au¬ 
thor, if yet alive, might be ashamed to vindicate liis title, and 
that at least any public exposure would be prevented, iii mercy to 
the late king’s memory. 

Still, the danger of detection was so great, that a man of ordi¬ 
nary caution, however wanting in principle, would scarcely have 

* It will be remembered that there ia no pruuf that tlii» petitiuu was ever presented, 
but tlic date of its composition is fixed by inUnial evidence. 
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incurred it tg escape from the ' tenuity* of Exeter. But our 
business is with one who soaiod above ordinary caution. We are 
loath to use such teniis of a itiau so dignified in stalioiij but a 
more frank liar than Dr. (buKh^ii never existed. He rushed on 
falsehood Mitli an ardour of tcin{MTainent which prevented tlie 
calculation of consequences; often proniiilgating the boldest 
unlrutbs gratuitously^ and at an iiiiniiiu'iit risk, soiiietinics Mith 
a certainty, of being detected on the first inquiry. Thust he 
tells Charles II. tlial he has entrusted his ' heroic service’ to 
none but the Duke of York, by whom tlie king was iiifonncd of 
it; and boasts that be thinks liiuisclf * somewhat beyond any 
private intercessions.* Yet this is undoubtedly written after his 
full disclosure and repeated li'Uers of imporUuiity to Clarendon. 
He persists in urging upon ClartMuloii that his acceptance of 
Exeter was owing to that nobleman’s * suasion^ and coinniunds,’ 
when he himself' oft deprecated the terror of this uiidei taking*; 
assertions to which Clareiuloti simply replies, that he w'as lar 
from pressing the matter when he once found the o\ertiirc w^as 
uuaccejtlable. Tlieie can he hcaicel^ am douht that the decla¬ 
rations of so incessantly quoted li^ (iaudcii in this cor¬ 

respondence, weie in patl, if not wholl}, fahulous, and known by 
Clatemlon to he so. It is veiy prohublc that JMorley, when sent 
to lllnglaiid on the eve of the Kesloralion, would he instructed to 
treat (ianden with some distinction, as one who had luerited well 
of the church and monarchy in his later writings, a person of 
figure ill Ids count}, a populai preacher, and, which was pecu¬ 
liar!} to the purpose of Morlev’s eriand, a man possessing consi¬ 
derable interest with the piesb}lerians. Dr. Wordsworth thinks 
it possible, that, if lie lent anv assistance in jnocujiiig tlie Icon 
lo be printed, stmie knowledge of this ni:i\ have leached Morley, 
and opeiated to (iaiiden*s aiivaitlage. Hut can it be conceived 
that an expeiieuetd and rigidly lioncst divine, or that Ilvde, 
through his ageiic}, wcmld }>M‘Unid lo give Dr. Oaiiden the 
'option* of all prefermeiils, and that, too, wdicn sneli men as 
Juxon, and Duppa, and Shi lcloii, not to speak of ^Jorley him¬ 
self, WTre lo be piovided for? In a letter lo IJydc of the Jst of 
May, UUiOf JMoiley speaks of a jealousy entertained by some 
persons of rank, tliat the king is bestowing places too indiseri- 
miuately.— {C/timidott Papers^ vol. iii, p. Tdfi.) Aud }et at this 
tiniti, as wc arc told, the w riter himself and Ids eoi respondent are 
voluntarily promising to (iauden the clioici; of all places in the 
elinrch without leseive, and without stipulation, for a service iiii- 
kiiow'ii to the king, uiul of which Clareiuloii afterw'ards sa}s that 
the tidings would please none but Mr. Milton; we must not say 
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that the incii^ilt is imposaible, but y^e are sure that* if true* it 
stands single in Che history bf patronage* 

* The tom^icated'atifd palpable prevarication of Gauden*on liis 
.^lh!ihg*shtim^'6ttt'#f the Assembly of Divines, affords another 
ttfriottsW^omiAeLo^^ not only io truth, but to the shame 

of 'falseh/iod. For the details of this remarkable and 

ronvincio^anecdote we must refer to Dr. Wordsworth, who has 
also aatiraed us ffiat the ' Invective against the Army/ which 
Gaudeii boasted of having composed and e]idea\oured to publish 
in« 1()49, was, in fact, written with a manifebt policy, about the 
time of'^lhe Restoration. Appl}iiig, then, all these i^xamples to 
the pui^fose of our argument, wc think it clear, that Gauden W'as 
less likely than most other men to be deterred fiom fraud by the 
]>robabiIity of detection. 

We shall pause but a moment on the expiessioiis of Charles II. 
and his brother, recorded in Lord Anglesey’s Meinoranduin, 
Burnet’s flistorv, and Bates’s Funeral Seinion. The opinions of 
these princes wa*re originally formed on the statement of Gamleii, 
himself, and if they bclio\ed, on his credit, that the Icon u as 
spurious, motives were not wanting to them, time passed on, 
for adhering to this prt'jiossession. As Dr. ^^’ordsworth olisewcs, 
when Chailes was in tn aty with France for the establishment of 
popery in this khindom, and both the bintlais had embraced the 
catholic religion, it was but too natuial that they should w*ish to 
obscure the poi trait of their father’s better mind and higher prin¬ 
ciple. The picture frowned on them, and they turned it to the 
wall. Biiniet makt^s tlie Duke of Yoik rihite that Dr. Gauden 
brought the Duke of Sonieiset and ICail of Southampton to the 
king and to himself as witnesses of his \eiacit\, and that, by their 
account, Soiitham]>toii comejed the Ic’on to New^poit. But, 
as Somerset was dead before Gauden caiiied his secret to Wliite- 
Iiull, and neither Gauden nor his wife, nor \^alker speak of 
witnesses produced at court, or even name Southampton, we 
value Burnet’s unerdote but as the tale of an inaccurate repoitcr 
from a careless comiiiiuiication made long after the fact. 

Wc come now to what Dr. Wordswoith terms the external evi¬ 
dence in favour of Charles I., W'hich the learned author has elabo¬ 
rately digested from Long, Hollingworth, Wagstaffe, Young, and 
other writers. On this chain of tebtimony we shall not offer any 
detailed obsen^ations, as the subject could not be fairly treated 
without a ropioubtiess of extract and minuteness of observation 
which w'ould exceed all reasonable limits. It has happened, un¬ 
fortunately for the truth, in tins controversy, that no active disqui¬ 
sition and search for proofs commenced till forty years after the 
events in question. Of the evidence then collected many parts 
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umst of course be indistinct and banl to r6conc^e to each other; 
and many, we do not scruple to suppose* erroneous. Much, too* 
'will be looked upon with doubt, as coming front the second ahd 
third hand. In historical in\ostigatiou theie is no rule forbidding 
us to receive evidence of this nature; but xonunon sense must 
examine each particular, and ascertain its value, .r implying diis 
test to the evidence now in question, we do not scrpple to pro¬ 
nounce that far more than sufficient remains, after discarding all 
tliat is unsatisfactory, to establish the royal cause. 

Ilic first series of these proofs relates to a part of the Medi¬ 
tations, written before the lialtle of Nuseby, taken on that occa¬ 
sion in the king’s cabinet, and restored to him by the interest of 
Major lluntingtoii with Fairfax, llishop Hull conversed with 
i1h' chapluiii who was eniphned in iiegociuting for the papers, 
and who read them when rrtriev(‘d. Sir Paul \\'hichcott related, 
that his father, from whom he had often heuid the anecdote, had 
the papers for a time fioin Iluiitingtou, and trniiscribed a part, 
^riie declarations of 1 luiitiiigtoii, the ICarl of Manchester, and 
Sir \\ illiain J^r\nne, that the\ saw the w'oik during its detention, 
appiur to be hatisfacloiih attested.* Colonel Okey and Arcli- 
buhop Csher hie added to this train of witnesses, but on less 
certain aiillioritv. 

The stui} of the pajieis thus taken and restored was confidently 
advanced by the Moalist wliters as early as when it was 

the urgent interest of the ruling paitv to defame the king’s book 
and discounti'iKiucc its admirers, niul the press was actively em¬ 
ployed in that seuice. If, then, the Meditations, said to have 
been taken in Chailes’s cabinet, hud really not existed there, how 
eus} would it ha\e been to heap lidiciile on the ro}alists by a 
simple stateuient of the tinth! Hut no such Htte]ii|)t was made. 
It had been admitted, on the publirntion of the king’s raptured 
papers, that other documents, ‘ numerous and vast,’ remained in 
the coiiqiUMois’ hands. Did the eail} parts of the Icon compose 
a pait of this iiiassY No person was more likely to be informed 
on sueh a subject than Riishwoitli, the kiusmaii and secretary of 
Fairfax; uiid he in his volume on TiOrd StraiTord’s trial, intro¬ 
duces the second chapter of the Meditations under tiiis title,— 
' The Reflections of King Charles I. upon the Farlof Strafford’s 
Death.’— CoUeciionSt vol- viii. p. 775. 

From the restoration of liis papers till the treaty of Newport, 
Charles continued writing and {lerhaps re-writing and polishing 
his essays, which were seen from lime to time by many W'itiiesses. 
The most frequent and emphatic in his Icstiinony is Levet, 

* A ditViculty arises as to Huntington, which is ably clibcuased by Dr. Wordsworth. 
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Charles's atlaclioil hiuI favoiirocl pa*j;c of the bcd-Gliaiiiber, who 
attended him in all his captivities till he was removed to Hurst 
Castle. 

' I myself,' says the faithful domestic (aud his declaration is well au¬ 
thenticated) ' very often saw the King Write that which is printed in 
that book, and did dally read the luanusq*^ of liis onii bancT, in many 
sheets of paper: and seldom that I readmit but tears canic from me: and 
1 do truly believe tliut there is not a page in that book but what I have 
lead under the King's own band, before it was printed.' 

Roystou the bookseller, ISIilbourn a pi inter, Hooker a cor¬ 
rector of tlic'press, and CliftVird an ejected iiiombcr of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, bear testimony to the manuscript as leceived 
from Symnioiis, the chaplain, as understood to eoinc fiom tlu* 
King, and as lesenibiing in appearance other papers recei\ed 
from the same quailer. llolli ClitVoid and Hooker tielail eirciiin- 
stunecs from hcar^av, wliieh \\i‘ should ilesiie to see lieltei e\- 
jdained and uiitlieiiticate<l; but we pcieei\e no icasou for doubt¬ 
ing the hislor\ whieh they and Milhoiiiii ui\e of iluir own tiaiis- 
actioiis. K}ininons lived but a shoit time aftci the publication; 
liis widow was iejMMt€*dlj (juestioiH'd as to the King’s book by 
the regicide ns well as lovalisi pail\, and iniiloiiiily detluied tliat 
her husband lived and died alliiniiiig it to lx* gfuuine. 

We may add to this evideme the asM itioii of Bishop Jilaile, that 
he was as suie Kiiiu Charles wiote Uu‘ ledn in Knglidi a> that 
he himself traiislatc'cl it into Latin; and the i« polled expressiou of 
Archbishop Juvuii, that to liis ^ certain knowledge^ it was ail 
written and composed by Charles the First. 

These testimonies, and many others which our limiu pii'vent 
us from citing, wcic collected by many peisons, at various times 
and from independent source?; the rejeetion of any oiu' theiefoie 
will not necessarily imply tiu" disciedit of auotliei; and theie 
are very few among tlicni whidi, if Inlu'vcd, aie not conclusive 
against the ])reteimons of l)i. (i.uuleii. But the evuhmci* on his 
side is so almost exclusively ^lonuded on his own autlioiity that 
if he iiiiiiself b(‘ found wauling, tin uthci witnesses can weigh luit 
little ill his scale. 

We think tiuui that the preponderance of diicct proofs is clearly 
on the royalist side. But supposing, for the sake of aigumoiit, 
that they weie equally baluiiecd, we should tlu'ii have to exuiiiiue, 
with Dr. Wordsw'orlli in his Second LcUei, the reasons ii piioii, 
the * antecedent probabilities’ in favour of Cliailes or of Dr. 
Gaudeu; anddiiiully, to iiiquiie what testimony could bo gathered 
from the disputed work itself, on behalf of either elaimaut. The 
first discussion has been paitly forestalled in the pieceding pages, 
but sonic important points lemaiii still untouched. 
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That Charles I. was qualified to write such a work as the 
IcOn is established, as far as the subject admits of demoiistralioii, 
by innumerable testimonies. His literary and theological attain¬ 
ments are well known; and experience and sorrows had matured 
in him that wisdom, uuliapiiily more speculative than practical, 
which justified the observation, that * had the king been a counsellor 
to any other prince, he would have gained the esteem of an oracle.’ 
The iiiind which dictated his letters to Prince Charles of Uie 
of November, 1048, and to Prince Jlupert of August, iWo,*** 
might well leuch a strain as high us that of the Ko^al Medita¬ 
tions. 11 is taste and disposition weie pieciscly those which would 
omplo> themselves in such aw oik, and we can almost imagine 
him alluding to this occupation when he savs, in his letter to the 
Prince from Ncw'porl,— 

' We bless God w’c have those inward i-cfrcblimcnts the malice of our 
enemies cannot perturb ; wc have learned to busy ourself by letiring into 
ourself, and thcrefoivcan the better ciigcht vvluit bcfallsus.'— VUnin(hn\ 
IltAt. HibeUton^ book xi. 

As to Guiidrn, our esthnute of his abilities fiom such of bis 
woiks as wo have load, fulls within, latliiT than oxcoeds, that 
foimcd bv Di- Woidswoilli. Allowing liini, howevei, to have 
been a man of more than oidlnni v talent, it is dillicLiIt to iinagino 
bow such a woik as tlie Itoii could have been ptojecleil b) one 
so disadvantageonsiv situated for aehieving it. (iaiideiiwas no 
royal chaplain or * household iliotoiieian;’ he had livi'd at a dis¬ 
tance from tlie coiiit and among those estiuiiged fiom it h} puity 
feeling. The Eail of Warwick was his pution, and we hear of 
Colonel Whalev as his ' woitliv friend,’and Stejdun Maishall as 
his political iiifotuianl. It does not aj>peai that he vm i had any 
intercoiiise with tlu* king but that of once pieaeiung befoie him. 
What light he inav have leceivedon the public transactions of the 
time it is impossible to know; but he was, of all men, tlie least 
likely to be familiar with the views taken of tlieiii at eoiiit. Vet 
this IS the peisou who, in a sudden fit of ^eal for the nioiiaieh, of 
which he does not appear to have given any (irevious testimony, 
begins a series of refiections in his name on the events of the last 
seven years, and llial too without any coininuincnliou made to 
the royal party or any suggestion leeeivcd frtmi ihein, with no 
assurance that his labour when coiii|)]ele will be graciously 
accepted, but with a certainty of luiiiif his intrigue should be 
discovered by those in power. 

We will dismiss these objections, and suppose the iiiauuscript 
completed and brought to Newpoil at the opening of the tiealy. 

* Clarendoii'a Hi&tory uf the RebeJIioii, bouk i\. and buuk vi. 
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Charles I., a prince who encouraged liberties from no man, is 
informed that an Essex rector has composed a book in his name, 
to set him right with the people and excite their feelings in bis 
behalf. Pie liiids theie wiitten down for him letleeliuiiH and 
prayers on many occubioiis^ ou the death of Strafford^ on the 
queen’s departure from England, and on the divulging of his 
Secret papers^ his meditations on death, and his hist advice to the 
Prince of Wales. Pic naturally feels curious to know something 
of the oflicious divine who has prepared sentiments for his adoption 
oil so many delicate subjeels, and lie is tohl thal the writer is Dr. 
Gauden, formerly chaplain to the Eail ufll arwick, enjoying a 
rich benefice, to which the eail proeured his eollation liy an un¬ 
handsome treatment of tlie lute i\rehbisliup of Canterbury whin 
ih the Tower.^ It is added that Dr. Gaiideii is the clerg^inuii, 
who preached before the parliuineiit at their ili'bt meeting, and so 
cfiectually hiiiiiouivd their passions as to obtain fioin them the 
present of a silvei tankaid foi his seusonabh' (loelrine. Possibly 
the king, oi some about iiiin, may n*c:il to mind (juuden’K seinioii 
delivered shoitly after to tlie eouii, in which lie si>iniiicantlv cau¬ 
tioned the pri'lales and clergy present to avoid ‘ haughty and 
supercilious looks and insolent coiiipoilment,’ and warned them 
against the ' imputed and relutivt* holiness’ of * eluirches, and 
tables, and \cstuies and geslnies,’ And if these eirniinstances 
would at any lime lender the name of the Essex clergyman iiii- 
miisieal in King Charles’s ear, it was not a happy season td breathe 
it theie, when the inoiiarcli wasjust restnied to the Bueicty of those 
faithful and lioiioniable diviners who IomI suilered imjmsonnieiit 
and depiivation for iiilegiity’s sake, while (jiuudeii, Umdiiig t<i 
the storm, had pieserved his benefice uiul' lived at the rale of a 
tliOURuud a year.’ 

Pass we from the imiu to his piojeet, of seeming the king’s 
life and reinstating him in populaiity hy a false show of devout 
exercises; meditations made by pio\y and vows and ejaculations 
taken up like iiicrchaiuli/e in the inaiket. We wdll risk the dis¬ 
pleasure of those wlio can allow Chailes no good quality, by con¬ 
jecturing diat the king would hav4^ felt, us every niun now feels, 
the uuworthiuess of such a projiusal, and that either his pride or 
his virtue would have been siiilieient, singly, to determine its 
rejection. If he coiifeiTcd willi those ilJustiious friends and 
counsellors who had just rejoined him, or the dignified and pious 
ecclesiastics now' in his train, we think it not extruvugaiit to pre¬ 
sume tliat Hertford and Southampton, or that Juxoii, ilainaiuiul 
and Duppa would have shown as nice a moral sense us the young 

* Sue tlie Trial and TioubluA oi Arclibibhup Laud, 1C9A, p. 1!M. 
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c-urate, Aiillion^ Walker, auci, like him, * stuck at the luwfulnees* 
of Dr. Oaiidoii’8 stratagem. J^rudciu'o too would have interposed. 
Charles had no reason to rely on llie fidelity or discretion of 
Ciaiideii hiiiiNelf; and if the woik ha<l l>\ any inosuis been seized 
while ill piogiess and its audior made known, the king would have 
been irreparably disgraced, and little hope could have remained 
of interesting the }H'ople in his favour. 

JJut let us now open the book itself, and inquire, first, wlie- 
tlicr it appears aiisweiable to its alleged purpose. Here is a 
work \vritt(ni, as it is said, to serve* Cliarlcs by vindicating bis 
piety and (*x(*itiug a strong puhlie sympathy in his luisforluiieK. 
Consideiiiig the iiiiiniiieiiey of the king’s perils, it is strange that 
iieuily tliree-foiirlhs of tlie book should be dc\oted to events 
having no near connexion with the presi*ui emergency, and on 
which the general opiiiifui was far muii' likely to he divided than on 
recent occurrences: as, for example, the fate of Lord Strafford; 
the alteinpt to seize tlie five members; his majesty’s repulse at 
Hull; the nineteen jiioposituais; the oiiiiuance against the 
Coinnion Piay(*r lh>ok. It is only in the last six rhaplcrs (of 
twenty-eight) that those subjects are treated of, which a writer, 
with the views pri‘tendi*d by (Jauden, w*ouhl consider most surely 
calculated to produce n stiong and uniform sensation. Nor is 
this all. There is in t'very part of the Icon a freedom of re¬ 
flection^ an unrompioinisiiig boldness of language whether hi 
upholding the king’s awn cause or exposing the injustice of his 
adversaries, which a fiiend of the monarch, wiiting for popular 
fu\our, would scarcely have ventured to adopt. If any thing w^us 
hojK'd fnmi llic Presbyterians, they could not bo uiore effrctually 
disgusted tban by the eoiiteiiipt expiessed in every part of the 
work for their iiiiiiistcM's, their diseijiiiiie, llieir cutcchisnis and 
their Directory. It may be said that there w^as wisdom in this 
openness, and that the people in general would be more favour¬ 
ably impressed by the free declaration, than by the suspicious con- 
ccalineiit, of opinions vvhicli the king v\ould at all events be pre¬ 
sumed to entertain. But if any inuii c<mld have ventured on so 
hazardous a boldness, Uuuden was not that man. Though he 
often wrote against the interest or feelings of persons in powx'ri 
and always aifecU*d an entire freedom of speech on such occa* 
sions, no man ever moved his pen with a colder and more timor¬ 
ous caution. ]ii his sermon before the king, his religious and 
loyal protestation, his case of inainteiiaiicc by tithes, and his pe¬ 
titionary remonstrance to Oliver Cromwell, we distinctly see hit|| 
wavering betw^een the desire to signalize his courage, by * standing 
in the gap,’as he terms it, and the still more powerful iiiclinutioii 
to avoid giving such ofience as may couipromisc Dr. Gaiitleii and 
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endanger Booking.* The ReligiouH and Loyal Protestation was 
a pamphlet writtiMi in January, l(>49f to divert the army and 
commons from .tlicir purpose of tryin;!^ the king, a purpose of 
which Gauden’s frieiul the l^larl of Waruick >vus among the op- 
posers. We w ill (xunpare a passage of that most tame and frigid 
intercession with a few lines of the king's book. 

* If his majesty (says Gaudcii) erred in his jiulgincnl or counsel w Inch 
put him, ns lie thought, upon the ncccssury \ indication of liis just rights 
against those whom he wns jealous—^went nhout to deprive him of them, 
yet enn no less revenge serve subjects upon their king, or sons towards 
their mistaken parent, than after long and many lieaiy afllietions utterly 
to destroy iiim and his ? J<^org(*f not, as J lu^pc yon do not, tlic romnion 
errors to wdiich all iiicii are subject; and those notorious ones with 
w%icbi mutual recriuiinaiions ha\c aspersed both parliament and army, 
and with which we liave :ill cmiinc to fear the most juNt judge of lieincii 
and earth will charge the most presuming innocence of iis all. () do not 
stain the renown of your valour by so merciless an act as the destroying 
your king,' lScc.— p. 9, 

Jfou drx's Ch.'iiies hiinscdf (ftr fi.iiidoii in C'liailos's iiaini^ if 
it be possible to |jclie\e so) ticut tlic .••uine persons on the saino 
occasion ? 

* It is indeed a snd fate for any man to h.ne his enemies to be accusers, 
parties and judges, but most dcspcr.ite, when thl^ in acted by ihcJnso- 
lence of subjects aguinsf their Mnereign, wheiein those who ha\e hud 
the chiefest hand and are moNt guilty of coiitriiing the public tmublcs, 
must, by shedding my blood, seem to wash their huiuk of tbut innocent 
blood whereof they are now most e\idently guilty before*604 and man; 
and 1 believe in their own consciences Ux>, while they carriod on unrea¬ 
sonable demands, fir<it by tumults, after by armies. Notbiug makcN 
mean spirits more cowardly-cruel in managing tlieir usurped power 
against their lawful superiors than this, the guilt of their unjust usurpa¬ 
tion.'—Chapter xxviii. 

Is it probable that the man wlio caiiicd bubniission so far in 
his own person, could liavc felt it politic to use this roughness 
when sustaining the character of nnotli<>r t 

There are in King Charles’s book some passages of sell-coii- 
demnation, which l)r. Guiidcn would hardly have presumed to 
lay before that prince for liis adoption, and which no man, eon- 
sidering the subject with such coolness us w'c must suppose in a 
fabricator, would have thought it prudent to entrust the world 

* We take no notice of tliu Inverlive against the Army, hi’cause wo do not IHievo it 
to have been rninpoied on the occasion pretended. In nddirion to the reasons giten 
by Dr. Wordsworth for tliis opinion tlicre is a passage in the ilicruspistcSj page 7, on 
moderafion in writing, which coold hardly have been pul)lisbcd by a man who liad suf- 
httd the * Invective* to go out of his hands, even tliongh it had nut yet found its way 
to tiie press. 
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with. Such arc the king’s reflections on his concurrence in the 
attainder of Lord StraiTord^ ^herc lie teniis that cunipliance— 

—' an act of so sinful frailty, that it discovered more a fear of man 
tlian of Godj whose name and place on earth no man is worthy to bear, 
who will avoid inconveniences of state by acts of so high injustice as no 
public convenience can expiate or compensate/—Chap. ii. 

Sucli again is the passage Avhere, addressing the Almighty, he 
says, 

* by my sins have 1 fought against thee, and rubbed thee of thy 
who nm tliy subject, and justly mayest thou, by my own subjects 
me of iiiy strength and eclipse my glory/—Chap. x. 

Jf Dr. (>aiidcn could have been barbarous enough to obtrude 
upon the ' discrowncil’ king such sentences as these, we cannot 
believe that Charles was suflieientlv humbled to ‘ adopt them as 
his sense and geuius’ whoa tcndeied to him liy a straugct^ We 
think, too, (w'ltfiout nil} disposition to oienato O'aiiderrs deli- 
cat*},) l/iat he \u)ri/d not wi/h"ng/\ hn\c uffionted the monarch by 
those allusions which occur in the Icon to liis reported w^uuk- 
iicss of iiiidei standing. ^Chap. \i. xxi.) 

And again, wo consider it iiiilikel} that a fabricator, possessed 
of aii\ disciction, or desiring to avoid nnnecessaiy diftieulties, 
would have vt'iiUired on the kiini’s last injunctions to his sou; 
or attempted a eliajiter ‘ on the (jiucn’s J)epuitiiie and Absence 
out of Jlingland/ 

There is another eonsiderntion wltieh alone would go fur in 
convincing tis that the tedn was not wriitou b\ Gaudoii, nor 
indeed by any person iiiider such ciicunistaiices as he has re¬ 
lated. It was coinj>let(Hl at a lime when the king’s fortunes bore 
an undecided, though a deeply menacing aspect. There was 
still a possihilitv that he might letiievo his afl'airs by negociation, 
and llie woik is in fuel said to liave reached him on the eve of a 
treaty granted by the pailiament, and winch opened to diaries a 
last opportunity of preserving life and recovering freedom by 
submission to the demands of the Coiiiinoiis. Jieforc the con¬ 
ferences at New’poit it must have appeared unceitain, perhaps 
to all men, but at least to those not intimately conversant with 
the ro}nl eounsels, whether Charles would or would not ulti¬ 
mately surrender the great object for wliich he had hitherto con¬ 
tended, the church government and revenues, as the price of 
peace and of monarchy. Bin it was declared in the ' Itoyal Por¬ 
traiture,’and that cmpliatically and in several places, that the 
king neither would nor could make the required concessions. 
Unless Gaudeii had been his niajcsly's confessor, wre know not 
whence he could at this time have gathered the assurance of his 
iiiial deteriiiination, which is expressed in the following sentences. 

I I 3 * To 
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*To which most snrrilcfoous niicl {ihh(»rrc(1 pcijiiiy, iiio&t uiilicsi'cniiog 
in a (Christian kui{', slioiikl I ever, by giving niy consent^ be betrayed, 1 
should account it infinitely greater niisory iban any hath or can befal 
Ine/—eh. ix. * How can uiiy iimn that wishetb nut iiiy dauiiiation, per¬ 
suade me at once to so notorious and contbiiicd sins as sacrilege and 
pcijiiry?’—eh. xvii. 

Drs.Wordswortb justly considers it almost incredible that a 
person like Caiiden, iiiieoniiectcd with political transactions, and 
not sbowitig himself peculiarly conversant with them in any other 
work, but, on the contrary, betraying sometimes an ignorance or 
confused recollection of iheui, should have traced the course of 
events through several years in the chapters of the Icon, willi- 
q;Lit any historical error, and, which is still mure extiaordiuary, 
disclosing any sentiment or view of affairs inconsistent 
with the royal character. To obtain a clear prospect of contem- 
porolry history is always difficult, especially in times of civil dis^ 
sension; and this was to be achie\ed by Oaiidun under the dis¬ 
advantages of haste and concealment, and with the certainty that 
any want of exactness would be fatal to his imposture. A dis¬ 
covery of state-secrets was hardly to be expected in the King’s 
book, whether the nature of the work itself w'erc considered, or 
the time in which it was published; although Dr. Wordswojlli 
has, we think, succeeded ni tracing some few allusions to cir¬ 
cumstances not publicly known when the Icon appeared. But 
it abounds with passages that prove the author to have been a 
man critically acquainted w'ith public events, niul iotikiog at them 
with the sagacity of a practised politician, VVe would instance 
his short view of tlie lulluciicc gradually (»btnined over parlia¬ 
ment by crowds which * arc tnuglU first to jietition,, then to pro¬ 
test, then to dictate, at last to coininand and overawe:’ his ciin- 
ructer of Lord Strafford,' a gentleman whose gr<*at abilities might 
make a prince rather afraid than ashamed to employ him:’ his 
account of the policy used by his enemies in uegoeiating with 
him at Uxbridge and elsewhere, ^ always to ask something which 
ill reason and honour must be denied, tliat they might have sonic 
colour to refuse all that was in other things granted:’ his just 
Intimation of the consequence attendant on the divulging of his 
letters, which seems to liuvc been designed by tlie )>erpetra- 
tors of that sordid outrage, *to confiim by ignoble acts their de¬ 
pendence upon the people:’ his remark on lellgiuiis covenants, 
that * such illegal ways seldom or never intend the engaging men 
moic to duties but only to parties:’ and his observation (re¬ 
peated mure than once in his letters) on the necessity of preserv¬ 
ing the dependence of the church upon the crown, u remark 
whicli sav<iurs far more of the iiioiiajcli tliun of the ecclesiastic. 

Thar 
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That chapter of the Ic5n which is addressed to the prince con¬ 
tains also many wise and slatehnianlike reflections; but, not to 
dwell longer on this part of the subject, will only add that if, 
intermixed with such writing as we ha\e described, there are 


found passages of a clerical turn, they do not render it less pro¬ 
bable that the book was coni{K)sed by a prince who had been 
long accustomed to exercise his mind and his pen in theological 
disquisitions. 

The * Portraiture’ contains, in our opinion, much intenial evi¬ 
dence that the chapters were composed at different, and some of 
them at widely distant times. One, the ninth, mentions Charles 
as havii^ reigned seventeen years, and therefore dates itself at 
l64S. The early portions appear to be conceived in a more buoy¬ 
ant and self-contident spirit than the later, and not with t^ftt fore¬ 
sight of a fatal catastrophe which casts a gloom, as of evening, on 
most of the writer’s meditations, from the time of his captivity at 
Holmby. The rivalry between the Presbyterians and Independ¬ 
ents, although often alluded to in the later ehapters, is never hinted 
at ill tlioso which refer to times preceding the open emulation of 
the two sects. The mention of leisure or want of leisure in dif¬ 


ferent parts of the book is shown by Dr. Woidsworth to accord 
exactly wifh the circumstances in which Charles was placed at 
the periods in question. In the 'Meditation on the Queen’s De- 
jiarluce/th^ reflections must have been far bitleicr, and the com¬ 
plaints must have related to more than ' scandalous articles’ and 
* irrevereott demeanour’ if that section had been written after her 
majesty’s soQond visit to England, when iicr lodging w'as battered 
with connoo/and she herself impeached of high treason. The 
cha]>ter 'On the Army’s Surprizal of the King at Iloldcnby, and 
the ensuing distractions in the two Houses, the Army, and the 
City’ appears characterized by a momentary lightening of the 
spirit, a flutter of unceitainty, a gleam of that false hope which 
the king was led to cherish for a time on the change of his cap¬ 
tivity, and his deliverance from the ^ presbytcriaii rigour,’ These 
and other signs of authenticity might perhaps have been im¬ 
parted by a fabricator; but we think he would not have left them 
so obscurely and delicately marked: and wc do not believe tliat 
Gandcn had refinement enough to invent them. 

Wc must refer to Dr. Wordsworth’s letters for a number of 


instances in wdiich he has, convincingly for the most part, some¬ 
times perhaps rather fancifully, traced correspondences between 
passages of the [con and sayings, w^iitings, or transactions of 
King Charles, with wdiich Gauden had no means of becoming 
acquainted. It is among the most remarkable of those coinci¬ 
dences, that the author of the Portraiture marks out two faults 

1 1 4 in 
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in the king’s conduct as * sins’ which are acknowledged with 
peculiar compunction; his consent to Strafford’s death and hn 
abolishing episcopacy in Scotland t while in the reported con¬ 
versations and still extant letters of Charles, the same two mis¬ 
deeds are several times spoken of with the same distinguished 
humiliatioD* 

Oii the style of the Icdn much has been said, but vaguely. 
It is best characterized, in our judgment, by the author of a roy¬ 
alist pamphlet (the Princely Pclicnn) as ' a serious, sinewy dialect, 
without affectation/ It is in general weighty, succinct, seiiteiW 
tious, antithetical; sometimes, however, it rambles and becomes 
weak and entangled; at otlieis, but chiefly on devotional occa- 
sions^ it is admirably sw'eet, fluent, and swelling; as in the open¬ 
ing of the pra}er on his majesty’s separation from his chaplains. 

'To thcc therefore, O my God, do I direct niy now solitary prayers; 
what I want of others* h^lpi supply with the more immediate assistances 
of thy Spirit, which alone can both enlighten iiiy darkness and quicken 
my dulness. O thou Sun of righteousness, thou sacred fountiiin of hea- 
v^y light and heat, at once clear and warm my heart, both by in¬ 
structing of me and interceding for luc: in tbee is all fulness; from thee 
all sufficiency: by thee is all acceptance. 'Hum art company enough 
and conifort enough: thou art my king, be also my prophet and my 
priest. Rule me, leach me, })rny in me, for me; and be thou ever 
witli me.* 

It is difficult to form any general opinion of the King’s style 
from his acknowledged niitings, scattered and unequal as they are, 
called forth on the most dis««iiiular oceasions, and never perhaps 
subjected, as the Icon iiuistliave been, to revision and polishing. 
There arc periods in his IcUeis round and weighty enough to 
have made part of the Meditations; and again, there are passages 
in the Meditations as liarsh and ungra<'eful as anj in his letters 
of business. Gaiulen wrote at times both flb<il|tly and purely, 
and often in a manner not unlike the oidinary style of the king’s 
book. Diit if wc follow'his composition and that of the Icon 
through several pages, w'c shali find this great distiiietiou between 
them. Gaudeu’s language nia^ continue for a time clear, chaste, 
and subdued, but as he warms with his subject he becomes 
wordy and rhetorical, his epithets multiply, his sentences lengthen, 
he grasps indiscriminately at ornaments^ he ejaculates and apo¬ 
strophizes; he is sometimes flighty, sometimes vulgar, but al¬ 
ways bustling and impetuous: in a word, we discover that we 
are listening to an ambitious preacher. But the Meditations 
(except in their devotional passages, and even these roll with an 
uniform and majestic current) affect no aitificial ardour; they 
move with u * grave majestic pace,’ equably and sedately, and the 

course 
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Courie of thought is constantly checked before it can have time 
to acquire a glow and hrmk into eloquence. They arc^ in fact, 
die composition of oM'Jvdio, like King Charles, was tardy of 
speech* His conception^ hs nutiirally formed tliemselves into the 
close array of sententious periods, as the thoughts of (^auden 
spread abroad in loose declamation. « 

We do think it scarcely possible that Gaiideh could have 
tamed himself to the mournful stateliness of the Icon;,nor do 
we know why, having no model before him, he should have been 
induced to attempt it. We do not believe that lie had good taste 
enough to compose a single chapter of the Meditations, and how¬ 
ever successfully men may imilatc otlmr qualities, they cannot 
affect a^aste superior to tlieir own. Tliere is, to our feelitm, a 
certain fulsonieness in the writings of the prelate, of wbidoi it 
would bo impossible to coincy an idea without quotations of 
Some length: he is ofleii guilty of pedantry in loading his sen¬ 
tences with Latin w'ords, or with such terms as * grassaiit,’ * da- 
tuoiis,’ * putid/ 'tenuity;’ and his illustrations are frequently 
vulgar and fantastical, a fault of which we remember no instance 
in the Portraiture. Thus, in his Hieraspistes, he sn>s, ‘The 
skilful hand of God can write ns well witli a goose-quill as with 
a swan’s or eagle’s.’ Jii the same work, ‘ There is no jewel 
which'swine delight more to w«*ar in their snouts than tliis of 
liberty.’ ^lul in his AvaXvcn; he appeals to those ' people who 
have zeal accoi ding to knowledge, and arc not, like a tailor’s 
goose, yety heavy and liot, but blind and dark.’ 

Men’s writings are usually supposed to bear an affinity to their 
characters, end if we apply this reflection as a test, the Icon 
must be awarded to Charles, not Gauden. Nothing can be 
more convincing on this head tliaii fhc immediate and lasting 
convif'tion of so many persons who hud intimately known the 
king. Ami at i\^U day wc feel that such a clear and natural pic¬ 
ture of iiiajcsly without jiower, courage always ineffectual, and 
wisdom always cireiiiiiveiited, can hardly have been draw'n but 
by him who carried the reality in his own person. The follow¬ 
ing sentence on the bill w hich perpetuated the sitting of Pariia* 
ment depicts the luckless king with a felicity the more striking 
as it is evidently unsought. 

' By this act of highest confidence 1 hoped for ever to shut out and 
lock the door upon all present jealousies and future mistakes ; I confess 
1 did not thereby intend to shut myself out of doors, as some men have 
DOW requited me.*—ch. v. 

The dignified resignation of Charles under misfortune is ex¬ 
pressed to the life in every part of the Meditations. Wc have 
described the fretfulness, the lamentation, the loquacious impor¬ 
tunity 
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tnnity of 'Oaudcn when disappointed in his preferment. In 
writing to Clarendon of his own and his wife’s feelings on their 
condition at Exeter, * It will be/ he says^ * a dishonour to 
which neither of our tempers can coQiply so willingly as witii 
dcathf for we hope wc are tit for death, but not to live so much 
vliolaw ourselves.’ Could this man elevate his thoughts to the 
meditation' On the Queen’s Departure out of England’f Charles 
reseutpd injuries, as he forga\e them, with the nobleness of a 
monarch and a gentleman; and in this spirit the autheu'of the 
Meditations, even when treating of that signal busottess, the pub- 
licaUon of the papers taken at Naseby, restrains himself within 
the bounds of dignified and candid reproof, as if he were un¬ 
willing to bring his mind into near contact wuth the offence by 
dwelling on it in terms appro|u'iate to its vileness. But Gauden 
could rail bitterly when no point of policy interfered. His Anti- 
Baal-Berith and Invective against the Army arc mere manuals of 
abuse. It may be said that, when his own passions and interests 
were not touched, and his busincAS was to personate a inonai'ch, 
be might have preserved a greater dignity and composure of 
manner. But we caiuiot believe such a man capable of feel¬ 
ing and coiupreheiiding tin* clinracter to be supported in the 
Icon; he wanted the .sense and uiidersUuidiiig of moral fitness 
requisite for such an attempt. "I'o sliow this by an example: 
The book contains a cliuptcr on the Covenant, in which an 
anxious endeavour is made to reconcile, the lovaltyof subjects 
with the obscivaiice of thi.s engagement, (iuiideh too dis¬ 
cussed the obligation of the Covenant, in a tract called Ava- 
AucTif, produced soon after the llustoratioii, and containing some 
vicw.s of the siil>ject not unlike tho.se presented in the king’s 
book; but conceiving these insutlieient, lie subjoins an argu¬ 
ment which, if adinitled, would indeed loose the bunds of every 
oath as soon as they became irksome to the swearer; namely, that 
' as no man cunld lawfully covenant against wbat he think.s to be 
good’—' so no man cun in conscience be bound by any such 
covenant (taken in a gro.S8 sense or in geneial terms) against 
liiat which may, upon second thoughts or after view', and better 
information, appear to be good and useful to him; he is here 
hound not to keep his covenant in the latitude of his mistakes 
and presumptions, nor tq act uci'ording to his prejudices and 
former supposaU, but rather to retract his lashuess and unad- 
visediiess in-taking it at first, and to act according to the present 
evidence of what is true, just, good, lawful, and useful.’—p. 18. 

Wc shall close our survey of this controversy with one circum¬ 
stance, apparently trilling, but curious and uot iiiiiinporlant in a 

view 
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view of the internal evidence. The king’s book ends with part 
of a Latin verse, 

* vota dabunt, quae beila negdrunt,’ 

The well known poem of King Charles entitled Majesty in Mi¬ 
sery, printed by unmet in his Memoirs of the J)iikes of HainiL 
ton, and obtained from a gonticmnii who was in the suffice of 
Ids late tnajesly, and ‘ avoucheth it/ Diiriiet says, * to bo true 
copy/ has the same words at its cuncliisioii, joining themselves 
naturally, thougli not of necessity, w'ith the sense of th^ iinal 
stanza. It is remarkable too, which Dr. Wordsworth has not 
noticed, that the same, or nearly the same antithesis, in English, 
occurs in the Icon. * What we could not get by our treaties, 
we may gain by our prayers:’—c. xviii. and also in a speech of 
Charles to the University of Oxford, ^Wlien war cannot prevail 
upon me, piety hath done.’—»S'o///ers Traefx, vol. iv. p. 480. 

We have expatiated very largely on this complicated question, 
and have, we own, been anxious to establish that which, after 
weighing every ditiiciilty, appears to us the truth. Mr. Toland, 
in his tract called * Ainyutor/expresses the belief that, as * a pres¬ 
byter of Asia,’ when * accused of having forged a book contain¬ 
ing the travels of l^anl and Theda, confessed the fact, and al¬ 
leged that be <li(l it for tlie love of Paul/ so ' J)r. Gauden wrote 
Icon IJasilikc^ for the church’s sake, the king’s, and his own/ 
Ife who woitliily loves the church or the king, will believe that 
they abhor such service and disown such tiefenders. It is a la¬ 
bour well bestowed to maintain, in any instance where it cun be 
iiiuiiilained justly, that their cause has not been dishonoured by 
the alliance of fraud. If tliere was no way to lescuc Charles 
from the scadoUl but the foigejy of Dr. Gauden, it was better 
the iiionarch should die than that tlie spurious volume should gp 
forth with his and Jjord lleitfoni’s n|)probatloii; better the 
ciuirch shottld be deprived of its eaithly stay, than that Morley, 
Dup])H, and Sheldon should connive at the imposture. Our 
belief is lliat neither King Cliniics nor his illustrious and holy 
advisers would have enteitained any other opinion. A high- 
spirited prince, and ilu^ men worthy to be his friends, will look 
on degradation as the last of evils; and good ehurchimui will 
hold, as the truest wiuloiii, that noble maxim of the historian^ 
Intuta qiue iinhx'otu. 


AltT. 
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Art. XI. — 1. First and Second Tleports of the Committee of the 
Society for the Mitignthm and ilindnal Abolition of Slavery 
throughout the British Dominions* I^oiulun. 1824, 182<?. 

2. Considerations on fsegro Slavery^ tSr. Ss'c* By Alexander 
M‘Dounell, Esq. &c. &c. London. 1824. pp. JJ8. 

3. Considerations on the Abolition of' \egro Slavery, S^c* ^r. By 
J. F. Barham, Esq. Third I'Mitioii. Loiuioii. 1824. pp. 8-L 


^ I public mind is seldom niort‘ apt to becoiiic exhausted 
and perplexed, than bj the contiiuiance of a keen and pro* 
traded coutro\ersy about the sj^stoni of policy which, on any 
siibjed comprehending many purticnlars, and iu\oIvin" \ariotts 
interests, it woidd be |)ro])er for the ^o^ eminent to adopt. The 
opinions and \ie\\s of the* coiiteiidin:r paities so freqiumtly un¬ 
dergo change and modiiieation ; the stateineiits Ke\eralK ad\:iuced 


b} them become so mnneron.s and contiadiclurx ; and tlie pri¬ 
mary object is so often sucuficed to the giatificalioii of ]>rivutc 
interest or feelings^ that tlie aiixieU at iitsi foil tlie coniiiiiinity 
at last gi\es \\n} to a state of iudilVeience, donht, or dissatisfuc- 
tioii with e\ery topic connected with the hiilijecl. There aie no 
means by wdiich this result can be so iliectiiall) counteracted, as 
by endeavouring occa«^ion:dl\ to put all suboidinate (Udails out of 
cuiihideration, and to lesf onlv iqton thi* ]>riiu'ipnl stages in llie 


course of the contest, and tlu^ gieat hindniarks b) A^1li('|] its pio- 
gress has been directed. A sui'vev of this kind, at once exact and 
coniprehcnsivc, runiiol be taken too ofti'ii, nor its advantagt^siated 
too highly. It urnsts the attention id'the idle, re\i\e8 that of the 
indolent, and assists even tlie most intelligent infonninga correct 
estimate of the wisdom of that which has Ix^^ii already done, or 


which it n\i\y hereafter intended to do. 

Ho occasion can be nameil where such a review' apjiears to 
be more requisite, than this poiiod of the vehement discussion 
which has so long lietn earned on iis]>rrtiiig the abolition of 
slavery, and the ainelioiation of the condition of the sliives in our 
West Indian islands. So many puhlic docniiieiitH relative to these 
topics have at various iiinos laid before parliament; so 

many treatises published; and tlie laws, muniierK and usages of 
our numerous colonies difi'er so inateriall^ oii many of the* jmints 
W'hich come into question, that the reader gets at last bowildcrcd 
in a labyrinth of conilicting particulars, to extricate him from 
wliich, some due, in the shape of analysis or recapitulation, be* 
comes indispensably neccbsary. Great changes have also taken 
place in opinions generally entertained on this vast subject; and 
many topics were twenty or thirty years ago debated with ex¬ 
treme keciuiess, on whicli no difference of seutinieut cun now be 
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said to exist. Aiiioit^;; this luunber inuy be ranked tlic justice and 
exjMHiiouey of the slave-trade itself. So far as this empire is con¬ 
cerned, the inijii'^tifinlileness of that trade is now universally 
adiiiilted, though the circuiiiRtanres relating to its commencement, 
wiiich arc veiy siiigulnr aiul instructive, have been too generally 
kept out of sight or forgotten. I'or collateral puiposes, the dis¬ 
putants upon tlu' ])resei)t ocTasion Mould do well to ndveift^ ^vitli 
some attention, to the coiidiict of the Poitiiaiie/e in the iifteenth, 
and of tlu' Spanish com I in the ^ixleeulh centiir\, under the in- 
Ihicnce of the benevolent but ill-judging an<l unscrupulous Las 
Casas. \Vc have so rccentlv taken a leview of these proceed- 
Higs,'^ that Me inu^t not auain detail thcui toonr leaders; but the 
transactions in Mhich our own ancisiois engaged with character¬ 
istic ardour and euterpjize, are scaicelv less iiistructive, and for 
us, perhaps, more appiopiiatc sulyects of rellection. Though 
the Liiglibh had no shaie in the liisl estahlidinn lit of this dis¬ 
graceful trade, tliev soon came to be numbered among the chief 
in&tniineiit^ of it-* continuance and c\tcn^ion. Jloth iiidivkiiially 
and as a nation, the most coinjiK^te pei^iia'^ion stems to have been 
entertained that it was pi^iectlv lawful, w’itliout anv piovocatiou 
given or alleged, to s<i/e aiid cauv awav tlu^ inliabuaiits of any 
part of the All lean c oast in liea<*hei v tu foice of anui. Whoever 
M'ill take the tiouble to turn to the iiunatives of the three voyages 
of Sir John Hawkins to Afiii a and die West Jiidics,i' will see a 
jviiiarkablo speciiUiMi of die mental delusion under which lirilish 
sailors engaged in tIuM* abominalions. Tiiev will see them as 
Christians, I/it ittiiue of (iod tr/w woi/xvd at! ihhiy^s for 

the best, who nronUt no! ,s////cr ihem lo be surprized, ami by tohom 
they escaped wi/hont daup^er; classiii” themselves among the elect 
of the Ahni^hly (lod wham he never snjfereth lo perish: amllhank- 
tng God for iheir relnni in safeli/ ; /m name therefore be praiseil 
for evermore: at tlie veiy moment that the whole scries of trans¬ 
actions ill which the} had been engaged by inordinate cupidity, 
had been stamped b} the basest ticuclier} and most ati'ocious 
cruelty- They acted, how ever, oiil} in accordance with llie national 
feeling: while every state in Europe was anxious to provide slaves 
itself for its own colonies, England was not content, unless she 
also furnished a supply of them to others. Eor this purpose she 
went so far ns to secure a sort of iiioiiopoly by treaty, and the 
prosperity of some of our grc*atest coiinnercial towns was long 
supposed to depend materially upon the continuance and exten¬ 
sion of this peculiar traffic. Thousands of Africans w^ere year 
after year torn from tlieir conntiy and plunged into the lowest 

* Vol. XXX. p. 577. t IIjUu^Cs Vojrngcs, \ol. iii. 
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abyss of agony and dosolution; 3 *ot tin* duiknoss was so deep and 
prevailing, tliat though reiiionstruiires were now and then uttered, 
two centuries rolled without having excited any just or ge¬ 
neral sense of the iniquity of tlie trade. \i last, the dawning of 
a brigliter day appeared, and as the light produced by discussion 
and reflection increased, the voice of reason and hutnauiity ti'us 
gradually b^ard with greater distinctness. 'JMiere Cftn be no 
doubt, however, that the deeidetl eliaiige which, tow'urds the close 
of the last century, Utok place on this subject in the seiithnents 
of mankind, is chiefly to he attributed to the /.cul and iincoiiqiier- 
ablc perseverance of those benevolent men by whom the abolition 
of the slave-trade throughout the llritish empire and its depen¬ 
dencies was at last accomplished. That ronvi<‘tion, which by 
their means w'as first produced here, has now bet'ii so widely dif¬ 
fused, that scarcely any ]>art of the eivilixed Avorld can at this time 
be pointed out in whicli tlic slave-trade is conscientiously and 
openly defended. 

These facts are not here adverted to for tlu' purpose of encou¬ 
raging iuteinperanre, oi creating irrilation. So far as they apply 
to the points still in controversy, thev appear to us to have a to¬ 
tally opposite tendency. As it was so long before tlie injustice of 
the slave-trade itself was fnllv felt and acknowledged, limv much 
longer may it be eX]>ecled to he, before uniformity of opinion shall 
prevail with respect to the host means of imjiroviiig tlie eoiidition 
of those who are now slaves? The ilist is a qiu'stion ulmut 
which it should have seemed that tlu re could he little doubt; the 
second is one which no inquirer ever examined sufliciently and 
impartially, without encountering; difliculties both numerous and 
extremely distressing. No reasonable mind can hesitate as to the 
propriety of discontinuing a course of conduct of w'hich tlie cri¬ 
minality is established; but when an act which is allow'cd to be 
criminal has once been done, and cannot he undone, the means 
by which its evil consequeiiees may most eflectually he stopped or 
averted, may long suspend or divide the decisions of the w'isest 
understandings. However anxious, therefore, wc may be for tins 
amelioration of the state of our ^Vest Indian slaves, wc must pro¬ 
ceed towards it gradually, patiently, and Umiperutely; we must 
consider ourselves solving a di/licnlt problem, in which correct 
statement and temperate reasoning may advance us much, but in 
which intemperance, exaggeration or haste, can only delay our 
success, or defeat our endeavours. Neither should any atrocity 
heretofore, or even now, practised in the slave-trade be made 
use of to influence the public judgment respecting any measure 
in cxmtemplation relating to the condition or inanugtnneiit of 
the slaves. These subjects are not naturally, connected, and at 
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prcBcnt the iliRlinction between them cannot be too scrupulously 
preserved. So far as this country is coiicorucd, Uic slave-trade has 
long been at an end, without the most distant prospect of its fuliiie 
revival. It is<!jttreinel> desirable, tlieudbre/tliut whutcAcr discus¬ 
sions may arise respecting the eiitiie extinction or iniligatiou of 
the state of slavery, should be conducted in the same niumier as if 
the slave-trade never had existed, invidious statements of cecity 
now reprobated and disused, and all a])}»e:ils to tlie ])assions and 
prejudices of the multitude, ought earefiilly to he avoided. They 
luisleud those who make, nearly as much as those who hoar them, 
and are peculiarly calculated to unsettle anti obscure the judg¬ 
ment, oil an occasion wheie the magnitude and comphixity of the 
matters to be considered demantl its steadiest and must unclouded 
optTatioii. 

The neglect of this precaution setaiis to us to have bctraycnl 
some of the most ardent promoters of the niitigaiioii as well as of 
tlie abolition of slaveiyinlo some fundninnitul errors. Hurried 
away at Uie outset by tlu' impctiKisity (»f tlieir ow'ii benevolent and 
suiiguino expectutimis, the} have never since peimitted themselves 
to iiccoiue sudicieiitl} c<»1le<'ted. I'he impiessioiis they at iirst 
received liavi‘ since been Kticngtliened by nuilual praise anil im'ite- 
iiient,aiid pei haps also not a little b} the obstinaey and prejudice 
which, even in the best <d' causes, the spirit of part} too often ine 
perceptibly engenders, '^riie result has been tluit they have never 
viewed the subject in a dispassionate and coinpridiensive manner, 
and have imariabl} oveilooked or uiidenated the diDiculties in the 
way of the ine:i.*>ures which they wish to accomplish, lii nom^of 
their piiblicutums, repoited speeches or proceedings, wliidi have 
fallen into our hands, have these dilHculties been fully detailed ; 
and scarcely a sentence has ever b<'eii uttered by one man of emi¬ 
nence amongst them, in which their existence is cleaily implied or 
ackuow'lodgiHl. This line of coiuliict has been both inappropriate 
and injudicious. It is inappropriate, because in every good work 
imdertakeu for the beneiil of our fellow-creatures, the utmost can¬ 
dour and good faith are scnipiilonsly cxac:tud in every step of its 
progress, from its conniiencenu'ut to its terminatioii. it is inju¬ 
dicious, because if diilicultics really exist, they will certainly dis¬ 
close tlicmselvcs sooner or later, and probably produce greater 
embarrassment than if the} had bc'cii iairlv displa}ed and encoun¬ 
tered at tlic proper soason. This very result has hajipened on the 
present occasion \ and the Abolitionists, on being pressed by these 
difficulties, have fuilen into a second mistake, scarcely of less mo- 
nieiit or less to be lamented than their first. They have to the 
present day shown an evident uiiwilliiigiiess to assign to them that 
weight to which they are unquestionably entitled; have displaycil 
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towa^ those, by whom they have been advanced, a defj^ree of 
impatience and suspicion inconsistent with that spirit of fairness 
required by the princij^les upon which they profess to act; and 
have too often treated the obstacles themselves as if they existed 
only in tlie iiuagi nations of those by whom they were urged, or as 
if they were either created or couUiuied merely by the ft^pidity or 
perverseness of tlie colonial proprietors and colomal pnseuibiies. 
In the same spirit, and from the same causes, they Ifave been in¬ 
duced to dii»belie\e facts and hlateineiits which have afterwards 
proved to be true—to impute nioti\es and advance charges which 
the}'have neither substantiated nor retracted; and geueially to 
adopt a tone and language teiiiiing to aggravate instead of allevi¬ 
ating the iriitutioii exisliiig hetvvicii them and their opponents. 
This judgmenl v^e have been slow to foiin, and arc reluctant to 
express, v^ith regard to tlie conduct of ptMsons, for whom indivi¬ 
dually we eiitettain a high ir*Hpc( t; hut we think it impossible for 
an impartial reader to ii^e fiom u ])(.lll^al of the proceedings and 
most popular publicntions of the abohtior.i^tN, and those who par¬ 
ticipate 111 their views, without feeling tlu'iii to be animated by a- 
spirit of acriniuiiy v\liicb but ill ns^oits with the puiity of their 
objects, and the mild and foigiving character of that religion by 
which both the} and those fioin whom the\ dilVer, ought eijiially 
to be directed. In pioofof pint of what we have ii(»w .said, we 
need only allude to the eliminations, bold and tieia, wliicli were 
advanced at the time of the passing of the act foi the legi^tiatioii 
of slaves. Tlie nbolitiouists allegid that the statute must iufullj- 
bly prove aboitive; that the colonists kiuvv this to be llie case; 
and that tliey could and would iutioduct^ fiosh slaves, in dciimice 
of its prohibitions ami provisions. Tlu colonists denied thcaccii- 
bation. It was renewed b\ the abolitionists ns long as it would 
bear renewal; and the niuimui of it iinallv died upon their lips 
without being accompanied with the least espression of regret at 
its prouiulgalioij, A leference to the pioi'ct'fling^ at the two gene¬ 
ral annual meetings of the yVnli-'-Iaver} Soeietv will bearusoutin 
the remainder. At the iiist of thcM.^ meetings, which took place 
on the 23tli of June, 1824, Mr. T. I). Macaulay, who appears to 
have acted a ver} prominent pait in tliat da}’b eshihition, after 
taking rather moie pains than were iiocebsary to prove dial slavery 
is not a blessing, tlius proceeds: 

*Tbe British laMects of the new world have outdone, immeaburably 
outdone all the n^iniy despots, nil the frantic jacobins of the old. Their 
tender mercies are more cruel than the vengeance of Dundee; their little 
lingers arc thicker than the loins of Alva; Itobespicrre chastibcd with 
whips, but they chastise with scorpions. But we arc told this was not 
wanton cruelty; it was indispensably necessary for the safety of tiie 
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colonies! Grant it; and what then ? Mnst not every particle of blame 
which is taken away from the agents be laid on the system ? WhaA 
must be the state of things which makes that wholesome severity, which 
elsewhere would be dialKilical atrocity } What arc we to think of the 
condition of n people, when inflictions so tranicndous aic necessary to 
make endurai^^ appear to them a ]c<«s evil than rebellion ? Woe to 
that has no cement but blood ! Woe to that government 

which, in i^^bour of success, must not dare to he nicrcifull 1 need 
no other teitoiony against the colonists than that with which they 
themselves furnish us, and that whicli daily and lioiirly forces itself on 
our noricc. When I see institutions which tremble at every breath— 
institutions which depend for support on restless suspicion—on raving 
calumny—on outrageous persecution—on military force—on infamous 
tcstimouy-«-on perverted law—1 have no further need of witnesses or of 
nrgunioiits, to convince me that they must be as flagitious and uiyu&t as 
arc the means by which they are upheld. ^Vc hear, indeed, that this 
system, in theory confessedly odious^ is in practice lenient and liberal, 
and abundance of local testininiiy is adriuceif tr) this eflect. Local tes¬ 
timony is indeed invaluable when it can he obtained nnadolteiafed by 
local interest and local prejndire; but that it is adulterated 1 must 
always believe, when 1 see tliat it contradicts great general principles. 
Is it possililc that the pow*cr with which tbe slave-codes invest the 
nia&tcr can be exercised w'itliout being perpetually abused } If so, then is 
thtre no fruf/i in cxpmemv; tivn n (/itrv no consistency in iuman natures 
tint is iiston/ a fablc^ and poUiivfdsvunce ajup^gk, and the uisdam our 
anccHtors 7nadncs6, and tic Bnttsi const hat ton a name/ Let us break up the 
benchis of the House forjircxcowl, and cut Magna Charta into 

battledores! llicse assertiou^, then, of our o[)poneiits are not, they cannot 
be true ; and fortunately it is not merely by reasoning on general princi¬ 
ples that wc are enabled to refute tliem. Out of the mouths of our 
advenwries themselves we can fully show that West India slavery is an 
evil—a gi'cnt and fearful evil—an evil without any affinity to good prin¬ 
ciples,‘or any tendency to g<x)d eiiects—an evil so poisonous, that it im¬ 
parts to almost every antidote a nature as deadly as its own! When 
this country has been endangered cither by oppressive pdwer or by 
popular delusion, truth has still possessed one irresistible organ—justice 
one inviolable tribunal; that organ has been an English press } that 
tribunal, an English jury. Ihit in these W'retchcd islands, wc see a 
press more hostile to truth than any censor; and juries mure insensible 
to justice than any Star-chamber. In these islands alone is exemplified 
the full meaning of the most treincndons of the burses dcuouuccd against 
the apostate Hebrews, ** I will curse your blessings!” I have said that 
this may be proved from the confessions of our antagonists. There am 
few persons present, I presume, who have not bcstoiwl some intention 
on the case of the late Mr. Smith. We remember—mql'Ciod 
forbid tbat ever wc should forget!—bow, on that occasion, hatred — 
deep, cunning, rancorous hatred—rcgulatnl ctcry proceeding, was sub^ 
stituied for every law, intruded itself upon the scat of judgtncnt, allowed 
its victim no sanctuary in the bouse of niouniiug, no refuge in the very 
VOL. XXXII. NO. LXiy* K K gravc T 
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Krave! It is inie that the members of that court-martial have hitherto 
escaped the stigma of a parliamentaiy censure; it is true that those who 
had not the hardihooil to acquit^ bm not the virtue to condemn them. 
But not the less true is it that the public bus examined the case—^has 
pronoumed its damnatory venliet—has passed its sentence^ and will 
assuredly execute it $ and history will doubtless rank th^^jjjgpcedings of 
that court with those of the murderous judges of LntiiiMff»|j^dncy.'— 
Rfpori of the Proceedings of the Sodtty for the Mitigwjmkkfi^^ 
of'SlareTyt on 25(h tf June, 1824, p. 73, 

We studiousl} abstain from all personal allusion (o the author 
of this creditable declamation, but as a speech delivtfutf Ut a pub¬ 
lic meeting, and deliberate!} printed in the reporit'of a public 
societyjt is too remarkable to be entirely o\erlo^^. From be¬ 
ginning to cud it consists of a studied iiucctivc against the past 
and present conduct of all persons connected witn our West In¬ 
dian colonies; and in the conclusion of the passage just quoted it 
contains one of the most unprovoked attacks upon private charac¬ 
ter we liave e\er witnessed, and of uhich we hope the speaker 
himself has long ago felt the injustice. A more trying situation 
than that of the members of the court-murtial which sat on Mr. 
Smith can scarcely be imagined, 'llierc' probably m as not a single 
man among them ulio did not take his seat with extreme reluc¬ 
tance; not one of them had aii\ censurable iuoti\e to ]>ervert his 
jiidgnient; and scweral of tliep<niits came uinler discussion 

>vere far more perplexing tliuii those which the iiKli\i(liials forming 
such a tribunal aie usually called iipcui to deteiiniue. Whether 
their conduct was in any instance erroneous or not, is a matter 
upon which we are not qiialitied to speak with absolute coiifi- 
detice, and which will probably long* give tisr to nuicli difference 
of opinion. But if they should be admitted to lia\e been mistaken 
in some points, the critical circumstances under which they wwc 
placed entitle them at least to a candid, if not an indulgent, con¬ 
struction. Instead of this, to stigmali/e the whole of them, aliscnt 
and unheard, as having violated Uit^r oath for tlie purpose of 
taking away the life of u man whom they knew to be innocent, 
show's only to what excesses of inteinperaiicc and injustice those 
who abet a good cause with a zeal divested of knowledge, may 
sometimes be transported. * The Lord,’ exclaimed Sir Joliii 
Hawkins on returning with his unhallowed cargo from the shores 
of Africa, ' will not suffer his elect to perish;’ and ' the good 
cause shall not therefore w'ant fiwh champions, nor, if it must be 
80 , fresh martyrs,’ says Mr. T. IL Macaulay, at the veiy moment 
when, witliout bcin^ exposed to the least risk of being offered up 
himself, he was actively employed in sacrificing others. Had these 
or similar sentiments been entertained by him alone, there would 
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have been no necesbity foi* biingiii^ dieni prominently foiward. 
They woiild^ in that case, have had little practical effect on others, 
and probably soon have been corrected in him&elf by the influ¬ 
ence of expel ience and reflection. But at tlie second general 
meeting jJtJ^S^ciety, which took place on die lust day of April, 
in the Mr. Brougham, who then appears to have 

been addressed the audience in a different style 

of orattiy» nWpin the same inconsiderate and provoking spirit. 


' Mr. Broy^bam, in rising to propose a resolution, said, it gives me 
great satisf^lption to have an opportunity of addressing my brethren of 
this Society the present occasion, because 1 was formerly unable 
to meet them OS 1 intended, and because I have the gratification in 
meeting them now, of iongtatuhiiiug thm upon tie prosperous aspect of 
that question !n which we arc all so deeply interested. For although it is 
true, as an hon. gentleman has observed, that nothing, absolutely nothing 
has been done on cither side the Atlantic to retrieve the solemn pledges 
which wc received last year, although the only occurrence which could 
excite our attention has been the lamented letircment of that distin¬ 


guished individual whose name will be mentioned with veneration as 
lung as cliaiity, justice, piety, and humanity arc counted virtues in man 
(applause), yet 1 cannot but feel confiflcnt of ultimate and not long de¬ 
ferred snecchb, from one single siatiment — namc/y, that nothing has been 
done, (A|)]>lnusc.} AVe ncrc told, not only for the second, but for the 
liiindrcdtli time, when we List pressed forward to lay the axe to the root 
of that poisonous tier, under whose shade our fellow-men have so long 
witbcivd and perished, that outs was not the task to meddle with the 
trunk—tliat onis was not tlic task to even prune the branches—that the 
evil must be gradually co])ed w ilh in the AA\*bt Indies, and that the time for 
withholding nourishment to its cultuie, for ceasing to water its roots, or 
for pruning its luxuriances, could only be judged of by those on the spot 
who knew the soil and the climate in which it was cultivated, (Applause.) 
AVc were told that by various means, slow, gradual, and almost impercep¬ 
tible to the naked eye, our object wouhl be accomplished, without that 
interference which could only mean warfare and destruction \ we were 
told, in shoit, to let them alone, and they would do the thing effectually 
for us. Now, we did not bilnxc them, and wc fold them so. {Laughter mA 
loud applause.) And what did they say to that? AAliy, that wc were 
only vituperative, uncharitable, and inhuman to the West India planters ; 
that wc were always as much the blind, prejudiced enemies of the 
whites, as we were the perverse, blind, and prejudiced advocates of the 
blacks; and that, if we only waited n very little time, a month, or nt 
most two, wc should see the whole of our wishes speedily and surely 
effected by the AVest India legislators. AA'^hat has been the result? 
Unbeliesing. we did wait, and wl^at ba^e they don^? AA^hy, 1 say 
again, absolutily nothing. And bero 1 beg it to he borne in mind, that 
1 mean to follow them up by something of u parliamentary notice on 
this occasion, and compel them either to abide by their own contract, or 
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take tiie consequences which must surely and inevitaUy follow any 
longer neglect. They have now hnd not uue or two, but twelve months, 
and during that revolution of the sun [earth ?J they have done nothing. 
(Hear, hear.) 1 ahuobt retract niy us^crtiol], when 1 say they have done 
notliiiig, for they have done much for us, nothing for themselves, ((ircat 
applause.) We have redeemed our pledges—they have ^^plfcited theirs. 
(Applause.) I Jhi dvvplif iwprvsscd with gratitude /o West India 
planters^ God kuom^ more than I ever expected to fevl’-^ija hagh )—for 
their ativftneenient of this emtse^ by fulfilling all I have ettr Ventured to 
predict thm, (Hear, hear.) 1 know it is^truc, many West India 
proprietors, towards whom, as far as 1 can to absent owners, living near 
d,UUO miles from the uiiha])py objeels of their compassion, uud, by ne¬ 
cessity, leaving over them delegates, invested with a power so absolute, 
that it might be almost called impiety to God to grant it over fcllow- 
creaturcs ; towards those proprietors*, for their directions of lenity, and 
charity, and humanity, as far as it goes, 1 do owe gratitude. As far as 
it can be given to non-resident owners, who cannot conceive that any 
thing else is w^anting than that which they have commanded to be sup-* 
plied, 1 have felt gratitude. To one or two resident pivprtetors, too, 1 
might express my obligation for tlicir desire to meliorate the condition 
of their unhappy slaves—fur their endeavour to do that which, as long 
as slavery exists, can be very little; liecausc under its system the very 
best intentions of any resident proprietor must be crushed ; but / never 
expected to live tojeel such a weight of obligation to the whole West India 
legUaiure^ towards whtnn I now beg leave to ea:prcss wjf most nttltoundcd 
gratitude. (Loud laughter and applause.)'— Ih'iiish Press of the 2d of 
mapf 1825 .—Second lltport of the Societjifor AlUigafwnt Sec, p. j7. 


Two speeches more calculated to instill and exasperate every 
individual interested in our West India colonies cuniiut well be 
conceived; and it would have given us inucli sutisluctioa to dis¬ 
cover that, \vhatever merit they possessed, in point of taste and 
argument, dicliou or delivery, tlie substance of them had uot met 
with the approbation of any considerable luiniber of tiie members 
of the Society at the meetings of which they were uttered. As 
those who are tlie most cfticieiit among them have already reached 
the maturity of ^curs and experience, it might have been ex¬ 
pected, that however they might be gratified with the general 
tenour or tendency of the addresses Eluded to, tliey would, on 
that ver^ account, have been more solicitous to guard themselves 
and their friends from being supposed to concur in the passages 
or views contained in them, which are open to so much animadver¬ 
sion. Instead of this, they appear to have received both through¬ 
out with the warmest approbation. The report of the proceedings 
of the first annual meeting informs us, that Mr. Macaulay ' sat 
down amidst loud cheering which lasted several imnutes.’ With 
die exception of the noble lord by whom he was succeeded, not 
a single speaker intimated the slightest dit^eut from any one of 
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his positions; ^ and Mr. Wilberforce, ina speech to be found in the 
Report^ but which we have too much real respect for him to 
record, and the astonishing excesses of M^hich must in fairness be 
attributed to the excitement of strong feelings, overpowering a 
debilitated frame, went so far as to pronounce it a proof of the 
interposition heaven in favour of the cause^whenii provideil mch 
an advocate Jw its support. The framers of tlie last report of the 
Society have thought proper, we know not why, to omit any 
notice of the applause, and laughter, and loud laughter, which 
attended Mr. llroiighain’s address; but we have no reason to 
doubt the accuracy of die account which we have cited from 
a newspaper; and it should seem from it, that the members 
considered him at least as suitable and efficient an agent for the 
purposes of the Society, as Mr. Wilberforce had pronounced Mr. 
T- B. Macaulay to be. Though speeches such as these may attract 
a crowd, or even multiply subsetiptioiis, the practical effect of 
tliem must be to retard the success of the cause, wiiich they pro¬ 
fess to ud\auce. Ncitlier the colonists iior the public have any 
other means of forming a judgment of the objects and princi¬ 
ples of the Abolitionists, than a consideration of the language which 
tliey use, and the proceedings which they sanction; and we appre¬ 
hend that neither the disposition w'hich has been manifested by 
the speakers at the annual assemlilics of the Society, nor the mea¬ 
sures which it has lutheito adopted, are well fitted to abate tlie 
resistance of their opponents, or obtain the good opinion of the 
public. And if we pass fmin the w^armth of tlieir popular debates, 
to the deliberate w'ntings of individuals, we sliall, in too many in¬ 
stances, find them characterized by tlie same faults. The very last 
volume which bus been jiublislied on the subject by Mr. Stephen, 
seems to us, and we say it w'ith nil the respect due to his many 
virtues, to be drawn up throughout in a maimer too virulent and 
accusatory. Instead of confining himself to strict reasoning, or 
plain and dispassionate statement, there is hardly a page in w'hich 
the eye does not meet wuth one of those galling epithets or insi¬ 
nuations, which invariably excite a moie unquenchable spirit of 
opposition tliaii any other species of attack. 

In defence of tliis wannlh and impractit'ahilily, it has been 
urged, that tlie colonists and colonial assemblies fornicily used 
all their efforts to resist the abolition of the slave-trade, and 
that they are still equally hostile to the abolition of slavery, or any 
substantial improvement in tlie condition of the slaves; that what¬ 
ever has been gained liitberto has been gained solely by inflexibility 
and perseverance; aiid.lhat nothing will be gained hereafter but 
by abstaining from all concession to the slave-owners, and by 
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pressing every demand on behalf of the slaves as far and as ex¬ 
peditiously as possible. This train of reasoning is undoubtedly 
deserving of consideration. The exertions made by many iiidivi- 
dnals among the abolitionists entitle them to our gratitude and 
admiration while living, and will cause them, when dead, to be 
classed high amon^ the benefactors of the human race. We have 
no difficulty in saying that to them, both the abolition bf the trade 
itself by this country, and tlie sympatliy which has been excited in 
the public mind for the condition of the slaves in the West Indies, 
have, ill our judgment, been inaiuly owing. But we are also satis¬ 
fied that the first of these great purposes could have been better 
accomplished with much less usperih- tow ards their opponents, aud 
ffiat, in order to bring the lutU^r safely to its proper consummation, 
it is extremely desirable that this asperity should be entirely discon- 
l***H^d. If the colonists ha\t* crrc'd in th<' inaiineror degree of op¬ 
position which they lia\e olleied to the abolitionists, tliat raiiiiot 
justify the latter in shouiiig any iinkiiuhiess or iinplacubility to¬ 
wards them ill retuni. lietalinlioii or reciiiniiiation ill become ])er- 
soqs engaged in such an entei prize as then s, and they can scaicely 
be aware how prejudicial tliey are to its success. Tlic circuni-i 
stances of the tunes too call for the ailoption of a directly ojiposite 
system. Much jirejndice has within those few years been re¬ 
moved, and, with the extension of knowledge aud reflection, jiister 
principles and sounder ojiinions will every day picvail. Let the 
advances then of the West Indians be met w'ith libeiality and can- 
fiour.^ , ^hom rt'ccive credit for c\ery step towards Uie abolition 
or mitigation of slavery which has already been taken, or may be 
now in contemplation; let allowance be made for apprehensions 
excited by uiu-ertaiiity and aggra\ated by iiiisfurtuiie; and IsA all 
contumelious language towards tlieni liedi.scounteiiaiicid and dis¬ 
used. The benefit of such forbearance will soon become manifest. 
Angry feelings will gradually subside; the colonists will be led, 
by temperate obserxutioii and discussion, to perceive, Uiat it is 
their interest as well as ikity to conform to an order of things 
which tliey can no longer resist; and tlie abolitionists will, on their 
pait, liecoiiie sensible that it is witii the free will and cheerfu} 
acquiescence of the colonists, that the ultimate extinction of 
slavery and presi'iit ainendinciit of the condition of the slaves can 
alone be securely and eftectually accomplished. With a view to 
pave the way for this good uiiderstaiiding, we shall now proceed 
to make some observations on the Subject in tlie three principal 
points of view in wJiich it cun be considered—with reference to 
the mothci'-country, the colonists, and the slaves themselves. 

]. With reference to the mother-country.—The only wish the 
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mother-country can entertain upon this point is, that the condition 
of all classes of her subjects, whetlicr bond or free, should receive 
the utmost improvement of which it is susceptible; and of 
course her interests must lead her to coincide with Uie aboli¬ 
tionists so far as the measures which they adopt for the mitigation 
and extinction of slavery in our West India colonics can bo 
effected wiAoiit causing either injury to them, or their separation 
from herself: while, on tlic other hand, it is obvious that the 
abolitionists M'illinostefiectuiilh advance their own plans by pro¬ 
moting the welfare and ooiiliiiuing the dependence of the colonies, 
in which tlie interest of the niother-country consists. It is use¬ 
less to discuss, whether citciiinsiauces may not possibly exist, 
in which a country uii^ht ft^el itself compelled by justice, to ex- 

. , • • *1* ^ • • • II 1 • i* • 

tend certain privileges or iniiimnities to the slave population ol its 
colonies, however disastrous the consequences might prove eitlier 
to their owners or itself: for upon exaiiiiiiatioii of the relation 
in which governors and sulijeds, masters and servants, stand to 
one another, it will be found that such a case can at all events 


but rarely, if ever, happem. ll is beneficently ordained, that tlie 
prospeiity and advcjsily, happiness and misery of every Older in 
society arc so intimately connected, that good or evil can seldom 
befall one, without all being lunteriully affected. Tlie abolitionists 
w'oiild therefore do well to consider, after availing themselves of 


all the lights wdiich history or recent events cun fiiinish, vihethcr 
there is any reasonable prospect that a revolution, wJiich begins 
in grievous injnrv to the landed propiietors of the eolony, will end 
in the elevation of the great body of its population. When they 
have done this, we are |H'rsiiaded they will discover that the very 
cortterse of tlie proposition is neuier the trutli, and tliat the pros¬ 
perity of the colonies and protection of tlie colonists uie the best 
foundation for every amelioiutioii in the eoiidition of the slaves. 

The coiitiinied depciuience of the West India colonies is almost 
of as much immediate concernineiit to the niolhei-counti'y as their 


prosperity; and whatever suggestions of the abolitionists it may be 
thought fit to adopt, it seems desiralile that no just cause should 
be given to the colonists for withdrawing their attachment from 
ourselves, or for transh^rring it to any otiier people. It is never wise 


to neglect a precaution, because there may appear to be no urgent 
necessity for employing it. At present the West India colonies 
appear to be placed under, our unlimited controul. They can 
neither singly nor collectively pfl'er any (effectual resistance to our 
authority; and our maritime sriporiority precludes all idea ofcalling 
ill any foreign powar^ to their assistance. But it is impossible 
to tell how soon the face of tlie political world may be aUered, 
The affections of a higli-uiiiided people cgn never be alienated 
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widiout danger, and occasions of one kind or another may prcsont 
themselves of gratifying resentment when they are least expected. 
However, deliberate and systematic efforts have been made to de¬ 
preciate the value of our West Indian colonies, and even to prove 
that they have, upon tlie whole, occasioned no proiit, but much loss, 
to the mother-country. The same, or larger dealings than those 
which we have had with them, iiiiglit liave been more advantage¬ 
ously carried on, it is said, with otlier countries, if trade had 
been entirely free; and as our possessions in the East would im¬ 
mediately supply us, without having recourse to slave-labour, aud 
at a cheaper rate, with almost the saine f}iiantity and variety of 
produce wliich we now derive from those in the West, the 
severance of the latter may be coulomplated vvilhoiit any appre¬ 
hension. The theories w'hich are bioaelied from day to day, by 
persons in courtesy styled political economist'^, aie sucontiadietory 
to one another, and often so inconsistent vutli the most settled 
opinions and maxims of mankind, tliat we must be excused if we 
are uot willing to rel} with implicit ('oniidence on these assertions, 
^otwithstiiiidiug all the speculations and calculations with v^liich 
tlie public has been favoured, if vve were now to be seiioiisly told 
that our West India colonies had proclaimed their independence, 
or had surrendered tlieinselves to Eruiicc or the United States, 
scarcely an individual of sane mind could be )>oiiited out who 
would not regard it as a ver> heavy calamity on the country. The 
capital invested in our West Indian colonies is said to anioniit to 
128 nullious, (liarhanis Consid. p. 3(>.); and it will appear upon 
a calculation made from the Ciistoui-hoiise returns, (/V/yu’/‘S laid 
hrfore the lloui^e of Commons in 182.5, No. that they a 
twelfth part in value of the whole of our exports, and truusmlt iSliks 
nearly a fourtli iii value of the whole of our iinpuits; and further, 
that that branch both of our exports and impoils considerably ex¬ 
ceeds in value the united amount of nil that we send to, or receive 
from, the East Indies, the Indian Archipelago, Chinn, and New 
Holland. Whoever then should advise us voluntarily to resign 
such colonies as these, colonies too in vvhicii the English language. 
English manners, feelings and opinions an* piedomiiiant, upon 
the faith of our loss being compensated b} the effects of free 
trade elsewhere, would not, vve should think, aiiioiig legislators or 
merchants, coimnund a ready assent to tlie wisdom of his recom¬ 
mendations.* The inaptitude of many old restrictions upon com«« 
merce to promote the ends for wliicli they were imposed, tlic 
long continuance of general tranquillity, well as the iiiideniablc 
preference which many of our ]jiuimfnctures»|||ow command, have 
perhaps induced some of our speculative writers to push thoir 
reasonings upon freet^ade too far, aud to oveiErate both the degree 
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to which its maxims will be received in practice« and the extent 
to which those who receive them will be able to force their com<- 
modities upon those w'ho adhere to the system of duties and pro¬ 
hibitions ill their own markets. Our mannfactures will not always 
be so much cheaper or better thnii those of other countries; nor 
will the complete culm we have lately enjoyed last forever. Mis¬ 
understandings will arise, hostilities will break out, and shocks, 
calamities and vicissitudes will hapjicn. It is in such emergencies 
as these that the comiiierciul advantages of colonies to the mothei^ 
country are nio&t clearly apparent. They adhere to it in war as 
well as ill peace, participate in its sorrows as w^cli as joys, and are 
its stay in adversity as well as its ornament in its glory and pros¬ 
perity. A country and its colonies constitute a political partner¬ 
ship for the insurance of one another, by which the good or bad 
fortune which may happen to one is coniiniinicatcd to the other; 
by which the danger of each is diminished, and the confidence 
and security of all increased. The West Indies, it should be ob¬ 
served, possess, in an eminent degree, some qualifications which in 
many colonies are wanting. 'I'liey are not placed at too great a 
distance; most of them are sufficiently consiiltrable in themselves, 
and none of them are of inconvenient magnitude. Ho period can 
be pointed out at which their dependence upon us should naturally 
cease; while the East Indies, to which we have been particularly 
requested to turn our e\es, stand in a very different situation. It 
is neither our purpose to umiervalue our possessions in the East, 
nor to exaggerate the importance of those in the West; hut while 
puw'erful arguments have been adduced to show that the East In¬ 
dies could never supply sugar so cheap as the West, {McDonnell 
Slavery, pp. 48— 55,) it is still more problematical whe¬ 
ther they could do so permanently. Whoever has examined the 
past, or looks tow^ards the future, must admit tliat our empire in 
the East is held by a precarious teuure. Its distance and extent, 
Uie disproportion in luniibcr between ourselves and the natives, 
and the total want of unv bond of conncctioii between us in man- 
ners, opinions and religion, render India liable to be turn away at 
a moment’s notice by cue of those rapid and luicoiitroulable revo¬ 
lutions to which that quarter of the world has invariably been sub¬ 
ject; and however we inav avert our eves from the prospect, its 
final separation from us cannot, in the natural course of events^ 
be very far distant. In these respects tlie West Indian colonies 
have a decided advantage over the East; and there is nothing in 
the condition of the labourers in tlic latter which ought to turn 
the balance. Whether slave-labour nominally exists in the East 
Indies or not, and to wbat extent, appears to us to have been the 
subiect of much iinnecessary disnutatiou. ^ The substance is not 
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altered by the namef and whether a man is called a ryot or a slave 
ia a matter of entire indifference. The only essential subject of 
mquiiy is die actual condition of the cultivators of the soil, and 
we are much inclined to tliink tliat tliose in the l^ast will be found, 
upon examination, to be fully as degraded, both morally and pliy* 
sically^ as those in the West. We believe the bodily restraint and 
privations of the Hindoo are fully as great, and his f^edom of will 
and enjoyments less, than those of the African; and wc believe, 
moreover, that he has hitlierto proved more inaccessible to the 
truths and regardless of the precepts of that ridigioii which it is 
one main object of the abolitionists to promulgate. We disclaim, 
however, any intention of instituting iinidious comparisons be¬ 
tween the colonics of tlic East and \Vcht; each in diffeient ways 
contributes to the wealth, splendour, and jxnver of the empire; 
both are niemurablo luonunieuU of Hiitish \aloiiraiid enterprizc; 
both are to be chtMisheil b\ a wise and liberal spirit in the govern¬ 
ment of the niolher-couiitiy, and iieitluu- eoidd be torn from her 
side witlioiit a deep rent in the national piosperit}*. 

2. We may now consider the tffect which the mitigation, or 
extinction of slavery might have upon the colonists. If it had 
been proposed to accomplish these objects by a grn<lual and 
almost imperceptible process, with a distinct and adequate atten¬ 
tion to existing interests, llieic can be no doubt, that it would 
have been the duty of the colonist not merely to acquiesce in 
silence, but to lend his liberal aid towards their aceomplisluiieut. 
But the abolitionists have not so framed their plans; they have 
generally advanced schemes which must at once have destioyed a 
great part of the property of the colonists, without pointing out, 
clearly or certainly, the nature, maiinc^r, amount, or sourre of their 
indemnification. It has even been contended, that in such a case 
as this the govermiieiit, upon principles of abstract justice and 
humanity, has a right at oiicc,moie paiticulail> after the repeated 
notices W'hich the \\'est Indian colonists are said to have received, 
to determine on aiiv piospective change in the condition of tlie 
slaves, witliout granting to their masters any coiiipensution wliat*^ 
ever. It is easy for those' to hold this language who are nut con¬ 
cerned. We all display abundant alacrity to piomoie plans of 
improvement which are to be cxeeuled at the expense or risk of 
others, but become far more doubtful and considerate when they 
affect ourselves. If the property of the colonists had merely been 
acquired during a long lapse of time, with the knowledge and 
under the eye of the mothrr-coiiiitry, there can be no doubt tliat 
she would have been bound in natural justice to respect it herself, 
and to prevent it from being destroyed mbim without an eqni- 
wlfnt. Great Britain, however, not quickened the 
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colonists in die course they were pursuing by the most constant 
and decided encouragement, as is demonstrated in the following 
historical statement contained in Mr. Barham’s * Observations on 
die Abolition of Negro Slavery.’ 

* To say that Great Britain formed the plan and that the colonies ex¬ 
ecuted it—to say that Great Britain made the laws^ and that the colo- 
uies availed themselves of those laws, would be greatly uuderrating the 
share which Great Britain had in the origin of the slave-trade, and in 
the consequent system of slavery that now exists. But many persons 
have been so used to charge all the odium of that system on those who 
by accident happen to be the owners of slaves, that they will be sur- 
pi'ized to Icurn how much larger a share Great Britain has bad than thm 
colonics, in the foinintion, nmintenaucc, and present extent of slavery, 
llie folhming historical facts will clear up this point a little. Great 
Britain established the slave-trade in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, who 
personally took a share in it. The colonics did not then exat Great 
Britain encouraged it in the successive reigns of Charles I., Charles II., and 
James II., by every means that could be devised. But it was William 
III. who outdid them all. With Lord Somers for his minister, he de¬ 
clared the slave-trade to he Ins^hlif beneficial to the nation. And that this 
WHS not meant merely as beneficial to the nation through the medium of 
the colonial prosperity, is testified by the A&siento Treaty, in 1713, with 
which the colonies had nothing to do, and in which Great Britain binds 
herself to supply ]d4,0()0 '^lavcs, at the rate of 4,800 per annum, to the 
Spanish colonies Erom that time till within a year of the present, our 
history is full of the various measures and grants which passed for the 
encQuragcmcnt and protection of the trade. The colonics all this time 
took no share in it tlicmselvcs, merely purchasing what the British mer¬ 
chants brought them, and doing therein what the British government 
invited them to do by every means in their power. So much as to those 
who created and fostered the trade. And now let us sec who it was 
that first marked it with disapprobation, and sought to confine it within 
narrower bounds. The colonies begun in 1760. South Carolini^ then 
a British colony, passed an act to prohibit further importation; but 
Great Britain rejected this act with indignation, and declared that the 
alave-tmdc uas beneficial and ncciasartf to the mothcr-countrym Tlic 
governor who p.isscci it w as reprimanded, and a circular was sent to 
pJl governors, warning them against a similar offence. The colonies, 
however, in 1765 repeated the offence, and a hill was twice read in the 
Assembly of Jamaica, for the same purpose of limiting the importation 
of slaves ; when Great Britain stopped it threugli the govenior of that 
island, who sent foi tlic Assembly, and told them, that, consistently with 
his instructions, lie could not give his assent. Upon which the bill was 
dropped, 'fhe colonies, in 1774, tried once more, and the Assembly of 
Jamaica actually passed two bills to restrict the trade, but (Sreat Britain 
again resisted the icstriction. Bristol and Liverpool petitioned against 
it. The matterA%red to the Board of 'Irade, and that Board 
reported agaiiist^C . ^Ionics, by the agent of Jamaica, rcmunstratecl 
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agvnst that report^ and pleaded against it on all the groonda of jnstiee 
am humanity; but Great BritaiD, by the mouth of the Eaii of Dmt# 
mouths then president of the boards answered by the following dedarw 
tioDs VTe cannot allow the colonies to check or discourage in any degree a 
trc^c so beneficial to the nation. And this was iu 1774 ! It is presumeds* 
after thisj not many persons will be disposed to contends that Great Bri¬ 
tain has not had at least an equal share in establishing slavery, with those 
who happen now to be owners of slaves/—p. 26. 

It seems impossible for any cue who reads these rcinarkss to 
maintain that the motlier-country can justly sanction any niea- 
Hures connected with slavery which would be attended willx the 
lin of the property of the West Indian colonists, without at the 
me time providing a full and specific coinpeiisatioii; and it is lit 
that the value of that property should be at once taken into ac¬ 
count, and tliutthe inhabitants of this country should be informed 
what is the extent of that Just demand, which they aie called upon 
to establish against tliemseivcs. The Abolitionists lia\e not, in¬ 
deed, expressly denied the right to compensation, but they have 
never brought the question sufficiently forw ard. They have acted 
as if they wished to curry their own plans first, and to leave the 
claims for compensation to be considered independently after¬ 
wards. Such an order of proceeding woidd be fair neither to the 
mother-country nor the coloiiisls: the foinier may in tliis way be 
made responsible for a larger sum than it may be willing to pay; 
and the latter, being removed from their vantage ground of pos¬ 
session, and placed under disadvantages both as to the right to 
compensation and its amount, may at last be eoinpcdled to receive a 
much smaller sum than that to which their losses really entitle 
them. It is clear that they ought not to be forced to give, till it is 
settled what they arc to receive, and a pledge granted for the pay¬ 
ment. IMr. Barham has stated tlie amount of the West Indian pro¬ 
perty at 128 millions; it is true that tlicri' is little chance of Uiis 
being annihilated by any single blow; hut a scries of euactnieiits 
in a few years might reduce it veiy considerably; and tlic jiriiiciple 
equally applies, that the right to conipc^nsatioii should mw be 
admitted, and tlie manner anil proportion mw settled. Denied 
indeed, in express terms, tlic right never could be; there is not an 
instance of a single pcrinauent office under government, or even 
in courts of justice, which has been subjected to revision or modifi¬ 
cation, without an indemnity being afforded to the person holding 
it in possession or reversion; and the country never couhl with¬ 
hold that justice from its colonies which it renders to its private 
servants. The same principle which applies to six, must apply 
eijually to sixty thousand. Tiie magnitude of debt can never 
diminish the responsibility ^o pay, any jaiora than the multitude 
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of the claimants can produce tlie least alleviation to the wrongs 
and Bufterings of each individual if the debt incurred is only half 
discharged. Yet, if any sudden and violent change in the condi¬ 
tion of the slaves were effected, the colonists would find but an 
insufficient iiuleinnily in any concession then made for the first 
time. The difficulty aiul delay to which the computation would 
give rise would be endless. Upon wlnitc\er principle the loss 
might be calculated, it would ainoniit to a sum which tlie country 
would be unwilling and almost unable to pay. And after allj 
it would be so insufiiciout to cover the Ions and inconvenience 
sustained, that the gi cater part of tlie cvilonists could look forward 
to nothing but dcgi ablation and ruin. The rellections which these 
considerations suggi^st will have weight with all W'lio are anxious 
to produce the greatest good with the least admixture of evil, and 
to remove inisibrtuiie from one class of society without bringing 
it dow'ii on anotlier. Why should a de.s]>erate remedy be pre¬ 
ferred, if one more gentle should appear to bo equally effective? 
'llie gradual niitigutioii of slavery would enable the colonists to 
accommodate themselves to circuiustaiices, with little hazard to 
their persons and property; w hile aii} rapid change in the con¬ 
dition of tlie slaves could hardly fail to he accompanied with 
the destruction of both. Such a catastrophe must be admitted 
to be ill itself an evil of tlie most appalling magnitude, and, to 
complete its tenors, it would, in all probability, be not more fatal 
to the colonists than to the slaves tliemsclves. It is in this last 
point of view tiiat the subject reniaiiiK to he brought under con¬ 
sideration. 

3. In all discussions respecting the time and maimer of ame¬ 
liorating the condition of the slaves in our West India islands^ 
it is obvious that none are so ilctqdy interested us tlie slaves them¬ 
selves. About the dosiiahleness of the amelioration itself, no con¬ 
troversy ought to exist. It is nut us to the cud to be reached, 
but as to the means of reaching it, that mankind will generally 
be found to differ, and wherever the life or property of any consi¬ 
derable number of persons is at stake, they cannot be examined 
with too much deliberation before tlicy are adopted. This has 
been forcibly exemplified in the very instance now before us. Had 
the measures proposed fur the abolition or mitigation of slavery 
received the sanction of the legislature at a time when tlie enthu¬ 
siasm of the abolitionists was at its lilghest pitch, a scene of con¬ 
fusion and destruction would have ensued, which cannot even now 
be contemplated without terror. The checks imposed by goveni- 
inent, and the resistance of the colonists to the plans then advanced, 
allowed time for the public mind to cool. ^Hie difficulties which 
stand ill the way of aby violent altenition in the condition of tiic 
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slaves became more perceptible daring the conflict of interests 
md opinions; and partly from conviction and partly from neces* 
8itj» me views of many of the abolitionists have become less ex¬ 
travagant and impracticable than they originally were. 

If it were necessary to dwell on the importance of constantly 
exercising a prudence which anticipates all difiiculties and calcu¬ 
lates all consequences, in die pursuit even of the best objects, the 
Abolitionists might be direct^, with some advantage, to look to 
the result of their late endeavours to procure the cliscontinuance 
of the slave^4i^de on tlie coast of Africa. It is well known that, 
beforehand during the political conferences which took place in 
1814 and lB15,they w^ere indefatigable in pressing the Coiitiiienlal 
Powers to adopt a system of conduct siiiiilnr to tliat whitdi we had 
imposed on ourselves by the abolition of tlie tradt^ in and 

they seem to have anticipated, \\ii\x the utmost confidence, that 
the example wo had set, and the prodomiiiating influence we then 
possessed, would ensure immediate uccpiiescencc in their Mnslies. 
They were lamentably disappointed. U'hcther the uncoinpro- 
iiiising nature of tlieir demands nnolted minds less enlightciiod 
than their own as to the triu^ nature of the trade; or the excessive 
and impatient anxiety displumed b\ them awakened suspicions of 
secret interest or national hostilitx, tlie result was that, tliough 
the greater part of the assembled powers ostensildy acceded to 
their request, tliose whose concurrcuce was most requisite, either 
declined to come under any stipulations at all, or ha\e since itni- 
fonnly and systematically e\aded tlieir fulflhneiit. Though the 
trade has been relinquished by England, the United Stales of 
North America, Hussia, Holland, Sweden, Denmark, and nomi¬ 
nally by France, it has been little, if at all, diminished in point of 
extent, and w^e fear much augmented in point of cruelty. Be¬ 
tween 70 and 80,000 slaves were traiisjxnti'd from Africa in the 
year 1810.—(jDriVaw hisiitntion^s Shf/i Reports p. 1.) From 
July, 1820, to October, 1821, 100 slave-ships entered the Bon- 
iiey, and l(i2 the Calabar, making all together 3.32; and as each 
ship is calculated to have taken 011 board 200 slaves at an 
average, that will swell tlie number of slaves transported from 
thesi' two places alone, in litth' more than a single year, to the 
enormous amount of 70,400.— {yifrican Insiitution's Sixteenth 
jRgjor/, p.4.) 

It is not intended from these facts to infer that the abolitionists 
ought to have relaxed lu their endeavours to effect the entire sup¬ 
pression of the trade, or to have neglected moments apparently 
so favourable for their purpose as the cotifereJiccs of 1814 and 
1815; but to show how indispensable it'is to guard against ex¬ 
alted anticipations, and, before any step is resolved on, to take into 
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view all tho contingencies which may attend it. Had less been 
attempted at one time, more would, in all probability, have been 
conceded; and a tone of greater moderation, with more allowance 
for national and individual prejudices, would have more surely 
and speedily paved the way for the admission of the truth, and a 
real as well as general concurrence of opinion. If, however, the 
abolitionists have sustained so painful a disappointment with 
regard to the abolition of the trade, where their ground was so firm 
and their prospects so promising, it is incumbent on them to be 
doubly cautious in their deliberations and resolutions respi^ting 
tlie extinction or mitigation of slavery. If they w'ere so greatly 
deceived in the one instance^ it is still more likely that they may 
fall into similar mistakes in the other, and they can avoid them in 
no other way than b} resolving to examine the subject calmly and 
coinpreheiisively in all its bearings, to lend a patient car to all the 
<ibjoctions M*hich can be niatle to their proposals, to be tolerant 
c\eii of prejudices, to make allowance for the disturbing power 
of strong interest on the mind; and above all, studiously to refrain 
from all topics and expressions tending to pro]iit>tc discontent 
and insubordination umong tlic slaves. 

U]>ou this lust point they have been less circumspect than they 
ought to have been, and Mr. McDonnell has well illitstratcd the 
efiVets, which iiicuutioii may, we had almost said, must, produce. 

* Let it be imagined, that on a plantation, after tlie work of the day is 
<ivcr, the negntes arc assembled in a group in one of the negro houses. A 
communication is made by a domestic of what he has heard from hh 
master—suxiiething of moment clearly in agitation; and then suppose 
some head carpenter or cooper should read to them the following pas* 
sage:— With a conmunity of mow than 800,000 /rcc blacks, many of 
them acaattomed to the use <f anus, u'iihin si^bt the gwatest of our 
JFcst Jmiia islands; 'U'if/i a slaiTpopulation in Cuba and Porto Rico, which 
has been of laic so fearfully augmented with imported negroes, as, according 
to all rtccivcd principles, to produce, even in pacific times, and much more tn 
the present /rm of transatlantic convulswns, the utmost cxtrcmitytqf dan¬ 
ger;—with the example afforded in many of the United States, and in 
almost all the nao republics in South America, where negro slavery has 
been recently abohshvd;—is ihi's a time, are these the circumstances, in 
which a can be wise and safe^ cien if it were honest and humane, to keep 
down, in their present state of heathenish and almost brutal degradation, the 
800,000 negroes in our ICest India colonies? AVhen it was known that 
this came from Air. \A^ill)crforcc, their avowed friend and champion, 
whom, it is no extravagant assertion, many of the negroes imagine^ in 
their vague notions, to stand as close to the crown as docs the Duke of 
York in the opinions of Englishmen j—when all these matters arc re¬ 
flected on, is it any wonder that the effect produced would be most per¬ 
nicious and alarming ? I have no inclination whatever to stretch the 
point. 1 merely wish any person of common understanding to consider 
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ibe natoral resolt. Would it not inevitably engender feelingi of dissatis- 
ftdion in those who were formerly contented and happy; make them 
view labour with loathing and hatred; sever the tics of attacbment 
which connected them with their masters; give confidence where doubt 
previously existed ; and rouse the sullen, gloomy passion of revenge;— 
to drive the whites from the country ;—and to seize their properties ? It 
is melancholy to reflect, that ]>crsous with hmuanity on their tongues, 
could put forth the most inflammatory doctrines, although the danger 
and mischief liavc been so often demonstrated! 1 do not wish to deal 

invidiously with Mr. Wilbcrforce, for he ii, hi general, by far the most 
moderate of his party; but, in reality, in his pamphlet not a page could lie 
taken that docs not contain some passage calculated to produce a most 
stnking efl'ect in the minds of the negroes/— M'Donm/i, p. 231. 

Whether llio oliscrvatiou made witli resped to Mr. Wilberforco 
be just or not, we tiiiiik it rauiiol lx* denied that tiirre is loo much 
foundation for the general elmrge wlileli is contained in this pas¬ 
sage. On glancing o\er the Iasi lii^poit of ihe Society, to wliieli 
we have so often made reference, oiir atUMilion was struck by the 
following passage ?— 

' The civil degradations which they' (the free people of colour in 
Trinidad) ' theiiiselves arc doomed to sustain, are many and gidliiig; 
and the committee believe they arc sufficiently enlightened to have at 
length a just and settled conviction, tliut the sla\cry of their colour is the 
real root of the evils they experience; and that while that slavciy is 
perpetuated, while the slave continues a British outcast from the pale of 
society, deprived of his natural rights, a mere beast of burden, a mere 
instrument of profit;—they who partake of his colour must of necessity 
partake of his debasement .'—Second liepori of the Socu tp for 
4*0. p. 5. 

Whoever muintuins that such language us this is not calcu¬ 
lated to do inibchief when circulated, coircctly or nicorrectly, 
among the negroes in our West India islands, iniisl be among the 
least considerate of inaukiiid; and \\hoc \it denies that it actually 
has pro^uc'ed it, among the most niieandid. There is notliiug of 
which one rises from a jierusal of the parliuineiitury papers relative 
to the trial of Mr. Siiiilh, uitli so tirm a conviction, us of the 
danger of employing iiiteiupeiate language in J^urope respecting 
die rights or wrongs of the slaves. i*)veii the most measured ex¬ 
pressions are too likely to be inisreporied, misrepresented, and 
iiiisiiiiderstiM>d. It is true lliat this is be}oiid the controul of the 
abolitionists; but it is obvious that a consideration of it should 
increase tiieir caution, and makes neglect doubly reprehensible. 

^ Let us now proceed to inquire as siiceiiiclly as we can, what 
means it seems really safe and practicable to adopt for the further 
improvement of the eoiuUtioii of the West Indian slaves. Wc will 
fuyt, how'cver, observe, as often happens in long and eager contro¬ 
versies. 
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Vcrsies, fliat tliere need not Imvo been much diMlercnce between Ihi 
M ajesty’s government and the abolitionists as to general prin* 
ciples at least, if diese latter had been consistent in adhering to 
tliose which they first announced. In the Report of the African 
Institution for 1815 wc find the members looking forward to a 
future extinction of slavery to be accomplished 

* by ihe 9ame happy mcafis vihich formerly put an end to it in England^ 
namelyt by a benign though insnmble revolution in opinions and mannerSt 
by the cncouragefneat of particular nmmmtmwns^ and the progremve mcUo- 
ration the condition of the slaves; till it should slide insensMy into gene- 
ral freedom ; in shorty to an emancipation (f which not the slaves^ but the 
masters should be the willing insfrawents, or authors* —p. 8. 

In the debate wiiicli took place in the House of Coininons 
in 1Mr. Buxton, wlio, upon that occasion, may be considered 
as the organ of the abolitionists, states their object under tlic^fol- 
lowing conditions. 

* I now come to tell gcntlcinen tlic course wc mean to pursue : and 1 

hope 1 hlinll not be deemed iinpriideiit, if I tliiow otF all disguise, and 
state frankly and without rcberve, the object at which wc aim. The ob¬ 
ject at which wc aim is the extinction ot sla\xry—nothing less than the 
extinction of Slavery—in nuthiiig less than the M'hole of the British do- 
luinioiis: not, howarr, the rapftt Nnninatwn of that state — not the sudden 
cmanvipafion of the negro—bat such preparatory steps, such measures if 
precaution, as by shiw digms and in a course if years, Jirst fitting and 
ifuatifying the shne for the enjoynunt of freedom, shall gently conduct us 
to tne annihilation of sluicry.' —Repoit o; the Debate in the House of 
Comnioiis, on J5th Ma^, p. 11. 

The \icvv wliicli Mr. Cunning, on the part of his Majesty’s go- 
vcrnnuMit, look of tlie suliject, in the same debate, is repre¬ 
sented in llie folio-wing extract from that masterly and statesman¬ 
like speech, which on former occasions we lia\e referred to. 

* I do not say that it (slavery) is therefore to continue indefinitely. I 
speak not of it as n system to be cnrefnlly preserved and cberisbed, but 
one to be dealt with according to ifs own nature, and with reference to 
its inherent peculiarities. We must be considered as having tacitly, if 
not expreshly, taken the engagement, not in every suhbctjuont di&cusbioii 
to look back to atrocities wliicb have censed—not to revive animosities 
which have been extinguished, and to throw in the teeth of those whose 
iiitercKts arc at hazard, cruelties with which they in fact hod no con¬ 
cern. Looking tbcu at the present condition of the West Indies, 1 find 
there a nuineious black popnlntion, with a comparatively small popula¬ 
tion of whites. The question to be decided is, how civil rights, moral 
iuiprovcnicnt, and gencrnl happiness arc to be communicated to this 
overpowering umUitude of slaves, uitli safely to the lives ami security to 
the interests of the wliilc population—onr fellow-subjects and fellow- 
citizens. Is it possilde that there cun he a difTercncc of opinion upon this 
question? Is it jxissible that those most neiwly concerned in the present 

voc. xxxu. NO. i.xi\, r. I. state 
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stole of property in the Indies^ and those who contemplate the 

great subject with the eye of the philosopher and the moralist^ should 
look at it in any other than one point of view ? Is it possible for a mem¬ 
ber of parliament, still more a member of the government, to say that he 
does not wi&h, so far as is consistent with other great considerations ne¬ 
cessarily involved, to impart every improvement which may tend to raise 
in the scale of being the unfortunate creatures now in a state of servi¬ 
tude and ignorance^ Undoubtedly sacrifices ought to be made for the at¬ 
tainment of so great a good ; but would I on this account strike at the 
root of the system—a system the growth of ages—and unhesitatiitgly 
and rashly level it a blow? Arc we not all an arc that there arc knots 
which cannot be suddenly disetftangled, and must not be cut—difScul- 
ties which, if solved at all, must he solved by patient consideration and 
impartial attention, in order that vve iii.iy not do the most flagrant injus¬ 
tice by aiming at justice itself'^* He snbvecjiiently adds —* If the honour¬ 
able gentleman asks me, iin the other liand, nliether I maintain the in¬ 
violability of ]iropcrty so far as to affirm the proposition, that the child¬ 
ren of slaves must continue to be sln\cs lor ever—1 answer fiankly, No. If 
again he a««ks me linw 1 rcconcilcMuy notions of reverence for tliesucrcd- 
ntss of piopcity with the dcgicc of authority 1 am prepnied t<iexercise for 
the attaininent of my object^ 1 answer v\ith e(|ual frankness—In accom¬ 
plishing a great national objid, Jii doing an act of national justice, I do 
not think it right to do it at the exclusive expense of any one class of the 
community. 1 am dispo*^ed to go giaduall) to work, in order to diminish 
both the dnngci to be risked and burden to be incuned My opinion is 
also, and 1 am prepared to state it (tbe honourable gcntlcniati having 
made bis appeal to the government on this subject some wxeks ago) as 
the opinion of niy colleagues as well as iny own—tliat in order that the 
object which we nil have in view may be undertaken safely and cfiectii- 
ally, it is better that it should be left in the hands of the executive go¬ 
vernment.' 

Mr. Canning then laid befoic the house the jesolutioiis, which 
we cited on a f'uinicr occasion,* but vviiicb, in fiutbciaiice of our 
present object, we will again place befbie otii leadcis. 

]. Hiat it is expedient to adopt cficclual and decisive measures for 
ameliorating the condition of the slave population in bis Majesty's colo¬ 
nies. 2. I'hat through a dcteimine<l and pcibcvciing, but Judicious and 
temperate enforcciucnt of such iiu asurcs, this bouse looks forward to a 
progressive iinprov'ciiient in the cliar<ieter of tbe slave population, such as 
may prepare them for a participation in I hose civil rights and privileges 
which are enjoyed by other classes of his Majesty’s siibjcets. 3. That 
this bouse is anxious for the accomplishment of this purpose at tbe 
earliest periorl that may be compatible with the well ludug of the slaves, 
the safety of the colonies, niul with a fair and c(|uitablc consideration of 
the Intel csts of all p,irties concerned Iberciii' 

' He concludes thus:— 

‘ 1 will not fiiitbcr prolong a discussion which il lias been my oliject 
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to bring to a close, by any general reflections, further than jthk, that 
giving every credit, as 1 do, to the motives which have actuated the 
honourable gentleman, I am sure he will feel that it is perfectly con¬ 
sistent with a complete sympathy with his moral feelings, and consistent 
equally with my duty, that 1 should look at this subject more practically, 
more cautiously, and more dispassionately, and if tlie Loiiounible gentle¬ 
man will permit me to say so much, more pnidciitiy than the honour¬ 
able gentleman, whose warmth, however, though 1 must not imitate, I 
do not mean harshly to blame. And further, 1 would assuix; those whose 
interests arc involved in this great question, that whatever may he the 
result of the present discussion, 1 and ipy colleagues are not more anxi¬ 
ous on the one hand to redeem the character of the country, so far as it 
may have sufiered by the state of slavery in the colonies, than wc think 
ourselves bound on the other to guard and protect the just interests of 
those who, by no fault of their own, by inheritance, by accident, by the 
encouragement of repeated acts of the legislature, find tlieir property 
vested in a concern exposed to innumerable hazards and difficulties 
which do lint belong to property of another character, such as, if they 
had their option, they would doubtless in most cases have preferred.'— 
SithAfancr of the in the House of Cumwons on the Abolition and Mi~ 

iigation oj Slarcry^ on the \ "}th 1823, pp. 23, 24. 33, 34. 36. 

Ax this period then it is c\ident that Mr. liuxtoii and Mr. 
Canning were agreed in rejecting every measure which was not 
slow and gradual in it.s progress, and which did not prepare and 
qualify the negro for freedom before he was permitted to enjoy it. 
It is impossible to point out a line of conduct more just, humane, 
and enlightened than that w'hicli Mr. Canning declared to have 
been icsoKed on by the executive government. It clearly marks 
out the ultimate objects upon which our eyes should be fixed, and 
to which we should be sU*adfastly approaching; but it leaves, as 
it ought to do, the lioiir of our arrival micertaiii, and positively 
rejects tlie employment of violent or dangerous means for its ac¬ 
celeration. To this course the colonists can offer iio reasonable 
objection. 

Two years have scairely elapsed, and the declaration of Mr. 
Buxton seems to have been forgotten by those on whose behalf it 
was made. The Abolitionists arc dissatisfied with what they 
consider the culpable inactivity of government; and some of diem 
do not scruple to impute to it a secret understanding w*ith such of 
the colonists as have opposed their wishesi and an indifference or 
aversion to any effectual amelioration of the condition of the 
slaves, Tliere never was less reason for such dissatisfaction or 
such surmises. Whoever pays the slightest attention to the course 
which lias been pursued by ministers w^ill be convinced diat on 
no occasion have they manifested a more eaniest desire to do their 
duty, or a decpc'r sense of the responsibility under which they act. 
Being perfectly satisfied of this, we feel sure that the cause of the 
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tlavc population can be placed in no hamk so prudcntlj as in 
tiieirs; and it is with regret therefore that we find Mr. Broughuin 
announcing an intention to bring a hill into the House of Com¬ 
mons for the purpose substantially of divesting them of their dis¬ 
cretionary power, and placing the subject under the immediate 
and definite controul of tlic legislature. We have no hesitation in 
saying tliut wn deem this inode objectionable in itself; but it 
brings additional difficulties into the question from its inconsis¬ 
tency with tlie former deelaiations of the Abolitionists, and with 
the course of proceedings already conimeticed. 

By whomsoever the future meusuros are to be directed, certain 
leading points must at all events, we concene, be kept' in \ie\v. 
And first, if there be one conclusion warrunted bvall the evideiiee 


adduced in the course of this controversv, it is tlii*^, that the miti¬ 
gation of slavery is that to which attention should at present be 
exclusively directed. I'lie verv notion of iuuuediate ami unlimited 
abolition is, indeed, allowed to be preposterous. Where the dis- 

I iroportion between slaves and free men is so gieat as in the West 
iidiaii islands, an iiistaiitaiieoiis change would involve the former 


in confusion and barbarism, and expose the latter to indiscrimi¬ 
nate destruction. The objections to a modified abolition are less 
striking at first sight, but equally conclusive. The very dciTce 
which conferred general freedom upon the slaves, aft<T u ccTluiii 
period, would put an end to industry and subordination from the 
moment of its proiiiulgatioii; and to declare free all negro child¬ 
ren who should be born after a certain day, w'ould unavoidably 
create discontent among those who were siiifered to remain in 


bondage. The effect of such a re|;uIatioii would be to produce 
the must galling inequality in funiiiies, and to sever the bonds of 
natural afiectioii between the children of the same stock; while 


the colonist would either be compelled to bring up and educate 
those ill whom he had no interest, and o\er whom he had no con- 


troid; or the free child w'ould be turned loose upon the colony as 
uoinstructed and ungovernable as any of his race fiesh from the 
wilds of Africa.* The same objections do not exist against parti¬ 
cular manumisbions; and if in any of the colonies the fines upon 
maniiinission, which in some foini and to some extent arc peiliops 
necessary, liave been increased merely t(» prevent the progress of 


* We arc awiire that tliis Jailer regiilBlioii has bivn ndoptrd in some of the new states 
of South America, and perhR|>% without producing all tlic Jiiconvcniuircs, which we 
have aiiiici|mtcd hy its iiiitiiral consequences; but the oxpeiiiuonl ha^ liardl> 36! iK^eu 
folly tried, and it appeal's besides, fioin the ucconiits of the most intelligent travellera. 
that ill the republics in which it has been made, so large a proportion ol the slaves had 
been previous^'emancipated and drafted into flic armies, that the lemainder, upon 
wliom alone Uie logulfiiion would o|K*rdie, was too incuii*»iclerable to make these conse- 
qaences very important. ^ 
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incUistry and good conduct towards fro«>doni, or to tlirow difficul¬ 
ties ill Uic way of so good a mode of n^wurdiug extraordinary 
merit, they ouglit to be diminished. 1 hose who are tlie objects of 
niaiunnissioii will generally he found to be the most advanced in 
civilisation, and consequently tlie best prepared for the enjoyment 
of tiiat privilege to which they are admitted. But all mention of 
any kind of aboliiion of slavery bv act of parliament, we think, had 
better be avoided, ll mu.'^t ulurni those of the colonists who con- 
ficieutioiisly believe that i( is impracticable to raise, with profit, 
the staple commodities of the West Indies by free labour; and 
It should be letiieinbeied that the Abolttioiiists have not yet proved 
by any facts, which will stand the test of a rigorous exainiuation, 
that these feais arc without leasonable foundation. But let the 


mitigation of sluvciy be gradually carried as far as it can; and long 
before it has reached tlie highest safe and practicable point, these 
feais will cither be icmuved or confirmed. If they are removed, 
those by whom they uie now eiiteitaiiied can offer no fuither re- 
nistaiiee to any rational plan of ubolitioii. If they are confirmed, 
tlieii the coinpi’iisution to which the colonists arc entitled will be 
settled with nuuli greater vase and uccuruey, and the country will 


be eiiabli'd to ealculult; exactly w'hat |>eciiuiar} sacrifice the aboli¬ 
tion of slavciy would entail upon it. Tiiis would in itself be an ad¬ 
vantage of no hinull moment. The cessation of all discussion about 


tlie abolition of slaveiy would also be beiu'fieial to the slaves, as 
the cuiitiiiuunce of it will piobably slacken their advancement, 
and at best can only lAcite vain uspirutioiis after tlie possession of 
that which Uiey aie at present evidently unqualified to enjoy. At 
what period, and in what maimer, a slave should emerge into a free 
man, has lately occupied Uic tlioughts of many ingenious men;- 
but it is not a subject upon which it is easy to n^asoii satisfac¬ 
torily ill detail. Perhaps it is not necessary to atteiii)>t it. All that 
is requisite to be known is, that as civilization advances, the con¬ 
dition of the slave beconu^s nioie comfortable, and his dependence 
upon his master less intimate; uiui that, at a certain stage in its 
progress, it becunies almost a matter of indifference, both to master 
and slave, whether the name of bondage shall eontiiiue or not; 
soon after which the chain that has for some time been w'orn light 
and loose on the limbs, drops off; and the advanced state of 
society tacitly puts an end to this relation betweeu them. Could 
it have been possible to entertain any doubt on the subject, Mr. 
M'Douiieirs work would have satisfied us that this period has not 
yet arrived in the West Indies. persist in speculating and 


haranguing about the emancipation of the negroes, may promote 
the purposes of deinngogiiesaiid agitators; but no statesman will 
deny that, if the abolition of slavery take place in the West Indies 
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before a very material improvement has been made in the slaves 
theiiiselvcsj it will either plunge tlieni into lasting barbarism, or 
compel them to struggle onward to civilization, after a sacrifice of 
the priscnt landed proprietors, through years of' anarchy and 
blood. It is no belief in the natural inferiority of tlic negroes which 
makes us thus speak. They have already exhibited sufficient ex¬ 
amples of almost every estininblo quality, to vindicate their race 
from tlie aspersions that have been cast upon it, and to show 
that the colour of the skin, or the features of the coimleiiaiice, 
enable us to form no absolute jiidgniciit of tlio powers of the un¬ 
derstanding or affections of the lieuit. Still it innst be long before 
tliey can be raised from that moral and intellectual degiadatiou in 
which they are now sunk. The emancipation of the mind ought 
imariablj to precede that of the body, and will be more efiectually 
and speediU secured b} improving the condition of the slave, than 
by prematiirelv forcing him into the state of freedom. The transi¬ 
tion ought not to be followed bv aiij diTliue in the general good 
order and prosperity of societv, which would assiiredlv happen if 
the abolition of slavery were to take place in the present state of 
the VVe^t Indies. At what piecise period, or in whatmuuner, this 
euthanusia may be* icasonablv hoped for, it is difficult, and not 
necessary, to dv^termiiie. We have a practical diitj before us, re¬ 
quiring all our attention, tbe niitigalion of tlie present system by 
every piacticable mode, in order to make way for its final depar¬ 
ture. 

Much ill this wav has already been effected, bowevei tniich may 
still remain to be done. The amelioration in the condition of the 
slaves which has taken place within the last thiitv years, and par¬ 
ticularly since the abolition of the slave-trade, is spoken of by 
every one who has known the West Indies for that length of time 
as ill every way remarkable. In this respect we think the Aboli¬ 
tionists have not acted with proper openness to the public nor 
candour to the colonists. On some occasions they have advanced 
all inifuvoiiruble fact,w^hirli was true only of one of the islands, as 
if it applied to all; and on others tho} have overlooked particulars 
w'hieh would materially have affected the public opinion with* re¬ 
spect to the conditiou of the slaves absolutely, or in relation to 
former timeSr Giving no credit to the statements or professions 
of the colonists, and making no allowance for the improvement 
which mere necessity, example and the diffusion of knowledge 
have been silently and gradually producing, they have too often 
spoken and argued as if slaves aiul .slave-owners were both in the 
same state now in which they would have been found half a cen¬ 
tury ago, Nothing, however, can be farther from the truth; and 
npon Uiis subject w^e recomiuond to the notice of our readers a 
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part of Mr. M'Donneirs book, wbicli cannot be curtailed with 
advantage, and which wc are prevented its length from ex¬ 
tracting entire (pp* @04—2l0.) The statement, which he has 
there given, is coniinned b^ many diHiutcrested witnesses, and the 
impruvemont is rc])rcBentcd as going on in every part of the West 
Indies with augmented rapidity up to the pr<Ssent moment. Within. 
little more than the hist twelve mouths, several measures have 
been agitah'd and prepared for the consideration of tlie colonial 
legislatures, or passed by them for the purpose of promoting this 
general advancement- AVe will specif} only two acts of the Assem¬ 
bly in Jamaica, because the maimer in which they have been 
received in this couiiti > is a sliiLin!> <‘ontirmutioii of some of our 
preceding remarks. One of tliesi^ arts is to remove iiupediineuts 
to maiiumission, and the otlu^r to encoiirat^e utteiulance on a Satur¬ 
day instead of a Siuiday market. It shoiihl be obscM'ved that these 
bills have been passed in rompliunct- with the wishes of tlic aboli¬ 
tionists lepeatedlv ami anxiously expressed; yet the colonists are 
told by Mr. liroiigliam, in the s|>('ech fioni whi<*Ii we have already 
made an extract, that they have done ‘ absolutely nothing;’ and 
from his place in the House of Commons, lie is repoited to have 
said, that the coiice.s<^ion is merely niigatoiy, and the acts intended 
only for the beiietit of the murtters. J3ut though we mention these, 
and allude to other, legislative measures, we have no difficulty in 
saying that it is not to acts of the colonial asscmhlics, or of the 
British parliament, that we look for the proofs or the Jiieans of 
the most iiiipoitaiit improvements. Even if no acts at all had been 
passt'd, theri' would not, on that account, be any ground for con¬ 
cluding that, during the interval wliich has elapsed, the colonists 
have done nothing. Very important changes are often made with* 
out any legislative provision at all; and in such a case as this, acts 
of parliament and acts of ussembiy are much mure freip&ently to 
bo regarded as the consequences and records of changes which tlic 
state of society has previously eili^cted, than us thc^ causes of their 
introduction. Tf the master be willing, there is scarcely any im¬ 
provement in tlie condition of liis slave, which he cannot effec¬ 
tuate without a legislative act; and If lie be uii unwilling agent, a 
legislative act will commonly afford but u very unavailing remedy. 
Were we compelled to chouse between tliu two, w^e should much 
ratiicr trust to the voluntary exertions and sacrifices of the colo¬ 
nists for tlicimproveinent of tlieir slaves, than to any laws promul¬ 
gated either at home or abroad for that purpose. But it signifies 
little by what means or in what way the mitigation of slavery goes 
on, provided it be continually advancing. We have no doubt that 
it is; and, as fellow-men, fellow-subje<'ts, and having a fellow- 
feeling with Uie colonists in tlieir suflerings and distresses, wo 
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carooi^i)}'' entreat tliein to leml it their rhceiful end Hiireinittiiig 
assistance. They deceive Uieniaelves if tiiey think that the course 
of iuiprovenientcaii be resisted. To attempt it, is to contend not 
against llic Abolitionists or the legislature, but ageist the full 
force of the tide u£d|^ian affairs, which will certainly prevail 
against them. We tKnik more highly of their judgment and forti¬ 
tude tlian to suppose tliat they will allow themselves to be driven, 
by irritation or despondency, to adopt resolutions unsuited to their 
trying situatiou. Let what may happen, to advance llieir slaves in 
diligence, intelligence, and morality, to add to their comforts and 
respectability is the soundest policy which they cun adopt. No 
otlier can be pointed out w'hich is so likely to lead to a continu¬ 
ance of their security, or so well calculated to siippoit them under 
present misfortunes, and pave the way lor future ])rospCTity. 

Believing, however, the colonists to be satisfied that it their 
interest to promote the improvement of tiic slaves, it lenAdM still 
to be consideied by what means that end may best be effected. 
Tills, however, is a point of so great dilHcnlt^, tlint the ministers of 
the crown, the colonists, and occasionally e\eii the Abolitionists 
themselves, ha\c been compelled to pause as to the specific mea¬ 
sures which they would recoiiimciid for adoption. The subject 
in itself is embarrassing and delicate; but a general want of pre¬ 
cise and familial acquaintance with the actual state of society in 
the difieicnt est Indian islands, is an additional cause of hesita¬ 
tion to tile prudent, and of error to the precipitate. It is under 
a sense of this difficulty that we will now thiow' together a few 
remaiks on the mode of advancing the bodily comfort—tlie security 
of the rights—and die moral and religious improvement of the 
slaves; begging it to be understood that to whatever conclusions 
wc come upon these topics, we have found the mass of minute 
and often inconsistent facts, to be so gieat, that we have been 
obliged to rely piincipally upon general reasoning to direct us. 

]. In all that relates to die food, lodging, and clothing of die 
slaves, it does not a]>pear that any just cause of complaint exists. 
In the iinpoitaiit articles of cleanliness and neatness, and all those 
external signs of comfort and respectability, which rather depend 
on the will of Uic slave, than on the liberality of the muster, tliere 
may be still much to desire. But in these respects the negroes 
will gradually improve as they advance in civilization; and in all 
essential points their condition sc'eins nut to be inferior at present 
to diat of a farm-servant or ordiuury mechanic in England, and 
in many respects to be superior to those of die same classes in 
some paits of Ireland. U iidei this head it may be proper to men¬ 
tion two piarticcs now generally adopted in Barbados, and we 
believe in Antigua, which we recommend for general considerat- 

tion. 
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tion« The first is tlie providing the slaves, on their return from 
labour^ with their victuals already cooked; the effiset of which is to 
give them the hours allowed for relaxation, or cultivatimi of their 
own provision grounds, more entire and uninterrupted, and also to 
enable the maffiager to accustom diem to hatdls of greater order 
and cleanliness. The second is the ostabli^hiQeut of a common 
nursery room on each estate, in which the infants and children are 
left by their mothers during the hours of labour in the field. It is 
well known by those who are conversant with the subject, that 
much of the mortality of slave-cliildrcn is owing to their exposure 
in the fields while their mothers are at work; and it must be 
obvious, as a further advantage derivable from this measure, that 
Uie trausitioii from it to an infant school, would be both easy and 
inexpensive. 

1.lie jraAmii which a slave makes to his master for his support 
consists lifrliis personal labour; and if in times past die quantity 
exacted was excessive, that inexcusable abuse of power seems now 
to have almost come to an end in some of the islands, and to be 
fast disappearing in nil the rest. We can easily believe, what has 
been stated in a Report to the House of Assembly of Jamaica in 
18124, ( Votes of Assembly, Dec. 1H124, ful. 1201,) that in none of 
the many distuibances which have recently agitated that island, 
has cruelty from the masters or overseers been the alleged cause 
of complaint; because it cannot be the interest of the master at 
present to exact fiom the slave more work than he can reason¬ 
ably perform; and, so far as we have seen, there is an increasing 
desiie that the perfoimance should be attended with as little 
harshness and interference as possible. The employment of the 
whip as a stimulus to Inhour is going into disuse. We do not 
state this in ignorance of the liemonstrance published in the Tri¬ 
nidad Gazette, and republished (as it is said, with approbation) in 
the Gazette of Jamaica; from both of which, conclusions of the 
most sweeping nature ha\c been draw'ii by the Abolitionists. We 
are still satisfied that, upon further investigation, they will find that 
our statement is siibsfatitiailu correct. It is announced in the 
Jamaica Gazette of the 7tli May, 1825, that the cart-whip, even 
as an emblem of authority, has almost disappeared in that island; 
and we have been assured from authority which we cannot dis¬ 
trust, that on very many estates it is reserved exclusively as an iii- 
siruuieni of punishment for the more serious offences. What has 
happened in Jamaica, the most important of all the islands, will 
undoubtedly take place in the others with more or less expedition, 
as their general improvement is more or less rapid. £vcry humane 
person must wish tliat, as soon as circiinistaiiccs admit, the whip 
should be withdrawn from use, and uftciwards from sight: but 

such 
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such poinrerful reasons have been adduced against its immediate 
p^il^on by act of parliament, throughout the West India colo¬ 
nies, that we confess, though with reluctance, our inability to re¬ 
commend any such measure. But if we cannot kc^ pace with the 
precipitation of the Abolitionists on the one hand,* ^^^e equally dis¬ 
approve the violence'of certain prejudiced planters on the otlier. 
We do not believe with the latter, tliat it will never be possible 
safely to abolish the use of tiie whip; though we are sntistied, in 
opposition to the former, that it cannot be safely prohibited at this 
moment. In the mean time nothing hnt e\il can result from u 
controversy so intemperately and bitterly carried on as that to 
which this question has given rise. 

With reference to the exemption of the female sex from nil 
punishment by the whip, as decreed by the thiiteeuth clause of 
the Order in Cotincil for Trinidad, wc have considered with all 
possible attention the arguments urged by IVJr. Af'JIouuell, 
(p. 263, ef sen,) We fully concede to him that there may be many 
females working in a negro gang, with respect to whom the terms 
of Jemah delicacy, and female .se//»677/7//would be utterly mis¬ 
applied, and whose disposition renders them fully as ungovernable 
as the males. But we concur with Mr. Canning in thinking, that, 

* one of the first principles of improvement in civilization, is the 
observance paid to the difference of the sexes;* and we cannot 
but consider ' the shocking and unseemly practice of tlie chastise¬ 
ment of females by the whip,* as a bar to their moral improvement 
and civilization, which it is absolutely necessary to remove. It 
is arguing the question on wrong grounds to inquire whether at 
this moment the female slaves possess a delicacy or sensibility, 
which would be severely outraged by public whipping; if w'C 
mean to make them feminine indeed, vve must begin by treating 
them as such; at least vve must remove that impediment to their 
becoming such, which, while it remains, must obviously neutralize 
every other measure of improvement. 

We have been informed that, on some estates, the punishment 
of women has already in practice been essentially modified; that 
it is inflicted only with a switch, by a female, in private; and then 
only in cases where solitary confinement has been found ineffeo- 
tual. We conceive that such a mode of punishment for females, 
must be fully adequate to sustain the nccessaiy discipline; while, 
ou the other hand, considering that by this modification, * the m- 
dec^c^f and degradation* which attend the practice of public 
whipping, are avoided, and that the power of iiiflicliug corporal 
punishment on females, on some occasions, juid for some offences, 
may be still absolutely necessary; we think the government might 
perhaps act prudently in contenting itself, for the present at 

least. 
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leasts with recommending to the assemblies the enactment of 
some such general alteration of the puiiishment, as has been 
voluntarily and successfully adopted by individuals. 

With the ^hjniiiution of corporal punishmentj we rejoice to 
believe that tdjik-work is becoming more general. This can be 
ill no respeett prejudicial to the master, and is highly favourable to 
the slave, when lie has reached a certain stage of civilization. It 
removes the irksomeness which then arises from being subjected 
to the controni of another, and by the substitution of a moral for 
a physirni iiuiurement to labour, gradually prepares him for be* 
coining a free man. 'J'here ina}’ (‘xist inipedimcnts to its imme¬ 
diate and general introduction in the situation and extent of some 
estates, {Voltimfi Rates for the Maao^ernent and Medical Treat* 
ment of Staves, p. 15*}.)-; but it is almost uniformly recommended 
ill the strongest nianucr by those best acquainted with the West 
Indies (l^ra. Rales, j>. 1.53. M‘J)onnett, p. 258. Walker's Letters 
on the West Indies, p. ri7-)» seems upon principle to be one of 
the very best inc^uus by which the mitigation of slavery can be 
promoted. Of the expediency of attncliing the slaves to the soil, 
we are not at present so clearly convinced, and before we pro¬ 
nounce any decided opinion, we should be glad to have more 
extensive and detailed information than we now possess. Slaves 
never were traiisferrecl in the same manner in Jiurupe in which 
they arc in the West Indies, nor could their transference be tliere 
forbulden with the same advantage w'hiidi is said to have attended 
it in Europe. Many estates hi the West Indies, especially wheie 
eolfee is raised, wx'ar out. Some become unprofitable from the 
change of markets; and hurricanes and earthquakes desolate others. 
An invariable rule w'oiild, therefore, in many instances, ruin the 
master and stint or starve tlie sla\e. On the other hand, we can¬ 
not contemplate w'ithout horror, the forced separation of husband 
and wife, brothers and sisters, parents and children; and we arc not 
aware of any suflicient objection to a regulation, which should 
declare that husband and Avife and all cbildreii belonging to either 
witliin the age of puberty should on no acc<iunt be separated in 
any case of transfer or sale. A well informed writer {Walker's 
Letters, Sfc. p. (>4.) has advised the substitution of attucbmeiit to 
the gang instead of attacbment to the soil; this would in general 
obviate the evils, and is free from many of the objections, to which 
vre have alluded; but still, as an inllexible rule, would be loiiml 
at times to impose an iiiconvcuient and unnecessary restraint, 

2. The condition of the negroes may also be uiiproxed by a 
stricter observance • and further extension of tlieir civil rights. 
Even at the present moment their private property is in practice 
religiously respected. However strange it may seem that an indi¬ 
vidual 
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vidual should be possessed of property, who n himself the pi o- 
peity of another, tiicre can be no doubt that the West Indies now 
exhibit tliis anomaly. Whatever money, poultry, cattle, or orna- 
mentB of the person a slave possesses, are held to be as strictly 
his own and at his own disposal, as they could be rendered by any 
enai:tuieut of the legishiture; nay, what appears still more extra¬ 
ordinary, the sla\e, in some islands at least, exercises an undis¬ 
turbed right of disposing by will of tlie very bouse which he otxu- 
pies on his master’s estate. Here, then, received opinion and 
custom have conferred upon him distinct rights and privileges as 
a member of civil society, which at every seasonable opportunity 
ought to be confinned and multiplied. The iiiiproveinent of the 
administratiou of justice, for which purpose a couiiiiis4siou is now 
sitting in die West Indies, will contribute to the same great ob¬ 
ject. The principal duty of this eomniission, indeed, is to purify 
the ordinary course of law in civil suits, viith nhich slaves, in ge¬ 
neral, can have no participation. But its eflVcl will be litlle less 
favourable to them than if the} had been the special objects of its 
regard* The luoie eflicieiitly the colonists are accustomed to sc'e 
justice administered between each other, and to consider the law 
as the habitual and supreme rule of civil conduct, the less will 
tliey be disposed to exeicise, or excuse t> runny towaidsUic blacks 
who are sulnccted to their controul. The most iiiipoitant h<x>n, 
however, which could in this point be conceded to die slaves, 
would be to permit them to be received in coiiits of justice as 
com{ietent witnesses. This question has given rise to so much 
controversy, and so much repugnance has been inaiiih^sted in die 
West Indies to its adoption, that the expediency of it would seem 
not to be so clear as die friends of the measure have generally 
imagined. Much, however, must in fail ness be allowed by the 
colouists for the influence of early prejudices on their minds; we 
confess that die opinions entertained on this point by some of the 
ablest individuals connected w'ith the West Indian iiiteiest, bodi in 
the colonies and the modier-country, and an exaiiiiiiation of the 
arguments that have been urged on both sides, have inclined us 
strongly in its favour. The more deliberately its direct and col¬ 
lateral effects are considered, the more, wc believe, the colonists 
will become satisfied that their apprehensions are excessive. But 
while W'e thus express ourselves as to the principle, we admit the 
existence of great difficulties, as to the regulations and conditions 
under which the privilege should be granted; and so far from as¬ 
serting diat no danger or inconvenience can flow from the adpiis- 
sioii of slave testimony, we believe that it w^ he necessaiy to use 
great precautions against them. No negro ought, under any cir- 
cunis^ces, to be permitted to swear, who does noi.coinprebend 
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the nature of aii oath« and even then^ the judge and jury can 
haixlly be too caicfu) in examining tlie evidence delivered. Oftlns 
the trial of Mr. Smith affords ample proof. Whatever judgment 
may be formed of the proceedings in other respects, we conceive 
it to be im|>ossible for any impartial inquirer to cast his eyes over 
them, without being struck with the looseness of the evidence of 
the negit>i:s, both for and against him. 

Nothing, however, can be inferred from this against the con¬ 
cession iiiuler proper guards and restrictions; there will be diffi¬ 
culties and danger at first,—^but they must be met by previous 
preparation and cxainiiiation; and assuming due caution in the 
regulations, under which the testimony is admitted, we arc satisfied 
that it may proi>eiiy be left to the careful consideration of a judge 
2 iiid jury. The adiiUKsioii of testimony, w'hich may affect property, 
life, or character, is not a tiling in which a doubtful experiment can 
projierly be made; and we should n^gret the appearance of lend- 
iii<r the 8light(^st countenance to tlie pernicious maxim which sanc¬ 
tifies the iiic'cuis by the end; yet, in considering both die danger of 
the measure and the motives for adopting it, the character of tlie 
negro, and the improvement in it whi<di the adoption will proba¬ 
bly occasion, must be taken into the account. Negroes (as well as 
other persons in the loner ranks of life) seldom get sufficient cre¬ 
dit for the acuteness they possess. ^J'liey w'ould be pleased to be 
received as witnesses, merely from the novelty of the? privilege, 
and they would be stimulated to acquire the knowledge, and cha¬ 
racter, which would naturally he among the eoiiditions of tlieir re¬ 
ception. If at first an idea iiad been entertained by them, that the 
privilege was desirable as affording means to gratify spite or 
revenge, they woiihl soon iiiid themselves disappointed in diis ex¬ 
pectation; the Unnptatioii to perjury or pievarication would pro¬ 
portionately ceasf^; while the punishment to which' they would 
be subjected for these offences, and the esteem they would gain 
from avoiding them, could scarcely fail to produce that self- 
respect, W'liicli is one true mode of creating respec'tability of con¬ 
duct and character. 

3. The last w'ay to be now mentioned, for the amelioration of 
the condition of the slaves, is the communication of moral and 
religious instruction. We shall here pass over in silence all 
those topics of irritating discussion which a reference to the past 
has 80 strong a tendency to awaken. If baekw'arduess, neglect, or 
violence have any whore been displayed, we lament and con¬ 
demn them as deeply and as seriously as w'e ought; but by the 
parties in the coiitqpt let lliein not now be remembered in any 
otlierway than as an excitement to diligence and alacrity, patience 
and conciliation, for the time to come. We are persuaded that 
these qualities never cotild bo exerted w^ith greater effect, or iii a 

better 
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bett^ cause. The di0b8ion of religious kncvledgc^ the imparting 
religious feelings, ^vill contribute far more to Ae mitigation of 
slav^, than the attainment of all the objects at which the aboli- 
tioiiistB are now prematurely aiming. No odier tree wbich can 
be cast in, will so effectually sweeten the waters of bitterness, of 
whith too many generations of slaves have been made to drink. 
Secure to them these benefits, and every change by which their 
condition can be ameliorated will almost necessarily follow; but 
without it, no regulation that can be promulgated for that pur¬ 
pose, will be ot any pennanent or considerable avail, it is 
therefore with the most lively and unniixed satisfaction, that vie 
hail the formation of an ecclesiastical establishment in the West 
Indies upon tlie model of our Established Church, and we an¬ 
ticipate, with coufidenci*, the sululaiy* reformation which the clergy 
and many excellent men who are co-operatiiig vvitli them, must 
produce upon the whole colonial population, in this, as jii every 
step to be taken in this gimt matter, but most espcciallv in thin, 
zeal must be regulated by knowledge; and, theiefoie, withouteii- 
tering into consideration of the merits of indivkliials.or of paiticu- 
lar forms of church government, questions alvvavs invidious when^ 
unnecessarily discussed, it st'cins to us that, at least for tlie parti¬ 
cular purpose in hand, the episcopal foiin was wisely chosen; a 
form whidi more than any otlier is qualified to give order, uni¬ 
formity and niofleratioii, together w^ith full allowance and scope, 
to the exertions of the most ardent well-regiduted zeal. We have 
the fullest confidence, founded on a \niictv of uutheiitic evidence, 
that the good ellects of this measure aie becoming daily mure a]>- 
pareiit in every part of the West Indies, ami we were pivpared 
to exhibit the proofs of it in detail.— lint the lecent arrival of the 
Lord Bishop of the J^eeward ishuids, and the mass of authentic 
infonnation which his i-eport will coiiiuiunicate, has induced us to 
change our jmrposc, and to postpone foi a separate consideration 
the present religious state and pinspt^cts of these colonies. It 
has been surmised that his letiiiii has been unexpected, and is 
attributable to difficulties and disappointineuts wdiich he has en¬ 
countered from the icsident pioprietors of his diocese. We have 
reason to know, and stale with contidenres that nothing can be 
farther from the tiiith. During his absence from this country 
liis lordship has visited every island in his diocese, with the ex¬ 
ception of Tortola and Tobaj^o, to each of wliicli, however, he 
dispatched a clergyman with iiiqiiiiics of a specific nature. In 
every island upon which lie has landed, he has made himself ac¬ 
quainted with its religious means of instruction by personally in¬ 
specting every church and every school; he has ascertained, so far 
as was possible by public and piivate intercourse and examination, 
its religious wants, as well as the means of supply which aie to 

be 
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be found in itself; the disposition of the planters to permit or pro* 
mote the education of tlieir slaves; as well as their ability and rea¬ 
diness by the contribution of money^ labour, or materials, to assist 
in the erection of additioual churches and schools* By personal 
atteiitiou to schools instituted by himself in Barbados, he has had 
the best grounds for satisfying himself of the docility of the D6gro 
children, and also of tAeir being capable of being rendered the 
channels of elementary religious insiraviion to adult negroes* 

We mention these things summarily, for the purpose of adding 
weight to the feelings and opinions which we have reason to believe 
he eiitei tains. So fur from returning discouraged by unexpected 
impediments, he feels that, great as are the real difficulties, and 
distant us must be the full harvest of his labours, tlic prospect be¬ 
fore him is full of eiicouragmcnt; in every class of peo]>le, speak¬ 
ing of course generally, and attributing what we say in various 
degrees, he has found that spirit of resjiect for liis person, office, 
and object, tliat /.eal, liberality, and concession to his desires, 
which Justify tiie liveliest, if not impatient, hopes; and in no in¬ 
stance has he experienced that kind of prejudice or that degree 
of opposition, which should make him despair of ultimate success. 

After a statement of this kind it may seein less necessary, and 
}et we trust it cannot he oflTeusixe, to address a few words on this 
most important ])<nnl to our West Indian colonists. W'e have 
liefoie this expicsM'd our opinion, that they ha\e been senously 
endangered in their fortunes and lives by the indiscretion of well 
meaning, but ill-jiulgiiig men; let not the leinembrance of this 
ojHuate too strongly on them, when the danger is removed, and 
cireuiiistances arc clianged. To extend religious improvement to 
tlieir slaves is at once their interest and their duty. It is of the 
utmost coiisequenee, and especially at the present conjuncture, 
that they should be sutisiied of this fact. To declaim indiscrimi¬ 
nately against instruction and religion, or to draw any general con¬ 
clusions against tlieir happy iiitlueiice, because in particular 
instances they have been misapplied or perverted, can eventually 
have no effect but that of deceiving theiiiseivcss, and giving their 
adversaries an advantage over them. Thyse to whom sound know¬ 
ledge, moral and religious, is imparted, have invariably been a 
olessing to all with whom they are coiuiocted; and from tlie nature 
of tilings it cauiiol prove otheiwise with the slaves in the West 
Indies. As serxants, it wdll render them diligent, faitiiful, and 
obedient; and, as inembers of society, it will encourage industry, 
temperaiiee, the eelebrution of the rite, and the oliscrvuiice of the 
duties of marriage, of all which the colonists cannot but know tlie 
value, and to which nothing but christiauily will induce the slaves 
to submit. The principle of religion can neither lead to inactivity 
on the one hand, nor insuhordiiiutioii on the other; its great object 

is 
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is to teaiob lu ail to lead quiet and i^eaceable tivea in Uiu woild; 
Dotldrbidding us to be active in tlie improvement of our temporal 
ooiidition, but restraining us to^ lawful means, and, above all, 
enfetreiug upcm us the necessity* of doing our duty in whatever 
state we find ourselves plac<^d. Let us not, however, be deemed 
offeilsive« if we add, that a knowledge of its doctrines, and obedi¬ 
ence to its precepts, are not less necessary to the master than the 
slave. It is upon an increasing attention to moral and religious 
duties among the former, that the most .certain hopes of the 
spread of moral and religious instruction among the latter may 
be founded; and we rejence to perceive tliat they arc not likely 
to be founded in vain. There seems every reason to believe 
that the higher orders of society in the West Indies are fully 
participating in tlie same improvement which is taking place 
among the low^er, and we tnist they will neither be ashamed to 
acknowledge tlie necessity, nor disposed to question the utility, 
of the change. Wherever true religion gains ground, it softens 
and humanises the mind, and never were all parties so much 
interested in its propagation as in the West Indies. -The in¬ 
ternal authority of conscience is superadded by it to that of out¬ 
ward obligation; and the slave thereby induced to render to his 
master all service and res]>ect, until the relation suhssisting between 
dieni be legitimately dissoheil; while the master on his part will 
feel himself constrained by tin' same sanction to omit no opj>or- 
tunity of alleviating the hardships andniitlti])lyingtho privileges ot 
die slave, until he come, iii due time, and after adequate prepara¬ 
tion, to die eiijoyineiiC of complete freedom. 

'lire practical conclusion which seems to follow from all dio 
facts and reasonings viliu'h can be bmiight to bear on this impor¬ 
tant subject is. that the mitigatioii and abolition of slavery in our 
West Indian islands ought to be pin sued with xeul and perseve¬ 
rance; but that, instead of resorting to the violent means which 
the abolitionists have hitheito proposed to force them forward, we 
must advance to tlumi gi adiiully and slowly, by tiu' means of ordei ly, 
controulable, yet ellccti\e agents, agents who possess local know¬ 
ledge, who will be must alive to the dangers of negligent or preci¬ 
pitate tneasures, and yet who may be stimulated to exertiou by a 
superior power if fears or prejudices are allowed to exert an undue 
predominance; wrliosc zealous co-operation is necessary to die 
success of any measures; and whose resistance is capable of para- 
Jysing the best designed efforts of any other agency. By this 
description our readers cannot fail to see, that we point at the 
colonial assemblies, and tlie colonial proprietors, acting at once 
under die coiitroiil and impulse of the executive governincut at 
home. It follows, also, that though abolition be our ultimate end, 
the mitigation of the state of slavery should be the object at present 
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kept steadily and exclusively in view; atid that W'e have no right 
to advance on our career, without distinctly pledging ourselves to 
compensate the colonist for any loss which he may ultimately sus¬ 
tain by the conversion of slave into free labour. We must remem¬ 
ber that if there be injustice to the slave in the present relation 
between him and his master, wc have been at least participant in 
that injustice^ and we have no right now to constitute ourselves 
judges and award sentence at the expense of the master alone. 

But lastly, if foregoing nTI violence and recriminations on both 
sides, all precipitation on the one hand, and all disproportionate 
alarms on the other; agreeing in tha*object, and differing ami¬ 
cably, where difference may be unavoidable, as to the means; we 
will but do what is unquestionably safe and effective, increase the 
comforts, pri\ilegcs, and instruction of the negro population; if 
the colonists will cheerfully and earnestly resolve, as they ought, 
to become the willing channels of these blessings, gradually 
enlarging the stream, as the nature of the slave expands in capa¬ 
bility to receive them; wc have reason to anticipate that a period 
may arrive, oven w'liile noininnl slavery remains, when there may 
be nothing really oppressive in the condition; and that when the 
actual fulfilment of our ultimate hopes shall take place, it may 
rather happen as of course, than be the n'sult of any violent dis¬ 
ruption; liiat the master, sustaining no detriment, may advance 
no claim for compensation ; and the sla\c, active, industrious, 
intelligent and nioial, may pass into the free labourer, mechanic 
or tenant, scarcely conscious of the precise moment of consum¬ 
mating that happy change, which the progress of civilization shall 
gradually have effected. 
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10s. 6d.; proofs, II. is. 

Tlie Lady’s Last Slake. Engraved by F. Checseman, from the celebrated Picture by 
Hogartli. PrintSt ll. 11s. 6d i proofs, 31. Is. 

Goat-herds in the Caiupagiia of Rome. Engraved by C. Turner, from a Picture by 
C. D. Eastluke. Prints, 10s. 6d.; proofs, 15s. 

Views in the South of France, cliielly on tlie Rhone, No. VI., which completes the 
work. Engraved by W. B. Cooke, G. Cooke, and J. C. Allen, from Drawings by 
P. Dewint, after the original Sketches by J. linghes, A.M. ot Oriel College, Oxford. 
Royal 4to. 8s. 6d.; India paper proofs, imperial 4io. 6d. 

The Golden Age. Engraved by \V. Ward, jun. from a Picture by J. Jackson, Esq. 
R.A. Prints, 6s.; proofs, l^s. 

Venus and Cupid. Painted by R. Westoll, Esq. R.A.; engraved by G. Killaway. 
Prints, 4s.; proofs, 7s. 6d. 

The Frosty Morning. Painted by M. W. Sharp, Esq.; engraved by C. Turner, Esq. 
Prints, 7s. 6d.; proofs, 15s. 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

A HancUBook; or. Concise Dictionary of Terms used in the Arts and Sdences. By 
W. Hamilton, M.RA.S. Foolscap 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

An entire New Dioiiouavy of Mechanical Science, the Arts, Manufactures, and Useful 
Knowledge* By A. Jamieson, LL.D. Part 1. ds. 

Tlie Scientific Oaaette; witli Engravi^. 4to. Is. each Part. 

The Art of Improving the Voice and ]&, and of increasing their Mnsical Powers, os 
Philosophical PrinSples. 8vo. 8a. 

VOL. xzxir. no. lxiv* n n A Series 
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A Series of Tables, in which the Weights and Measures of France are redoced to the 
foglish Standard. By C» K. Sanders. 8vo. 7 b. 6d. 

Notes, to Assist the Memorv in various Sciences. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

A Practical Treatise on Rail-Roads and Carriages. By T. Tredgold. 8vo. lOi. 6d. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A Manual of Classical Bibliography. By J. W. Moss. S vols. 8vo, ll, lOs. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Hie Life of Paul Jones, from Ori&inul Documents in the possession of Jubn Henry 
Sherburne. Esq. Register of the Navy of the United Slates. Crown Bvo. 7a. 6d, 

The Life of John Sharp. D.D. Archbishop of York. By bis Son Thomas Sharp. DJ). 
9 vols- 8vo. ll. Is. 

Memoir of tlic late John Bowdicr. Esq. To which is added some Account of the late 
Thonoas Bowdler. Esq 8vo. lOs. (id. 

Memoir^ of P, L. ti. Clery. formerly Valet-de-Charabrc of the Duchesae d’Angou* 
16me. With Portraits. 9 vois. 8vo. ll. Is. 

Private Memoirs of Madame du Ilausset. Lndy’s-Maid to Madame de Pompadour. 
ICmo. 5s. tid. 

Memoirs of tlie Countess dc Genlis. Vols. T —IV. English, ll. 12s.; French. II. 8s. 

Letters of Horace Walpole (aftorwards Earl of Orlord) to the ].ai 1 of Hertford, during 
his Lordship's Embassy to Paris. To which arc added his Lordship's Letters to the 
Rev. Henry Zouch; forming Vol. IX. of T^rd Orford's Work. lio. 11.1 is. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Court of France during the Rtsidciice (above lliirty Years) of the 
Marquis de Dangeau. 8 vols. Bvo. 28 s. 

Memoirs of Mr. William Vcitch and George Biyson, written by thcinseKos. By T. 
M'Crie. D.D. 8vo. 19s, 

Walton’s Lives; with FortruiUand Platts. 12iiio. 18s.; post 8vo. 2l. ?s. 

Memoirs of Samuel Pep^s, Est]. F.H.S. Secretary to tlie Adiiiinlty in tlie Rt'igns of 
Charles ll. and James II. ; comprising his Diary, deciphered from the Original 
Short-band MSS. in the Fepysiaii Library, and a Selection from his ' Privalo fyor- 
respoudence,’ Edited by Kicliard Lord Bray brookc. 9 vols. roy al 4to, 61. 6s. 

Dfe of Mn. Trimmer. New edition. 8vo. 12 s. 

The Life nf the Rev. John Braitliwaite. By R. Dickenson. ISiiio. 6s. 

The Journal of Llewellyn Penrose, a Seaman. iSnio. 7s. 

BOTANY, ACRICULIURE, AND HOUTICULlURi:. 

Flora Conspicua; containing a Selection of the most OniamenUl, Flowering, Ilurdr, 
Exotic and Indigenous Trees, Shrubs, and Herbaceous Plants. By Richard Munis, 
F.L.S. Royal 8vo. Part I. 3s. 6d. 

Floral Emblems. By II. Phillips, F.L and F.H.S. With Plates. 8vo. 218. plain; 
30s. coloured. 

Essays on Landscape Gardening. By Richard Morris, F.L.S. Royal 4to. ll. Its. 6(L 

A Treatise on the Foot Rot in Sheep; including Remarks on the Exciting Cause, 
Method of Cure, and Means of Preventing that destructive Malady. By T. FeaU, 
Esq. Bvo. 2s. 6d. 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 

A Copious Latin Giammar, by 1. J. G. Sclieller. Translated from the German, with 
Alleratioiis. Notes and Additions, by Gemgc Walker, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. ll. iOs. 

The Odes of Anacreon; with tlie Fragments ^ Sappho and Alcieus. Literally trans* 
latcd into English Prose. By T. Oigcr, LL.D. 12mo. .3s. 6d. 

Tlie Plutus of Aristoplianes, traiislatod in Verse ; with an Introduction and Notes. By 
E. F. J. Carrington, Esq. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Corpus Foetarum, Parti.; comprising CatulUis, Lucretius, Virgilius, Tibullus, and 
Propertius. 2s 6d. 

D. Jniiii Jovenalis Sadne: with the original Text reduced to the natural order of Con- 
stxuotiua; an English traiislatiun, literal and interliiieal; and an Index, Historical, 
Geographical and Poetical. Bv J. Stirling, D.D. A new edition, revised, cor¬ 
rected and improved, by F. A. Nuttall, LL.& 8vo« 10s. 6d. 

Hm Tronalatoi ; a Series of original Translatioiu from Ancient Languages. To be 
eondnoed Monhtly. No. I. Is. 

The 
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The Bucolics of VirgU; witli a Jitonl uiid a free Tnuialalioti. Bv T. W. C. Edwaidsa 
M.A. 8vo> 

Classical Disquisitions and Curiosities, Critical and Historical. Bjr B. H. MuI1lid» 
LL.D. and KS.A. 8vo. l^s. 

DRAMA. 

Die Bond; a Dramatic Poem. By Mrs. Charles Gore. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Die Plays and Poeuia of William Shukspcarc. Vols. I.—-V. Crown 8vo. 8s. each. 

Illustrations of Shakspenre, odajiti'd to all sisi-s of his Works. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A Select Collection of Old Plu^ s; witli additional Notes uiicl Corrcctioiis. By tlie late 
I. Reed, O. Gilchrist, and Uie Eriitor. Voi. V. Crown 8vo. 9s.; large paper, 14s. 

Alphoiius; a Tragedy. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

An Italian Grammar, by Ferdinand Cicihmi; comprising, in small compass, more of 
what is essentially Uselul towaids ii Knowledge of the Language, given with greater 
Pervpicnity iiiid PreciMon, tliaii has been done in any former. ISrao. 

Precept and Esainplc, in the Instructive Letters of Kiiiineut Alcii to their Younger 
Fnends; with short lliographs of the Writers. Foolscap 8vu. 78. 

A Peep at the P^squimaux; or, Scenes on the Ice. .'is. 

The Litilc Li*xicon; or, Miiftum in Parvo of the Phiglish language; being the most 
copious and complete Abiidgiiieiit of Dr. Johiisun*s Dictionary ever published. 
7s. 6d. 

A Natural History of the most remarkable Quadrupeds, Biids, Fishes, SerpentSf Rep* 
tiles, and Insects. By Mrs. M. Trnumer. ^ small vols. 7s. 

Duty and Advantage of Early Rising. lUmo. Its. 6d. 

Studies ill the Science and Practice of Public S|iv‘aking, Reading, nud Recitation* By 
the lli*v. C. Newton. I^mo. -Is. 

Latin Versification simplified. B^ J. Carey. LL.D. ISino. Ss. 

A Key to Latin VerMiieation siiiiplihed. Ittnio. Vs. fid. 

Le Tresor de rEcolier Fraii 9 ois; or, the Art of Translating English into French. By 
L. do Porquet. 12mo. 3s. 

HISrORV- 

A Visit to Gi'cece; containing various Fiicts respecting the Revolution, wliirh have 
Im'cii very lately collected in that Country. George Waddingtoii, Esq. Second 
edition. 8vo. 8 h, fid. 

All Historical Outline of the Greek Revolution. With a Map. 8vo. 5$. 

History of the Conquest of KngLind b\ the Nonnans, its Causes and Consequcncei. 
Tnnslated from the Frciich.uf M. Diierry. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 

Die History of EngLmd. By the Rev. John Liiigard, D.D. 4to. Vol. VI. ll. 15s. 
8vo. Vois. IX. and X. ll. Rs. 

The Naval History ul Great Britain, from the Year 1783 to 18VS. By E. F. Bnenton^ 
PJlsq. R.N. 5 vols. fivo. .^1.5s. 

Napoleon and (he Giaiid Army in Russia; or, a Critical Examination of the Work of 
lu. le Comte do Sogur. By General (junrirRiid. 8vo. 14s. 

A Synopsis of the Peerage ol England; evliibitiiig, under alphabetical arrangement, the 
Date of Cn*aliun, Descent, and Picseut State of every Dtle of Peerage. By N. II. 
Nicholas fXq. V %uls. royal IRiiio. IBs. 

The State of the Jews in the Beginning of the Nineteenth Century. Translated from 
the Dutch of M. Paul Van lleniert, by L. Jackson. 8vo. Vs. 6d. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for 1824. 1 thick vol. 8vo. 18s. 

The. Session of Piirliiimeiit fur 1825. 8\o. Ifis. 

A History of the P'rcnch Revolution; accompanied bv a History of the Revolution of 
1335, or the Stutes-General under King John. By A. Diicrs and Felix Bodiu* 
Translated from tlie PVeucli. 3 vols. 6vo. 368. 

LAW. 

Commentaries on the IjHws of England, in Four Books. By Sir W. Blackstone* Kt.; 
with the last Corrections of the Author; and Notes. By J» T. Coleridge, Esq. M.A. 
Sixteenth edition. 4 vols Bvo. With a Portrait, vl. lOs. 

A Piactical Treatise on the Bankrupt Law, as amended by the New Act of tlie 6 Geo. 4. 
c. 16. With an Appendix of Precedents. By the lion. Robert Henley Eden, of 

N N 2 Lincoln’s- 
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LincolnVInOi Barrister at Law^ and one of the Comniissionera of Bankrupt. 8vo. 
ll. 10s. 

Dowling and Roland's Reporla of Cases relating tu the Duty and Oliice of Magis¬ 
trates, deterniincd in the Court of King's Bench, from Trinity Teriu, 1633, to liilurj 
Term, 1835. Vol. II. 8vo. 30s. bds. 

ATreatise on Terms of Years and other Chattels. By J. Tanilyii, £aq. of Gmy's lun. 
9Sa 

Worthington's Inquiry into the Power of Juries to decide incidentally on Questions of 
Law. 8vo. bs. bds. 

A Practical Trcathc on the Law of Bankrupts, founded uii the New Bankrupt Act; 
containing Instiuctions for suing out and prosecuting a Coininission of Bankiuptcy, 
and nn Appendix of Precedum*!. By J. F. ArclLboJd, Kni-, of Lincoln's Inn, Bar¬ 
rister at Law. 13ino. 


MEDICINE, ANATOMY, AND SURGERY. 

A Bnef Sketch of the Progress of Opiuuui upon the Subject of Contagion; with some 
Remarks on Quarantine. By W illiain Maeinichiiel, M.D. F.11.S. 8vo. 3 h, 

The Lectures of Sir Asile^ Cooper, lUri. \V tth XUilitiunal Notes and Causes hy Frede¬ 
rick TvrreJl. \ol. 11. 8\u. 

Eleiiienis ui Opcrati\e Midwiferjv. By D. l)a\is M.D. 4to. 31.3s. 

Collections fiuiii the uiiniililisliod AUdital Wriungs ol tlie kve Caleb Hillicr Parrv, 
M.D. Vol. 1. Rojat P\o. lo^. 

Elements oflhv Tbeurj and PiuctiLC ot Bj O. (ireuoix, M.D. 8vo. I6s. 

Practical Conimentaries on the present Knowledge und 'rreatiiieiu of Sjphilis. By H. 
Wclbunk. Bvo. 7s. tiU. 

Military Medical Reports. By J. M'C'abe, M.I), 8\o. 7s. 

Observations on Tetanus. By 11. Ward. Bvu. 5s. 

A Treatise on the Properties and JMudical Application of the Vapour Bath. By J, 
Gibney, M.D. Bvo. 7s. 

Directions for Drinking the ClieUenlidiu Wateis. 13mo. 3s. bd. 

The Science of burgery; or, the Prineiplcs ot Palholouy made the Basil of Medical 
and Surgical Practice. By . V\. bleigli. U\u. os. 

A Cons|K%1us of Prescriptions in Medicine, Suieery, ami Midwift ry. J3iuo. 5s. 

Obnervations on Gout, Critical and Palliulngical, ssitli Praiiual ileinarks on the Inju. 
rious Use ot Colchicmu, and on Diet. By A. Rennie. U\o. od. 

Practical Observations on certain PatlioJogkal Uelaiious wlnth ixivt iMdwcen the Kid¬ 
neys and other Organs of the lluiiion Body, especially the Biain, Mucous Mem- 
braues and liver. By J. Fusbroukc. 8vo» 

Practical Remarks upon Indigestion; partKuIarly as luiiiiccled with Bilious and 
Nervous Allections of the Head and other I'art^. By J. llouahip. Bto. 7^. 

MILHAUD. 


An Evjmsiliou of the First Principles of Ornnd Military Coinhiiintiuns and JMovenicnt«, 
compiled from the Treatise utioiiUrcMt Military Operaiiiuis hy the Baron du Joiuini, 
Atde-de-Cainp General to Jlis Majesty the Liiipeior ot all the Russias, Ac. Witli 
Remarks on the leading Principles of the ethciciit (amstilulioii of Armies, from tiie 
same Author. By J. A. Gilbert, T.ieuteiiaiit, Ro>al Artillery. With Plates. Bvo. 
14s. 

MINERALOGY. 


The Practical Miner's Guide; comprising a Set of Trigonometrical Tables, adapted to 
all the purposes of Dialling, with their application to (lie DiaUExerrise of Shafts, 
Adits, Drifts, Ac. Ac. Also a Treatise on the Ait and Practice ol Assaying; Rules 
for cMculating the power of Steam and Watui-Enguics, together with various other 
Tables. ByJ. Budgis Royal 8vo. ]1. lOv. 

MJSCELI.A NEGUS. 

A Letter to the Rev. W. L. Bowles, in reply to his ' Final Ajipeal to the Literary 
Public relative to Pope/ By W. Ruscoc, 8vo. 3s. 

Essays and Sketches of Character. By the lute R. Ay tun. Esq. Bvo. 8s. 6d. 

The Partlienon; a Magazine of Literature and Art, printed entirely on Stone. Super 
royal. Bvo. Is. each Part. 

Every Man hii own Broker. 13mo. 3s. 6d. 


Roman 
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Roman N'igliti at tfia Tomb of the Scipioa. From the Italien of Count Verri. 9 vols. 
8vo. l-h. 

The Miscellaneous Works of John Kvolyn, £aq. Edited W. Upcott. 4tc>, 51.10s. 
Remains of tlie Rev. C. F. Schwartz^ Missionary in India. Part I. 8vo. 8s. 

MUSIC. 

('oncert Roi)ni and Orchestra Anecdotes of Music imd Musicians; British and Fo¬ 
reign, Ancient and Modern. By T. Busby, M.A. 3 voU. 8vo. 11. Is. 

NATURAL lllSl'OBY. 

leones Fussiliuni Scciifcs. Centnria prinia. By C. K. Kdnig, Esq. F.L.S. Folio. IQs. 
'nie Zoological Journal; conducted by T. Hell, Esq. F.L.S.; J. G.Children, Esq.F.R. 
and ; J. Dc C. Sowerby, Esq. F.L.S.; and G. B. Sowerb^, F,L.S. 30s.; or, 
witli the PlfiU's iinrolourcd, 7s. Gd. No. VI. 

Illustrations of British Ornitliologv, No. VIl. uhich complete Series First^Land 
Birds. B) P.J. Selby, Esq. M.W.S. Folio- 1l. 14s Gd. plain, M. 5s. coloured. 

'J'be Letter-Press Description to tho First Senes of British Ornithology—Land Birds. 
By P. J. Selby, Ksq. Bvo. 10s. 6d. 

NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCES. 

A Father’s Love and a Woman's Friendship, or the Widow and her Daugliters. By 
II. 11. Mosso. avols. I'Jmo. Il 10s. 

Parents and Wives, or Inconsistency and Miyakes. By Mrs. Green. 3 voU. 16s. 6d. 
Afodrratioii, a Tale. By Mrs. Hoficind. 6s. 

II Deramcrone di Boccarcio, con un Discorso Criticoda Ugo Foscolo. 3 vols. cr.Svo. 
21.12s. 6d. 

Tales. B*^ an Umvillins Author. 2 \iils. 12ino. 10s. 6d. 

The Travellers; a Tale, illustrative of the Manners, Customs, and Superslilion* of Ma- 
dern Greece. B^ T. J'. C. Kendric k. 3vuls. ]2iiio. 18s. boards. 

Brother Jonathan; or. The New Enghindeis. 3 vols. postBvo. ll. 11s. 6d« 

A Tale of P.iragUci\. By R. Southey, LL.D. 1vol. 12tnu. 10s. 6d. 

Alntilda, a Tale of iJie i)a\. Post 8vo 10s. 6d. 

The Adventurers; or, Scenes in Ireland hi the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. 3 voli. 
12mo. ll. Is. 

Truth and Fashion, a Sketch. By F. R-n. 2 vols ]2iiio. 14s. 

London in the Olden I'imc; or. Tales inU nded to illiislrale the Manners and Supersti¬ 
tions of its early luhahitaiits. Crown Bvo 10s. 

The English in Italy. By a Distingiiiblicd Resident. 3 vols. Bvo. 11. 11s. 6d. 
Babylon lliu Great. By the AuUior of the Modern Athens. 2 vols. post 8vo. IBs. 
Lnchdiidu, a Tale of the Eighteenth Cejilury. .3 vols. 12iiki. Jl. 1.4s. 

Forty Years in the Woild ; or. Sketches and I'ales of a Soldier's Life. By R. G. Wal¬ 
lace, Esq. .3 v'ols. post Bvo. ll. 10b. 

Masseiihiirg, a Talc. 3 vols. 12nio. ll. Is. 

Hiiabund-Iluiiting ; nr, the Mother and Daughters. 3 vols. 12iiio. ll. Is. 

College Recollections. Post 6vo 9s, 

Ambition, a Novel 3 vols, 12aio. 1). 4s. 

O’lJara, or 1798. 2 vols, crown 8vo. IBs. 

POErilV. 

The Moor, n Poem. By Lord Puitlicster. Bvo. 14s. 

Tlte Poetical Works, the Correspondence, and other Prose Pieces ol Anna Lmtitia 
Baibauld; with a Memoir, By Lucy Aikin. 2 vols. Bva ll. 4s. 

Sonnets, RiTulleclioiis of Scotland, and otiicr Poems. Post Bvo. 98. 

The Pleasures of Home, the Voyage of Life, an Allegoiicnl Poem; and oUier Pieces. 
As. 

Ijuy 8 of (he Minnesingers, oi Gennau Troubadours of the Twclfili and I'liirleenih cen- 
tuiies. Bvo. 14 s. 

iTie Rising Vilingr, a Poem. By Oliver Goldaniith, a DcsccniUmt of tbe Fuinily of the 
Author of' The Deserted Village.* 2ii. 6d. 

The Country A'icar; the Biidc ofThryburgh , and otlici Poems. Foolscap Bvo. 6s. 
The Troubadour; Poetical Sketches of Modern Pictures; and Historical Sketches. 

By L, K. L Author of the * Iniprovisatrice,' l2iiio. 8s. 

Poems, the EaiJy Piudiiclionb of William Cowpri, now lust published. Fuoi*>iap Bvo. 
3s. Gd. 

r asliK ll, 
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tatiUatkt and otfier Poems. Bjr Jolm Hhint Frbi-nwn, Gent. 8to. 5«. 

PoeiBSf hy Mrs. £. Cubbold ; with b Memoir of the Author, laino. As. 

The AntbSf B Tale; in Four Cantos. By Henr^ Au^tui Driver, bro. 5s< 

The Vblon of Las Casas, and other Poems. By K Taylor. 8vo. 6s. 

To the Departed. Stansas to the Memory of Lord Byron. Is. 

Supplement to Fope*s Works. Qvq. 6s. 6d. 

Songs of Scotland, Ancient and Modem; with an Ess», and Xotes. Historical and 
Critical, and Chaiactcrs of the most Eminent Lyrical Poets of Scotbuid. By Allan 
Cunningtiani. 4 vois- crown Bvo. 

Biitbb Anthology. 8 vola. royal 18nio. 81.8s. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Oonsidesatkms submitted in Defence of the Orders in Council for the melioration of 
Slaveiy in Trinidad; and upon the probable Effect of Sudden £inniici|Nitioii oh 
Agricultural Industry and British Capitdl in the Woat Indies, in a Series oi Letters 
winch appeared in tlie St.ir Newspaper under the Signature ol Vindox. To which 
is annexed the Thirteenth Aiticlc in the Sixtieth Number of the Quarterly Ile^lew ; 
and the Observations thereon in a Scries of Letters which ap|ieared in tlic New 
Times Newspaper, under the ^giwture of Anglus. 7b. 6d. 

The Commercial Power of Great Britain; exhibiting a complete Viivv of the Public 
Works of this Country. By Baron Dupin. 2 vols. 8vo. n 4to Atlas of Fknis. 28s. 
A Critical Empiiry regaling the n*al AuUmr of tlie Letters of Jimiiis, proving ihcni to 
have been written by Lord V iscount SackvUlc, By G. Coventry. 8vo. Plrites. 14b. 
Analysis of the StaUsticril Account ol Siotiniid, witli a general View ot the History of 
that Country. By the Right Hon. Sir John Sinclair. 8vo. Parti, 12b. 

History of the Political and Military Transdctions in India, during the Administration 
of the Marquess of Hastings, 1813-28. By H. T. IVinccps. 2 volb. 8vo. Jl.l2s. 
Observations on the Law and Constitutiun of India, on the Nature of Landed Tenure, 
and on the System of Revenue and linance. 8vo. 12s. 

The Negro’s Memorial, or Abolltioiiist'b CatecliUm ; containing a Compendious A na- 
Jyus of ArgiimeiUs relative to tlie Slaw Trade and Negio Slavery. 8\o. 2s. 6d. 
Ancnqoiiy into the Principle of National 'Wcaltli, By J. Hooke. 8vo, I5s. 
Considerations on Negro Slavery , with uullientie Reports illustrative of the actiin) 
(ondi^on of the Negroes in Deiiierura, Ac. By Alexander M*D»unell, Esq. 8vo. 

THEOLOGY AM) ECCLESIASTICAL HlSTOllV. 

The Book of the Church. By Robert Soutliey, LL D. Thinl Edition. 2 vols. .6vo. 

24s. 

Tindicis Ecclesin Anglicans.—The Book of the Church vindicated and amplified. 
By Robert Southey, LL.I). 8to. 

The Book of the Roman-Cotholic Chnrcli, in a Scries of Letters addres«'d to Robert 
Southey, Esq.|^LL.D, on Ins Book ol the Church. By Charles Butler, Lsq. A New 
Edition, revised and corrected. 8vo Ba. 6d. 

Answer to the Bishop of Chester. By C. Butler, Esq. Third Edition. Rvo. Is. 6d. 
The Accusations of History against the Church of Rome Examimd, in Remarks oq 
many of tlie Principal Observations in the Work of Mr. Charles Butler, entitled the 

* Bcxik of the Roman-Catholic Church/ By tlic Rev. G.loMnsend, M.A. 8vo. 6s. 
Practical and Internal Evideiuc against Catholicism, with occasional Strictures on Mr. 

ButlcPb ' Book of the Homan-Catholic Chuich;’ in Six Letters, addressed to the 

* impartinV among the Roman-Catholics ol Great Britain and Iieland. By the Rev, 
Joseph Blanco White, M.A. Bvo. 9s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Cleigy of the Diocese of St. David’s, on a Passage of the Second Sym- 
bolum Anriochenum of the Fourth Century. By lliuniBs Burgcbs, D.D. now Bibliup 
of Salisbury. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

The New Tesiainent, arranged in Chronological aud Historical order (in such Manner 
that (he Gospels, the EpibtJ**5, and the Acts, may be read as one connected History.) 
By the Rev. G. Townsend, M.A> 2 vols. Bvo. 21. 

The'Works of James Arminius, D.D. formerly Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Leyden. Translated from the Latin.—wliich arc added, Brandt’s life of the 
Authw, with considerable Augmentations; numerous Extracts from his private Letr 
bdopious and authentic Account of the Synod of Dort and iu pioccedliigs; 

and 
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The Semi-sceptic, or the Common Sense of Ileligion (foundered. By the Rev.^. T. 
James, M.A. Qvo. I2s. 

A liitcral Translation of the Book of Psalms, solely on the Autlioiity of Farkhunt Bvo. 

The Theolo^ of the Karly Patriarchs, illustrated by an Appeal to subsequent Parts of 
the Holy Scriptures, in a Senes of Letters to a Friend. By die Rev* Tliomas T, 
Biddulph, M A. S vols. Bvo. ll. Is. 

Gesenius'fc Hebrew Lexicon to the Books of the Old Testament, including the Geom** 
phical Names and Clialdaic Words in Ezra and Daniel. Translated into En^ih 
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A. 

Abolition. See Slavery^ 

AgrariBn law. account of, with reniurLs 
thereon, 78— 77* 

Agriculture, past and present state of in 
Enghind, 168--166. 

Altan of the ltdiiau churches, observations 
on the arcliiterture of, G3. 

America, notice of the wines of, 239. 

America (South), description of the succes¬ 
sion of animated beings in, 187,18b—pre¬ 
sent state of the Brazilian empire, 129— 
13d—of Paraguay, 138,139 —ot Buenos 
Ayres, 139—146—of Chile, 146—149. 
—and of Peru, 149—lol- 

Angelo (Michel), remarks on tlie edifices 
erected by, 52—55. 

Apostles were not enthusiasts or rnodroen, 6. 

Architecture, fuiKlamental principles oi 
beauty in, 43-^47—observations un tlic' 
architecture of some of Palladio's edifices, | 
48, 49—and on those of Sansovino, 50 
—San Micheii, 50, 51—Scamozzi, ol— 
Brunelleschi, 51,52—of Michel Aiicclo, 
5f—55—of Giulio Ronmnu, 55, 56— 
decline of architecture of Italy, 56,57— 
remarks on the architecture of Genoa, 58 
—Florence, 59—Naples, 59—63—prin¬ 
cipal Italian arrhltccts now living, 57,58 
—monumentdi architecture of Italy, 64, 
65. 

Aristotle’s works, importance of, 70. 

Array (Roman), sketch of the origin and 
Goroprisition of, and its connection with 
the political divisioiii of tbe commoii- 
wealth, 77—83. 

Augustine, reported miracles of, considered, 
9,10. 

Australian colonics, improved state of, 328, 
389—comparisun between Van Diemen's 
Land and New South Woles, 339, 330— 
imrober and property of the emancipists, 
or convicts who held become free, 338— 
their iinpurtance to the colony of New 
South Wales, 323—disproportion be¬ 
tween the male and fctUdle part of Uic 
populatiun, 333—description of Austra- 
litta farms and farni-liouses, 338—esti¬ 


mate of the quantity of land remaining to 
be colti\ttted, 339, 3*10—suggcbtluiis re¬ 
lative to emigration to these colonies^ 
.S40, 341. See New Uoilanti, A'ew Semih 
irotrs, and Van Dinam's Land* • 

B. 

Banquets of the Greeks and Romans, notice 
of, 241—813. 

Barham (J. F.)» Considerations on the 
Abolition of N'cgro Slavery, 5iC. 506— 
Ills Hccomit of the encouragement given 
by Great Britain to the colunislb, tocon- 
tiiuie mid extend ilic slave-trade, 521— 
obbervatioiis on it, 582. 

Bayard (Clievulier), history of, 355—his 
real name and birtli, 356—early educa¬ 
tion, 557—is placed in the service of tlie 
Duke of Savoy, 359—and afterwards in 
tiittt of Chalk'S VIll. King ot France, 
358—perfortiia his hrst chivalrous feat, 
360—363—gcK'S into Picardy, and gives 
a toumc;^, 308—difatingsishes himself at 
the battle of Taro, in Italy, 366—is again 
employed in Italy under l^uis XII. .370 
—is taken captive, and generously libe¬ 
rated by Ludovico Sloiza, 371,,'>78— 
engages Sotomnyor, a Spanisli captain. In 
single combat, and kills liim, 37,3—com¬ 
bat of thirtetm Spaiiiarils uitli tliirtern 
Frenchmen, 374, ,375—generous conduct 
of Bayard, .376—comniaiuls a company 
against the Venetians, .377—is engaged 
at tlie siege of Padua, 379—nearly seizes 
the pop(', 387~gHllttnt conduct of Bayard 
at die siege of Brescia, 390—is wounded 
at the battle of Ravenna, ,398—his death, 
592, 39.1—honours paid to his memory, 
.394. - 

Bible society, beneficial iaboiAof, 17— 
errors in some of its verbions, S naie, 

Birkbeck (Dr.) his act omit of the origin of 
MoclMnics liiblitiites, 411. 

Boccaerio's Ik'euiueroii, exorbitant price 
tiiven foi, I5t>. 

Bonplami (51.) particulars respecting, 139, 
note. 

Bordelais, uuics of, nolii r of, 853* 

Botany 
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Botany Bay, attempts to eivUiae the natives 
of, ass, 323. 

Bowles (Rev* W. L.^ edition of Pope’s 
works, and publications respecting tlicm, 
271—character of it, 274. 276—^liis sum¬ 
mary of Pope's character, 277—^remark^ 
thereon, ib —his omission in bis estimate 
of Pope’s character, censured by Lord 
Byron, 277,278—strictures on Ins neg¬ 
lect to vindicate Po|)e from tlic charge 
of taking money from the Duclicss of 
Marlborough to suppirss thcdiaracterof 
Atossa, 278, 279—his charge agiiiii»t 
Pope for satirizing the Duke of Chandus 
disproved, 280—asulso Iim charge against 
Lady M. W. Montague, 281, 282—re¬ 
marks on Mr. Bowles's ' Final Ap|)eal,’ 
281, note —his supposition tiiat Pope in¬ 
troduced Dr. Mead into the Duneiad, 
and lliat he satirized the Foirl of lialifas, 
disproved, 283—as also liis charges 
against Pope for liccntiousiK ss, *^84— 

E urticularly in his conncclion uiili the 
ilouuts, 28.f, 286—and of diMiigeiuious- 
iicss in his publication of his Letters, 
286, 289—and of ingiutitudc to Mr. 
Wycherley, 298. 

Brazilian empire, importance of, 128—po¬ 
pulation, 129—kind treatment of slaves 
by the Portugueze, 129, Kk)—present 
state of lileiaturc and the arts, l.il* 
pruduclions and eotninerce, 1:32—unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt to cultivate tiic tea-plant, 
132—cTnnatc and diseases, 132, 1.33— 
nuisances and inconveniences, 133, 134 
—abundance of gold found here, 134— 
description ol the capital ot the dlstiict 
of Minas Geraes, t3d—mode of collectuig 
gold, 136—iron fuundcry on the river 
Ypaneiiia, ih. —>almiidanl produce of the 
district of Santo Paulo, 137. 

Brescio, siege and captuie r»f, 391,392. 
Bricks, anioimt of, cliarceable with duty, 
since the year 1784, 170. 

Brisbane (river"), discovery of, 318, 319. 
Britain,Clirihtiaiiily w hen fii st plauted in, 8. 
Brougham (Henry, Ksq.) Piactical Ohsor* 
valions on the Education of tlie Poor, 
410—remarks on the cliaMcterand pro¬ 
bable tendency of his public measures 
and suggestions, 4J3, 411'—extract from 
his speeclAt the second aniiu.il meeting 
of the Aiin-Slaveiy Socieiy, 513, 514— 
strictures on it, .514—.516. • 
Brunelleschi, reiiiarksoii theedificescrected 
by, 51. 52. 

Buenos Ayres and its dependencies, pro¬ 
duce of, 140,141 —trade, 142 - improv¬ 
ing condition of, ib, —population, 113— 
rounners of tlie uj>f>cr ranks, ib. 


Buildings, inerease of in England, 167— 
169. 

Bumper glasses, origin of, 243. 

Buxton (Mr.), observations of, on the gra¬ 
dual abolition of slavery, 527. 

Byron (Lord), letter to Mr. Murray re¬ 
specting Pope, 27]—hit censure of Mr. 
Bowles, 277, 278. 

C. 

Cagnola (Marchese), remarks on the edi¬ 
fices erected by, 57, 58. 

('aldcleugli (Alexander), Tiasels in South 
America, 125—character of his work, 
126. See America. 

Canal navigation, past and present state of 
ill England, l70,171. 

Canning (Mr.), observations of, on the gra¬ 
dual abolition of slavery, 527, 528—ob- 
servutioiis tlieroun, 529. 

Cey lull, notice of the Dutch missions in, 21 • 

riianipagne wine, notice of, 252* 

Ciidrlei [. external evidence to prove that 
the lc6n Basilike was written by him, 

493— First, part of bis Meditations which 
were writirn hefoic the battle of Naseby, 
ib. — Secondly, the stateiiieiit of the per¬ 
sons concerned in printing it, 494—• 
Thitdhf, the assertion of Bishop Earle, 

494— > proponderanceof external evidence 
in favour of the King, 494—proofs of his 
qualifications for composing such a work, 
and of Dr. Oaiiden's inability to write it, 

495— statement of the inlerual evidence, 
from the book itself, that it was written 
by the Kinc, 497 —50,5. 

Chile, extent of tlie government of, 146— 
description of its capital, St. Jego, ib .— 
population, 147—productions. t6.—con¬ 
dition of the minors, 148—trade, 16.— 
manners and amusements of the inhabi¬ 
tants, ift, 149. 

Christianity, rircumstanccs of the first pro¬ 
pagation of, considered, 6,7—its effects, 
7—9 —efforts of the Romish missionaries 
to spread if, 10,11—dissiiuilaiity of the 
circumstances under which its further ex¬ 
tension is at present attempted, 12,13— 
difficulties which impede its introduction 
among those nations w hn arc still in dark¬ 
ness uiiH error, IS—paiticularly in India, 
11—and in Mohammedan countries, 15 
—in pagan nations, 16—its beneficial 
effects on the liberated negroes at Sierra 
Ijconc, 33—35. 

Clinsti.in Knowledge Soeiefy, abstract of 
the Reports of, 1—as'^isted the Danish 
missionaries in Indi.i, L’2—amount of its 
rereipls, 27—great henefiis conferred by 
this society, 41—notice of its excellent 
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lendiog libnutei MtabliiliH for tlie poor, 
4A5t noCa. 

Churebn in lUlj» remarXi on the ardiitec- 
tun af:*the ciiurch of 11 Krdcntore at 
Vefuce, 49—the cathedral of Florence, 
51—St Peter's at Rome, 62—54—St« 
Jolm Lateran, 65—tiie cathedral at Man- 
tiia» 66f 66—of San Simeoue Minora and 
San Niccolo da Tolentini, at Venice, 67 
—the church of the Superga at Turin, 68, 
59—of tbo Sapiensa and otlier churches 
at Naples, 61. 62—on the altan of the 
Italian churches,'65, 64. 

Chmcb Missionary Society, receipts of, 29 
—Qoniber of missionaries and oUicr per¬ 
sons in its employ, t6. SO—its plan anil 
objects, 30, 31—remarhs on their early 
pFOGecding8,3t, 32—beneficial results m 
Africa, 35—particularly at Sierra Leone, 
33—36. 38—in New Zealand, 38—in 
India, 39. 

Cicognara (Count), LeFabricho di Venezia, 
42—character of the work, 6j, 6o. Sec 
Italy, 

Claret wine, notice of, 254. 

Clarry, a sort of spiced wine, notice of, 216 

Coach-making, progressive incrcHM^of, ICH. 

Coiider (Josiah), the Star in the East, and 
other poems, 21 l-^xtractsfionillie ‘Star 
in the East,’ 212—from the minor poems, 
2l2, 213—216—reiimiks thereon, 216, 
216- 

Convicts, expense of maintaining in New 
South Wales and in Uie ]K*nitenriaric<t, 
contrasted, 339,3.16—great reform ef¬ 
fected among them, 334,336—iiiiportant 
•dvantages resulting from the sending of 
convicts to New South Wales, 336. 337 
^suggestions as to the mode of distri¬ 
buting and ciuployiug the convicts, 3.17, 
338. 

Copper mines and trade, present state of 
in England, 176,177. 

Cordilleras, passes of, 146, 146. 

Cordova, present state of, 161. 

Com, increased production of, in England, 
166.166- 

Cotlon nanufRCture and trade, past pikI pre- 
aent state of, in England, 172, 173. i 

Creuier (Friedrich) Abriss dcr llbinisehen ^ 
AntM|oitaten, 67—character of the work, 
68,84 See Rome, 

Curire publication of Pope’s letters, liistury 
of, 287—proceedings of Pope on this oc¬ 
casion, 238. 

Corr (Edward), account of tlie colony of 
Van Diemen's Land, 311—Ins descrip¬ 
tion of the farms and farm-houses there, 
538, 339. 

Curtis (porQ present atatc of, 317. 


D. 

Danish missions In India, notice of, ft, 22. 

Dibdin (Rev. T. F.) the Library Compa¬ 
nion, 162—character of his tonner pub¬ 
lications, tA.*-4iis account of the sale of 
tlie Duke of Roxburgbe’s Hoccacrio, 153, 
154—and of the Koxbnrghe club, 154, 
156—remarks on liis styw, 166,166— 
plan of his * library Companion,* 156— 
extract from it, 167—remarks thereon, 
16B—and on the execution of his book, 
168—160. 

Dividends, table of the number of persons re¬ 
ceiving half-yearly, 185—remarks there¬ 
on, 186. 

Dutch missions to Ceylon, notice of, 21« 

£. 

Earthenware, increased manufacture of, iu 
Eiicinnd, 178. 

Education ol luechaiiics in institulos c*ou- 
aidcnvl, 421—observations on sc hools lor 
the education of infants, 426—426. 

Emigration to the Australian colonic^s, ob- 
sersatiuiis on, .'HO, JM. 

England, past and present «tatc of agricul¬ 
ture III, 1b2—16b— iiuTcasG of buildings, 
lb7—169—amount ol bricks chargeable 
with duty since the year 1784, 170— 
state of canal navigation, 170, 171— 
nuinbc*r of steam-engines in use, and their 
expense, 171, ami itofe—state of the 
cotton manufacture, 172, 173—of the 
woollen nianiifarturc and trade, 176,174 
—of the silk manufacture and tiade, I?.*?, 
176—of the iron manufactory, 176—of 
the cop^ier mines and trade, 176, 177— 
of the manufacture ol linens, i77, 178— 
of earthennare, 178—of glass 178,179 
—progressive mereasc in llriiisli e\|K»1s, 
179—present state of the shipping in¬ 
terest, 180—increased amount of per¬ 
sonal property transferred by nilis, ittl 
—positive benefits resulting from tlic na¬ 
tional debt, 182—desponding anticipa¬ 
tions of former poJiticiaiis respecting it, 
183, 181—total number of persons re¬ 
ceiving hall-yeaily dividends in 1823, 
18)—remarks thereon, 186—proofs of 
the progressive iiiiproveiiifnt in the middle 
and lower classes, 187—194—diiniiiiitioii 
ol pauperism, 195—number of houses 
for which taxes are paid, 196,196—a 
hint to refarniers, 197—England why not 
active in missionary exerdons until of 
late years, 22—24—supciior Intellectual 
character of Englishmen accounted for, 
88, 89—defective stale of some branches 
of English literaturr, 90—distinguished 
classical scbolara in l^glaiid, 91—on tho 
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culture of the vine in England^ 

^and the making of wine, Sdl^curiuus 
blunders of a French Iriivi*lierre8|)eciing 
Englaud exposed, 344—354. 

Eauilable jurisdiction, origin of, in Eng¬ 
land, 93—no complaints against the re¬ 
medial powers of the * council* till the 
leign of Edward III. i6.—‘passage in 
Magna Charta explained, 94—nature of 
tlie luwof free-borgh, or frank-pirdge, 95 
—powen of the * council* before i he reign 
of Edward I. 97—writs by hIioiii tested, 
15. 9B—the practice of the cuuit of ctinii- 
ceiy, when hrst settled, 99—proceedings 
of the council in the reipns of Edward 1. 
and 11. ItX)—lOS—its powers under Ed- 
waid 111. IQ!)—roniplaints of the coni- 
inonalty against it under Edward II. and 
Edward 111. 105,106—extension of its 
powers in the reign of Edward III. 108 
—110—regulation of them by purliamcnt 
under Richard 11. Ill—iiirtlier com- 
plaints in the reigns of Henry IV. V. and 
VI. 112,113—remedial jurisdiction of 
parliament, 118—121—variously exer¬ 
cised, 122—regulations coiiceiniiig the 
jurisdiction of the king's council, 12.5. 

Eton Greek grammar, delects of, 90. twte. 

Exports, British, progressive increase of, 
179. 

F. 

Fairy Legends of the South of Ireland, 197 
—character of the work, 198—extract 
from the legend of the Bottle Hill, 198 
—203—piouf of its oriental origin, 203 
-v-exlruct irom tho legend of Knock- 
grafton, 203—206—remarks on it, 206, 
207—extract from the legend of Daniel 
O'Rourke, 207—210. 

Field (Barron), Geographical Memoirs on 
New South Wales, 311. See South 
Tralei. 

Florence, remarks on the architecture of, «59. 

Franciu, the Dictator of Paraguay, account 
of, 1S8—140. 

Free-borgh, or Frank-pledge, origin and 
nature ul, 95. 

French wines, when introduced into Eng¬ 
land, 248. 

Funded pro)icriy, amount of, 186—table 
4ir the total number of persons receiving 
half-yearly dividends from, 185—re¬ 
marks thereon, 186. 

O. 

Gauden (Dr.), claim of, to be the author of 
loOii Basilike, considered, 467—sketcli 
of the external evidence in his favour: 
first, the statements of his wife and cu¬ 
rate, 4711 473—improbabililiei detected 


Ul tlieir narraflTew. 473.480—immMy, 
evidence derived from tlic doctor's cor- 
reapondeiice with Lord Clorendun, 480 
—482—remarks .thereon, 482-^92— 
thirdfyt evidence derived frum Lord An¬ 
glesey's Memurandum, &c. 492—this 
evidence rebutted by that adduced in 
behalf of King Charles I. 493, 494— 
pioofs of his ability to write it, and of 
Gauden's inability to coro|)ose it, 495. 

Genoa, remarks on the arcliitectiiie of, 58* 

Germans, degcicncies in the iiitelle^ual 
character of, accounted for, 88. 

Germiinv* notice of the wines of, 256,257. 

Giulio Itomano, remarks on the edifices 
erected by, 55, 56. 

Glass manufuctiire, increase of, in Eng¬ 
land, 178, 179. 

Gold mines of Brazi],accoiint of, 134—136. 

Greece, notice of the ancient wim‘» of, 237 
—and ot the modern wines of, 258. 

H. 

Hciilths, origin of drinking, 243. 

Hendcrwii (Dr.), Hniory of Ancient and 
Modem Wines, 232—character of his 
work, 23.1—Ills ingenious apology for 
the medicated wines of the ancients. 236 
—his reasons for tliinkiiig that Sherry or 
Madeira resemble the ancient Faleriiian 
wine, 239. See Wtna, 

Hermitage wine, notice of, 252, 2.53. 

lloiue, beautiful verges on, 213,214* 

Home Missionary Society, remarks on the 
pliin and objects of, 24—26. 

Horticulture, progress of, in England, 163. 

Hottentots, the first Christian mission 
among, 4, 5. 

Houses, number of, in England, paying 
taxes, 195,196—increased building oC 
169. 

Hungary, notice of the wines of, 257. 
ppocras, a sort of spiced wine, notice of, 
245. 

I. 

IcAii Basilike, inquiry concerning the au¬ 
thor of, 467—impression jirudiiced on 
the public mind by this publication, 468 
—notice of the literary controversy re¬ 
specting Us author, 468—470—absiract 
of the external evidence in favour of Dr. 
Gaudoii having composed it, with re¬ 
marks, 471—492—this evidence contra¬ 
dicted by ilio external evidence in favour 
of King Charles 1. ha\ ing been the author 
of, 493, 494—proofs that the king was 
qualified to compose it, 495—and that 
Dr. Gandcn was incapable of writing 1%, 
495—these proofs confirmed by internal 

cvidfnoe,, 
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ovidence, from an exomioatjon of the 
book itself, 497-^605. 

India, benefiew? ialiours of llie Church Mi^- 
skmarj Sucietjr in, S9. 

Infant *kchoo]s, objections to, considered, 
426, 437—reasons nhy they should not 
be gratuitous, 438. 

luteUoctual character of the Grrmons, 
causes of the deficiencies of, 87, 88— 
superiority of the intellectual character 
of Eiiglislinieii accounted for, 88. 89. 

Iron manufacture and trade, present state 
of, in England, 176. 

Italy, Piilladian architecture of, 47—re- 

, marks on the edifices erected by Palla¬ 
dio, at Vicensn and Venice, 48,* 49—of 
Sansovino, at Venice, San Mi- 

chcli, at Verona, 50, 5l-^f Scainoszi, 
at Vicenza, 51—of Hruiielleachi, at Flo¬ 
rence, 51, 52—of Leon Battista An>erti, 
at Manliiii, 52—of Alichacl Angelu, at 
Rome, 52—55—of Giulin Roinano, at 
Rome, 55,56—decline of architecture in 
Italy, 56—its revival, 57—prm(i[iul 
living architects, ifi.—on the arcliitcciure 
of Genoa, 58—of 'I’lirin, 50, 59— of Flo¬ 
rence, 59—of Naples 02—had 
taste of the interiorM of MMiie llalijii 
cliurchcs, 61, 62—on the ull.'rb of II.esc 
churches, 63, 64—nioiiuiiient.il archf- 
teclnre of, 64, 65—notice of the ini s of 
modern Italy, S58. 

J. 

J. K. L., erroneous assertions of, respecting 
protestaiit missions, 3, nafe. 

Jesuits, missions of, contrasted with those 
of protestants, 1—evils resulting fiom 
their expulsion from South iknierlea, 4— 
defects of their system, ib. 

Johnson (Dr.), mistaken notion ol, eon- 
ceming the ancient history of Konie, 04 
^his reasons for tiie failure of sacred 
poets considered ami refuted, 220—222 
—Ills petulant remarks on Pope's K|)i- 
taphs, 296, 297. 

Jury, ancient mode of trial hy, 115—118. 


L. 

Langston (Captain), epitaph on, 441, 412. 
Legacy-duty, amount of, 181. 
libraries of the Society for Pioniutliig 
Oiribtinn Knouledgo, notice of, 495, 
note—importance ot enution in selecting 
b^ks fur Uic Libraries of JVlrihanic In¬ 
stitutes, 419, 430. 
lima, prebriit state of, 149,150. 

Linen manufacture of Kiigland, present 

state ofi 176. 


Liturgy of the Church of England, tcsli- 
uionici to the value of, 40, ^ 

Lowe (Joseph), on the present slate of 
England, 160—plan and character of his 
work, 161. See Efigiand, 

M. 

Macaulay (Mr. T. B.), eftiact fioiu the 
speech ot, ut the first meeting of thu 
Anti-Slavery Sr»riety, 510—512—stric¬ 
tures on it, 513—516. 

M'Duniiell (Alexander), Considerations on 
]Ne.;ru Slavers, fitc. 506—ri‘iiiurKsof,on 
the incautious language ot some advo- 
Crites lor the extinction or luiiigation ol 
slavi rs, 52.5, 526. 

Macipiarie tport), pirsent stale of, 3l7. 

Madeira nine, introduction ol, into Kiig- 
land, 250—reasons fur supposing it to 
reseiiiMe the ancient Fdhrniau wine, 
2J9. 

iMagini ('lirirtu, passage in cxpimiied, 91. 

Mallier's (C*u1ioii)i' Magnalia Cliristi,’fiui 
rjiiotfitioii liom, 18—20. 

Miilnnics' Iiislitutes, fiist Icira of, 411— 
mitice of tlie Ldiiiluirith Instiiule, i/i.— 
forni.ition of one in London, 412—iin*. 
]irovciiiciit of iliaraeler re«ui]ting from 
such esliihlislnm nts, piuved b\ uii ac- 
(oiiiit of the Oas-lighi iliaitMcd com- 
panjy at Glasgoa, 417—419 iuiporl- 
anre of judginerit in selecting hooks lor 
tluir lihrdiii s, 419. 420—Uio iiistrm tion 
given at those iiistilnlis on(> a part uf 
education, 421—the ('ositivc cuoil to he 
expected fioni llieiii less than tivcic 
warnnsi supporters imagine, 423. 

Melville Island, on the coast of New HoL 
land,described,.S24, .325. 

Mendo/o (ci(>), prcsi*nt stale uf, 141, 
145. 

Miltoti’s Paradise Lost, wh^> it became a 
sacred poem, 228 —its bkniishes ac¬ 
counted for, 329— liislor^ ot his iiiuthi- 
script Treatise on Clnisiiun JJuclrine, 
published by the Ilev. Dr. Suinnoi, 44.S 
— gcnieral (haraett r of the Moik, 41.1-- 
446—IVIiltoii an ridvocate for the pro¬ 
miscuous reading of uhiit is false and 
seductive, 447- -remarks on his religious 
rliarncter, 448, 419—plnii of liistreatisi', 
4.50—his ohscivdtionson anliiropopathy, 
or descriptions of the Deity os in human 
form, 450—4.53—Dr. Stinincr's note on 

I this passage, 4.>3—remarks on his uc- 

I count of the cremation, 453—and on his 
account of religions assemblies, 4.55,456. 

Miracles of the Apostles, remarks oU, 6. 

Missions of the Jc^suils coiilrustcd with 
those oft lie Piotestaiils, 1, 3-^ the rirurs 

of 
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of the ^mish raiaViotiarics, those of their 
curruprxilurcli, 3—mission of AuguBtiiie 
<0 britniii, 8, 9 —iniiH*diinents to luissionb 
ron&idcn'd, 13—15—^ advantages |>os- 
sc&seil by Protestant missionaries^ 17— 
nmiuiitof the Dutch mibsioiis in Ceylcnii 

21- of the Danish inissions in India, 21, 

22- —<>f thoBcftf the Society for the Pi'o- 
|iagutioii of the (iCfSpel in Foreign Parts, 

23 - lunicc of the Baptist and soiiiu 
otlicr Missionary Societies, 2>1—stric¬ 
tures on the pidn und uhjeit ot the Home 
MisMoiiary Socicl^S— 21—2(i — iiinujO- 
cciit subscriptions in did of inissiuiiary 
obji*cts, 211 , 2U—benefit of luiirried niis- 
sionanes, 3d. 

Monte \ idi'o, piem iit stale of, 138. 

Moiaviatis, first iiiissioii of, to the (*apc of 
Good ]Io|K^ 1, , 1 —.ind in Greenland, 21. 
30 - 

Moihind (Sii Sdiinni), unccdole of, d(>.>, 
noli account of his (onliivance for 
laisiiig \\a1( r, lOd. 

N. 

Naples, remarks on the editites of, ,*>9— 
paiiKiilHrly the theatre of ^aM f\ir'o, oo 
the Palazzo Gnivina, t6.—the P'da/zo 
Coriglidiio,01' chiircli of the Sapien/d, 
of several olliei (hiircJies, 61, 62— 
the L'leen-Jiouse iii (he io>nl hotdnic g.n 
den, 62- the Beiio palace, ih .—the 
pdlare ot Caseita, o2, d.k 

Ndtioiidl debt, positive beiielits resulting 
from, 182—dLspoiiditii; aiiliiipiitions of 
foriiici politici ms respecting it, 1H3,181 
-table ut the number of persons re¬ 
ceiving dividends from it, 185—remarks 
thereon, 186. 

Nogrues, liberated, bcnrficidl etTects of 
Chrislianitv on, 31, 3.>' notice of the 
school for, ut (^)dringlon estate, in the 
island of Barbadues, (1, note —condition 
of negio slavery in Biaail, 129, 130. 

New Hollinrl, extraoidinary (.limate and 
productions ot, 312 —eolony established 
on Melville island, at its northern cztre- 


scriptioii of Furaoiatta, Windsor, and 
Newcastle, .328—rapid iniproveinent of 
this colony, 328. 

Niebuhr (Buron), Romisclie Gescliichte, 

67— plan and execution of his work, 67, 

68— pdr<ulo\irnl mistake of, corrected, 
B«), 86. hee Home, 

Nobunangfi, Kiu]M‘ror of Japan, anecdote 
of, 15,16. 

P. 

Piidiia, siege of, 379—382. 

Palaces of llalv, remniks on the arcliitec- 
ture of:—the Pam/zi ererled ^ San 
Midieli, at Verona, 50, 51 — Palazzo 
Trissino, at Vicenza, 51—the palaces of 
Koiue, 5i the Pala/ro Scira, at Genoa, 
58—liie palaces at Florence, 59—at Na¬ 
ples, C)0, 61 •-ilie Berio jialace, 62—pa¬ 
lace of Caserla, fij, 63. 

Pall.idji), obscrv.itions on the works of, 47 
—19. See Ititly 

I’aiiipat plains of Buenos Ayres, notice of, 
110, Ml. 141. 

Paragunv,present st.itouf, 138—110—plan 
of, Hiid 1 \tiucts Iruin Mr.Suuthey*9' Tale 
of Paiajznas,’458- lo5. 

Pdiiiiirnttit town, present state of, 328. 

Paillnglon\ (Mr.) edition of the Marquess 
of Worcester’s (hiiiury ol Inventions, 
397— Ins description of a Bteam-engiue 
const]ueted according to the marquess’s- 
idea, 101. Sec IVnrresier ( 4iriryuf5f o/*}. 

Pdiipi rism, diminishing in England, 195* 

Pecotk (Bishop)j prayer of, 18. 

Peisia. enrl^ oirmls to introduce Christia¬ 
nity into, unsuccessful, and why, 12, 13. 

Picliot (AiiiAilce), Voyage cn Aiigictcrre, 
312—specimens of liis recipe fur making 
a book of tiHveb, ib. 343-—his delicate 
allusion to English modesty, S44^-cu- 
rioiis blunders respecting Somerset House, 
315—the British Museum, i&.—Black- 
friar's Bridge, lb. 3-46—English maunors, 
316,317—and English arts, 317—on tlic 
geneial literature of >Jigland, 349—par- 
tictilaily periodical literature, 350, 351 
—speciiiiciis of the Doctor's itiis-traiisl»» 


inily, 321. lions, 352, 353, 354. 

New South W'ales, most eligible government Poetry. See Sacred Poetry. 
for, 314—flourishing state of the town of Poor Man’s Hymn, 212, 213. 

Bathurst, 316—iibstiuct of Mi. Oxley's Popc’s(Alcxaiidcr) Works,271—character 
exploratory travels, tb,—present slate of of Waiburton’s edition, 273—of War- 
Port Macquarie, 317—and of Port Cur- ton's edition, 274 276—of Mr. Bowles’s 
til, lb ,—diiuuvoiy of the river Brisbane, edition, 274. 276—of Mr. Roicoe’i edi- 
318, 319—attentJoii of the natives to tion, 274. 276, 277—chaiacter of Pope 
some shipwrecked seamen, 320—man- us given Warton and Bowles, 277— 
tiers of llie natives of Murelon Kay, 320, remarks thereon, ib.—Mr. Bowles’s uniis- 
3^1—efforts made to civilize the natives sion in his estimate of Pope’s character, 
of Botany Bay, 322, 323--prosperous ccnsurt»d by Lord Byron,277,278—Mr. 
state of the town of Sydney, 327—de- Bowles’i neglect to vindicate Pope from 
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the cherge of rervlving money from t1i« 
Duebf u of Marlborough, to suppress the 
character of Atoua, 278,979—the Duke 
of Chandus wt satirist by Pope, 980 
—Mr. B<m lea's aspi*rai«n uf Xjady M. 
W. Moiiliigiie'a ehnmcter, tlisprotod, 
981, 989—rcfututiuu of Air. \Vurroii\ 
auppositiun that Pope iiitrorluccd Dr. 
Mood into the Duiiciud, 98:1—ami uf 
Afr. Bo%ileb'a nccusatiuii tlut the |ioi*( 
ridiculed the Kurt <»r Dulifux aiU‘r Iuh 
dt^ath, Pope pmred not tu be licou* 
tioiib, 984—hia nmnectioii wirli the 
Ulouiit^ proved tu be un honourable one, 
1!85, 786—vindicaiiuii uf Pn|H.'frum the' 
charge of dibingenuou^nesa in the traiia- 
Bctjum cuniircled Mirli Ihe piiblir«)tioii 
uf hi5 letters, 787—ehdincter uf 
Pope’s \erMlicatiun, 990, ypi—(,f inf 
pastorula, 91>l, 29^—(*t his *^Viik!mip 
F orebt,*' Temple of KHine,' and • linita-' 
timis/ **9^, 99:*—uf ins tiMiislatiun (»f 
Doiner, 9ikJ, 99.>—peiuljint oh«ervatiuns 
of Dr. Johnson on Pope’s f*pitnpti*i, 996, 
997 — euiniinaliun and cliaraiter uf 
Pope’s * Essay on Cridcism,’ 9‘I7—eun-l 
flicting opiiiioiib of Waimnand Jhmh's 
upon it, 998—the * Epistle ot KlolW. 
considered, 999, .^00—leinarks un the' 
Rape of the D>ck, .lOf), ;ilM—im the, 
DunciaH, ,‘901—mi the Satires, ;M19—on 
the Ethic Epistle*', :>0.{-’p.uiiruhiil\ un 
the I^bsHV on Ainu, ,*>0.5, AM—examina- 
tioo of Po|>e*s tipistolary Wntiiigs, A)1 
—308—general revien of the mural and 
puelical character of Pope, —:Jl 1. 

Popes of Hume, profligacy uf. 369. 

Population of Uio Janeiro and of Druxil, 
199—of Monte Video, 130—of Chile, 
147—and Peru, l.^O. 

Portugucxe Minis, noiire of, 9)6. 

Probates of Mills, amount of tax paid on, 
181 . 

Propagation of the Gu*pel in Foreign Paifs, 
account of the society for, 93. 

Pablicutiuiis, lists of, v6:>. .54 >. 

Purgatoiian Society at Dublin, notice uf, 

S8, note. I 

R. ! 

Ransoming of prisoners, gradual disuse of, 
375. I 

Record, in tlie old English law, nieuning 
of, 97, note. 

Rome, uncertain accounts of the early his¬ 
tory uf, 68,69—the study of the ancient 
Jluinan gramniariaiis, as well as the great 
historians and philosophers of Grecian 
Hteratnre, necessary to a full understand¬ 
ing of the liistnry of Rome, 69—-71—' 
pariicularly of the Roman law, 71—77 


—oil die original composiiion/sf the Ro¬ 
man army, nlid its cminectioii with the 
pulitiral divisions of the coiiimonweakh 
ns instituted by Servius Tullius, 77— 
I account of the principal Koniau wines, 
937, 9.58. 

Roscue's (Thomas) IVurkiiof Pope, 971— 
chnnicler of his edition, 974. 976, 277. 
See Pope* 

Roxbiiiglie (Duke of), account of the sale 
ol the library of, 153, 154. 

Ruxbiirghe Club, notice of, 1.5], 155* 
Uunning lectures, notice o^ 95. 

S. 

Saired poetry, reipiisites to, 917—it must 
express the lungiiace uf feeling, i5.— 
bticli feelings uughl to lu> speciuicns of 
the wrilerV gfucro/ lone uf Ihuiight, 919 
—Dr. Juhnsuii’> re.isons fui the failure 
uf ^jcnul pftcls cimddereri und refuted, 
99tt—999 -tlu* lompurnlixi' iin|Mipulu- 
rity uf sHcreil |Kielr > acruiinted lur, 993, 
99J—proofs flint .Spi user mss pic-emi- 
nenily .i s leied ptH’t, 99.*—997.931— 
M hx he (hoM‘ ttlli'Lory as his \ehieh*, 998 
» Milton, ii «'acrtMt pcM't uf u <)nfer<nt 
dcsciiiniun, 998, 999—decline uf siicreil 
pin*try otter his tmu*, 930—notice uf 
MHiie Mibsequeiit saend poets, 9,'»1. 

San Miclu Ii, lemurkb un the edifices erc‘C(ed 

I hy,.>0, .51. 

Sansuxiim, remarks on the edifites erected 
‘ h\,50. 

Sutiie, pioiH'r objects of, .'509—vindication 
ot Popea siiliivs, ib. 

SaxM'ty (C’rtpt.), notice of the steam-engine 
I constructed by, 407. 

Scanio^xi, remarks on the edifices erected 
by, .M. 

Serviub Tullius, analysis of the |K>litical in¬ 
stitutions of, 77—81. 

Sfor^a ( Ludovico), hunoiirublc anecdote of, 
37l,;i79. 

Shipping uf England, prrsriit state of, 180» 
Sierra Ijeonc, bcnelieial results at, of the 
CMuircli AJissiomiry Sueiety’s hibours, 33 

Silk niatiufiieture and trade, {last and [irc- 
sent stale of, 17.1, 176, 

Slaves, eoiidilion of, in linail, 129,130. 
Slaveiy and Slave Trade;—the English,buth 
nationally imd individually, niiuing the 
e.nly und chief iiistiuiiieiits of continuing 
the Slave Trade, .507—remarks on this 
tact, 508—and on some fuiidamcntal 
errors of promoters of tlic mitigation, as 
well as the uholition ol slavery, 5t)9, .510 
—extracts from tlie speech of Mr. 
Macaulay, ot the Anti-slavery Meeting 

ill 
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ill Jun^ l8S4t AlO—512—Bhicturcs 
un it, 512—515—extrude from Mi. 
Bniughniii'B speech, ut ilie iiu'Ctiirp; in 
18V5, 51.Y, 514 —BtricUires on it, 514^ 
515, 6U)—coiisidepaliou of the effect 
nhidi the niihptUun or rxtiiiclion of 
Hla\ery iniulit liaie ii|kiii the inluiiiBta, 
520* 5J2 —a grndiutl mitigation recuin- 
ineiidcH, oHeels of a rapid chniige 
ill the coudilioii Ilf the slavci* eunsidered, 
523 — inciluicnl rcMiiis of the aholi- 
tioniits to procuie the discuntinuBncc ol| 
the &ia%e tr<ide on the I'oast <if Afriea, 
621—n'limrks on the waul of caiitiun in 
the laiigimue of some aholitiunisfs, 62 >, 
526"decluration ot Mi. ISunIuii in 1823, 
111 luvour of gradual ubulitiini, 527-*'aiid 
also uf 51i. Cuniiiiig, iliid, 628—obxerva- 
lionB tlioieoii, ,vJ9— the liissatistHCtioii 
ol the abolitioiii.siM with (he iifleKi'd iiu 
aLtiiil\ uf giAerinn^it, imhiunileil, Uiui, 
6.10 jioMits to he kept in \iew in |mo- 
iiKitiiii; tiie I'radii.'il 111)01111011 of sla\er\, 
630, >,il - piools of the atiielioiation of 
liie rondilion of shixi**, >.>2—■.>31— 
him*) oiiiiie means, ///sf, toi inipro^ini: 
theiT hodih eoinfoil, .1 >1 .m7 • srctiiitiltf, 
for the Binder obHd'vnme and iuitlar 
e\tensioii of lliejr ci\il rights, 63?—6.3*3 
—fur the communieation ot mo- 
lal and religions iiistruclion to the slaies, 
6.)ii . 1 11 —address to colonists dh their 

titatiiuiit ol then *‘la\es, 611, 

.^oulh Aiiierna. hie Jmrnra. 

Soiitlie\ (Kohei't), ‘ V lah’ of l*ara'iinv,’ 
4.1? —lahle uf the poem, mill I'xtiacis, 
4 . 18 —It) leiiiaiks on it, loti, 4o7. 

Spanish wints, notice ot, 264,266. 

Spenser, prosed to he, pre-etninentl^', a 
sacied poet, 226—227. 231 —why he 
made cliuKT of all allegurlcal sulject iur 
his Fair^> (^neen, 228 . 

Steam rngmi s, niiiiilxT of, in use in Eng- 
Jdiid,aml llieir expense, 171, and note — 
the iiUHUlion of them uiijustl^' clauned 
by the Frcneli, 108-*lhe lirsl suggestion 
oi* them, iniide hy the IVtaniuis of Woi- 
tester, 102, Khi -tliHripiion of a ma¬ 
chine (unstrinted necording to his ideas,' 
40>1—his siiieme boiiuwed without iic- 
knowlodgment by Sir S.iiiincl Murlaiid, 
40(i—adopted h^ Captain Saxery, 407. 

Sydney ^luwn), prcbcnl Male ot, 627. 

T. 

Tea-plant, uiisurcessfiillx attempted tu be 
cultivated in llra/d, 1.32—iiuliee of the 
tea-shnib of Paraguay, 138, 139. 

Teongc (Henry),diary of,439— hi» uecoiint 
of hik voyage down the river to the Eng- 


lixli diannel, 430—432—arrive* at Tan^ 
gier, 432—at Mnlto, 433—enterUiins 
sevccul of the kniglits, ib, —account of a 
cruise in thu Mediterranean, 43*1!—436— 
arrives ut Aleppo, 436—deacriplion of 
Ins enlerlalniiieiil there, 436, 437—re¬ 
turns home, 4.30—interview witli Charles 
1., 440—notiie of liis second vewage, 
440, 441—his epitupli oil Captain Lang¬ 
ston, 4 U, 412. 

Tippahee, a New Zcdland cliicftain, notice 
of, 311, note. 

Trial by juiy, ancient mode of, 115—117. 

V. 

Van Diemeirs Land, improving stale of, 
320—329—progress ot civilization there, 
.‘129. 

Venice, notice of the rliuich of II Redeii- 
line at, 4*1—of the Liiireria Veccliid, 60 
—present lalleii and unliealtiiy state of, 
(id. 

Vei*ona, remarks on the edifices at, 50, 51 
—partieul.iily an altar in the church at 
St. Anastasio, 63 

^’ieen4a, notice of Palladio’s edifices at« 
49. 61. 

\ me, culture of, in ancient and in modern 
times, much the same, 234, 23.6—ac« 

I count of tile culture ol, 111 England, 260. 

Von Spi\ uiid Von Martiub's travels iu 
South Americd, notice ot, 126. 

lY. 

Wacli'iniilh (\V,\ Cicseluchte des Runii- 
bchcn Staates, 67—char.tctei of, 68—84. 
See Home, 

Walker (])r.), statement of, res|)ectiiig Dr. 
CLiuden's being the author of Icon Basi- 
like Lonsideied, 476—478. 

Walpole's (lloiaie) unjust character of the 
Alaupiix of WorccHK r, 398, 399. 

Warhuiton (Bp.), anecdote of, 273, notf— 
chaiaelernt hisednionof Pope’s Works, 
273—and as an annotator, 274, 27.5. 

Wdrlon's edition of Pope’s Works, 271— 
charactei ot, 274—and of Warlon as an 
annotalur, 27.>—faults in his edition, 276. 
See J6)pc. 

Wiiitworth (\V. r.), statistical account of 
tlie British seltleincnls in AustralaBia, 
.*> 11 —remarks on some of his crude spe» 
culations, 313 — his n'|>orl on the num¬ 
bers and property of the eiuaiicipists or 
coiivicls tliat haxe become free, 332—on 
1 I 1 C exU lit of rcfoni) among the convictB, 
334, 33*5. 

West Indian colonics, importance of, .617, 
518—udxaiitages of Iheiii over the East 
Indies, 619, 620—the West Indian coin- 

nista 
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m 

nUts opposed the impor alion of slaves^ 
5%l —neceHftUy and justice of their having 
oompensatioiia dSH* Sec S/aver^^ 

Wines uf (he ancients, im\cd with sea- 
vvatcr, 2295—impregnated with rosin and 
other aubslaiu'e^, V56—'this circumstance 
accounted for, SJ6, Vd7—notice of ihef 
wiiiea of ancient (in etc. CJ7> and of I 
the principal lldiiiaii {237, iH—, 

supposed rescnihlaiic<* ot Madeira or 
Sherr^’ to the Fdkniian wine of the 1lo« 
innns, —the e\ll's^i\e diliitMin oi 
ancient wines aciountt d for, t£ 10—iiotit t 1 
of the spiced wine'i ti ed in the middle 
apes, 5!*I5—|iarticiilarlv H_>p|M)crus and 
Clarr\, 1240—fuvuuiite v\ii)e& id the 

thirteenth and fourteenth ccntuiies, 

247—French wine s, w hen Introduced into 
Enplaiid, 2J-&—saik wines,'J19—intio 
duction of Madeiia win**, *’o0-’ lemarks 
on the iJhfetent sort> of wine, at jni •• Mit 
luadeiu FrHnce,25l- parruiil Cli mi- 
pagne, - IJermiLui, J ‘J.) uial 
(lie wines of the Bordi lais, >0 -p.irtico* 
tarty CJaret, ^51— ludiie ot the wiiiis ol 
Spam, *J54, xf Fuitni^al, tfi'i, 

—of Gernianj, 2 >7-—of 

267—of uiudem Italy and Cirecet, 
of North and South Anieraa, 269 - tin 
making of wine in England u matter uf 
amusement and expenrm nt, 2f>l. 

Woollen niamifactun* iind iiade, past and 
p'esent state of, 173,171- 
Worccster (Marquis of), Centuiy of In- 
vemifins, editcil hy Mi- rarlii)L:ton, ^97 
—viudicution of the Maiqnis from tin 


Wordsworth (Christopher), inj^iiy con¬ 
cerning the auUiur of Eiaanr BM'fXias, 467 
—impression produced by tin* first pub¬ 
lication of die work, 468—sketch ot the 
literary history of the controversy, w' 
ther it was written by Chai h s 1. ui oy 
Dr. Uaudeii, 46d—47i)—abstiacr of the 
external evidence ^nr the latter, ( 1 )— 
the narrative of his wife and curate, 471 
— 472—improbabilities In the narrative 
ol Mr'*, (iaiiden, 473—476—strictures 
on the curate’s statement, 476—17H— 
and on Mrs. (lauden's Initlur stale imnt, 
178—4H0 -(J ) esideiKC deiiseil trom 
l)i. (jaudi n's (onespuiulence w itli la>rd 
Clmuiiion, 480-—182 obscMatioiis on 
it, 4 B 2 —492--(3.) evideine fioiii the 
expressions gf Chailes ll preseived in 
l^ird Anglesey \ JMemoranduni, liiiriiet s 
llistiiry, and lhitis\ Fuiieial Stinjun, 
492—pMtniJil exideiKc to ] v( the 
Jion to havt belli wiiltin King 
ClMilesl,, 193—(1 ) pa>*t ol the Medita¬ 
tions wiitteii be fore till hfittlcoi N eby, 
49i (L.) the stall ment uf the |>eisoris 

( 011(1 niMi in printing It, i^i—($) the 
asseilionof Ihshop J'.aik thiit Clthiles I. 
wroti It, 491- -the prepundeiducc of evi- 
(leiice in fasour of Kinu Charks L, 491 
—proofs of his qualilKations for wilting 
such a work, 496—tlie iiMhilify ' jau- 
den to compose it, lA.-^iiitenul i vidence 
from tin hook itself, that it was written 
by the king, 497—jO>, 


Y. 


cavils of Hniiie and Walpole, 398- hio- Yerba.oi tea-shrub uf Paraguay, notice of, 
graphical uotiLC ot tin* Marquis, 401—) 138,159. 

copy of Bi] adiuitdhle piayer composed! 
by him, 401—hix siigL,rstions for con-1 Z. 

structiiig a sliMiii-encnie, 402, 403—dc> Ziegenbaig (])artholoiiMui^\ the first Pro¬ 
scription of tlic inailiine imagined by lestaiit missionary in Iiuiia, tiLcuuiit of, 
him, 404—his idea made use uf by Sir 22. 

Samuel Morlaiid, 406—notiu* of st.ine ZoroasterN 8(heme of religion, remaiks on, 
others of the Marquis's inventions, 409 , 12, 13. 

410. 
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